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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  life  ol  Cfaariet  the  Fifth  mfaMqifanl3y4x>  his  ;abdlaiti/in  is  disposed  of  hj 
Dr.  Robertson  in  some  stt  <X€eyeh  pa^  It  didliot,'  in.tmtb,  come  strictly 
within  the  author's  plan,*whidh/^it>pofied  only  a  histoid  Of  the  rei^  of  t^e 
emperor.  But,  unfortunately,  these  few  pases  oontainifiphy  inaoemaciefirMJd, 
among  others,  a  very  eVroneouj  view  of  the  interest  which  Charles,  in  his 
letirewent,  took  in  the  boncemi  of  the  government  Yet  it  woidd  be  unjust 
to  impute  these  inaccurfMaes^lo^want  of  care  in  the  histosian)  ^n6e  he  had  no 
aeoess  to  such  authentiq  soiiree&of  information  as  would  harvi^  ehfibled  him  to 
correct  them.  Such  inioi;BUt{io\i  was  to  be  derived  fromr'dt^cuqnents  in  the 
ardiives  of  Simancas,  consistiji^,*  among  other  things,  bf  .tlte^oiriginal  oorre- 
poodence  of  the  emperor  and  l^  (lousehold,  and  showing  tfoitfthwively  that  the 
monarch,  instead  of  remau&Utg  aead.lo  tbe  world  ip  his  cei^tjtook  not  merely 
an  interesL  but  a  decided  part/in  the  inai^ehient  ^(ifi^iH*  But  in  Robert- 
son's day  Simancas  was  dosed 'against  the  native  as»yell*a»the  foreigner ;  and 
it  is  not  until  within  a  few  years  tdiat  the  scholai;  ysxieen  penoitted  to  enter 
its  dusty  recesses  and  draw  thence  materials  t/O  ilki^trate  the  national  history. 
It  is  jMurticuiarlT  rich  in  materials  for  the  illustration  of  Charles  the  Fifth's 
life  after  his  abdication.  Availingthemselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded, 
several  eminent  writers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  have  bestowed 
much  pains  in  investifiating  a  passage  of  history  hitherto  so  little  understood. 
The  results  of  their  labo^^fs  tl»y«^haVe:glveR.to  th^  world  in  a  series  of  elabo- 
rate works,  which,  however  .varying  intdeytai^alL  exhibit  Charles's  character 
and  conduct  in  his  retirement  in  a  very  diit'ersnt  point  of  view  from  that  in 
which  it  has  been  usual  tajniarel  tSiem.*  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
which  led  the  publishen  of  the  present  xflitionof  Robertson's  "Charles  the 
Fifth  "  to  request  me  to  prep%re  such  an  account  of  his  monastic  life  as  might 
place  before  the  reader  the  rep d!tp  of  th*)  recent  researches  in  Simancas,  and 
that  in  a  more  concise  forx— ss  b^^tter  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed— than  had  been  adopted  by  preceding  writers.  I  was  the  mora  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  task,  that  my  previous  studies  had  made  me  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  that  I  was  poss^sed  of  a  lai]ge  body  of  authentic  docu- 
ments relating  to  it,  copied  from  tlie  originals  in  Smiancas.  These  documents, 
indeed,  form  tne  basis  of  a  chapter  on  the  monastic  life  of  Charles  at  the  close 
of  the  firiit  Book  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Second,— written.  I  may  add,  in 
the  sunmier  of  1851,  more  than  a  vear  previous  to  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Stirling's  admirable  work,  which  le<f  the  way  in  the  series  of  brilliant  pro- 
ductions relating  to  the  cloister  life  of  Charles. 

In  complying  with  the  reauest  of  the  publishers.  I  have  made  the  authentic 
records  wnich  I  had  received  from  Simancas  the  foundation  of  my  narrative, 
— freely  availing  myself  at  the  same  time,  of  the  kbours  of  my  predecessors, 
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especuUly  those  of  Mr.  Stirling  and  M.  Mignet,  wherever  they  have  thrown 
light  <»i  the  path  from  sources  not  within  my  reach. 

In  the  performance  of  the  task  I  have  been  insensibly  led  into  a  much 

greater  length  than  I  had  originally  intended,  or  than,  I  fear,  will  be  altogether 

palatable  to  those  who  have  become  already  uimiliar  with  the  narrative  m  the 

writings  of  those  who  have  preceded  me.     To  such  readers  I  cannot,  indeed, 

flatter  myself  that  I  have  given  any  information  of  importance  beyond  what 

they  may  have  acquired  from  these  more  extended  and  elaborate  works.    But 

I   by  far  the  larger  part  ol  readers  in  our  conBHini^  have  probably  had  no  access 

r.-StQ-thcMia  works ;  and  I  may  express  the  hope  that  I  have  executed  the  task  in 

*  )ftich*jt  iBfthner  as  to  satisfy  any*  curiosity  which,  after  perusing  the  narrative 

*  *  pf  \1]e-Vl]ustriou8  Scottisli  nistorian,  my*  ^y  naturally  feel  respecting  the 

'.•  jbf^Ang  scenes  ■-  ^^^  '*-  -*^^*^ '■  *~*^ — 


I  in  the«lde  <jf-the  great  ksi^wfyp 
•   •••••  •  ••       •   • 


iLTAM  H.  PRE8G0TT. 
••• .  • 


•«.  •••  • 


TO 

Sib,  •  .;.':,;••''•  '•  . '••^*••  \ 

I  presnine  to  lay  befoi^*  yoilr  Majestj  the  hiBiorr*Ah  period  whidi. 
if  the  abilities  of  the  wntto  were  equal  to  the  dignity  df  the  sul^eci»  would 
not  be  unworthy  the  attention  ot  a  monarch  who  is  no  less  a  ju  jge  than  a 
patron  of  literary  merit  ^'  <>  .  *      * 

History  daims  it  as  he^  prsregative  to  offer  instruction  to  Idi^gSj'as  well  as 
to  their  pe(9le.  What  reflec^n&the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gh&rles  the  Fifth 
ma^  suggest  to  your  Maje§ty^  "it* becomes  not  me  to  ooi]JQ^re./.But  your 
subjects  cannot  observe  the  ym^»  calamities  which  that*ippiiSErpcVs  ambition 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  couaueh}^^' ^fought  upon  his  domlnii^ji^"without  recol- 
lecting the  rolidtjr  of  their  owbl^mes/and  looking  jq;{»  witiy^^^itude  to  their 
aovereign,  who,  during  the  ferroTu*  of  yo^th^  iCnd  anudsV'tW  career  of  victory, 
possessed  such  self-command,  tAi  nufturity  of  jiHigraeWt/a9  to  set  bounds  to 
nis  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  tiie  .Mdssings  of  ^p^aqstb  the  splendour  of 
military  gloiy.  '  •  ^   ,   /     ^  '  ' 

Posterity  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  your  Majesty's  choice,  but 
will  enumerate  the  man;  virtues  which  render  your  reign  conspicuous  for  a 
sacred  regard  to  all  the  unties  incumbent  on  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people. 

It  is  our  happiness  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  virtues,  and  to  live  under 
the  dominion  of  a  prince  who  delights  more  in  promoting  the  public  wtUain 
than  in  receiving  the  just  praise  of  his  royal  beneficence. 
I  am^  Sir, 
Tour  Majestrs  most  faithful  subject 
Ana  dutiful  servant, 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 


-•   •     • 


PREFACE. 


Ho  psiod  in  tiie  faistory  of  one's  own  ooontry  cui  be  oonaiclerad  m  altogether 
nnintenetiDg.  Suoh  tnuisactioiif<  w  tend  to  illrjstiMe  tbe  progress  of  its 
eonstitutioii,  kws,  «r  maniiers'iiidrii^t  tip  sinK^t^attentiOfi: ;  Bven  remote  and 
Bunnte  events  are  objects  of  a*cado6itj,'wfaieH  beuig  oatnnd  to  tbe  human 
mind,  the  gratifioation  of  it  is  atmded  with  pleasure. 

Bat  with  raroect  to  the  bistort  of  foreign  states,  we  niust  set  other  bounds 
to  our  desire  of  information.  The  uniyerMl  prq^iress  of  scienoe  durinx  the  last 
two  ceoturies,  the  art  of  printin^^  and  other  obvious  causes,  have  fiUed  Burope 
with  such  a  multiplicity  of  histories,  and  with  sncfa  vast  coUeotipns  of  historical 
materials,  that  the  tenat)t  faiuoan  life  is  too  short  for  the  fttndy  or  even  the 
perusal  of  them.  It  is  meofsoMi,  then,  not  onlj  for  those.^1^  are  called  to 
eonduet  the  affurs  of  nationtf  but  lor  sudi  as  mquire  and  reafion  conoeming 
them,  to  remain  satisfied  witb^itlgmenl  knowledge  of  dislttvt  events,  and  to 
confine  their  study  <rf  histofr  in  Hetasl  chiefly  to  tha^'toipd  in  which,  the 
several  states  of  Europe  having  l)ea>m  i£timatelQ(  ^sn^^tad,  the  operations 
of  one  power  are  so  felt  by  all  arte  idroenoe  their,  councils  and  to  regulate 
their  measuresL  '  .  "■  -  ' ./  '  ' 

Some  boundary,  then,  ought  to  be^fixed.  in  ord&rtoT  separate  these  period*. 
An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  country,  little  connected 
with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  history  apart ;  after  which,  tbe  tran- 
sactions of  eveiy  eonsideraUe  nation  in  Burope  Deoome  interesting  and  in- 
stnietive  to  aH  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  write  the  History  of  the 
Sinperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  powers 
of  Burope  weare  formed  into  one  great  pcuitical  sjrstem,  in  which  each  took  a 
station,  wherein  it  has  since  xeinained  with  less  variation  than  could  have  been 
expected  after  the  shocks  occasioned  l^  so  many  internal  revolutions  and  so 
many  foreign  warsi  The  great  events  which  happened  then  have  not  hitherto 
MpKkt  their  force.  The  potitical  principles  and  maxims  then  established  still 
eontinue  to  operate.  Tm  ideas  conoeming  the  balance  of  power  then  intro- 
duced, or  rendered  general  still  influence  the  councils  of  nations. 

Tbe  age  of  Charies  the  Fifth  may  thoref ore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
which  the  nohtical  state  of  Burope  began  to  assume  a  new  form.  I  have 
endeaTOured  to  render  my  account  of  it  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Bmope  subsequent  to  his  rei^  While  his  numerous  biographers  describe 
Ins  personal  qualities  and  aetiona,  while  the  historians  of  difimnt  countries 
lekte  oecorrenees  the  consequences  of  which  were  local  or  transient  it  hath 
been  my  purpose  to  record  only  those  great  transactions  in  his  reign,  the 
effects  ai  which  were  universal  or  eontinue  to  be  permanent 

As  my  readers  could  derive  little  instruction  from  sndb  a  history  of  the 
leign  d  Charles  the  Fifth  without  some  information  concerning  the  state  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  my  desire  of  supplying  this  has 
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produced  a  preliminaiy  Tolume,*  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
and  to  explain  the  ^eat  causes  and  events  to  whose  operation  all  the  iinprove- 
ments  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  must  be  ascribed.  I  have 
exhibited  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  not  only  with  respect  to 
interior  govemuient,  laws,  and  manners,  but  with  respect  to  the  command  of 
the  national  force  requisite  in  foreign  operatiQns ;  and  I  have  described  the 
political  constitution  of  the  principal  states  in  Europe  at  the  time  when 
Charles  the  Fifth  began  his  reign. 

In  this  part  of  my  work  I  have  been  led  into  several  critical  disquisitions, 
which  belong  more  propqrly  to*the*proyince  of  the  lawyer  or  antiquary  than 
to  that  of  the  historic  ,  Ijiese  I  fajrreLillaced  at  the  end  of  the  first  vdvme^ 
under  the  title  of  ^ftoit;  and  Ilhia^raeieA^*  Many  of  my  readers  will, 
probably,  give  litU^ V^iption  Jxi  qictT  i^jeain^efl.  To  some,  they  may  periuupa 
appear  the  mpftt^isdfiOc^  aifd  interesti^jf^ii^itfpf  |^he  work.  I  faave  carefully 
pointed  out  ihe*9Qtii(xs  from  which  I  M^Vlerived  information,  and  have 
cited  the  wiiters  on  "whose  aathority  I  rel;sr  Vith  a.  minute  exactness,  which 
might  aj^Mar  to  b9nier  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  vain  of 
having  tgbA  books,  many  of  which  nothing  put  the*duty  of  examining  with 
accuracjr  whatever  J  laid  before  the  public  cpyl4  l^*^®  mduoed  me  to  open. 
As  my  inqifiri^  conducted  me  often  into  pi^UQi,w&iCh  were  obscure  or  little 
frequented,*  8yp{i*^Bstant  referenoes  to  the  anthers  ^ho  have  been  my  guides 
were  not  onI;^i»edes8aryfor  authenticating  th«rlacb]rhich  are  the  foundations 
of  my  reasonyi|;9!>\[f  fiay  be  useful  in  poiitalMf  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall 
hereafter  hold  the;*jam«  course,  and  m  7i|lM3uig  them  to  cany  on  their 
researches  with*^;r^^Kt^  |a(^lity  and  liMpiS^  ;•  ,  * 

Every  intelligent  i^et  wU  obeer^e  him  ^missioii  in  my  work,  the  reason 
of  which  it  is  necessAk^  Ib.^jfplain.  I  hrfV»^ven  no  account  of  the  oonguest* 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  oV  ef,t(e  est^i^hment  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
continent  and  islands  of  AmericSL  The  history  of  these  events  I  originally 
intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  length.  But  upon  a  nearer  and  more 
attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  found  that  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  the  state  of  society  among  its  anci^it  inhabitants,  their 
character,  manners,  and  arts,  the  ffenius  of  tne  European  settlements  in  its 
various  provinces,  together  with  the  influence  of  these  upon  the  systems  of 
policy  or  commerce  in  Europe,  were  subjects  so  splendid  and  important  that  a 
superficial  view  of  them  could  afford  little  satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  treat  of  them  as  extensively  as  they  merited  must  produce  an  episode 
disproportionate  to  the  principal  work.  1  have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a 
separate  history ;  whick  if  the  performance  now  offered  to  the  public  shaA 
receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose  to  undertake 

'  ~  ThouglL  by  omitting  such  considenible  but  detached  articles  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  I  have  circumscribed  my  narration  within  more  narrow 
limits,  I  am  yet  persuaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  of  the 
work  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  before  my  readers,  that  the  plan 
must  still  appear  to  them  too  extensive,  and  the  undertakmg  too  arduous. 
I  have  often  felt  them  to  be  so.  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility  of  such  a 
histoiy  prompted  me  to  perseverei  With  what  success  I  have  executed  it^ 
the  public  must  now  judfle.  I  wait,  not  without  solicitude,  for  its  decision,  to 
which  i  shall  submit  with  a  respectful  silence. 

*  These  paflMgcfl  In  tiie  text  refer  to  the  ponted  In  the  present  edition  hat  required  a 
MigUul  edition :  tte  wkUaoiMl  Vflttv  laooi^       toiMirha*  dtAtreiit  arnuifenent. 
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Two  great  reyolntions  have  happened  in  the  political  state  and  in  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  progr^s  of  the 
Roman  power ;  the  second  by  the  subversion  of  it  When  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest led  the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  they  found  all  tne  countries 
which  they  invaded  inhabited  by  people  whom  they  denominated  barbarians, 
but  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  independent  These  defended  their 
ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by  the  superiority  of  their 
discipline,  rather  than  that  of  their  courage,  that  the  Romans  gained  any 
advantage  over  them.  A  sinde  battle  did  not,  as  among  the  effeminate 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a  state.  The  vanquished  people 
resumed  their  arms  with  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undisciplined  valour,  animated 
hy  the  love  of  liberty,  suppliea  the  want  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  union. 
Ihirin^  those  long  and  fierce  strangles  for  dominion  or  independence,  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  successive^  laid  waste,  a  great  part  ot  their  inliabi- 
tants  perished  in  the  field,  manj  were  carriea  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble 
remnant,  incapable  of  farther  resistance,  submitted  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  Romans,  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it 
The  form  of  government  which  they  established  in  the  conquered  provinces, 
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though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity.  As  a  consola- 
tion tor  the  loss  of  liberty,  they  communicated  their  arts,  sciences,  language, 
and  manners  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  to  breathe,  and  to  recover 
strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  had  undergone ;  agriculture  was  en- 
couraged ;  population  increased ;  the  mined  cities  were  rebuilt ;  new  towns 
were  founded ;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  succeeded,  and  repaired  in  some 
desp^  the  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  bein^  happy  or  fovourable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed  by  their 
conquerors  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  them.  Thev 
were  given  up  as  a  prey  to  rapacious  governors,  who  phmdered  them  with 
impunity,  ana  were  drained  of  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  taxes,  levied  with 
so  little  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  provinces  that  the  impositions  were 
often  increased  in  proportion  to  their  inaoility  to  support  them.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  most  enterprising  citizens,  who  resorted  to  a  distant  ca{)ital 
in  quest  of  preferment  or  of  riches ;  and  were  accustomed  in  all  their  actions 
to  look  up  to  a  superior  and  tamely  to  receive  his  commands.  Under  so  many 
depressing  circumstances,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  thej  could  retain  vigour 
or  generosity  of  mind.  The  martial  and  independent  spirit  which  had  distin- 
guished their  ancestors  became  in  a  great  measure  extinct  among  all  the 
people  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit  out  even 
the  cai)acity  of  deciding  for  them^lves  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their 
own  minds ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  all  great  empires, 
degraded  and  debased  the  human  species.* 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  sabeist  kmg.  There  were  defects  in  the 
Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened  its  dis- 
solution. Time  ripened  these  ori^^nal  seeds  of  corruption,  and  gave  birth  to 
many  new  disorders.  A  constitution  unsound  and  worn  out  miuit  have  fallen 
into  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  external  shock.  The  violent  irruption  of  t^e 
Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians  hastened  this  event,  and  precipi- 
tated the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed  to  arise,  and  to  rush 
from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Romans  for  the 
calamities  which  tney  nad  inflicted  on  mankind.  These  fierce  tribes  either 
inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany  which  had  never  been  subdued 
br  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over  those  vast  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  north-west  of  Asia  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  Tartars. 
Their  condition  ana  transactions  previous  to  their  invasion  of  the  empire  are 
but  little  known.  Almost  all  our  information  with  respect  to  these  is  derived 
from  the  Romans ;  and,  as  they  did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries  which 
were  at  that  time  uncultivated  and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of  their  original 
state  given  by  the  Roman  historians  are  extremely  imperfect  The  nide 
inhabitants  themselves,  destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  recordts,  and  without 
leisure  or  curiosity  to  inqm're  into  remote  events,  retained,  perhaps,  some 
indistinct  memory  of  recent  occurrences,  but  beyond  these  ail  was  buried  in 
oblivion  or  involved  in  darkness  and  in  fable.* 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the  beginning 
of  the  lourth  oentmr  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power  have  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were  crowded  with 
inhabitants  ;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  such  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  population  as  hath  procured  these  countries  the 
appellation  of  ''the  storehouse  of  nations.''    But  if  we  consider  that  the 
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countries  possesadd  by  the  people  who  invaded  the  empire  were  of  vast  extent, 
that  a  grnt  (Murt  of  these  was  covered  with  woods  and  marshes,  that  some  oi 
the  modit  considerable  of  the  barbarous  nations  subsisted  entirely  by  huutiutf 
or  pastun^e^  in  both  which  states  of  society  large  tracts  of  land  are  requirea 
for  maintaining  a  few  inhabitants,  and  that  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  the 
arts  and  indusitry,  without  which  population  cannot  increase  to  any  great 
degree,  we  must  conclude  that  these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in 
ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the  present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less 
peopled  than  any  other  part  of  Europe  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  circumstances  that  prevented  the  barbarous  nations  from 
becoming  populous  contributed  to  inspire,  or  to  strengthen,  the  martial  spirit 
by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Innred  by  the  rigour  of  their  climate,  pr 
the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  their  bodies  firm  and 
their  minds  vigorous,  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which  was  a  continual 
preparation  for  action,  and  disdaining  every  occupation  but  that  of  war  or  of 
tkunting,  they  undertook  and  prosecuted  their  militaiy  enterprises  with  an 
ardour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened  by  the  refinements  of  more 
polished  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.' 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather  from  the  love  of  plunder 
than  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Boused  to  anus  by  some  enter- 
prising or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests,  broke  in  upon  the 
frontier  provmees  with  irresistible  violence,  put  all  who  opposed  them  to  the 
sword,  carried  off  the  most  valuable  efiects  of  the  iniiabitants  dragged  along 
multitudes  of  captives  in  chains,  wasted  ail  before  them  with  fire  or  sword,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds  and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  ^  ith 
the  accounts  which  they  gave  of  the  unknown  conveniences  and  luxuries  that 
abounded  in  countries  better  cultivated  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than 
their  own,  excited  new  adventurers  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devasta- 
tions 

When  nothinjg  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  acHacent  provinces,  ravaged  by 
freauent  excursions,  they  marcned  farther  from  home,  and^  finding  it  ditiieult 
or  aan;;erous  to  return,  they  began  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  thev  had 
subdued.  The  sudden  and  short  excursions  in  quest  of  booty,  which  had 
alarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire;  c^ised ;  a  moi-e  dreadful  calamity  impended. 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  slaves  ana  flocks, 
is^ued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  People  who 
had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation,  were  so  little  attached  to  their 
native  soil  that  they  migrated  without  reluctance  from  one  place  to  another. 
New  adventurers  followed  them.  The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occupied 
by  more  remote  tribes  of  barbarians.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forwanl 
into  more  fertile  countries,  and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increasing,  rolled  on, 
and  swept  everything  before  them.  In  less  than  two  centuries  from  their  first 
irruption,  barbarians  of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul.  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  ana  Rome 
itself.  The  vast  fabric  of  the  Konian  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of 
ages  to  perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the  foundation. 

Mauv  concurring  causes  prepared  the  way  for  this  great  revolution,  and 
insured  success  to  the  nations  wnich  invaded  the  empire.  The  Rojuan  common- 
wealth had  conquered  the  world  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxims  and  the 
rigour  of  its  nulitary  discipline.  But  under  the  emperors  the  former  were 
foi^tten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  was  gradually  relaxed.  The  armies  of  the 
empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  bore  scarcely  any  I'esemblance  to  those 
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invincible  l^iioiis  which  had  been  Tietorioas  wherever  they  marched.  Instead 
of  freemen  who  voluntarily  took  anns  from  the  love  of  glory  or  of  their  country, 
provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed  or  feroed  into  service.  These  were  too 
feeble,  or  too  proud,  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  of  miKtary  duty.  They  even 
complained  of  the  weight  of  their  defensive  armour  as  intolerable,  and  laid  it 
asidcL  Infantry,  from  which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour 
and  stability,  fell  into  contempt ;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of 
later  times  oould  hardly  be  brought  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback. 
These  wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empira  The 
jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  ofthe  use  of  anus ;  and  subjects 
oppressed  and  rendered  mcapable  of  defending  themselves  had  neither  spirit 
nor  inclination  to  resist  theur  invaders,  from  whom  they  had  little  to  fear, 
because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  uuhaf^y.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the  revenues  of  the  empire 
gradually  diminished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East  increased  to  such 
a  pitch  in  the  imperial  court  that  great  sums  were  carried  into  India,  from 
which,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  money  never  returns.  By  the  large  sub- 
sidies fjaid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  still  greater  quantity  of  specie  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  The  frontier  provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incursions, 
became  unable  to  pay  the  customary  tribute ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
which  had  long  centred  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in 
the  Rame  abundance,  or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the 
empire  continued  to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its 
defence  declined,  and  its  resources  were  exhausted.  A  vast  body,  languid  and 
almost  unanimated,  became  incapable  of  any  effort  to  save  itself,  and  was  easily 
overpowered  The  enrperors,  who  had  the  absolute  direction  of  this  disordered 
system,  sunk  in  the  softness  of  Eastern  luxury,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
palaee^  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  affairs,  ana  governed  entirely  by 
women  and  eunuchs,  or  by  ministers  equally  effeminate,  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  and,  under  circumstances  which  called  for  the  utmost 
vipfour  in  council  as  vrell  as  in  action,  discovered  all  the  impotent  irresolution 
of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous  nations  was  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  former  the  martial  smrit  was  in  full  vigour ; 
l^ieir  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprisinff ;  the  arts  which  had  enervate  the 
Romans  were  unknown ;  and  such  was  tne  nature  of  their  military  institutions 
that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without  any  trouble,  and  supported  them 
at  little  expense.  The  mercenary  and  effeminate  troops  stationed  on  the 
frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness,  either  tied  at  their  approach  or  were 
routed  on  the  first  onset  The  feeble  expedient  to  which  tne  emperors  had 
recourse,  of  taking  large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  into  pay  and  of  employing 
them  to  repel  new  invaders,  instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destniction  of 
the  empire.  These  mercenaries  soon  turned  their  arms  against  tlieir  masters, 
and  with  greater  advanta^^e  than  ever ;  for  by  serving  in  the  Roman  anuies 
they  had  acquired  all  the  di'tcipline,  or  skilfin  war,  which  the  Romans  still 
retained ;  and  upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity  they  became  alto- 
gether irresistible. 

But  though,  from  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  progress  and  conquests 
of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely  rapid,  they  were 
accompanied  with  horrible  devastations  and  an  incredible  aestniction  of  the 
human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms  upon  cool  reflection,  from 
motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  some  distant 
danger  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency,  carry  on  their  hostilities  with 
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80  littfe  TMMOdT  or  animosity  that  mur  aiDon^  them  is  disarmed  of  half  its 
tenon.  Barbarians  are  stiangm  to  such  refinements.  They  rush  into  war 
with  impetuosity  and  prosecute  it  with  violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make 
th^  enemies  leei  the  weight  of  their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  ra^e  subside 
until  it  be  satiated  with  umicting  on  tliem  ev^y  possible  calamity.  It  is  with 
waetk  a  8|nrit  that  the  sava«^  tribes  in  America  carry  on  their  )ietty  wars.  It 
was  with  the  same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged 
or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  distinction  between  what  was 
sacred  and  what  was  Drofane.  They  respected  no  a;ge,  or  sex,  or  rank.  What 
eicaped  the  fury  af  the  first  inundation  perished  in  those  which  followed  it 
The  most  fertile  and  populous  nrovinoes  were  converted  into  deijerts,  in  which 
were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and  cities  that  afforded  shelter  to  a  few 
miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  had  preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
wearied  with  destroying  had  spared.  Tlie  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the 
couBtries  which  they  had  wastea  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders, 
vho,  coming  from  regi^is  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world, 
were  still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  North,  by  pouring  forth  successive  swarms, 
was  drained  <rf  peopfe  and  could  no  kmger  nimish  instruments  of  destruction. 
Famine  and  pestilence,  which  always  noiardi  in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages 
wkh  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  ra^mi  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  completed 
its  sofferiniEa  If  a  man  were  calhn  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history  of 
tlie  world  d'luring  which  the  condition  of  the  huuum  race  was  most  calamitous 
and  afllicted,  he  would  without  hesitation  name  that  which  ^psed  from  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  establishment  of  the  Iiombards  in  Italy.^ 
The  cootemporaiy  authors  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation  labour  and  are 
at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  describe  the  horror  of  it  The  teourge  ofGod^ 
The  datrtffer  ofnationtj  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  distinguished 
the  most  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin  which 
th^  had  brought  on  the  world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, or  dehiges,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  cakuuities  which  the 
iiaagination  of  man  can  conceive. 

JGtat  no  expnsMions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive  progress 
of  the  barbarians  as  that  whicn  must  strike  an  attentive  observer  when  he 
contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state  of  Europe 
after  it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tianqnillity,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  oeutnry.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  of  the  southern  and 
more  fertile  orovinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks,  of  Gaul ;  the  Huns,  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain ;  tbe  Goths  and  Lombards,  of  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  provineea.  Veiy  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurisprudence, 
arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new 
manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries 
were  everywhere  introduced.  To  make  a  great  or  sudden  alteration  with 
respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a  country 
liave  htBa  alniost  totally  exterminated,  has  proved  an  undertaking  beyond 
the  power  of  the  greatest  concpierors.*  The  great  change  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  barbflurous  nations  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Europe  n)ay,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof,  than  even  the  testimony  of 

*  Theodoitliu  dlrd  a.d.  395;  the  reign  of  that  thia  period  wm  one  hundred  and  wyenty- 
Albotetm  In  Lombard/  began  a.d.  571:  so       aix  years-  *  Note  IV. 
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contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive  violence  with  which  these  invaders 
carried  on  their  conquests,  and  of  the  havoc  which  they  had  made  from  one 
extremis  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  other.* 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations, 
we  must  search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  policy  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source 
the  historians  of  its  different  kingdoms  have  attempted^  though  with  less 
attention  and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the  mqmry  merits^  to  trace 
back  the  institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  countrymen.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  ^ve  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  government  and  mannen 
m  each  particular  nation  whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following 
history.  But  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  and  to  contem- 
plate tne  condition  of  the  Northern  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in 
those  countries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  whidi  they  advanced  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out  thof^e 
general  principles  and  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as  extensive 
operation,  conducted  all  of  them  to  that  dM;ree  of  improvement  in  policy  and 
in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  me  period  when  Oharies  Y.  began 
his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government  make  conquests,  these  serve 
only  to  extend  the  dominion  and  the  power  of  their  master.  But  armies  com- 
posed of  freemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders.  The  people 
who  overturned  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in  its  various  provinces  were 
of  the  latter  class.  Not  only  the  different  nations  that  issued  trom  the  north 
of  Europe^  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the  seat  of  liberty,  but  the 
Huns  ana  Alans,  who  inhabited  part  of  those  countries  which  have  been 
marked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude,'  enjoyed  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  such  a  hi|;h  degree  as  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  a  state 
of  social  union  or  with  the  subordination  necessary  to  maintain  it  They 
followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  not  by 
constraint,  but  from  choice ;  not  as  soldiers  whom  he  could  order  to  march, 
but  as  volunteers  who  offered  to  accompany  him.*  They  considered  their 
conquests  as  a  common  property,  in  which  all  had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had 
contributed  to  acquire  them.*  In  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  they 
divided  among  them  the  lands  which  they  seized,  we  cannot  now  aetemiine 
with  any  certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back 
to  this  remote  period ;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got  from  unin- 
structive  and  meagre  chronicles,  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end 
and  unacquainted  with  the  proper  objects  dt  history. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  maxims  and 
manners  to  which  it  cave  nse,  gradnalljr  introduced  a  species  of  flovemment 
formerly  unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  feudal  tyHem  ;  and  though  the  barbarous  nations  which  framed 
it  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  came  from  different  coun- 
tries, spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  the  command  of  separate 
leaders,  the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established,  with  little  variation,  in 
every  kingdom  of  liurope.  This  amazing  uniformitv  hath  induced  some 
authors  **  to  believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstanding  so  man3r  apparent 
circumstances  of  distinction,  were  originally  the  same  peo^    But  it  may  be 

•  Note  V.  •  Note  VII. 

*  De  I'Emrii  dM  Lolx.  \Vt.  xrli.  cb.  3.  >*  Procop.  de  Bello  Vandal.,  ap.  Script.  Byg., 
•NoUVf                                                         tdit.  Vtn.;  Tol.  I.  p.  345.  »"     *    • 
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ascribed  with  greater  probabilii^  to  the  similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new 
domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 
agidnst  such  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  against  the 
more  formidable  inroads  of  new  invadersL  self-defence  was  their  chief  care, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  first  institutions  and  policy. 
Instead  of  those  loose  associations  which,  though  thejr  scarcely  diminished 
their  personal  independence,  had  been  suflldent  for  their  security  while  they 
remained  in  their  oridnal  countries,  they  faw  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  more 
dose  ocmfederacy,  and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their  private  rights  in  order  to 
attain  public  safety.  Every  freeman,  upon  receiving  a  portion  of  the  lands 
which  were  divided,  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  enemies  of 
the  community.  This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  he 
received  and  held  his  lands ;  and,  as  they  were  exempted  from  every  other 
harden,  Uiat^  tenure,  among  a  warlike  people,  was  deemed  both  easy  and 
hcmourable.  The  king  or  general  who  led  them  to  conquest,  continuing  still 
to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  had,  of  course,  the  largest  portion  allotted  to 
him.  Having  thus  acquired  the  means  of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as 
of  gaining  new  adherents,  he  parcelled  out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding 
those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed  to  resort  to  bis  standard  with  a  number  (3 
men  in  prcportion  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to 
bear  anus  m  his  defencei  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sove- 
reign, and,  in  distributing  portions  of  their  lands  among  their  dependants, 
annexed  the  same  condition  to  the  grant  Thus  a  feudal  Kingdom  resembled 
a  militaiT  establishment  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army, 
cantoned  out  in  the  country  which  it  had  seized,  continued  ranged  under  its 
|»oper  officers  and  subordinate  to  militarv  command.  The  names  of  a  soldier 
ana  of  a  freeman  were  synonymous."  Every  proprietor  of  land,  girt  with  a 
sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  of  his  superior  and  to  take  the 
field  aSgainst  the  common  enemy. 

But  though  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admirably  calculated  for  defence 
agunst  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  its  provisions  for  the  interior  order 
and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The  principles  of  dis- 
order and  corruption  are  discernible  in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and 
most  perfect  form.  They  soon  unfolded  themselves,  and,  spreading  with 
rapidity  through  every  part  of  the  system,  produced  the  most  fatal  effects. 
The  bond  of  political  union  was  extremely  feeble ;  the  sources  of  anarchy 
were  innumerable:  The  monarchical  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion, having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance  them,  were  perpetually  at 
variance  and  jnstfing  with  each  other.  The  powerful  vasFals  of  the  crown 
soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life  of  thoee  grants  of  land  which,  being  at 
first  purely  gratuitous,  had  been  bestowed  only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  prevailed  to  have  them  converted  into  hereditary  possessions. 
One  step  more  completed  their  usurpations,  and  rendered  them  unalienable." 
With  an  ambition  no  less  enterprising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appro- 
priated to  themselves  titles  of  honour,  as  well  as  offices  of  power  or  tnu^t. 
These  personal  marks  of  distinction,  which  the  public  admiration  bestows  on 
illustrious  merit,  or  which  the  public  confidence  confers  on  extraordinary 
abilities,  were  annexed  to  certain  families,  and  transmitted  like  fiefs,  from 
father  to  son,  by  hereditary  right    The  crown  vassals  having  thus  secured  the 

"  Dtt  Gangt,  GIosmt..  voc.  JTOm.  "  Note  VIII. . 
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possession  of  their  lands  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  ^e  feadal  instittttions, 
which,  though  founded  on  subordination,  verged  to  independence^  led  them  to 
new  and  stilt  more  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  pren^tives  of  the  sove- 
reign. Thev  obtained  the  power  of  supreme  junsdictiou,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  within  their  own  territories ;  the  right  of  coining  money  ;  together 
with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  war  against  their  private  enemies  in  their 
own  name  and  by  their  own  authority.  The  ideas  of  political  subjection  were 
ahuost  entirely  lost,  and  freuuently  scarce  any  appearance  of  feudal  subordi- 
nation remauied.  Nobles  who  had  acquired  such  enoimous  power  scorned  to 
consider  themselves  as  subjects.  They  aspired  openly  at  bein^  ind^)endent ; 
the  bond.«;  which  connected  the  principal  members  of  the  constitution  with  the 
crown  were  dissolved.  A  kingdom  considerable  in  name  and  in  extent  was 
broken  into  as  many  separate  princinalities  as  it  contained  powerful  barona. 
A  thousand  causes  of  jealousy  and  discord  subsisted  among  them,  and  gave 
rise  to  as  many  wars.  Every  country  in  Europe,  wasted  or  kept  in  oontinual 
alarm  during  these  endless  contests,  wa^  filled  with  castles  and  places  at 
strength  erected  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  not  against  foreign  force, 
but  against  internal  hostilities.  A  universal  anarchy,  destructive  in  a  great 
measure  of  all  the  advantages  which  men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  pre- 
vailed. The  people,  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
community,  were  either  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with 
the  same  msolence  and  rigour  as  if  the^  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched 
condition.**  The  king,  stripped  of  almost  every  prerogative,  and  without 
authority  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutary  laws,  could  neither  protect  the 
innocent  nor  pimisli  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  Ivtrassed 
each  other  with  perpetual  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereign.  To  crown  all,  time  gradually  fixed  and  rendered 
venerable  this  pemickMis  system,  which  violence  had  established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  interior  administration  of 
government  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  centuiy.  AH  the  external 
operations  of  its  various  states  during  this  period  were,  of  course,  extremely 
feeble.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  with  dissension,  without  any 
common  interest  to  rouse  or  any  common  head  to  conduct  its  force,  was 
incapable  of  acting  with  vigour.  Almost  all  the  wars  in  Europe  during  the 
ages  which  I  have  mentioned  were  trifling,  indecisive^  and  productive  of  no 
considerable  event.  They  resembled  the  short  incursions  ot  pirates  or  ban- 
ditti, rather  than  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  army.  Every  baron,  at 
the  head  of  his  vassals,  carried  on  some  petty  enterprise  to  which  he  waa 
prompted  b^  his  own  ambition  or  revenge  The  state  i^f,  destitute  of  union, 
either  remained  altogether  inactive,  or,  if  it  attempted  to  make  any  eflfort, 
that  served  only  to  discover  its  impotence.  The  superior  genius  of  Charie- 
magne,  it  is  tnie,  united  all  these  disjointed  and  discordant  members,  and 
formed  them  again  into  one  body,  restored  to  government  that  degree  of 
activity  which  distinguishes  his  reign  and  renders  the  transactions  of  it  objects 
not  only  of  attention,  but  of  admiration,  to  more  enlightened  times.  But 
this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  to  the  feudal  government, 
was  of  short  duration.  Inmiediately  upon  his  death,  the  spirit  which  animated 
and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  ne  had  established  bmng  withdrawn,  it 
broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities  which  flow  from  anarcn;ir  <uid  discord, 
returning  with  additional  force,  afflicted  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  his 
empire  was  split  From  that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession  of 
umnteiesting  events,  a  serie.4  of  wars  the  motives  as  wdl  as  the  consequences 

"  Note  IX. 
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«i  uluck  were  onimportuit^  ffil  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  natioDs  in 


To  then  peroickxis  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fetal  in- 
fluenoe  •en  tiie  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men  do 
not  enjey  the  protection  of  regular  ffoveniroent,  together  with  the  expectation 
of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never  attempt  to 
auike  prugwsK  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaining  refinement  in  taste  or  in 
uanners.  That  period  ol  turbulence,  oppression,  and  rapine  which  I  have 
deseribed  was  ill  suited  to  favour  improvement  in  any  of  these.  In  less  than  a 
centunr  after  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  their  new  conquests,  ahno^t  all 
the  enects  mi  the  knowledce  and  civility  wliich  the  Romans  nad  spread 
through  Europe  disappeared  Not  only  the  arts  of  elei^ance,  which  minister 
to  luxury  aad  aie  supported  by  it,  but  manr  of  the  useful  arts,  without  which 
life  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  comfortable,  were  neglected  or  lost  Litera- 
ture, science,  taste,  were  words  little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are 
contemplating;  or,  if  they  ocair  at  anv  time,  eminence  in  them  is  a<:cribed  to 
perBons  and  productions  so  oontemptibie  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was 
little  caderateed.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  in  the  most  eminent 
stations  could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the 
breviuT  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  some  of  them  could  scarcely 
xead  it'*  The  memory  of  past  transactions  was  in  a  great  degree  lost,  or 
preserved  la  annals  filled  with  trilling  events  or  legendary  tales.  Even  the 
codes  ^  laws  published  by  the  severafnations  which  established  themselves  in 
the  (titfereilt  oountries  of  Europe  fell  into  disuse,  while  in  their  place  customs 
vague  and  capricious  were  substituted.  The  human  mind,  neglected,  unculti- 
irated,  and  depiiessed,  continued  in  the  most  profound  ignorance.  Europe, 
during  four  oenturies,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read,  either  on 
acooont  of  the  ele^ftnee  of  their  oomposition  or  the  justness  and  noveltjr  of 
ttmr  sentimenta  There  are  few  inventions  useful  or  ornamental  to  society 
of  which  that  km^  period  can  boast 

Even  the  Chnsttan  religion,  though  its  |>recepte  are  delivered,  and  its 
institutions  are  fixed  in  Scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  exempted 
them  from  being  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  degenerated,  during  those  ages 
of  darkness  into  an  iUiberal  superstition.  Tne  barbarous  nations,  when  con- 
ifierted  to  Ohrislianity,  changed  the  object,  not  the  spirit,  of  their  religious 
irorshin.  The?  endeavoured  to  condtiate  the  favour  of  the  tnie  Ood  by  means 
not  unlike  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  order  to  appease  their  false 
deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  sanctity  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  render 
men  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of  order  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined 
that  they  satisfied  every  obligation  (rf  duty  bj  a  scmpukMis  observance  of 
external  eeremeaies.**  Keligion,  accordin;^  to  their  conceptions  of  it,  compre- 
hended nothing  else ;  and  the  rites  by  which  they  nersuaded  themselves  that 
they  eeuld  gain  the  favour  of  Heaven  were  of  sucn  a  nature  as  might  have 
lieen  expected  from  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced 
them.  They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
Being  to  whoee  honour  they  were  consecrated,  or  so  amurd  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  reason  and  humanity.**  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfred  the  Qreat  in 
England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  gave  their  subjects  a  short 
glinqee  of  light  and  knowiedga  But  the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too  power- 
fid  for  their  efforts  and  institntions.  The  darkness  returned,  and  settled  over 
Europe  more  thick  and  heavy  than  before. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  during  these  centuries  were  stnmgers  to  the 
"  Note  X.  »*  Mote  XI.  »•  Note  XII. 
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arts  which  embelHsti  a  polished  age^  they  were  destitute  of  the  virtues  which 
abound  among  ][)eopIe  who  continue  m  a  8inii)le  state.  Force  of  mind,  a  sense 
of  personal  dignity,  eallantry  in  enterprise,  invincible  perseverance  in  execu- 
tion, contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  are  the  characteristic  virtues  of 
uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  offspring  of  equality  and  indepen- 
dence, both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had  destroyed.  The  spirit  of 
domination  corrupted  the  nobles,  the  yoke  of  servitude  depressed  the  people, 
the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  a  sense  of  equality  were  extin^ished, 
and  hardly  anything  remained  to  be  a  check  on  ferocity  and  violence. 
Human  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted  state  at  that  period  when  men  have 
lost  their  original  independence  and  simplicity  of  manners,  but  have  not 
attained  that  degree  of  refinement  which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  and 
of  propriety  in  conduct,  as  a  restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous 
crimes.  Accordingly,  a  greater  number  of  those  atrocious  actions  which  fill 
the  mind  of  man  with  astonishment  and  horror  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
centuries  under  review  than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
annals  of  Europe.  If  we  open  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  of  any  con- 
temporary autnor,  we  meet  with  a  series  of  deeas  of  cnielty,  perfidy,  and 
revenge  so  wiM  and  enormous  as  almost  to  exceed  belie! 

But  according  to  the  observation  of  an  el^nt  and  profound  historian,'' 
there  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  wefl  as  of  exaltation,  from  which 
human  affairs  naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progress,  and  beyond  which  they 
never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  When  defects  either 
in  the  form  or  in  the  administration  of  government  occasion  such  disorders  in 
society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerable,  it  becomes  the  common  interest  to 
discover  and  to  app'y  such  remedies  as  will  most  effectually  remove  them. 
Slight  inconveniences  may  be  long  overlooked  or  endured  ;  but  when  abuses 
grow  to  a  certain  pitch  the  society  must  go  to  ruin  or  must  attempt  to  reform 
them.  The  disorders  in  the  feudal  system,  together  with  the  corruption  of 
taste  and  manners  consequent  upon  these,  which  had  gone  on  increaMng  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  seemed  to  have  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess 
towaras  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  From  that  era  we  may  date  the 
return  of  government  and  manners  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can  trace  a 
succession  of  causes  and  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and 
more  conspicuous,  others  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible  influence 
to  abolish  confusion  and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order,  regularity,  and 
refinement 

In  pointing  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  events,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  observe  the  order  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy :  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connection  and  dependence,  and  to 
show  how  the  operation  of  one  event  or  one  cause  prepared  the  way  for 
another  and  augmented  its  influence.  We  have  hitherto  been  contemplating 
the  progress  of  that  darkness  which  spread  over  Europe,  from  its  first 
approach,  to  the  period  of  greatest  obscuration:  a  more  pleasant  exercise 
begins  here ;  to  observe  the  first  dawnings  of  returning  light,  to  mark  the 
various  accessions  by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced  towards  the 
full  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the 
hands  of  infidels,  seemea  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe  from  the 
letharcT  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce  any  con- 
siderable change  in  government  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the  human 
mind  to  view  those  places  which  have  been  distinguished  by  being  the  re£i- 
"  Hume'a  History  of  EngUnd,  vol.  li.  p.  441. 
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dence  of  any  illustrious  personage,  or  the  scene  of  any  great  transaction,  with 
Bome  de^iee  of  delist  and  veneration.  To  this  principte  must  be  ascribed  the 
superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians,  jfrom  the  earliest  ages  of  tlie 
Church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country  which  the  Almighty  had  selected 
as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  peopl^  and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  bad 
accomplished  the  redemption  of  mankmd.  As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could 
not  be  performed  without  considerable  expense,  fatieue,  and  dan^r,  it 
appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for 
almost  eveiy  crime.  An  (pinion  which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which 
gained  universal  credit,  wonderfully  augmented  the  number  of  credulous  pil- 
grims, and  increased  the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage. 
The  thousand  vears  mentioned  by  St.  John  "  were  supposed  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  end  of  the  worid  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  constenmtion  seized  man- 
kind ;  many  relinquished  their  possessions,  and.  abandoning  their  friends  and 
families,  hurried  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined 
that  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  judge  the  world.  ^*  While  Palestine  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  Catiphs.  they  had  encouraged  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem,  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial  species  of  commerce,  which 
brought  into  their  dominions  gold  and  silver  and  carried  out  of  them  but  relics 
and  consecrated  trinkets.  But  the  Turks  having  conquered  Syria  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  pilgrims  were  exoosed  to  outrages  of  every 
kind  from  these  fierce  barbarians.**  This  change,  nappening  precisely  at  the 
juncture  when  the  nanic  terror  which  I  have  mentions  rendered  pilgrimages 
most  frequent,  filled  Europe  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Every  person  who 
returned  from  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered  in 
visiting  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  Turks. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  fanatical  monk, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  against  the 
infidels,  and  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violence,  was  sufficient 
to  give  a  Ix^^nning  to  that  wild  enterprise.  Peter  the  Hermit,  for  that  was 
the  name  ofthis  martial  apostle,  ran  from  province  to  province  with  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this  holv  war,  and  v  herever  he 
came  kindled  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour  for  it  with  which  he  himself  was 
animated.  The  Council  -of  Placentia,  where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
persons  were  assembled,  pronounced  the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In  the  Council  of  Clermont,  still  more 
numerous,  as  soon  as  the  mea.snre  was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice, 
"  It  is  the  will  of  God."  Persons  of  all  ranks  catched  the  contagion ;  not  only 
the  gallant  nobles  of  that  i^re.  with  their  martial  followers,  whom  we  may 
suppose  apt  to  be  allured  by  the  boldness  of  a  romantic  enterprise,  but  men 
in  the  more  humble  and  pacific  stations  of  Hfe,  ecclesiastics  of  every  order,  and 
even  women  and  children,  engaged  with  emulation  in  an  undertaking  which 
was  deemed  sacred  and  meritorious.  If  we  may  believe  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  authors,  six  millions  of  persons  assumed  the  cros.s,** 
which  was  the  badge  that  distinguished  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  tliis 

"  Rev.  XX.  9,  3, 4.  "*  Jo.  Pan.  Schoep flint  de  aacrls  Oallorum 

"  Cfaronlc  WUl.    Oodelll,    sp.    Bouquet,  In  Orientem  Expeditionibus,  p.  4,  Argent., 

Itraoell  des  HWtorlens  de  France,  torn.  x.  p.  1T2S,  4to. 

2e2.~yiu  Abi>nta.  ibid.,  p.  333.-<!hronic.  .S.  *'  Fulcberioa  Ctfnotennis,   sp.    Bongarsii 

FtDUlHmla,  sp.  Eocard.  Corp.  Scrip.  Medtt  Gefta  Dei  per  Francoai  vol.  i.  p.  3S7.  edit. 
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holy  warfare.  All  BaFope,  says  the  ^noess  Anna  ComiieiMs  torn  up-  from 
the  foundation^  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body  upon 
Asia.**  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  entnusiastic  zeal  evaporate  at  once  -^  thar 
frenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant  During  two  centuries  Europe 
seems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  recover,  or  keep  possession  o^  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  through  that  period  vast  armies  continued  to  march  thither..** 

The  first  efforts  of  valour,  animated  by  enthusiasm,  were  irresistible :  part 
of  the  lesser  Asia,  all  Syria,  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  from  the  infidels  ^ 
the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  Mount  Sion  ;  ConstanUnookL  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  empire  in  the  East^  was  afterwards  seized  hgr »  M)a>  oi 
those  adventurers  who  had  taken  arms  against  t^e  Mahometans ;  and  an  earl 
of  Flanders  and  his  descendants  keprit  possession  of  the  imperial  throne 
during  half  a  century.  But  though  the  iirat  impression  <^  the  cnu«deEs  was 
so  unexpected  that  they  made  their  conquests  with  great  ease,  they  found 
infinite  difficulty  in  preserving  them.  Establishments  so  distant  from  Europe^ 
s  irrounded  by  wariiKe  nations  animated  with  fanatical  zeal  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  crusaders  themselves,  were  perpetually  in  dan^  of  bou^  over- 
turned. Before  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tne  Ohristiaus  werar 
driven  out  of  all  their  Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquiring  of  which  increiiible 
numbers  of  men  had  perished  and  immense  sums  of  money  had  been  wa&ted. 
The  only  common  enterprise  in  which  the  European  nations  ever  eqgaged^ 
and  which  they  all  undertook  with  equal  ardour,  remains  a  singular  monument 
of  human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  were,  beneficial  coBBeqnence& 
followed  which  had  neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.  In  tbetr  pcogresa 
towards  the  Holy  Land  the  followers  of  the  cross  matched  through  ceuutries 
better  ctiltivatea  and  more  civilized  than  their  own.  Their  fiist  rendezvoua 
was  commonly  in  Italy,  in  which  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities  had 
begun  to  apply  themsetves  to  oonimeroe.  and  had  made  considerable  advances 
towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement.  They  embarked  there,  and,  landing  iu 
Dalmatia,  pursued  their  route  by  land  to  Constantinopla  Thou^  the^  milir 
tary  spirit  had  been  long  extinct  in  the  Eastern  empire,  and  a  cL^potism  of 
the  worst  species  had  annihilated  almost  every  public  virtue^  yet  XSoustan.- 
tinople,  having  never  felt  the  destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  natkxis^.waa 
the  greatest  as  well  as  tiie  most  beautif  ol  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  u\ 
which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  m  maiuiers  and  arts. 
The  naval  power  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  considerable.  Manufaeiuies  of  tha 
most  curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Ck)U8tantBuyle  was 
the  chief  mart  in  Europe  for  the  oonmiodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  had  torn  from  the  empire  many  of  its  richest  provincea 
and  had  reduced  it  within  very  narrow  bounds,  yet  great  wealth  Howed  into 
the  capital  from  these  various  sources,  which  not  only  cherished  such  a  taste 
for  mapiificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences,  as  a{»ears  con> 
siderable  when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans  who  liad  assumed  the  cross  found  the  remains  of 
the  knowledge  and  arts  which  the  example  and  encouragement  ot  the  Calipha 
had  diffused  through  their  empire.  Although  the  attention  of  the  historians 
of  the  crusades  was  fixed  on  other  objects  than  the  state  of  society  and 
manners  among  the  nations  which  they  invaded,  although  most  ol  them  had 
neither  taste  nor  discernment  enough  to  describe  these,  they  relate,  however, 
such  signal  acts  of  humanity  and  generosity  in  the  conduct  of  Saladin,  as  well 
as  some  other  leaders  of  the  Mahometans,  as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their 

■*  AlexUa,  lib.  z.,  ap.  Bys.  Script.,  vol.  xi.  p.  334.  **  Note  XIIL 
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maimen.  It  ma  not  poasifale  lor  the  erusaden  to  tnvel  through  so  many 
countries,  and  to  behold  their  Yarioos  customs  and  institutions,  without 
acquiring  information  and  improvement  Their  views  enlarged ;  their  preju- 
dices wore  off;  new  ideas  crowded  into  their  minds ;  and  they  must  have  been 
sensible,  on  many  occanons,  of  the  nisticitT  of  their  own  manners  when  com- 
pared  with  those  of  a  more  polished  peopla  These  impressions  were  not  so 
slight  as  to  be  effiiced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A  close 
intereourse.  subsisted  between  the  Bast  and  West  during  two  centuries ;  new 
armies  were  continually  marching  from  Burope  to  Asia,  while  former  adven- 
turers returned  home,  and  imported  many  of  the  customs  to  which  they  had 
been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly,  we  discover,  soon 
after  the  commencement  <^  the  crusades,  greater  splendoiu:  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste  in  pleasure 
and  amusements,  together  with  a  more  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise,  spreading 
gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to  these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition 
or  folly,  we  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and 
ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  crusades  took  place  slowly ;  their 
influence  upon  the  state  of  property,  and  consequently  oi  power,  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate,  as  well  as  discernible. 
The  nobles  wno  assumed  the  cross  and  bound  themselves  to  march  to  the  Holy 
lAud  soon  perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessanr  towards  defrajring  the 
exnen;«  of  such  a  distant  expedition  and  enabling  them  to  i^pear  with  suit- 
able dignity  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.  But  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system 
was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes ;  and  subjects  in  that  age 
were  unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  Ko  expedient  reoiained  for  levying  the  suma 
requisite,  but  the  sale  of  their  possessions.  As  men  were  inflamed  with 
romantic  expectations  of  the  splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in 
Asia,  and  possessed  with  such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  as  swallowed 
lip  every  other  passion,  they  reliuquished  their  audent  inheritances  without 
any  reluctance,  and  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  that  they  might  sally 
forth  as  adventurers  in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries. 
The  monarchs  of  the  great  Kin^oms  in  the  West,  none  of  whom  had  engaged 
in  the  first  crusade^  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  considerable 
'  territories  to  their  crowns  at  snuUl  expense.**  JScMsides  this,  several  great 
barons  who  perished  in  the  holy  war  having  left  no  heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted 
of  course  to  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  bv  these  accessions  of  property, 
as  well  as  power  taken  from  the  one  scale  and  tnrown  into  the  other,  the  regal 
authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  declined.  The  absence, 
too,  of  many  potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  giye  law  to  their 
soverei|p»,  imbrded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  prerogative,  and 
of  aoquiriika  degree  of  weight  in  the  constitution  which  they  did  not  formerly 
possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  that,  as  aU  who  assumed  the 
cross  were  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Church,  and  its 
heaviest  anathemas  were  denoimoed  against  such  as  should  disquiet  or  aimoy 
those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  senice,  the  private  quarrels  and 
hostilitieB  which  banished  tranquillity  from  a  feudal  kingdom  were  suspended 
or  extinguished ;  a  more  general  and  steady  administration  of  juHtice  began  to 
be  introduced,  and  some  advances  were  nwde  towards  the  establishmeut  of 
regular  government  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.'^ 

**  Wilhelm.  Maljiisbiur.  Guibert.  AUmm,  ap.       — Gaib.  Abba^  ap.  BongHn.,  vol.  i.  pn.  480. 
Bongan..  vol.  I.  |>.  4^1.  482.— iiee  also  Note  XIVT 

■*  im  GttDge,  GlcMaar.,  voc.  Cruce  t^nattu. 
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The  oommercial  effects  of  the  crusadeB  were  not  less  considerable  than  those 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  first  armies  under  the  standard  of  tiie 
cross,  which  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Oodfrey  of  Bouillon  led  throufi^h  Germany 
and  Hungary  to  Constantinople,  suffered  so  much  by  the  length  of  the  march, 
as  well  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people  who  inhabited  those 
countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same  route ;  and,  rather 
than  encounter  so  many  dangers,  they  chose  to  go  by  sea.  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa  fiumished  the  transports  on  which  they  embarked.  The  jsam  which 
these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  from  such  numerous  armies  was 
immense.**  This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  they  gained  by  the 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land :  the  crusaders  contracted  with  them  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets  kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies 
advanced  hj  land,  and,  supplying  them  with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed 
all  the  profits  of  a  branch  of  commerce  which  in  every  age  has  been  extremely 
lucrative.  The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  crusaders  was  produc- 
tive of  advantages  still  more  permanent  There  are  charters  yet  extant^ 
containing  grants  to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  of  the  most  exten- 
sire  immunities  in  the  several  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia. 
All  the  commodities  which  they  imported  or  exported  are  thereby  exempted 
from  every  imposition ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of  large  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions 
arising  among  persons  settled  within  their  precincts  or  who  traded  under  their 
protection  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws  and  by  judges  of  their 
own  appointment*'  When  the  crusaders  seized  Constantinople  and  placed 
one  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian  states  were  like- 
wise gainers  by  that  event  The  Venetians,  who  had  planned  the  enterprise 
and  took  a  considerable  part  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  did  not  neglect  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  chief  advantages  redounding  from  its  success.  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  part  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece, 
Uttether  with  some  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Many 
valuable  branches  of  the  commerce  which  f<Mrmerly  centred  in  Constantinople 
were  transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  succession  of  events 
occasioned  by  the  holy  war  opened  various  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed 
in  such  abundance  into  these  cities  **  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with 
another  institution,  which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their 
own  liberty  and  independence. 

II.  The  institution  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  forming  of  cities  into  com- 
munities, corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of 
municipal  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause 
to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts^  and  to  diffuse  them  over 
Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system  of  oppression. 
The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  beooime  unbounded  and  intoleFatMe ;  they 
had  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  actual  servitude :  ^he 
oondition  of  tliose  dignified  with  the  name  of  freemen  was  often  little  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such  oppression  the  portion  of  those  alone 
who  dwelt  in  the  countir  and  were  employed  in  cultivating  the  estate  of 
their  master.  Cities  and  villages  found  it  necessary  to  hold  of  some  great 
lord,  on  whom  they  mi^ht  depend  for  protection  and  become  no  less  subject  to 
his  arbitrary  jurisdiction.  The  inhabitants  were  dq)rived  of  those  rights 
wliich,  in  social  life,  are  deemed  most  natural  and  inalienable.    They  could 


■•  Muratorl,  Antiqult.  lUlic  Medli  JEvi,  **  Vlllehardnufn.  Hlstolre  de  CoDFtaot,  uoxm 
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Dot  dispofie  of  the  effibcts  which  their  own  indnstiy  had  acquired,  either  hj  a 
)^r  wlij  or  by  aor  deed  executed  during  their  life.**  They  had  no  right  to 
appoint  ffimrdians  for  their  children  during  their  minoril^.  They  were  not 
permittea  to  many  witliout  pinxshasing  the  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they 
depended.**  If  once  they  liad  commenced  a  lawsuit^  th^  durst  not  terminate 
it  by  an  accommodation,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the  lord,  in  whose 
court  they  pleaded,  of  tne  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence."  8er> 
vices  of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from 
them  without  men^  or  moderation.  The  spirit  of  industry  was  checked  in 
some  cities  by  absurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exactions  ; 
nor  wouki  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  of  a  military  aristocracy  have 
permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  d^;ree  ol  height  or  vigour.'* 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
eommeice,  and  to  conceive  some  iaea  m  the  advantages  which  they  might 
derive  from  it,  thev  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  msolent 
k>fds,and  to  establish  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equal  government 
as  would  render  property  secure  and  industry  ftourishing.  The  German  em* 
peiors,  especially  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  line&  as  the  seat  of 
their  izoveruraent  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and  imperfect 
jurisitiction  in  that  country.  Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes 
or  with  their  own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the  interior 
police  of  Italy  and  gave  constant  employment  to  their  arms.  These  circum- 
stances encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centorv,  to  assume  new  privileges,  to  unite  together 
more  dowly,  and  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  politic  under  the  government 
of  bws  established  by  common  consent.**  The  rights  which  ntany  cities 
acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usurpations,  others  purchased  from  the  emperors, 
who  deemed  themselves  gainers  wnen  they  received  large  sums  for  iumiunities 
which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  withhold ;  and  some  cities  obtained  them 
mtuitouslyj^nom  the  ^nerosity  or  duality  ci  the  princes  on  whom  they 
depended.  The  great  mcrease  of  wealth  which  the  crusades  brought  into 
Italy  occasioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  min<u  of  the 
people,  and  excited  sudi  a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independence  that 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  crusade  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
ooantiy  had  either  purchased  or  had  extorted  large  immunities  from  the 
emperors.** 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before  it  made  its  way  into 
France.  Louis  le  Ores,  in  order  to  create  sonoe  power  that  might  counter- 
balance those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  cave  law  to  the  crown,  first 
adopted  the  pbin  of  conferring  new  privileses  on  vtie  towns  situated  within  its 
own  domain.  These  privileges  were  called  charter*  of  community ^  by  which 
he  enfranchised  the  inhabitants,  abolished  dl  marks  of  servitude,  and  formed 
them  into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  bv  a  council  and 
magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates  nad  the  right  of 
administeripi^  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levying  taxes,  of  embody- 
ing and  training  to  arms  the  militia  ot  the  town,  which  took  the  field  when 
required  by  the  sovereign,  under  the  command  ofofhcers  appointed  by  the 
community.    The  great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their  monarch,  and 

*  DKherlt  Sptdleg.,  torn.  xi.  pp.  374,  3T5,  pp.  325,  341. 

edit.ln4to.— OrdonnancesdesRoisde  France,  "  Dacber.  Splcit.,  vol.  ix.  p.  182. 

torn.  Hi.  p.  904,  no.  3,  6.  *«  M.    I'Abbe    Mably,    ObservatlonB   cur 

"  Onl..nn«nces  ctes  Rots  <te  PrADoe,  torn.  t.  I'Hlstoire  de  France,  torn.  11.  pp.  2,  96. 

n  23;  ton.  UL  pb  3113,  no.  I.— Mnrat.,  Antlq.  **  Marat.  Antiq.  lul.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  E. 

lu;^  vol.  Iv.  p.  30.— Docber.  SpleiL,  vol.  U.  -  Koto  XV. 
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gmnted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their  territariea.  They  had 
wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  that  thev  were 
ea^er  to  lay  hold  on  this  new  exi)eaie»t  for  raising  money,  hy  the  sale  ot  those 
charters  of  liberty.  Though  tlie  institution  of  communities  was  as  repugnant 
to  their  maxima  of  policy  as  it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they  disrei^arded 
remote  consequences  in  order  to  obtain  present  reuef.  in  less  than  two 
centuries  servitude  was  abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  Prance,  and  th^ 
became  free  conKurations,  instead  of  deftendent  villages  without  jurisdiction  or 
privileges.'^  Much  about  the  same  period  the  ^eat  cities  in  Germany  began 
to  acquire  like  immunities,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  liberty  and 
independence.**  The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Europe,  and  was  adopted 
in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms.'^ 

The  good  effects  of  this  new  institution  were  immediately  ielt.  and  its 
influence  on  government  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than  salu- 
tary. A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and  from  ail 
the  arbitrary  and  grievous  impositions  to  which  that  wretched  condition  had 
subjected  them.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  the  right  of  commimitv,  became  so 
many  little  republics,  governed  by  known  and  equal  laws.  Liberty  was 
deemed  such  an  essential  and  characteristic  part  in  their  constitution  that  if 
any  slave  took  refuge  in  one  of  them,  and  resided  there  during  a  year  without 
being  claimed,  he  was  instantly  dedared  a  freeman  and  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  community.** 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  erection  of  communitiefl, 
another  was  indebted  to  them  for  their  security.  Such  had  been  the  state  of 
Europe  during  several  centuries  that  self-preservation  obliged  every  man  to 
court  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  baron,  and  in  times  of  danger  nis  castle 
was  the  place  to  which  all  resorted  for  safety.  But  towns  surrounded  with 
walls,  whose  inhabitants  were  regularly  trained  to  arm^  and  bound  by  interest, 
as  well  as  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  reciprocally  to  defend  each  other, 
afforded  a  more  commodious  and  secure  retreat  The  nobles  began  to  be  ooa> 
sidered  as  of  less  importance  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guardians  to 
whom  the  people  could  look  up  for  protection  against  violence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their  credit  and  power  by  the 
privi'eges  granted  to  the  cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  both.  As 
there  were  no  regidar  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the  feudal  kingdoms,  the 
monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  field  but  what  was  composed  of  soldiers 
furnished  by  the  crown  vassals,  always  jealous  of  the  regal  authority ;  nor  had 
he  any  funds  for  carrying  on  the  public  service  but  such  as  they  granted  him  with 
a  very  sparing  hand.  But  when  the  members  of  communities  were  permitted 
to  bear  arms,  and  were  trained  to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  supplied 
the  first  defect,  and  gave  the  crown  the  command  of  a  body  of  men  independent 
of  its  great  vassals.  The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom 
they  respected  as  the  first  authors  of  their  liberties,  and  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  court  as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  domineering 
spirit  of  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  eviL 
as  on  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  which  added 
new  force  to  government.'* 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  all 
the  members  of  communities  as  roused  them  from  that  inaction  into  which 

**  Note  XVr.  Splcil..  vol.  Ix.  pp.  182,  185.— Ghaita  Comlt. 

*•  Note  XVII.  Forene.,  IMd..  p.  193. 

"  Note  XVIII.  '*  Ordtm.  des  Rota  de  France,  torn.  i.  pp. 

*' Sutut.     Huiuberti  Bellojoci,    Dacher.        602,  7e>6 ;  to.ii.  il.  pp.  318,  422. 
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itief  had  been  sunk  by  the  wiretchedness  of  their  f onner  statei  The  spirit  of 
industry  revived.  Commerce  became  an  object  oi  attention,  and  be^n  to 
flourish.  Population  increased.  Independence  wa9  estaUished ;  and  wealth 
flowed  into  cities  which  had  lon^  been  the  seat  of  poverty  and  oppression. 
Wealth  vrta  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants,  ostentation  ana  luxury ;  ■ 
and  though  the  former  was  formal  and  cumbersome,  and  the  latter  indcffant, 
they  led  gradually  to  greater  refinement  in  manners  and  in  the  habits  of  life. 
Together  with  thu  improvement  in  manners,  a  more  regular  species  of  govern- 
ment and  police  was  introduced.  As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the 
occasions  of  intercourse  among  men  increased,  statutes  and  regulations  multi' 
plied  of  course,  and  all  became  sensible  that  tneir  common  safety  depended  on 
observing  them  with  exactness  and  on  punishing  such  as  violated  them  with 
promptitude  and  ligour.  Laws  and  subordination,  as  well  as  polished  manners, 
taking  their  rise  in  cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through  the  rest  of 
the  society. 

IIL  The  inhabitants  of  dtitts,  having  obtained  personal   freedom   and 
mmiicipal  jurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.    It  was  . 
a  fundamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy  that  no  freeman  oonld  \ 
be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  bv  his  own  consent    In  consequence  J 
of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  were  called  to  his  court,  in  which  they  estab- 
lished, by  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they  deemed  most  beneficial  to 
their  small  society,  and  granted  th^r  superior  such  supplies  of  money  as  were 
proportioned  to  their  al^ties  or  to  his  wants.    The  barons  themselves,  con- 
formably to  the  same  maxim,  were  admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the 
nation,  and  concurred  with  the  sovereign  in  enacting  laws  or  in  imposing 
taxes.    As  the  superior  lord,  according  to  the  original  plan  of  feudal  policy, 
retained  the  direct  property  of  th  ise  lands  which  he  granted  in  temporary 
possession  to  his  vassals,  the  law,  even  after  fiefs  became  hereditary,  still  sup- 
posed this  original  practice  to  subsist    The  great  council  of  each  nation,    \ 
whether  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  parliament,  a  diet,  the  cortes,  or  the    I 
states-generaL  was  compel  entirely  of  such  barons  and  dignified  ecclesiastics    I 
as  held  immeoiately  of  the  crown.    Towns,  whether  situated  within  the  royal 
domain  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended  originally  for  protection  on  the 
lord  of  whom  they  held.    They  had  no  legal  nam&  no  political  existence 
which  could  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  legislative  assembly,  or  could 
sive  them  any  authority  ther&    But  as  soon  as  they  were  enfranchised,  and 
formed  into  bodies  corporate^  they  became  legal  and  independent  members  of 
the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights  essential  to  f  i^eemen.    Among 
these,  the  most  valuable  was  the  privilege  of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public 
laws  and  granting  national  subsidies.    It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed 
to  a  form  of  municipal  government  according  to  which  no  reflation  could  be 
established  within  the  community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised,  but  by  their 
own  consent,  to  claim  this  privilege.    The  wealth,  the  power,  and  considera- 
tion which  they  acquired  on  reooverinc  their  lil^erty  added  weight  to  their 
daim ;  and  favourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred, 
in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  their  obtaining  posses- 
sion oi  this  important  right    In  England,  one  of  the  first  countries  m  which 
the  representatives  of  wroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Henry  III.  summoned  them  to  } 
attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to  their  party  and  to  ' 
strengthen  the  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  regal  power.    Jn  France, 
Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enterprising,  considered 
them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with  equal  advantage  to 
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extend  the  royal  prerogative,  to  counterbalance  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  With  these  views^  he 
introduced  the  deputies  of  such  town 4  as  were  formed  into  communities  into 
the  states-general  of  the  nation/*  In  the  empire,  the  wealth  and  immu- 
nities of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  con^dderable 
members  of  the  Germanic  body.  Conscious  of  their  own  power  and  dignity, 
they  pretended  to  the  privile^  of  forming  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet,  and 
made  good  their  pretensions.^ *    [  1293. ] 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of  cities  first  gained  a  plaee  in 
the  legislature^  that  event  had  great  influence  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
government  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  popular  fiberty ;  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and  powerf id  guardians  of  their  rights 
and  privileges ;  it  established  an  uitermediate  power  between  the  king  and 
the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately,  and  which  at  some  timed 
opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other  occasions  checked  the  en- 
croachments of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  representatives  of  communities 
gained  any  degree  of  credit  and  influence  in  the  legislature,  the  spirit  of  laws 
became  difl'erent  from  what  it  had  formerly  been  ;  it  flowed  from  new  prin- 
ciples ;  it  was  directed  towards  new  objects ;  equality,  order,  the  public  goocL 
and  the  redress  of  grievances,  were  phrases  and  ideas  brought  into  use,  and 
which  grew  to  be  ^miliar  in  tne  statutes  and  jurisprudence  of  the  European 
nations.  Almost  all  the  efforts  in  favour  of  liberty  in  every  country  of  Europe 
have  been  made  by  this  new  power  in  the  le^lattire.  In  proportion  as  it 
rose  to  consideration  and  influence,  the  seventy  of  the  aristocratical  spirit 
decreased  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually  more  extensive, 
as  the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged.^' 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters  of 
communities,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  country  and  was 
employed  in  agriculture  b^an  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement.  During 
the  rigour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the  great 
body  of  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were  s'aves  fixed  to 
the  soil  which  thev  ciutivated,  and  together  with  it  were  transferred  from  one 
proprietor  to  another,  by  sale  or  by  conveyance.  The  spirit  of  feudal  policy 
did  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of  men.  It  was  an  estab- 
lished maxim  that  no  vassal  could  le^allv  diminish  the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  lord  from  whom  he  naa  received  it  In  consequence  of  this, 
manumission  by  the  authority  of  the  immediate  master  was  not  valid ;  and, 
unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior  lord  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  belonging 
to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  complete  ri^ht  to  their  Hberty.  Thus  it  became 
necessary  to  ascend  through  all  the  gradations  of  feudal  holding  to  the  king, 
the  lord  paramount^'  A  form  of  procedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome  dis- 
couraged the  practice  of  manumission.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often 
obtained  liberty  from  the  hiunanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom 
they  belonged  m  absolute  property.  The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil 
was  much  more  unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  people  had  obtained 
by  the  institution  of  communities  inr^ired  the  other  witn  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  acquiring  the  same  privileges ;  and  their  superiors,  sensible  of  the 

«*  Pft«qnler.  Rechercbet  de  U  Franoe,  ap.  «"  Not«  XIX. 

SI.  edit.  Par..  1633.  *•  Establiasements  de  Si.  Louis.  Ut.  U.  eh. 

*'  I*feff«l.  Alirege   d«   rillstolre  et  Drott  84.— Ordou.,  torn.  1.  p.  203,  Dote  («). 
d'AUenugne,  pp.  4j8,  461. 
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Tuioos  advantages  which  thej  had  derived  from  their  former  eoneesnons  to 
their  dependants,  were  less  unwiilinx  to  gratify  them  by  the  grant  of  new 
immimities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  beauue  more  frequent ;  and  the 
monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no  less  than  by  tneir  inclination 
to  rednoe  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured  to  render  it  general.  Louis  X. 
and  Philip  the  Long  issued  ordinances  deciarinf  **that  as  all  men  were  by 
nature  free  bom,  and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Franks, 
they  determined  that  it  should  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  :  therefore 
they  appointed  that  enfranchisements  should  be  granted  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  upon  just  and  reasonable  conditions.^  **  These  edicts  were  carried 
into  iromemate  execution  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  of  their 
sovereigns,  together  with  the  expectation  of  considerable  smus  which  they 
might  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependants 
at  liberty ;  and  servitude  was  gradually  abolished  in  almost  every  province  of 
the  kingdom.**  In  Italy,  the  establishment  of  republican  government  in  their 
great  dties,  the  genius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely  diftierent  from 
those  of  the  feudal  policy,  together  with  the  ideas  of  equality,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce  had  rendered  familiar,  gnidaally  introduced  the  practice  of 
enfranchising  the  ancient  predial  slaves.  In  some  provinces  of  Germany,  the 
persons  who  had  been  suoject  to  this  species,  of  bondage  were  released ;  in 
others,  the  rigour  of  their  state  was  mitisated.  In  England,  as  the  spirit  of 
liberty  gained  ground,  the  very  name  ana  idea  of  i>ersonal  servitude,  without 
any  formal  interposition  of  the  legislature  to  prohibit  ft,  was  totally  banished. 

The  eifects  of  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  so  great  a  part 
of  the  people  could  not  fail  of  being  considerable  and  extensive.  Tne  husband- 
man, master  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reaping  for  himself  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  fields  where  he  had  formerly  been 
compelled  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  odious  names  of  master  and 
of  slave,  the  most  mortifying  and  depressing  of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature, 
were  abolished.  New  prospects  opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  presented  themselves,  to  those  who  were  eroancipated.  The 
expectati<Hi  of  bettering  their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raising  themselves  to 
a  more  honourable  condition,  concurred  in  calling  forth  their  activity  and 
genius ;  and  a  numerous  class  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence 
and  were  employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citi/^ns, 
and  con  tributedf  towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  members. 

y.  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce  a 
more  regular,  equal,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice  contributed  greatly 
towards  the  imt>roveroent  of  society.  What  were  the  particuUur  modes  of  dis- 
pensing justice,  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various  barbarous  nations 
which  overran  the  Roman  empire  and  took  possession  of  its  different  provinces, 
cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  We  may  conclude,  from  the  form 
of  government  established  among  them,  as  well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authoritv  of  the  ma^strate  was  extremely 
limited,  and  the  independence  of  individiuUs  proportionally  great  History 
and  records,  as  far  as  these  reach  back,  justify  this  conclusion,  and  represent 
the  ideas  and  exercise  of  justice  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  as  little  different 
from  thoee  which  must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  lif&  To 
maintain  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  society  by  the  regular  execution  of  known 
laws ;  to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
*f  OrdoD..  torn.  1.  pp.  6SS,  653.  **  Note  XX. 
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the  oommnnity ;  to  oonsider  the  punishment  of  criminals  as  a  public  example 
to  deter  others  from  violating  the  law8.-*weie  objects  of  government  little 
understood  in  theory,  and  less  resarded  in  practice.  The  magistrate  could 
hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice  ;  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons.  Resentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for  prosecuting  crimes ;  and 
to  gratify  that  passion  was  considered  as  the  chief  end  in  punishing  them. 
He  who  sutferea  the  wrong  was  the  only  person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the 
aggressor  and  to  exact  or  to  remit  the  punishment  From  a  system  of  judicial 
procedure  so  crude  and  defective  that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  subsistence  of  dvil  society,  disorder  and  anarchv  flowed.  Superstition  con* 
curred  with  this  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  government  ui  obstructing 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  in  rendering  it  capricious  ana  unequal  To 
provide  remedies  for  these  evils,  so  as  to  give  a  more  regular  course  to  justice, 
was,  during  several  centuries,  one  great  ooject  of  political  wisdom.  The  regu- 
lations for  this  purpose  may  be  reduced  to  three  general  heads :  to  explain 
these,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  operated,  is  an  important 
article  in  the  history  of  society  among  the  nations  of  JBurope. 

1.  The  first  considerable  step  towards  establishing  an  equal  administration 
of  justice  was  the  abolishment  of  the  right  which  individuals  claimed  of  waginff 
war  with  each  other  in  their  own  name  and  by  their  own  authority.  To  repd 
injuries,  and  to  revenge  wrongSi  is  no  less  natural  to  man  than  to  cultivate 
friendship ;  and  while  socielr  remains  in  its  most  simple  state,  the  former  ia 
oonsiderra  as  a  personal  rignt,  no  less  unalienable  than  the  latter.  Nor  do 
men  in  this  sitiuition  deem  that  thejr  have  a  title  to  redress  their  own  wrongs 
alone :  they  are  touched  with  the  injuries  done  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
connected  or  in  whose  honour  they  are  interested,  and  are  no  less  prompt  to 
aven^  them.  The  savage,  how  imperfectly  soever  he  may  comprehend  the 
principles  of  political  union,  feels  warmly  the  sentiments  of  social  affection  and 
the  obligations  arising  from  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  of  an  injuiy 
or  atlront  offered  to  his  family  or  tribe,  he  kindles  into  rage,  and  pursues  the 
authors  oi  it  with  the  keenest  resentment.  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to 
expect  redress  from  any  arm  but  his  own,  and  as  infamous  to  give  up  to 
another  the  right  of  determining  what  reparation  he  should  accept,  or  with 
what  vengeance  he  should  rest  satisfied. 

The  maxims  and  practice  of  all  uncivilized  nations  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution  and  pmiishment  of  offenders,  particularly  those  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  other  barbarians  who  invadea  the  Roman  empire,  are  perfectly 
conformable  to  these  ideas.*'  While  they  retained  their  native  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies,  the  defects 
in  this  imperfect  system  of  crimiiud  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits  that  name)  were 
less  sensibly  felt  When  they  came  to  setUe  in  the  extensive  provinces  which 
they  had  conauered,  and  to  form  themselves  into  great  monarchies,  when  new 
objects  of  ambition  presenting  themselves  increased  both  the  number  and  the 
violence  of  their  dissensions,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  new  maxims  con- 
cerning the  redress  of  injuries,  and  to  have  regulated  by  general  and  equal 
laws  that  which  they  formerlv  left  to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private 
passion.  But  fierce  and  haughty  chieftains,  accustomed  to  avens^e  themselves 
on  such  as  had  injured  them,  did  not  think  of  relinquishing  a  ri^t  which  they 
con.sidered  as  a  privilege  of  their  order  and  a  mark  of  their  independence. 
Laws  enforced  by  the  authority  of  princes  and  magistrates  who  possessed  little 
power  commanded  no  great  d^giee  of  reverence.  The  administration  of 
justice  among  rude,  illiterate  people  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  uniform, 

*•  T«dt.  de  Mor.  GermwiH  cap.  21,— Veil.  Psterc,  lit.  U.  c.  US. 
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as  to  induce  men  to  submit  impficitlj  to  its  determinations.  Every  offended 
baron  buckled  on  his  armour  and  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vassals. 
His  adversary  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  laws  which  could  afford  them  no  protection ;  neither  of  them 
would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  ana  their  passions  were  warmlj 
interested,  to  ttie  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inauiry.  Both  trusted  to 
their  swords  for  the  decision  of  the  contest.  The  kindred  and  dependants  of 
the  aggressor,  as  well  as  the  defender,  were  involved  in  the  quarrel  They  had 
not  even  l^e  liberty  of  remaining  neutral.  Such  as  refused  to  a<ft  in  ooneert 
with  the  party  to  which  they  belonged  were  not  only  exposed  to  infamy,  but 
subjected  to  legal  penalties. 

The  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  torn  and  afflicted,  during  several 
centuries,  by  intestine  wars,  excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  on 
with  all  the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  territory,  disjoined  from 
those  around  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom  ceased.  The  evil 
became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted  that  the  form  and  laws  of  private  war 
were  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made  a  part  in  the  system  of 
jurisprudence,*'  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  practice  nad  been  founded  in 
some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original  constitution  of  civil  society. 

So  great  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  these  perpetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the  nobles 
this  pernicious  privilege.  It  was  the  interest  of  every  sovereign  to  abolish  a 
practice  which  almost  annihilated  his  authority.  Charlemagne  prohibited  it 
Dy  an  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  the  I^vil  to  destroy  the  order  and 
ha))piness  of  society ;  **  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,  however  vigorous  and 
active,  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  established  Instead  of 
enforcing  this  prohibition,  his  feeble  successors  durst  venture  on  nothing  more 
than  to  apply  palliatives.  They  declared  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  com- 
mence war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  kindred  and  dependants 
of  his  adversary ;  they  ordained  that,  after  the  commission  of  the  trespass  or 
crime  which  save  rise  to  a  private  war,  fort^  days  must  elapse  before  the 
T^erson  injured  should  attack  the  vassals  of  his  adversary ;  they  emoined  all 
persons  to  suspend  their  private  animosities  and  to  cease  from  hostilities  when 
the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The 
Church  oo-ojperatod  with  the  civil  magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority,  in 
order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Various 
councils  issued  decrees  prohibiting  all  private  wars,  and  denounced  the  heaviest 
anath^nas  against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society  by  claim- 
ing or  exercising  that  barbarous  right  The  aid  of  religion  was  called  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.  The  Almighty  was  said  to 
have  manifested,  by  visions  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  disap 
probation  of  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  armed  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.  Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheathe  their 
swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as  Christians  and 
as  members  of  the  same  society.  But  this  junction  of  civil  and  eccle$ia<;tical 
authority,  though  stren^hened  by  everything  most  apt  to  alarm  and  to  over- 
awe the  credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no  other  effect  than  some 
temporary  suspension  of  hastilities,  and  a  cessation  from  war  on  certain  days 
and  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  devotion.  The  nobles 
continued  to  assert  this  dangerous  privilege ;  they  refused  to  obey  some  oi  the 

**  Beaamanolr.  Constmn^  de  BeaiivolBlB,  **  Ospitol.  A.D.  801.  edit.  Baliu.,  Tol.  i.  p. 
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laws  calculated  to  annul  or  ciicumscribe  it ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  petitionecL 
they  remonstrated,  they  struggled  for  the  right  of  private  war,  as  the  highest  aud 
most  honourable  distinction  of  their  order.  Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century  we  find  the  nobles  in  several  provinces  of  France  contending  for  their 
ancient  method  of  terminating  their  Oitferenoes  by  the  sword,  in  preference  to 
that  of  submitting  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  The  final  abolition  kA 
this  practice  in  ttuit  kingdom  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrees,  as  to  the 
gradual  increase  (rf  the  royal  authority  and  to  the  imperceptible  progress  of 
juster  sentiments  concemmg  government^  order^  and  public  security.'** 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat  was  another  con- 
siderable step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  r^Iar  government  as  secured 
public  order  and  private  tranquillity.  As  the  ri^nt  of  private  war  left  maiiy 
of  the  quarrels  among  individuals  to  be  decided.like  those  between  nations, 
by  arms,  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  was  established  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  banished  equity  from  courts  of  justice^  and  rendered 
chance  or  force  tae  arbiter  of  their  determinations.  In  civihzed  nations,  all 
transactions  of  any  importance  are  concluded  in  writing.  The  exhibition  of 
the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  ascertains  with  pre- 
cision what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  perform.  But  among  a  rude  people, 
when  the  arts  of  reacung  and  writing  were  such  uncommon  attainments  tnat 
to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a  person  to  the  apnellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned 
man,  scarcely  anything  was  committed  to  writing  out  treaties  between  princes, 
their  grants  ana  charters  to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between 
private  parties  as  were  of  extraordinary  consequence  or  had  an  extensive  effect. 
The  greater  part  of  affairs  in  common  life  and  business  was  carried  on  hj 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many  civil  questions,  not  only  made  it 
difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient  to  establish  any  cfaini,  but  encouraged  false- 
hood and  fraud,  by  rendering  them  extremely  easy.  liven  in  criminal  cases, 
where  a  particular  fact  must  be  ascertained  or  an  accusation  must  be  dis- 
proved, the  nature  and  effect  of  legal  evidence  were  little  understood  by 
barbarous  nations.  To  define  with  accuracy  that  species  of  evidence  which 
a  court  had  reason  to  expect^  to  determine  when  it  ought  to  insist  on  positive 
proof  and  when  it  shoula  be  satisfied  with  a  proof  from  circumstances,  to  com- 
pare the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses,  and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due 
to  each,  were  discussions  too  intricate  and  subtile  for  the  jurisprudence  of 
ijB^iorant  ages.  In  order  to  avoid  encumbering  themselves  with  tliese,  a  more 
simple  form  of  procedure  was  introduced  into  courts  as  well  civil  as  criminaL 
In  all  cases  where  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  tiie  clearest  and 
most  direct  evidence,  the  person  acciised,  or  he  against  whom  an  action  was 
brought,  was  called  legally,  or  offered  voluntariljr,  to  purge  himself  by  oath  ; 
and  upon  his  declaring  hu  innocence  he  was  instantly  acquitted.**  This 
absurd  practice  effectually  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punish- 
ment, by  rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so  powerful  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  resist  it  The  pernicious  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and,  in  order  to 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained  that  oaths  should  be  administered  with 
great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  eveir  circumstance  which  could  inspire 
religious  reverence  or  superstitious  terror.*'  This,  however,  proved  a  feeble 
remedy :  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and  their  impression  on  the 
imagination  gradually  diminished ;  men  who  could  venture  to  disregard  truth 

"•  Note  XXT.  "  Do  Oftns^  Olonar.,  toc.  JummtKbtm^ 
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were  not  i^t  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an  oath.  Their  observation  of 
this  put  legislators  upon  devising  a  new  expedient  for  rendering  the  purgation 
by  oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory.  They  required  the  person  accused  to 
appear  with  a  certain  number  of  freemen,  his  neighboiirs  or  relations,  who 
corroborated  the  oath  which  he  took,  by  swearing  that  they  believed  all  that 
he  had  uttered  to  be  trua  These  were  called  compurgaiorsj  and  their  number 
varied  according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  dispute*  or  the  nature  of 
the  crime  with  which  a  person  was  charged."  In  some  cases  the  concurrence  of 
no  less  than  three  hundred  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit 
the  person  accused.^  But  even  this  device  was  found  to  be  ineHectual.  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  during  several  a^es,  not  to 
desert  the  chief  on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with  whom  the 
ties  of  blood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold  enough  to  violate  the 
laws  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  willing  to  abet  and  eager  to  serve  him  in 
whatever  manner  he  required.  The  formality  of  calling  compurgators  proved 
an  apparent,  not  a  real,  security  against  falsehood  and  perjury ;  and  the  sen- 
tences of  courts,  while  they  continued  to  refer  every  point  in  question  to  the 
oath  of  the  defendant,  became  so  flagrantly  iniquitous  as  to  excite  universal 
indignation  against  this  method  of  procedure.^^ 

Sensible  of  these  defects,  but  strangers  to  the  manner  of  correcting  them 
or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible  method 
of  discovering  truth  and  of  guarding  against  deception,  appealed  to  Heaven, 
and  referred  evety  point  in  cfispute  to  be  determined,  as  they  imagined,  by  the 
decisions  of  unerring;  wisdom  and  impartial  justice.  The  person  accused,  in 
order  to  nrove  his  mnooence,  submitted  to  trial,  in  certain  cases,  either  by 
plunging  tiis  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  by  lifting  a  red-hot  iron  with  his  nakea 
nana,  or  by  walking  barefoot  over  burning  ploughshares,  or  by  other  experi- 
ments equally  perilous  and  formidable.  On  other  occasions  he  challenged  his 
accuser  to  fi^ht  him  in  single  combat.  All  these  various  forms  of  trial  were 
conducted  with  many  devout  ceremonies ;  the  ministers  of  religion  were  em- 
ployed ;  the  Almighty  was  called  upon  to  interpose  for  the  manifestation  of 
guilt  and  for  the  protection  of  innocence ;  and  whoever  escaped  unhurt  or 
came  off  victorious  was  pronounced  to  be  acquitted  by  the  judgment  qf 

Among  all  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  existence 
to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  that 
affected  the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men  to  the  determina- 
tion of  chance  or  oi  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  the  n)0Ht 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  There  were  circumstances,  however,  which 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any 
point  in  contest  as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven  and  a  certain  method  of  dis- 
covering its  will.  As  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  carries  on  the  government  of  the  universe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and 
-general  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  in  every  case  which  their  passions 
or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  ou^ht 
visibly  to  display  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence  and  punishing  guilt. 
It  requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  philosophy  to  correct  this 
popular  error.  But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  Europe  durmg  the  Dark  Ages, 
instead  of  correcting,  stren^hened  it  Religion,  for  several  centuries,  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  behoving  the  legendary  history  of  those  saints  whose  names 

■«  Dn  Cange.  Gloaear.,  yol.  Ui.  p.  1599.  *«  T^g.  T/onf^bard.,  lib.  it.  tit.  55,  A  34. 
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crowd  and  diflffraoe  the  RomUh  calendar.  The  fabulous  tales  oonoerning  their 
miracles  bad  been  declared  authentic  by  the  bulls  of  popes  and  the  decrees  of 
councils  ;  they  made  the  Rreat  subjects  of  the  instructions  which  the  clergy 
offered  to  the  people,  and  were  received  by  them  with  implicit  credulity  and 
admiration.  By  attending  to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that 
the  established  laws  of  nature  might  be  violated  on  the  most  frivolous  occa- 
sions, and  were  taught  to  look  rather  for  particular  and  extraordinary  acts 
of  power  under  the  divine  administration  than  to  contemplate  the  regular 
progress  and  execution  of  a  general  plan.  One  superstition  prepared  the  way 
for  another ;  and  whoever  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  interposed 
miraculousljr  on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  in  legends  could  not  but 
expect  his  intervention  in  matters  of  greater  importance,  when  solemnly 
referred  to  his  decision. 

With  this  superstitious  opinion  the  martial  spirit  of  Europe,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  concurred  in  establishing  the  mode  of  trial  by  juaidal  combat. 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  with  his  swora  whatever  his  lips  had  uttered  was  the 
first  maxim  of  honour  with  every  gentleman.  To  assert  their  own  rights  by 
force  of  armsj  to  inflict  veng;eance  on  those  who  had  injured  or  affrontM  them, 
were  the  distinction  and  pride  of  high-spirited  nobles.  The  form  of  trial  by 
combat)  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  flattered  and  grati6ed  these  passions. 
Every  man  was  Uie  guardian  of  his  own  honour  and  of  his  own  fife ;  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future  reputation,  depended  on  his  own 
courage  and  prowess.  This  mode  of  decision  was  considered,  accordingly,  as 
one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  wise  policy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  wa^  introduced, 
all  the  forms  ot  trial,  by  fire  or  water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell 
into  disuse,  or  were  emplo.yed  only  in  controversies  between  persons  of  inferior 
rank.  As  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat; 
it  was  quickly  authorized  over  all  Europe,  and  received  in  every  country  with 
equal  satis&iction.  Not  only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  contested 
facts,  but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were  determined  by  the  issue  of 
a  combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  more 
liberal,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  by  investigation  and  argument 
Not  ouljT  might  parties  whose  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  eagerness  and 
the  hostility  of  opposition  defy  their  antagonist  and  require  him  to  make  good 
his  charge  or  to  prove  his  innocence  with  nis  sword,  but  witnesses  who  haa  no 
interest  m  the  issue  of  the  Question,  though  called  to  declare  the  truth  by  laws 
which  ou^ht  to  have  atforaed  them  protection,  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally  nound  to  assert  the  veracity  of  their 
evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the  absurdities  of  this  military 
jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge  was  not  sacred  from  its  violence. 
Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt  a  judge  when  about  to  deliver  his 
opinion  ;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity  and  corruption  in  the  most  reproachful 
terms,  and,  throwiug  down  his  gauntlet,  might  challenge  him  to  defend  his 
integrity  in  the  field ;  nor  could  he,  without  infamy,  refuse  to  accept  the 
defiance,  or  decline  to  enter  the  lists  against  such  an  adversarv. 

Thus  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  hke  other  abuses,  spread,  gradually,  and 
extended  to  all  persons,  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women,  minors, 
superannuated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or  justice  be 
compelled  to  take  arms  or  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce champions,  who  offered  from  affection,  or  were  engaged  by  rewards,  to 
fight  their  oattles.  The  solemniti&s  of  a  judicial  combat  were  such  as  were 
natural  in  an  action  which  was  considered  both  as  a  formal  appeal  to  Qod  and 
as  the  final  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest  moment.    Every  circumstance 
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relating  to  them  ma  rqpilated  by  the  ediclA  of  princes^  and  explained  in  the 
comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and  even  superstitious  accuracy.  Skill 
in  these  laws  and  rights  was  frequentl};  the  only  science  of  which  warlike 
nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were  ambitious  to  attain.** 

By  this  barnarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely  perverted.  Force  iisurp^  the  place  of 
equity  in  eourts  of  judicature,  and  justice  was  banished  from  her  proper 
mansion.  Discernment,  learning,  integrit^jr,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to 
a  judge  than  bodily  strength  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  anus.  Dfuing 
Gourage  and  superior  vigour  or  address  were  of  more  moment  towards  securing 
the  favourable  issue  of  a  suit  than  the  equity  of  a  cause  or  the  clearness  of  the 
evidence.  Men,  of  course,  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  the  talents  which 
they  found  to  be  of  (greatest  utility.  As  strength  of  body  and  address  in  arms 
were  no  less  requisite  in  those  lists  which  they  were  obliged  to  enter  in 
defence  of  their  private  rights,  than  in  the  field  ot  battle,  where  they  met  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  it  became  tbe  great  object  of  education,  as  well  ta 
the  chief  empk)yment  ot  life,  to  acquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The 
administration  of  justice,  instoid  of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
e^iuity  or  to  reverence  the  decisions  of  law,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  their 
manners,  and  taught  them  to  consider  force  as  the  great  arbiter  of  right  and 
wrong. 

These  pemicioua  effects  of  the  trial  by  combat  were  so  obvious  that  they 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  tbe  unobserving  age  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced. The  deigy,  from  the  beginning,  remonstrate  against  it  as  repug- 
nant to  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity  and  subversive  of  justice  and  order.*'  But 
the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it  had  taken  such  hold  of  the  minds 
of  men  that  they  disregarded  admonitions  and  censures  which  on  other 
occasions  would  have  struck  them  with  terror.  The  evil  was  too  ^reat  and 
inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and,  continuing  to  increase,  the  civil  power 
at  length  found  it  necessary  to  interpose.  Conscious,  however,  of  their  own 
limited  authority,  monarchs  proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  attenipts 
to  restrain  or  to  set  any  bounds  to  this  practice  were  extremely  feeble.  One 
of  the  earliest  restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Europe  is  that  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  It  extended  no  farther  than  to  pro- 
hibit the  trial  by  combat  in  miestions  concerning  property  of  small  value.** 
Louis  VII.  of  France  imitatea  his  example,  and  issued  an  edict  to  the  same 
effect '^  St  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a  legislator  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
his  age,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  trial  bjr  evidence  in  place  of  that  by  combat ;  but  his  regulations 
with  respect  to  this  were  confined  to  his  own  domains  ;  for  the  great  vassals 
of  the  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so  fondly 
attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to  venture  to  extend 
it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
Tlie  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat,  and  discouraged:  it  on  every  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and  fortunes 
on  their  own  courage  ak>ne,  and  contend^  with  so  much  vehemence  for  the 
preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  successors  of 
St  Lonifl,  unable  to  oppose  andi^raid  of  offending  such  powerful  subjects,  were 

*"  See  *  coiioos  discount  oonoeniing  the  '*  Dn  Cange,  Qloeaar.,  too.  DwUum^  vol. 

Uw8  of  Judicial  oombet,  bj  Tbonuis  of  \Vood-  11.  p.  1676. 

Mock,  duke  of  Qloucester.  uncle  to  Richard  II.,  *"  Bruseel,  Usage  dee  Flcfi,  vol.  U.  p.  963. 
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obliged  not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  authorize  the  piactice  which  he  had 
attempted  to  abolish.**  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  etiorts  equally  zealous 
were  employed  to  maintain  tiie  established  custom,  and  similar  concessions 
were  extorted  from  their  respective  sovereigns.  It  continued,  however,  to  be 
an  obiect  of  policy  with  every  monarch  of  abilities  or  vigour,  to  explode  the 
trial  oy  combat ;  and  various  edicts  were  issued  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
observation  .which  was  made  concerning  the  ri^ht  of  private  war  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  under  review,  ^o  custom,  how  absurd  soever 
it  may  be,  if  it  has  subsisted  long,  or  derived  its  source  from  tlie  manners  and 
prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  it  prevails,  was  ever  abolished  by  the  bare  pro- 
mulgation of  laws  and  statutes.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  must  change, 
or  some  new  power  sutticient  to  counteract  the  prevalent  custom  must  ue 
introduced.  Such  a  change  accordingly  took  place  in  Enrope,  as  science 
gradually  increased  and  society  advanced  towards  more  perfect  order.  In 
proportion  as  the  prerogative  of  princes  extended  and  came  to  acquire  new 
force,  a  power  interested  iji  suppressing  every  practice  favourable  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  nobles  was  mtroduced.  l!he  struggle,  nevertheless,  sub- 
sisted for  several  centuries :  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  ideas  seemed 
to  gaui  ground ;  sometimes  ancient  habits  recurred ;  and  Uiough,  upon  the 
whole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  more  into  disuse,  yet  instances  of 
it  occur  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  history  both  of  France  and  of 
England.  In  nropoition  as  it  declined,  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
was  restored,  tne  proceedings  of  courts  were  directed  by  known  laws,  the  study 
of  these  became  an  object  of  attention  to  judges,  and  the  people  of  Euroi)e 
advanced  fast  towards  civility  when  this  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their 
manners  was  removed.** 

3.  By  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to  those 
of  the  king,  and  subjecting  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review  of  the  latter, 
a  new  step,  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have  abready  mentioned, 
was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular,  consistent,  and  vigorous  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Amons;  all  the  encroachments  of  tiie  feudal  nobles  on  the 
prerogative  of  their  monarcns^  their  usurping  the  administration  of  justice  with 
supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  within  the  precincts  of 
their  own  estates,  was  the  most  singular.  In  other  nations,  suDJects  have 
contended  with  their  sovereigns,  and  nave  endeavoured  to  extend  their  own 
power  and  privileges ;  but  in  the  history  of  their  struggles  and  pretensions  we 
discover  nothing  similar  to  this  right  which  the  feu£d  barons  claimed  and 
obtahied.  It  must  have  been  something  peculiar  in  their  genius  and  manners 
that  suggested  this  idea  and  prompted  them  to  insist  on  such  a  claim.  Among 
the  rude  people  who  conquered  tne  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  established  new  kingdoms  there,  the  passion  of  resentment,  too  impetuous 
to  bear  control,  was  permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  by  the  authority 
of  laws.  The  person  offended,  as  has  been  observed,  retained  not  only  the 
right  of  prosecuting  but  of  punishing  his  adversary.  To  him  it  belonged  to 
indict  such  vengeance  as  satiated  his  rage,  or  to  accept  of  such  satisfaction  as 
appeased  it  But  while  fierce  barbarians  continued  to  be  the  sole  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  their  enmities  were  implacable  and  immortal :  they  set  no 
bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vengeance  or  to  the  duration  of  their 
resentment.     The  excesses  which  this  occasioned  proved  so  destructive  of 

Seace  and  order  in  society  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  devise  some  remedy.  At 
rst  recourse  was  had  to  arbitrators,  who  by  persuasion  or  entreaty  prevailed 
on  the  party  offended  to  accept  of  a  fine  or  composition  from  the  aggressor  and 

**  OrdoD.,  torn.  i.  pp.  33S,  990,  435.  •'  Note  JUL 
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to  drop  all  farther  prmecutioa  But,  as  submission  to  i^ersons  who  had  no 
legal  or  ma^tenal  authority  was  a  together  voluntary,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  judges,  with  power  sufficient  to  enforce  their  own  decisions.  The 
leader  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  follow  and  to  obey,  whose  courage  they 
respected  and  in  whose  intecrity  they  placed  confidence,  was  the  person  to 
whom  a  martial  pec^le  naturally  committed  this  important  prerogative.  Every 
chieftain  was  the  commander  of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  judge  in  peace. 
Every  baron  led  his  vassals  to  the  field,  and  administered  justice  to  them  in 
his  hall.  The  high-spirited  dependants  would  not  have  recognized  any  other 
aathority  or  have  submitted  to  any  other  jurisdiction.  But  in  times  of  turbu-  ^ 
lence  and  violence  the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not  only  with  ' 
trouble,  but  with  danger.  No  person  could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge  if 
he  did  not  possess  power  suihcient  to  protect  the  one  party  from  the  violence 
of  private  revenge  and  to  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  as  he 
enjoined.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  this  office 
rec^uired,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which  they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a  compen- 
sation to  the  person  or  family  who  had  been  niiured,  levied  an  additional  sum 
as  a  recompense  for  their  own  labour ;  and  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms  the  latter 
was  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regularly  exacted,  as  the  former. 
Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  manners  or 
political  state  of  the  feudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurixdictions  came 
not  only  to  be  estabhshed  in  every  kingdom,  but  were  established  in  such  a 
way  that  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition  in  main- 
taining and  extending  them.  It  was  not  merely  a  point  of  honour  with  the 
feudal  nobles  to  dispense  justice  to  their  vassals,  out  from  the  exercise  of  that 
power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue,  and  the  emoluments  of  their 
courts  were  frequently  the  main  support  of  their  dignity.  It  was  with  infinite 
zeal  that  they  asserted  and  defended  this  high  privilege  of  their  order.  By 
this  institution,  however,  every  kingdom  in  Europe  was  split  into  as  many 
separate  inrincipalities  as  it  contained  powerful  barons.  Their  vassals,  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war.  were  hardly  sensible  of  an  authority  but  that  of  their  imme- 
diate superior  lord.  They  felt  themselves  stibject  to  no  other  command.  They 
'Were  amenable  to  no  other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  tojrether  these 
smaller  confederacies  became  dose  and  firm  ;  the  bonds  of  public  union  relaxed, 
or  were  dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain'  and  perpetuate  this  distinction.  In  order  to  guard 
against  any  appearance  of  subordination  in  their  courts  to  those  of  the  crown, 
they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal  judges  from 
entering  their  territories  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction  there;  and  if, 
either  tnrough  mistake  or  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment,  any  royal  judge 
ventured  to  extend  his  authoiity  to  the  vassals  of  a  baron,  they  might  plead 
their  riffht  of  exemption,  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held  could  not  only 
res2ue  them  out  of  nis  hands,  but  was  entitled  to  l^al  reparation  for  the 
injury  and  affront  offered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  judges  scarcely 
reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  king's  demesnes.  In^^tead  of  a 
regular  nradation  of  courts,  all  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  same 
general  Jaws  and  lookuig  up  to  these  as  the  guides  of  their  decisions,  there 
were  in  every  feudal  kingdom  a  number  of  independent  tribunals,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  were  directed  by  local  customs  and  contradictory  forms. 
The  oolliaion  of  jurisdiction  among  these  different  courts  often  retarded  the 
execution  of  justice :  the  variety  and  caprice  of  their  modes  of  procedure  must 
have  for  ever  kept  the  administration  of  it  ivora  attaining  any  degree  of  un'- 
fo  mity  or  perfection. 
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All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  their  juris- 
diction, and  bore  them  with  imnatience.    But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  dan^r  of  endeavonnng  to  overturn  them 
by  oiien  force  was  so  manifest,  that  kin^  were  obliged  to  remain  satisfied 
with  attempts  to  undermine  them.    Vanous  expedients  were  employed  for 
this  purpose^  each  of  which  merits  attention,  as  they  mark  the  progress  of 
law  and  e(^uity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.    At  first,  princeii  endea- 
voured to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  by  contending  that  they 
ought  to  take  cognizance  only  of  smaller  oftences,  reserving  those  of  greater 
moment,  under  tne  appellation  oi  pleas  of  the  erottm  and  royal  causes,  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  courts.    This,  however,  aftected  only  the  barons  of  inferior 
note ;  the  more  powerful  nobles  scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only 
claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  grant  them 
charters  conveying  or  recognizing  this  privilege  in  the  most  ample  form.    The 
attempt,  nevertheless,  was  productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved 
the  way  for  more.    It  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  baron  whose  vassals  they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to 
the  pretensions  of  superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges, 
and  taught  them,  when  oppressed  by  their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to 
their  severely  as  their  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction  of  appeals, 
by  which  pnnces  brought  the  decisions  of  the  barons'  courts  under  the  review 
of  the  royal  judges.    While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  no  point 
decided  according  to  that  mode  ooiud  be  brought  under  the  review  of  another 
court    It  had  been  referred  to  the  ju<lgment  of  God  ;  the  issue  of  battle  had 
declared  his  will ;  and  it  would  have  been  impious  to  have  called  in  question 
the  equity  of  the  divine  decision.    But  as  soon  as  that  barbarous  custom 
began  to  tall  into  disuse,  princes  encouraged  the  vassals  of  the  barons  to  vie 
for  redress  by  appealins;  to  the  royal  courts.    The  progress  of  this  practice, 
however,  was  slow  and  gradual.    The  first  instances  of  appeals  were  on 
account  of  the  delay  or  the  refusal  of  justice  in  the  barons'  court ;  and,  as 
these  were  countenanced  by  the  ideas  of  subordination  in  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion, the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  introduced  without  much  oppo4tion.   But 
when  these  were  followed  bv  appeals  on  account  of  t/i^  ^{justice  or  iniquity  of 
the  sentence^  the  nobles  then  began  to  be  sensible  that  if  this  innovation 
became  seneral  the  shadow  of  power  alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all 
real  authority  and  jurisdiction  would  centre  in  Uiose  courts  which  possessed 
the  right  of  review.    They  instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated  aji^inst  the 
encroachment,  and  contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  mon- 
archs in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness 
and  prudence.    Though  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occasions, 
and  seemingly  to  yield  when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals 
united  against  them,  they  resumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  they  observed 
the  nobler  to  be  remiss  or  feeble^  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.    They  ap- 
pointed the  ro^al  courts,  which  onginally  were  ambulatory  and  irr^ilar  with 
respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place  ana  at  stated 
seasons.    They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distinguished  abilities 
than  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  courts  of  barons.    They  added  dignity  to 
their  character  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.    The^  laboured  to  render 
their  forms  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent    Such  judicatories  became, 
of  course,  the  objects  of  public  confidence  as  well  as  veneration.    The  ]>eople, 
relinquishing  the  tribunals  of  their  lords,  were  eager  to  bring  every  subject  of 
contest  under  the  more  equal  and  discerning  eye  of  those  whom  their  sove- 
reign had  chosen  to  give  judgment  in  his  name.    Thus  kings  became  once 
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more  the  heads  of  the  coEnmanitj.  and  the  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  snh- 
jects.  The  barons,  in  soaie  kingdoms,  ceased  to  exercise  their  right  of  juris- 
diction, because  it  sunk  into  contempt ;  in  others  it  was  circumscribed  by 
such  regulations  as  rendered  it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by 
express  statutes.  Thus  the  administration  of  justice,  taking  its  rise  from  one 
source  and  following  one  direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more 
uniformity  and  with  sweater  force." 

VI.  The  forms  ana  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  were  become  univer- 
sally respectable,  from  their  authority  in  the  spiritual  courts,  contributed  not 
a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I  have  enume- 
rated. If  we  consider  the  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it  either  as  a  system 
framed  on  purpose  to  assist  the  clergy  in  usurpmg  ])owerB  and  jurisdiction  no 
less  repugnant  to  the  nattue  of  their  function  than  inconsistent  with  the  order 
of  government  or  as  the  chief  instruiuent  in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the 
popes,  which  snook  the  throne  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  every  kingdom 
in  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  ever 
formed  against  the  nappiness  of  civil  society.  But  if  we  contemplate  it 
merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  the  rij^hts  and  property  of  individuals,  and 
attend  only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its  decisions  concernmg  these,  it  will  appear 
in  a  different  and  a  much  more  favourable  light  In  ages  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  objects  of  superstitious  veneration. 
When  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  empire  first  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  they  found  the  clergy  in  possession  of  considerable  power ; 
and  they  naturallv  transferred  to  those  new  guides  the  profound  submission 
and  reverence  wiiich  they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that 
religion  which  they  had  forsaken.  They  deemed  their  persons  to  be  equally 
sacred  with  their  function,  and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject 
them  to  the  profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  clergy  were  not  blind  to 
these  advantages  which  the  weakness  of  mankind  afforded  them.  They  estab- 
lished courts,  in  which  every  question  relating  to  their  own  character,  their 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  They  pleaded  and  obtained  an  almost 
total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civil  judges.  Upon  different  pretexts, 
and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  they  communicated  this  privilege  to  so  many 
persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a  variety  of  cases,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  affairs  which  ^ve  rise  to  contest  and  litigation  was 
drawn  under  the  cojpiizance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  without  murmur 
or  opposition,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  administration  of 
justice  would  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  establishment  of  this  new 
jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that  period,  when  ecclesi- 
astics carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest  success.  That  scanty 
portion  of  science  which  served  to  guide  men  in  the  ages  of  darkness  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  clergy.  They  alone  were  accustomed  to  read. 
to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  Whatever  knowledge  of  ancient  jurisprudence  had 
been  preserved,  either  by  tradition,  or  in  such  books  as  had  escaped  the 
destructive  rage  of  barbarians,  was  possessed  by  them.  Upon  the  maxims  of 
that  excellent  system  they  founded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great 
principles  of  equity.  Being  directed  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of 
their  courts  were  ascertained,  and  their  decisions  became  uniform  and  con- 
sistent Nor  did  they  want  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences. 
Ezccmimunication  ana  other  ecclesiastical  censures  were  punishments  more 
formidable  than  any  that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  support  of  their  decrees. 
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It  is  not  surprisitig,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  should  become 
such  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect  that  exemption  from  civil  jurisdic- 
tion was  courted  as  a  privilege  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  even  to  a  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should  appear  more 
equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill -digested  jurisprudence  which  directed  all 
{proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter,  the  differences  between 
contending  barons  were  terminated,  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  bj  the  sword  ; 
according  to  the  former,  eveij  matter  was  subjected  to  the  decision  of  laws. 
The  one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats,  left  chance  and  force  to  be  arbiters 
of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  folsehood ;  the  other  passed  judgment  with 
respect  to  these  bj  the  maxims  of  equity  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Any 
error  or  iniquity  m  a  sentence  pronomiced  by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  juris- 
diction belonged  was  irremediable^  because  ori^nally  it  was  subject  to  the 
review  of  no  superior  tribunal ;  the  ecclesiastical  law  establishea  a  regular 
gradation  of  court',  through  all  which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  appeal, 
until  it  was  determined  by  that  authority  which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in 
the  Church.  Thus  the  genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men 
for  approving  those  three  great  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurisprudence  which 
I  have  mentioned.  But  it  was  not  with  res{)ect  to  these  points  alone  that  the 
canon  law  suggested  improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regu- 
lations now  deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security  or  the  safeguards  of 
private  proiierty  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of 
the  civil  jurisprudence  known  in  Europe  during  seveml  centuries,  and  were 
borrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  By  ob- 
serving the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  men  began  to 
perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribunals  of  the  barons, 
or  of  attempting  to  reform  them.*' 

VII.  The  revival  of  the  knowled^  and  study  of  the  Roman  law  co-operated 
with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned  in  introducing  more  just  and  liberal 
ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  government  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
Among  the  calamities  which  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians  who  broke  in 
upon  toe  empire  brought  upon  mankind,  one  of  the  matest  was  their  over- 
turning the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue  and  to  govern  the  world.  The 
laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  community  were  repugnant  to  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  these  fierce  invaders.  They  had  respect  to  objects  of  which  a 
rude  people  had  no  conception,  and  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with 
which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  reason,  wherever  they  settled, 
the  Roman  jiurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buried  for  some 
centuries  under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Euroi>e 
dignified  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  aocidentallv  discovered  in  Italy.  By 
that  time  the  state  of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of  men  so 
much  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  occurrences  of  several  centuries  during 
which  they  nad  continued  in  political  union,  that  they  were  struck  with  admi- 
ration of  a  system  which  their  ancestors  could  not  comprehend.  Though  they 
had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  de^ee  of  refinement  as  to  acquire  from  the 
ancients  a  relish  for  tnie  philosophy  or  speculative  science,  though  they  were 
still  insensible  in  a  great  degree  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  classical  com- 
position, they  were  sufficiently  Qualified  to  judge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of 
their  system  of  laws,  in  which  all  the  points  most  interesting  to  mankind  were 
settled  with  discernment,  precision,  and  equity.    All  men  of  letters  studied 
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tiiiB  new  edenoe  with  eagerness ;  and  within  a  few  yean  after  the  disooverj 
of  the  Pandects,  professors  of  dvil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it  pablidy 
in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  having  such  an  ezcdient  model  to  study  and  to  imitate  were 
immediately  perceived.  Men,  as  soon  as  tbey  were  acquainted  with  fixed  and 
goieral  laws^  perceived  the  advanta^  of  them,  and  became  impatient  to  ascer- 
tain the  principles  and  forms  b^  which  judg;es  should  re^ilate  their  dedsionai 
Sach  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  carried  on  an  undertaking  of  so  great 
importance  to  society  that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  feudal 
kw  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the  code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged 
and  methodized ;  and  the  loose,  uncertain  customs  of  difi'erent  provinces  or 
kingdoms  were  collected  and  arranged  with  an  order  and  accuracy  a^uired 
from  the  knowledge  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  In  some  countries  of  Europe 
the  Roman  law  was  adopted  as  subdaiarr  to  their  own  munidpal  law,  and  all 
cases  to  which  the  latter  did  not  extend  were  dedded  accordmg  to  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  former.  In  other&  the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence mingled  imperoq)tib^  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  liad  a 
powerful,  though  less  sensible,  mflueuce  in  improving  and  perfecting  them.*^ 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurispnidenoe  and  aaministra- 
tion  ofjostice  occasioned  a  change  in  manners  of  great  importance  and  of  exten- 
sive erod  They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of  professions ;  thev  obliged  men  to 
cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  different  accomplishments  in  order 
to  qualify  themsdves  for  we  various  departments  and  functions  which  became 
necessarr  in  sodety.**  Amonff  undvilized  nations  there  is  but  one  profession 
honourable,  that  of  arms.  All  the  ingenuity  and  vicour  of  the  human  mind 
are  exerted  in  acquiring  military  skfll  or  address.  Tne  functions  of  peace  are 
few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particular  course  of  education  or  of  study  as  a 
preparation  for  discharging  them.  This  was  the  state  of  Eurone  during  several 
centuries.  Every  gentlenian,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occupation  ; 
he  was  taught  no  sdenoe  but  that  of  war ;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes 
were  feat«  of  martial  prowess.  Kor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persons 
of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  anv  deme  of  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  such  untutored  sokiiers  possessed  To  recollect  a  few 
traditionary  customs  which  time  had  confirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to 
mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  laws 
of  aims,  induded  everrthing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found  it 
necessary  to  understano. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  niles  of 
dedsion  were  committed  to  writing  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a 
science,  the  knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  course  of  study,  together 
with  k>ng  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate  nobles 
had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  as  well  as 
80  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  entertaining,  or  suitable 
to  their  rank.  They  gradually  relinquished*  their  places  in  courts  of  justice. 
where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contempt.  They  became  weary  of 
attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases  which  ^w  too  intricate  for  them  to  com- 
prehend. Kot  only  the  judicial  determination  of  points  which  were  the  subject 
of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  com- 
mitted  to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and  application  to  the  knowledge 
of  law.  An  order  of  men  to  whom  their  fellow-citizens  had  daily  recourse  for 
advice,  and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  con- 
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eerns,  natumlly  aoquired  oonskleration  and  influence  in  soeiaiy.  Thej  wei^ 
advanced  to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar 
rewardii  of  militarj  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  oliices  of  the  nighest 
dignity  and  most  extensive  power.  Thus  anoiber  profession  than  Uutt  of 
arms  came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  hooounibla 
The  functions  of  civil  Ufe  were  attended  ta  The  talents  requinte  for  dis- 
charging them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank 
and  received  their  due  recompem»&^  , 

VIIL  While  improvements  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of  sooetjr 
and  the  administration  of  justice  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe^  senti- 
ments more  liberal  and  ^nerous  had  h^^m  to  ammate  the  nobles.  These 
were  inspired  by  the  spint  of  chivalij,  which,  though  considered,  commonly,  as 
a  wild  institution,  the  effect  of  caipnce  and  the  source  of  extravagance,  arose 
naturally  from  tne  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and  had  a  very  serious 
influence  in  refining  the  manners  <x  the  European  nations.  The  feudal  state 
was  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy,  during  which  the 
weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to  insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the  admuiistmtion  of 
justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  The  most  effectual  proteotioQ  against 
violence  and  oppression  was  often  found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and  gene- 
rosity of  private  persons  afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  BO  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  (^pressed  pilgrims 
in  Palestine  incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  and  avengers  ol 
ii^jured  innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Landunder 
the  dominion  of  infidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  toe  latter  waa 
the  onlv  employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  <^  adventurers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors,  to  rescue  the  helpless  from  cap- 
tivity, to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could  not 
bear  arms  in  their  own  defence,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  remove  grievances, 
were  deemed  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit  Valour,  numanitv, 
courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  of  chivalry.  To 
these  was  added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with  every  passion  and  institu- 
tion during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  by  infusing  a  Uirge  proportion  of  enthusiastic 
seal,  gave  them  such  force  as  earned  them  to  romantic  excess.  Men  were 
tirained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous  discipline ;  they  were  admitted  into 
the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout  than  pompous ;  every  person  of  noble 
birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty ; 
and  monarchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentle- 
Qien. 

This  sinfiplar  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallantry,  and  religion  were  so 
strangely  blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial 
nobles ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.  War  was  carried 
on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of 
knighthood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and  polished  manners  were 
Introduced,  wheu  courtesy  was  recommend^  as  the  most  amiable  of  knightiy 
virtue).  Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious 
to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A  scrupulous  adherence  to  tnith,  with  the 
most  religious  attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  because  chivalry  was  re^g^ed  as  the  school  (S 
honour  and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those 
^pointa    The  admiration  of  these  qualities,  together  with  the  high  distinctions 
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and  pterasaliTes  oonfened  on  knighthood  in  eveiy  part  of  Burope,  inspired 
peraoBS  of  noible  birth  <hi  some  occasions  with  a  species  of  military  fanaticism, 
and  led  then  to  eztniYagant  enterprises.  But  tiiey  deeply  imprinted  on  their 
minds  the  principles  of  generosity  and  hononr.  'f  hese  were  strengthened  by 
everything  that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heark  The  wild  exploits  dt 
those  romantic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in  auestof  adventoresare  well  known, 
and  have  been  truUed  with  proper  lidicote^  The  political  and  permanent 
eiects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  observecL  Perhaps  the  humanity 
which  aooomnaaies  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  ik  gaUantry,  and 
the  point  of  nonour,  the  tiuree  chief  circomstanoes  which  distinij^iiish  modem ' 
from  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  institution, 
which  has  appeared  whim<iicai  to  superficial  observers,  but  by  its  effects  has 
proved  of  mat  benefit  to  manldnd  The  sentiments  which  chivafary  inspired 
nad  a  wonderfiU  influence  on  manners  and  conduct  during  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted  that 
they  continued  to  operate  alter  the  vie^our  and  reputation  of  the  institution 
itself  began  to  decline.  Some  consideraole  transactions  recorded  in  the  foIk>w- 
iiig  history  resemble  the  adventurous  exploits  of  chivalry  rather  than  the  well- 
legiiUted  operations  of  sound  policy,  dome  of  the  most  eminent  personages 
who«  characters  will  be  delineated  were  strongly  tinctured  with  this  romantic 
spihtw  Francis  L  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of 
an  aooompliBhttd  knight,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius  of 
chivahj  m  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The  fame 
which  the  French  monarch  acquired  by  these  splendid  actions  so  far  daxzled 
his  more  temperate  rival  that  he  departed  on  some  occasions  from  his  usual 
prudence  and  moderation,  and  emulated  Francis  in  deeds  of  prowess  or  ol 


IX.  The  process  of  science  and  the  cultivation  of  literature  had  considerable 
effect  in  changmg  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  and  introdudiig  that 
civility  and  refinement  by  which  thoy  are  now  di»tmgmshed  At  the  time 
when  their  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans,  thou^  they  had  lost  that 
correct  taste  wtuch  has  rendered  the  productions  of  their  ancestors  standards 
of  exorilence  and  models  of  imitation  for  suooeedinff  ages,  still  preserved  their 
love  (d  letters  and  cultivated  the  arts  with  great  aixlonr.  But  rude  barbarians 
were  so  far  from  beins  struck  with  any  adiniration  of  these  unknown  accom- 
piishments  that  they  despised  them.  They  were  not  arrived  at  that  state  of 
society  when  those  faculties  ol  the  human  mind  which  have  beauty  and 
elegance  for  their  objects  be^n  to  unfold  themselvesL  They  were  strangers  to 
roost  of  those  wants  and  desires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  inrention ; 
aiid,  as  they  did  not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman  arts, 
they  destroyed  the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  industry  not  inferior  to  that 
which  their  posterity  have  since  studiea  to  preserve  or  to  recover  tJiem*  The 
convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  oi  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in  the 
empire,  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in  every  kingdom  which  ther 
established  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  ol  government  which 
they  introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure,  prevented  the  (nrowth  of  taste 
or  ue  culture  of  scienc^  and  kept  Europe,  during  several  centuries,  in  that' 
state  of  ignorance  whicn  has  been  alreadv  d«9cnbed  But  the  events  and 
institutions  which  I  have  enumerated  produced  great  alterations  in  society. 
As  soon  as  thmr  operation,  in  restoring  liberty  and  independence  to  one  part 
of  the  oommnnity.  be^fan  to  be  felt^  as  soon  as  they  began  to  communicate  to 
ail  the  membeiaoisoGMl^  some  taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  oommeroe^ 
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from  public  order,  and  from  personal  secnrity,  Hie  human  mind  became 
conscious  of  powers  which  it  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  occupations 
or  pursuits  of  which  it  wa^  formerly  incapable.  Towards  the  b^inning  of  the 
twelfth  century  we  discern  the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakening  from  that 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  observe  it  turning  with  curio>itj 
and  attention  towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the  European  nations  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  extremdy  ill  directed.  Among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  the 
powers  of  imagination  attain  some  de^pree  of  vigour  before  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition.  Men  are 
poets  before  thoy  are  philosophers ;  they  feel  with  sensioility,  and  describe 
with  force,  when  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  investigation  or  reason- 
ing. The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  long  preceded  that  of  Thales  or  of 
8<Krate8.  But^  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ancestors,  deviating  from  this 
course  which  nature  points  out,  pluneed  at  once  into  the  depths  of  abstruse 
and  metaphysical  inquiry.  They  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  conmiests.  But  they  did  not  receive  it 
pure ;  the  presumption  of  men  had  added  to  the  simple  and  instmctive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  the  theories  of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  m^rsteries  and  to  decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties 
of  the  human  mmd  are  unable  to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  over- 
curious  si>eculations  were  incorporated  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  essential  part  of  it  As  soon,  then,  as  curiofdty 
prompted  men  to  inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  first 
presented  themselves  and  encaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic  theolo^, 
with  its  infinite  train  of  bold  disquisitions,  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning 
points  which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  production  oi 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  after  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  activity  and 
vigour  in  Europe.  It  was  not  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave 
such  a  strong  turn  to  the  mindfs  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise 
talents  which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  tne  persons  who  attempted 
to  revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instruction  or  derived  their  principles  of  science  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these  people, 
acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  sciences  which  they  culti- 
vated. The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative  refinement  or 
of  endless  controversy;  the  latter  communicated  to  philosophy  a  spirit  of 
metaphysical  and  frivolous  subtlety.  Misled  by  these  j^ides,  the  persons  who 
first  applied  to  science  were  involved  in  a  maze  of  intncate  incruines.  Instead 
of  allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its  natural  range,  and  to  proauce  such  works 
of  invention  as  might  have  improved  their  taste  and  refined  their  sentiments, 
— instead  of  cultivating  those  arts  which  embellish  human  life  and  render  it 
comfortable,— thev  were  fettered  by  authority,  they  were  led  astray  by  ex- 
ample, and  wasted  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  in  speculations  as  unavail- 
infi^as  they  wero  difficult 

But  fruitless  and  ill  directed  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused  and  t^eir  boldness  in^rested  the  human  mind.  Tne  ardour  with 
which  men  pursued  these  uninviting  studies  was  astonishing.  Genuine  philo- 
sophy was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  with  more  zeal.  Schools, 
upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened  in  every 
cathedral,  and  almost  in  every  monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and  universities 
were  erected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporations,  sovemed  by  their 
own  laws  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
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membera.  A  i^gukur  oourse  of  stndicR  was  planned ;  privileges  of  mat  value 
were  conferred  on  masters  and  scholars ;  academical  titles  and  nonours  of 
▼arious  kinds  were  invented  as  a  recompense  for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the 
schools  alone  that  superiority  in  science  led  to  reputation  and  authority  :  it 
became  an  object  of  respect  in  life,  and  advanced  such  as  acouired  it  to  a 
rank  of  no  inconsiderable  eminence.  Allured  by  all  these  aavautages,  an 
incredible  number  of  students  resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  learning,  and 
crowded  with  eagerness  into  that  new  path  which  was  open  to  fame  and  dis- 
tinction. 

But,  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts  may  appear,  there  was  one 
circumstance  which  prevented  the  effects  of  them  from  being  as  extensive  as 
they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  the  hingua^  in  Europe,  durine  the 
period  under  review,  were  barbarous ;  they  were  destitute  of  el^^ance,  of  force, 
and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  attempt  had  been  hitherto  made  to  improve  or 
to  polish  them.  The  I^tin  tongue  was  consecrated  by  the  Church  to  religion  ; 
custom,  with  authority  scarcely  less  sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature. 
All  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught 
in  Latin ;  all  books  with  respect  to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It 
would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  any  important  subject  to  have 
treated  of  it  in  a  modem  language.  This  confined  science  within  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  the  learned  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge ; 
the  gate  was  shut  against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain  involved  in 
their  former  darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  though  science  was  thus  prevented,  durinff  several  a^es,  from  diffusing 
itself  through  societv,  and  its  influence  was  mucn  circumscribed,  the  progress 
which  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the  great  causes  which 
contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  maimers  into  Europe.  The  ardent 
though  ill-judged  spirit  of  inquiry  which  I  have  described  occasioned  a  fer- 
mentation of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  invention  in  motion  and  cave  thein 
vigoor.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment  of  their  faculties,  which  they  found 
to  be  a^nreeable  as  well  as  interesting.  It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and 
occupations  which  tended  to  soften  their  mannei-s,  and  to  give  them  some 
reliah  for  the  gentle  virtues  peculiar  to  people  among  whom  science  has  been 
cultivated  with  success.** 

X.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  in  polishing  tiie 
manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  equal 
laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men  in  the  original  and  most  simple  state  of 
society  are  so  few,  and  their  desires  so  limited,  that  they  rest  contented  with 
the  natural  productions  of  their  climate  and  soil,  or  with  what  they  can  add  to 
these  by  their  own  nide  industry.  They  have  no  sujperfluities  to  dispose  of, 
and  few  necessities  that  demand  a  supply.  Every  little  community,  subsisting 
on  its  own  domestic  stock  and  satisfied  with  it,  is  either  little  acquainted  wiw 
the  states  around  it,  or  at  variance  with  them.  Society  and  manners  must  be 
considerably  improved,  and  many  provisions  must  be  made  for  public  order 
and  perjional  security,  before  a  lioeral  intercourse  can  take  place  between 
different  nations.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  Fettlement 
of  the  barbarians  in  the  empire  was  to  aivide  those  nations  which  the  Roman 
power  had  united.  Europe  was  broken  into  many  sepamte  communities.  The 
intercourse  between  these  divided  states  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several 
centuries.  Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  by  pirates ;  nor  could 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  the  same  kingdom  the  communication  was  rare 
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•nd  diffioQlt  The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed  ezac- 
tioBs  of  the  nobles,  acaroely  less  formidable  and  oppressive,  rendered  a  joum^ 
of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which  thej  residea, 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  great  measure^  the 
knowledge  of  remote  regions,  and  were  unao(^uainted  with  their  names,  their 
situations,  their  climates,  and  their  commodities.** 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  commerce,  and 
to  renew,  in  souie  degree,  the  intercourse  between  aifferent  nations.  The 
Italians,  by  their  coimection  with  Constantinople  and  other  cities  of  the 
Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  country  considerable  relish  for  the 
precious  commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the  East.  They  oommuni- 
cated  some  knowledge  of  these  to  the  countries  contiguous  to  Italy.  But  this 
commerce  being  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  which  it  occasioned  between 
dili'erent  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  crusades  by  leading  midtitudes 
from  every  corner  of  Europe  into  Asia,  opened  a  more  extensive  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  West,  which  subsisted  for  two  centuries ;  and 
though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was  conquest,  and  not  conmieroe, 
though  the  issue  of  them  proved  as  unfortunate  as  the  motives  for  undertaking 
them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic,  their  commercial  effects,  as  hath  been  shown, 
were  both  beneficial  and  permanent  During  the  continuance  of  the  crusades, 
the  great  cities  in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty, 
and  together  with  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  them  respectable  and  inde- 
pendent communities.  Thus,  in  every  state  there  was  formed  a  new  order  of 
citizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itself  as  their  proper  object  and  opened 
to  them  a  certain  path  to  wealth  and  consideration,  boon  aifter  the  close  of 
the  holy  war,  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  which,  by  rendering  navi- 
gation more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become-  more  adventurous,  facilitated 
the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought  them  nearer  to  each 
other. 

The  Italian  states,  during  the  same  period,  established  a  reeular*  commerce 
with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into  their  own  territories  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  and  earned  them  on  with  great  ingenuity  and  vigour.  They 
attempted  new  arts,  and  transplanted  from  warmer  climates,  to  which  they 
had  been  hitherto  deemed  pecuhar,  several  natural  productions  which  now 
furnish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended  commerce.  Alt  these 
commodities,  whether  imported  from  Asia  or  produced  by  their  own  skill,  they 
disposed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the  other  people  of  Europe,  who  began 
to  acquire  some  taste  for  an  elegance  in  living  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or 
despised  by  them.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce 
of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly 
known  m  those  ages  by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies 
of  Lombard  merchants  settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  They  were  taken 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  several  ^overntnenta.  f  hey  enjoyed 
extensive  privileges  and  immunities.  The  operatkm  of  the  ancient  barbarous 
laws  concerning  strangers  was  suspended  with  respect  to  them.  They  became 
the  carriers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  bankers  of  all  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  were  cultivating  trade  with  such 
industry  aud  success,  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  in  the  North  towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  nations  around  the  Baltic  were 
at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with  their  piracies, 
ihe  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburg,  soon  after  they  began  to  open  some  tiade 
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irith  these  people,  found  it  necessafy  to  enter  into  a  1ea<nie  of  mutnal  defence. 
They  derived  sucn  advantages  from  this  union  that  other  towns  acceded  to 
their  confederacr,  a^  in  a  short  timeei^ty  of  the  most  considerate  cities 
scattered  through  those  extensive  countries  which  Btretch  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  joined  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league, 
which  became  so  formidable  that  its  alliance  was  courted  and  its  enmity  was 
dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  association 
formed  tHe  first  systematic  plaa  of  commerce  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
conducted  it  by  common  laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  They 
supplied  the  rest  of  Etirope  with  naval  stores,  and  pitched  on  diiferent  towns. 
the  most  eminent  of  whicn  was  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established 
staples  in  which  their  commerce  was  re^larly  carried  on.  Thither  the 
Lombards  brought  the  productions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures 
of  Ita  J,  and  exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky  but  not  less  useful  commodi- 
ties of  the  North.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  car^roes  which 
they  received  frqm  the  Lombards  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
the  great  rivers  into  the  mterior  parts  of  Germany. 

This  regular  intercourse  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created  such 
new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of  every  kind  that  it  excited 
Am<mg  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  a  more  vigorous  spirit  in  carrying 
on  the  two  ^reat  manufactures  of  wool  and  f!ax,  which  seem  to  have  been 
considerable  in  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  As  Bruges 
became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and  Hanseatic 
merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such  extent,  as 
well  a^  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  hafiit  of  industry,  which 
bng  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provmces  the  most  opulent,  the  most 
popakms,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

otrack  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  discerned 
the  true  cause,  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
industty  among  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to  flow  into 
their  country,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests  as  hardly 
to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they  furnished  to 
foreigners.  By  alluring  Flenush  artisans  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as 
by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  Edward 
gave  a  l>eginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  and  first  turned  the 
active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people  towards  those  arts  which  have 
raised  the  Englisn  to  the  nighest  rank  among  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce  and  of  intercourse  between  nations,  how  incon- 
siderable soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive  progress 
daring  the  last  and  present  age,  seems  wonderfully  great  when  we  compare  it 
with  tne  state  of  both  in  Europe  previous  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  aid  not 
fail  of  producing  prwit  effects.  Commerce  tends  to  wear  off  those  prejudices 
which  maintain  distinction  and  animosity  between  nations.  It  softens  and 
polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants.  It  disposes  them  to  peace, 
by  establishing  in  every  state  an  order  of  citizens  bound  by  their  interests  to 
be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity.  As  soon  as  the  commercial  spirit 
acquires  vigour  and  be^ns  to  gain  an  ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discover  a 
new  genius  In  its  policy,  its  alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negotiations.  Con- 
micQOUs  pro^s  of  this  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under 
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review.  In  proportion  as  commerce  made  its  way  into  the  different  ooontries 
of  Europe,  they  successively  turned  their  attention  to  those  objects  and  adopted 
those  manners  which  occupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations.'* 
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Affain  of  Different  States  at  first  entirely  distinct— PTogre«s  of  Combination— Loss  of  Gun- 
tincntal  Territory  by  the  English— Effecu  npon  the  French  Monarchy— Growth  of  Standing 
Armies,  and  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  under  Louis  XL— His  t^xample  imitated  in  Enipland 
and  in  Spain— Tbe'Heirees  of  Burgundy— Perfidioas  Conduct  of  Louis  XL  toward^  her — Her 
Marriage  with  Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria— Invasltm  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIIJL— The 
Balance  of  Power— Use  of  Infantry  in  Armias—Leagne  of  Cambray  against  Veaios. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation,  con- 
tributed gradually  to  introduce  regular  government  and  polished  manners  in 
the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  the  state  of  society,  or  the 
character  of  individuals,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then 
turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  tx)th  at  the  time  when  the  barbarous  tribes 
which  overturned  the  Roman  power  completed  their  settlement  in  their  new 
conquests,  the  progress  which  mankind  had  made  towards  order  and  refine- 
ment will  appear  immense. 

Govenimeut,  however,  was  still  far  from  having  attained  that  state  in 
which  extensive  monarchies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
mmiity,  or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance  and  success.  Small 
tribes  or  communities,  even  in  their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in  concert  and 
exert  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act,  not  oy  the  distant  objects 
or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  afiiect  men  in  polished  societies, 
but  by  their  present  feelings.  The  insults  of  an  enemy  kindle  resentment ; 
the  success  of  a  rival  tribe  awakens  emulation :  these  passions  communicate 
from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the  community,  with  united 
ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their  revenge  or  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction. But  in  widely-extended  states,  such  as  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  tnere  is  little  inter- 
course between  the  distant  members  of  the  community,  and  where  every  great 
enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and  long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse 
and  call  forth  their  united  strength  but  the  absolute  command  of  a  despot  or 
the  powerful  influence  of  regular  policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires 
in  the  East  are  an  example :  the  irresistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of 
his  subjects  he  is  pleased  to  summon  to  follow  his  standard.  The  kinffdoius 
of  Europe,  in  the  present  age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter :  the  prince,  by  the 
less  violent  but  no  less  ettectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  govern- 
ment, is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ 
it  in  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efibrts. 

But  at  tne  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  political  constitution  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  very  different  from  either  of  these  states  of 
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fiOYemiDentw  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  enlarged  the 
Doundaries  of  prerogative  by  successful  encroachments  on  the  immunities  and 
privileges  of  ttie  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authority  extremely  limited. 
The  laws  and  interior  police  of  kingdoms,  though  much  im^iroved  by  the  various 
events  and  regulations  which  I  have  enumerated,  were  still  feeble  and  imper- 
fecta In  eveij  country,  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  for- 
midable notwithstanding  the  various  expedients  employed  to  depress  them, 
watched  all  the  motions  of  their  sovereign  with  a  jealous  attention  which  set 
bounds  to  his  ambition,  and  either  prevented  his  forming  schemes  of  extensive 
enterprise,  or  obstructed  the  execution  of  them. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extremely  small  as  to  be  in- 
adeaiiate  to  aiiv  great  undertaking.  He  depended  for  extraordinary  supplies 
on  the  good  will  of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a  reluctant,  and 
always  with  a  sparing,  hand. 

As  the  revenues  ofprinces  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies  which  they  could 
bring  into  the  field  were  unfit  for  long  and  efl'ectual  service.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arms,  and  to  military  subordination, 
bv  regular  discipline,  monarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such  forces  as 
their  vassals  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consec^uence  of  their  military 
tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to  remain  under  arms  only  for  a  short 
time,  could  not  march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  and,  being  luore 
attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  held  tH^n  to  the  sovereign  whom  they 
served,  were  often  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  K>  forward  his  schemes. 
Nor  were  they,. even  if  they  had  been  more  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
monarch,  proper  instruments  to  carry  into  execution  any  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  The  strength  of  an  army,  formed  either  for  conquest  or  defence, 
lies  in  infantry.  To  toe  stabUity  and  discipline  of  their  legions,  con.<-istini 
chiefly  of  infantry,  the  Romans,  during  the  times  of  the  republic,  were  indebted 
for  their  victories ;  and  when  their  descendants,  forgetting  tne  institutions 
which  had  led  them  to  universal  dominion,  so  far  altered  their  mihtary  system 
as  to  place  their  principal  confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined 
impetuosity  of  the  barbarous  nations,  ^ho  fought  mostly  on  foot,  was  suihcient, 
as  i  have  already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soon  after  they 
settled  in  their  new  conquests,  uninstnicted  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
relinquished  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force  of 
their  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Romans  this  change  was  occasioned  by 
the  effeminacy  of  their  troops,  wno  could  not  endure  the  fatigues  of  service 
which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained  with  ease. 
Among  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into  which  Europe  was 
divided,  thb  Innovation  in  military  discipline  seems  to  have  flowed  from  the 
pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with  periions  of  inferior  rank, 
aimed  at  being  distinguished  from  them  in  the  field  as  well  as  during  peace. 
The  institution  of  chivalry,  and  the  frequency  of  tournaments,  in  which  knights 
in  complete  armour,  entered  the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour, displayhig  amazing  address,  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavalry  into  still 
frreater  esteem.  The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
coinp^ed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry.  No  gentleman  would  appear  in  the  field 
hnX  on  horseback.  To  serve  in  any  other  manner  he  would  have  deemed 
derogatory  to  his  rank.  The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the 
Jxudey  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action.  The  infantry,  col- 
lected from  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed  and  worse  disciplined, 
was  almost  of  no  account 
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As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kingdoms  less 
considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe  from 
giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their  neighbours  as 
might  lead  them  to  form  any  regular  system  of  public  security.  They  were, 
of  consequence,  prevented  from  uniting  in  confederacy,  or  from  acting  with 
oonoei't,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and  balance  of  power  as  should 
hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superiority  which  might  endanger  the  ^neral 
lil)erty  and  independence.  During  several  centuries,  the  nations  of  Europe 
appear  to  have  considered  themselves  as  separate  societies,  scarcely  connected 
together  by  any  common  interest,  and  little  concerned  in  each  other's  affairs 
or  operations.  An  extensive  commerce  did  not  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
observing  and  penetrating  into  the  schemes  of  every  different  state.  They  had 
not  ambassadors  residing  constantly  in  every  court,  to  watch  and  give  early 
intelligence  of  all  its  motions.  The  expectation  of  remote  advantages,  or  the 
prospect  of  distant  and  contingent  evils,  was  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations 
to  take  arms.  Such  only  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  danfiner,and 
unavoidably  exposed  to  mjiiry  or  insult,  thought  themselves  mterestea  in  any 
contest  or  bound  to  take  precautions  for  their  own  safety. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  European 
states  during  the  two  last  centuries  must  write  the  history  of  Eurofie.  Its 
various  kin&;doms,  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  one  great 
system,  so  aosely  united  tliat,  each  holding  a  determinate  station,  the  opera- 
tions of  one  are  so  felt  by  all  as  to  influence  their  counsels  and  relate  their 
measures.  But  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  unless  when  vicinity  of 
territory  renderea  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and  unavoidable,  or  when 
national  emulation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit  of  hostility,  the  affairs  of 
different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven  with  each  other.  In  each  kingdom 
of  Europe  great  events  and  revolutions  hi4)pened,  which  the  other  powers 
beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference  as  if  they  had  been  uninterested 
spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these  transactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwith- 
standing the  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  rendering  one  prince 
the  maSter  of  both  these  kinj|[doms,  hardly  one  measure  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy  was  formed  in  order  to 
guard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Bretagne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit  to  remain  neutral,  engaged, 
it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part  they  seem  rather  to  have 
followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions  than  to  have  been  guided  by  any  iust 
discernment  of  the  danger  which  threatened  themselves  and  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly  unaffected  by  the  alternate  successes 
of  the  contending  parties,  left  them  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or 
interposed  only  by  feeble  and  ineffectual  negotiations. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  various  kingdoms  of 
Spain  were  engaged  during  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occurrences 
which  visihly  tended  to  unite  that  part  ot  the  continent  into  one  great 
monarchy,  tne  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  that  important  event.  They 
permitted  a  power  to  arise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength  there,  which 
soon  became  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  agitated  the 
empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded  by  all  their  artifices  and 
intrigues,  nor  the  sohcitations  of  the  emperors,  coufd  induce   any  of  the 
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powerfal  monarcks  in  Earope  to  eni^age  in  their  quarrel,  or  to  avail  themselves 
of  many  favourable  opportunities  of  interposing  with  enect  and  advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity  during  transactions  so  interesting  is  not  to  he 
imputed  to  any  incapact^  of  disoemiug  their  i)oHtica]  oonseonences.  The 
power  of  judging  with  sagacity,  and  of  acting  with  vigour,  is  tne  portion  of 
men  of  every  age.  The  monarchs  who  reigned  in  the  different  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  during  several  centuries,  were  not  olind  to  their  particular  interest, 
negligent  id  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  method  of  seciuring  both.  If 
they  did  not  adopt  that  salutary  system  which  teaches  modem  politicians  to 
take  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  distant  dangers,  which  {Hrompts  them  to 
check  the  first  encroachments  of  any  formidable  power,  and  which  renders 
each  state  the  guardian,  in  some  degree,  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  all 
its  neigfabonra,  this  was  owing  entirely  to  such  imperfections  and  disorders  in 
the  civil  government  of  each  country  as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to 
act  suitabi  v  to  those  ideas  whidi  the  posture  of  affairs  and  their  own  obiierva- 
tion  muj%t  nave  suggested.  , 

But  daring  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  yarioos  events  happened 
which,  by  giving  princes  more  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respective  , 
dominions,  renoerad  their  operations  more  vigorous  and  extensive.  In  con-  ' 
sequence  of  this,  the  affairs  of  different  kingdoms  becoming  more  frequently 
as  wen  as  more  intimately  connected,  they  were  gradually  accustomed  to  act 
in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  were  insensibly  prepared  tor  forming  a  system 
of  policy  m  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve  mck  a  balance  of  power  as  was  most 
consistent  with  the  eeneral  security.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 
that  the  ideas  on  which  this  system  is  founded  first  came  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. It  was  then  that  the  maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniformly  main- 
tained since  chat  em  were  universally  adopted.  On  this  account,  a  view  of 
the  causes  and  events  which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy  more 
salutary  and  extensive  than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  human 
aifotrs  is  not  only  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a 
capital  object  in  tiie  history  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  arran^- 
ment  of  affairs  in  Europe  was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  territories 
which  England  possessed  on  the  continent  to  the  crown  of  France.  While 
the  English  were  masters  of  several  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent  provinces 
in  France,  and  a  great  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was  bound  to 
follow  their  standard,  an  English  monarch  considered  himself  rather  as  the 
rival  than  as  the  vassal  of  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held.  The  kings  of 
Fiance,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  in  their  schemes  and  operations  by  an 
adversary  no  less  jeabus  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter  upon  any  enterprise 
of  importance  or  (Xf  difficulty.  The  English  were  always  at  hand,  ready  to 
oppose  them.  They  disputed  even  their  nght  to  their  crown,  and,  being  able 
to  penetrate  with  ease  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  could  arm  against  them 
those  very  hands  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  their  defence.  Timid 
counsels  and  feeble  efforts  were  natural  to  monarchs  in  such  a  situation. 
Franoe,  dismembered  and  overawed,  could  not  attain  itsproper  station  in  the 
svstem  of  Europe.  But  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  of  England,  happily  for 
France,  and  not  unfortunately  for  his  own  country,  delivered  the  French  from 
the  calamity  of  having  a  foreign  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness 
of  a  long  minority,  the  dissensions  in  the  English  court,  together  with  the 
unsteadv  and  langukl  conduct  which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a 
favouraole  opportunitf  of  recovering  the  territories  which  the]^  had  lost.  The 
native  valour  of  the  FrMich  nobility,  heightened  to  an  enthusiastic  confidence^ 
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by  a  supposed  interposition  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf  conducted  in  the  field 
by  skiuul  leaders,  and  directed  in  the  cabiitet  by  a  prudent  monarch,  was 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  sftvourable  juncture,  as  not 
only  wrested  from  tne  English  their  new  conquests^  but  stripped  them  of 
their  ancient  possessions  in  France,  and  reduced  tnem  withiA  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Ca^is  and  its  petty  territory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  considerable  provinces  were  reunited  to  their  dominions, 
the  kings  of  France,  conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength,  began  to  form 
bolder  schemes  of  interior  policy  as  well  as  of  foreign  operations.  They  im- 
mediately became  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  who  began  to  fix  their 
attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  the  importance  of  which  they  fully 
perceived.  From  this  era,  France,  possessed  of  the  advantages  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  territories,  as  well  as  from  the 
number  and  valour  of  its  people,  rose  to  new  influence  in  Europe,  and  was 
the  first  power  in  a  condition  to  give  alann  to  the  jealousy  or  tears  of  the 
states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  importance  merely  to  the 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  it.  A  circumstance 
attended  the  recovery  of  these  which,  thoush  less  considerable  and  less  ob- 
served, contributed  not  a  little  to  give  additional  vigour  and  decision  to  all 
the  efforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  stniggles  between  France 
and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment were  sensibly  felt  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished,  when  carried 
on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  only  for  a  short  time. 
Arnaes  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry  were  unfit  either  for  the 
defence  or  the  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles  which  it  became  neces- 
sary to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  permanent  and  effective 
force  as  became  requisite  during  these  lengthened  contests,  the  kings  of 
France  took  into  their  pay  considerable  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers,  levied 
sometimes  among  their  own  subjects,  and  sometimes  in  foreign  countries. 
But,  as  the  feudal  policy  provided  no  suflicient  fund  for  such  extraordinary 
service,  these  adventurers  were  dismissed  at  the  close  of  every  cam|«ign.  or 
upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation ;  and,  having  been  little  accustomea  to 
the  restrauits  of  discipline,  they  frequently  turned  their  arms  i^gainst  the 
countnr  which  they  had  been  hired  to  defend,  and  desolated  it  with  cruelty 
not  inferior  to  that  of  its  foreign  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  trained  to  military 
subordination,  would  have  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion, and  have  furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enterprises  to 
which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however,  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with  the  privi- 
leges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  that  during  several  centuries  no  monarch 
was  either  so  bold  or  so  powerful  as  to  venture  on  any  step  towards  intro- 
ducing it.  At  last,  Charles  VII.,  availing  himself  of  the  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  against  the  English,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable  enemy  had  leift  upon  tne 
minds  of  his  subjects  executed  that  which  his  predecessors  durst  not  attempt 
Under  pretence  of  having  always  readv  a  force  sufiident  to  defend  the  king- 
dom aeainst  any  sudden  invasion  of  tne  English,  he.  at  the  time  when  he 
disbanded  his  other  troops,  retained  under  arms  a  oody  of  nine  thousand 
cavalry  and  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the 
regular  payment  of  these ;  he  stationed  them  in  different  places  of  the  king- 
dom, according  to  his  pleasure,  and  appointed  the  officers  who  commanded 
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and  disdptined  them.  The  prime  nobOity  etrarted  this  serrice,  in  which  ther 
were  taught  to  depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  ezectite  his  orders,  and  to  look 
up  to  him  as  the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit  The  feudal  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  yasnls  whom  the  nobles  coold  call  out  to  follow  their  standard, 
as  it  was  in  no  degree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  to 
war,  sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  army  was  no  longer 
eetiuiated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavalry  which  served  in  it  From  the  time 
that  gunpowder  was  invented,  and  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  field  became 
general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  \oht  all  the  advanta^  which 

Sve  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet,  the  shield,  and 
D  brea^^late,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  no  longer  afforded  them 
secarity  against  these  new  instruments  of  destruction.  The  service  of  infantry 
rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  gained,  and  conquests  made,  chiefly 
by  their  efforts.  The  nobles  and  their  military  tenants,  thoufi^h  sometimes 
summoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient  form,  were  considered  as  an 
encombrance  upon  the  troops  with  which  they  acted,  and  were  viewed  with 
contempt  by  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  vigorous  and  steady  operations  of 
r^ular  service.  ^ 

Thus  the  regulations  of  Charles  VII.,  by  establishing  the  first  standing  army  \ 
known  in  Biirope,  occasioned  an  important  revolution  in  its  affairs  and  policy.  | 
By  takinff  from  uie  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national  military  force.  I 
which  had  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  importance,  a  deep  wound  / 
was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  in  that  part  where  its  power  seemed  to  be  / 
most  complete.  / 

Prance,  by  forming  this  body  of  regular  troops,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  over  its  neighbours,  either  in  attadc  or 
defence,  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessary  for  tliem  to  imitate  its 
example.  Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable  king- 
doms on  the  continent  They  gradually  became  the  only  military  force  that 
was  employed  or  trusted.  It  nas  long  been  the  chief  object  of  policy  to 
increase  and  to  support  them.  It  has  long  been  the  great  aim  of  princes 
and  ministers  to  discredit  and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of  national  activity 
or  defence. 

As  the  kmgs  of  France  got  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a  mili- 
tary force  in  their  dominions,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  foreign  opera- 
tions with  more  vigour  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  first  who  ] 
effectuallT  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  humbled  the  ^reat  vassals  of  l^e  J 
crown,  who  by  their  exorbitant  power  had  long  circumscnbed  the  royal  pre- 
rogative  within  very  narrow  limits  and  had  rendered  all  the  eftbrts  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable  Many  things  concurred  to  undermine, 
gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracv  in  France.    The  wealth  ana 

Property  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the  long  wars  which  the 
insdom  was  obliged  to  maintain  with  the  English.  The  extraordinary  zeal 
with  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of  their  countrv  a^inst  its 
andent  enemies  exhausted  entirely  the  fortunes  of  some  great  families.  As 
almost  eveiy  province  in  the  kingdom  was  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  war,  the 
lands  of  others  were  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemv,  were  ravaged 
by  the  mercenary  troops  which  their  sovereigns  hired  occasionaIl3r  but  could  not  ' 
pay,  or  were  desolated  with  rage  still  more  destructive  by  the  peasants,  in 
different  insurrections.  At  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  government 
having  forced  their  kings  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  great  and 
sudden  alterations  in  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  fines,  quit-rents, 
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und  other  payments  fixed  by  ancient  cnstom  sunk  much  in  value,  and  iAm 
revenues  of  a  fief  were  reduced  far  below  the  sum  which  it  bad  once  yielded. 
During  their  contests  with  the  English,  in  which  a  generous  nobility  courted 
every  station  where  danger  appear^  or  honour  could  be  gained,  many  iumilies 
of  note  became  extinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  Other  fiefs, 
in  a  long  course  of  years,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among  them, 
were  diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  Ohurcli,  or  were  broken  and  spht 
by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.' 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  s}rmptoms  of  decline  in  that  bodr  which  he 
wished  to  depress,  Charles  VII.,  during  the  first  interval  of  peace  with  England 
made  several  efforts  towards  establishmg  the  regal  prerogative  on  the  rums  oi 
the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so  many,  as  well  as 
recent,  and  their  servicer  in  recovering  the  Icingdom  so  splendid,  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  moderatioo  and  caution.  Such,  however, 
was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired  by  the  progress  of  its  arms 
a^nst  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power  of  the  nobility  diminished, 
that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made  mnovations  of  great  consequence 
in  the  constitution.  He  not  onlv  established  that  formidalile  body  of  regular 
troops  whidi  has  been  mentionea,  but  he  was  the  first  nioiiaich  of  France  who 

I  by  his  royal  edict,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  states-general  of  the  king- 
dom, levied  an  extraordinary  subsidy  on  his  peopla  He  prevailed  likewise 
with  his  subjects  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual  which  bad  formerlv  been 
imposed  occa^^ionalijr  and  exacted  during  a  short  tima  By  means  of  all  these 
innovations  he  acquired  such  an  increase  of  power,  and  extended  his  preroga- 
tive so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  being  the  most  dq)endent 
prince  who  hiid  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  came  to  possess,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  a  degree  of  authority  which  none  of  his  prede- 
cessoK  hat]  enjoved  for  several  ages.' 

That  plan  of  hnmblinz  the  nobility  which  Charles  began  to  execute,  his  son 
Louis  XL  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit  and  with  greater  success.  Louis  was 
formed  bv  nature  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  he  had  been  called 
to  ascena  the  throne,  his  reign  must  have  abounded  with  schemes  to  oppress 
his  people  and  to  render  hU  own  power  absolute.  Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel,  a 
stranger  to  every  principle  of  integrity,  and  regardless  of  decencjr,  he  scorned 
all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  nonour  or  the  desire  of  fame  miposes  even 
upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the  same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemed 
his  true  interest,  and  intluenoed  by  tliat  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pursuing  it 
with  a  persevering  industry,  and  of  adhering  to  it  with  a  S}r8tematic  spirit, 
from  which  no  object  could  divert  and  no  danger  could  deter  ium. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  they  were  fatal  to 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  government 
with  new  men,  and  often  with  persons  whom  he  called  from  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  most  despised  functions  in  life  and  raised  at  pleasure  to  stations  of 
great  power  or  trust  These  were  his  only  confidants,  whom  he  consulted  in 
forming  his  plans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  execution  of  them ;  while 
the  nobler,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the  favourites,  and  the  ministers 
of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such  studied  and  mortifying  neglect 
that,  if  they  woiud  not  submit  to  follow  a  court  in  which  they  appeared  with- 
out any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their 
castles,  where  they  remained  unemployed  and  forgotten.    Not  satisfied  with 

»  Boulalnvilllers,  Histolre  du  Goaveme-  torn.  xv.  pp.  331,  etc.,  389;  torn.  xv|.  p.  334. 
ment  de  France,  \tetin  xll.  — VarlatluoB  de  U  Moiuurchie  Fm^oiM,  turn. 

■  HistolM  de  France  par  Vellj  «t  Villaret,       Ul.  p.  16S. 
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having  rendered  the  nobles  of  leas  oonaidention  by  taking  out  of  their  hands 
the  sole  direction  of  affiurs,  Loais  added  insult  to  neglect,  and,  by  violating 
their  mo^t  vahiable  pri?ileges,  endeavoured  to  degrade  the  order  and  to  reduce 
the  members  of  it  to  the  same  levei  with  other  subjects.  Penons  of  the 
highest  rank  among  them,  if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes  or  so  unfortu- 
nate  as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper,  were  nersecuted  with 
rigonr  from  which  all  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  nobility  haa  hitherto  been 
exempt ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of 
their  action^  and  were  subjected  to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  ignominious 
death,  wiUioat  regard  to  then*  birth  or  condition.  The  people,  accustomed  to 
see  the  blood  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  shed  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  dungeons  and  carried  about 
in  cases  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobilitT  with  less  reverence  than  formerly, 
and  looked  up  with  terror  to  the  royal  authority,  which  seemed  to  have 
humbled  or  annihilated  every  other  power  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppression  might  ronse  the  nobles, 
whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  or  tmit  self-preservation 
mi^ht  at  la^t  teach  them  to  imite,  dexterously  scattered  ainon^  them  the 
seedi  of  discord,  and  industriously  fomented  those  ancient  animosities  between 
the  great  ^unities,  which  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  emulation  natural  to  the 
feudal  government  had  originaUy  kindled  and  still  kept  alive.  To  accomplish 
this,  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  all  the  mystwies  and  refinements  of  his  fraudu- 
lent policy,  were  employed,  and  with  such  success  that,  at  a  juncture  which 
reuuired  the  most  strenuous  efforts  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  union,  the 
nobles  never  acted,  except  during  one  short  sally  of  resentment  at  the  begin- 
niBg  of  his  reign,  either  with  vigour  or  in  concert. 

As  he  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  privileges,  he  added  to  the  power  and 
preroirative  <x  the  crown.  In\>niler  to  have  at  command  such  a  body  of 
soldiers  as  might  be  suHicient  to  crush  any  force  that  his  disaffected  subjects 
could  draw  toother,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regular  troops  which  his 
father  had  laisedj  but,  besides  augmenting  their  number^  considerably,  he 
took  into  his  pay  six  thousand  Swiss,  at  that  time  the  best  disciplined  and  roost 
formidable  infantry  in  Europei'  From  the  jealousy  natural  to  tyrants,  he 
conMdd  in  these  foreign  mercenaries,  as  the  roost  devoted  instniments  of 
oDpression,  and  tiie  most  faithful  guardians  of  the  power  which  he  had  usurped. 
That  they  might  be  readv  to  act  on  the  shortest  warning,  he,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign,  kept  a  considenible  body  of  them  encamped  in  one 
place:*' 

Qreat  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  additional 
estabiishment,  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various  enterprises 
which  the  restless  activity  of  his  genius  prompted  him  to  undertake.  But  the 
prerogative  that  his  father  had  assumed  of  levying  taxes  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  states-general,  which  he  was  careful  not  only  to  retain,  but 
to  extend,  enabled  him  to  provide  in  some  measure  foe  the  increasing  charges 
of  government. 

What  his  prerogative,  enlarged  as  it  was,  could  not  furnish,  his  address 
procured.  lie  was  the  nrst  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
of  manadng  those  great  assemblies  in  which  the  feudal  policy  had  vested  the 
power  ot  granting  subsidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught  other 
jirinces  the  fatal  art  of  beginning  their  attack  on  public  liberty  by  cornipting 
the  source  from  which  it  should  flow.    By  exerting  all  his  power  and  address 

'"  M6m.  de  Goinlii«>«.  torn.  I.  p.  367.— TXus.,  *  Mim.  da  Gominet,  torn.  i.  p.  SSL 

BM.  da  U  Milke  Fnuifoiae.  torn.  i.  p.  182. 
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in  inflaeiiciiiff  the  election  of  representatiYes,  by  bribing  or  oTerawing  the 
membersj  ana  by  various  changes  which  he  artrairy  made  in  the  form  of  their 
deliberations.  Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of  these  assemblies  that, 
from  being  tne  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privileges  and  property  of  the  people, 
he  rendered  them  tamelv  subservient  towards  promoting  the  most  odiona 
measures  of  his  reign.*  As  no  power  remained  to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions, 
he  not  only  continued  all  the  taxes  imposed  bv  his  father,  but  he  made  great 
additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  that  appeared  astonishing  to  his 
cantemporaries.' 

Nor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown  that  Louis  increased :  he 
extended  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  variotis  kinds.  He  got  possession 
of  Roussillon  by  purchasie ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  will  of 
Charles  de  Ai^ou  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  he  seized  with  a 
strong  hand  Burgundy  ana  Artois,  which  had  belonged  to  that  prince.  Thus, 
during  the  course  of  a  single  lei^  France  was  formed  into  one  compact 
kingdom,  and  the  steady,  unrelentms  policy  of  Louis  XL  not  only  subdued 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  nobfecL  but  established  a  species  of  govern- 
ment scarcely  less  absolute  or  less  terrible  than  Eastern  despotism. 

But,  fatal  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  the 
authority  which  he  acquired^  the  resources  of  which  he  became  master,  and 
his  freeaom  from  restraint  m  concerting  his  plans  as  well  as  in  executing 
them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enterprisinff.  Louis  negotiated  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe*;  he  observed  the  motions  of  all  his  neighbours ;  he  engaged, 
either  as  principal  or  as  an  auxiliary^  in  every  great  transaction  ;  his  resolu- 
tions were  prompt,  his  operations  vigorous ;  and  upon  every  emergence  he 
could  call  forth  into  action  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom.  From  the  era  of 
his  reign,  the  kin^  of  France,  no  longer  fettered  and  circumscribed  at  home 
by  a  JMlous  nobility,  have  exerted  themselves  tnore  abroad,  have  formed  more 
extensive  schemes  of  forei^  conquests,  and  have  carried  on  war  with  a  spirit 
and  vigour  long  unknown  m  Europe. 

'  The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  not  to  be  imitated  by  other 
princes.  Henry  VIL,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  England, 
lormed  the  plan  of  enlai^ging  his  own  prerogative  bv  breaking  the  power  ot 
the  nobility.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook  to  execute  it  were 
less  favourable  thim  those  which  induced  Charles  VIL  to  make  the  same 
attempt ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it  was  very  different  from 
that  of  Ix>uis  XL  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  English. 
hj  the  merit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so  many  provinces,  had  established 
himself  so  firmly  in  the  confldenoe  of  his  people  as  encouraged  him  to  make 
bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient  constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis 
broke  through  every  barrier,  and  endeavoured  to  surmount  or  to  remove  every 
obstacle  that  stooa  in  his  way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed 
title ;  a  popular  faction  was  ready  every  moment  to  take  arms  against  nim  ; 
and  after  long  civil  wars,  during  which  the  nobility  had  often  displayed  their 
power  in  creating  and  deposing  kings,  he  felt  that  the  regal  authority  had 
been  so  much  relaxed,  and  that  ne  hii^  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative 
so  much  abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on  his  meastires  deliberately 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that  for- 
midable structure  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force.    His  schemes, 

■  M^m.  de  GomlneB,  torn.  1.  p.  136— Cbro-  former  had  in  wy  M'H)  Cftvalir  and  16,000 

nlque  Scaiidaleuae,  lUd.,  torn.  fl.  p.  71.  infantrj.    The  latter  aiigmeuted  the  cavnlry 

'  Mem.  de  Comlnes,  torn.  L  p.  334. -Charles  to  15,000,  and  tba  infantry  to  36,000.    Ibid.. 

VIl.  levied  taxf^K  to  the  amount  of  1,800,000  p.  884. 
frADct;    Louis   XI.    rained  4,700,000.      The 
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thoQ^h  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted,  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  end  of  ^reat  effects.  Bj  his  laws  permitting  the  barons  to 
break  the  entails  of  their  estates  and  expose  them  to  sale  ;  by  his  regulations 
to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those  numerous  nands  of 
retainers,  which  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbulent ;  by  favouring  the 
liidng  power  of  the  commons ;  by  encouraging  population,  a^culture,  and 
commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  subjects,  during  a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  arts  of  peace ;  by  accustominc:  them  to  an 
administration  of  government  under  which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadi- 
ness and  vigour,— he  made  imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  Eng- 
lish oonstitation,  and  transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive  as 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe  and  capable  of  the 
greatest  and  most  vigorous  eftbrts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  glory  that  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  c^ious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period,  the  command  of  the 
great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  long  on  foot  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  administration,  and  the 
address  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  incident  that  occurred 
to  humble  the  nobility  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  conspired  in 
raising  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authority  as  none  of  their  pre- 
decessors had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which  shall  be  exj>Iained 
in  another  place,  prevented  their  attaining  the  same  flowers  with  the  kings  of 
France  ana  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal  constitution  longer  entire  in 
Spain,  their  great  abilities  supplied  the  defects  of  their  prerogative,  and  im- 
proved with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages  which  they  possesfed  that 
Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign  operations,  which  were  very  extensive,  with 
extraordinary  vi^ur  and  effect 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  prerogative,  and 
taking  such  steps  towards  rendering  their  kingdoms  capable  of  acting  with 
union  and  force,  events  occurred  which  called  them  forth  to  exert  the  new 
powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such  a  series  of 
enterprises  and  negotiations  that  the  affairs  of  all  the  considerable  nations  in 
Europe  came  to  be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  a  great  political 
system  was  graduallv  formed^  which  grew  to  bean  object  of  universal  attention. 

The  first  event  which  ments  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence  in  producing 
this  change  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  For  some  years  before 
her  father's  death  she  had  been  considered  as  the  apparent  successor  to  his 
territories,  and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of  marrying  her  to  several  different 
princes,  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  by  that  oner,  to  favour  the  schemes 
which  his  restless  ambition  was  continually  forming. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention ;  and  all 
the  advantages  of  acquiring  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most  opulent  at 
that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated,  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  were  per- 
fectly understood.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charles  opened 
the  succession,  the  eves  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe  were  turned  towards 
Mary,  and  they  felt  themselves  deeply  interested  in  the  choice  which  she  was 
about  to  make  of  the  person  on  whom  she  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XI.,  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  the  provinces  which  she  possessed 

had  been  dismembered,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the  frontier  of 

her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alliance.    He  had,  likewise, 

a  good  title  to  expect  toe  favourable  reception  of  any  reasonable  proposition 
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he  should  make  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  a  princess  who  was  the  vassal 
of  his  crown  and  descencled  from  the  royal  blood  of  France.  There  were  only 
two  propositions,  however,  which  he  could  make  with  propriety.  The  one  was 
the  marriage  of  tiie  dauphin,  the  other  that  of  the  count  of  Angoiildme,  & 
prince  of  the  blood,  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy.  By  tlie  former,  he  would 
lave  annexed  all  her  territories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at 
once  the  most  respectable  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disparity  of 
age  between  the  two  parties^  Mary  bein?  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight 
years  old,  the  avowed  i^esolution  of  the  Flemings  not  to  choose  a  master  pos- 
sessed of  such  power  as  nii^ht  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dangerous  to  their 
liberties,  together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and  oppressive 
^veniment  of  Louis  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing  this  plan  which 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.  By  the  latter,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Mary  having  discovered  some 
inclination  to  a  match  with  the  count  of  Angouldme,'  Louis  would  have  pre- 
vented the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Bur^ndy  from  being  conveyed  to  & 
rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  splendid  establishment  for  the  count  of 
Angouldme  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would  have  extorted  from  him,  conces- 
sions highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  Louis  had  been  accus- 
tomed so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a  crooked  and  insidious  policy  that  he  oould 
not  be  satisfied  with  what  was  obvious  and  simple,  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice 
and  refinement  that  he  came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object 
than  merelv  as  the  means  of  conductin^^  affairs.  From  this  principle,  no  less 
than  from  nis  unwillingness  to  agmndize  any  of  his  own  subjects,  or  from  his 
desire  of  oppressing  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which  he  hated,  he  neglected  the 
course  which  a  prince  less  able  and  artful  would  have  taken,  and  followed  one 
more  suited  to  his  own  genius. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  arms,  master  of  those  provinces 
which  Mary  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  ^ush  his  conquests  into 
her  other  territories  while  he  amused  her  with  insisting  continually  on  the 
impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecuting  this  plan  he  displaved 
wonderful  talents  and  industry,  and  exhibited  such  scenes  ot  treachery,  false- 
hood, and  cruelty  as  are  amaang  even  in  the  history  of  Louis  XL  Imme- 
diately upon  the  death  of  Charles  he  p<it  his  troops  in  motion  and  advanced 
towards  the  Netherlands.  He  corrupted  the  leading  men  in  the  provinces  of 
Burgundy  and  Artois,  and  seduced  them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got 
admission  into  some  of  the  frontier  towns  by  bribing  the  governors ;  the  sates 
of  others  were  opened  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  with  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  negotiated  with  Mary ;  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her 
subjects,  he  betrayed  to  them  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  on  & 
private  correspondence  with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and 
then  communicated  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states 
of  Flanders,  who,  enraged  at  their  perfidy,  brought  them  immediatdy  to  trial, 
tortured  them  with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  their  sovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  of  all  that  the  ministers  had  done, 
they  beheaded  them  in  her  presence.' 

Vvhile  Louis,  by  his  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was  securing 
the  possession  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Soinme,  the  states 
of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  en)])eror  Frederic  III.,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  sovereign  and  his  son  Maximilian, 
archduke  of  Austria.  The  illustrious  birth  of  that  priuce,  as  well  as  the  hieh 
diguity  of  which  he  bad  the  prospect^  rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for 
«  M6m.  de  Oomlnfis,  torn.  1.  p.  868.  *  lUd.,  Uv.  v.  dup.  1ft.  p.  809,  etc 
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Mar^,  whOe,  from  the  distanee  of  his  hereditary  tenitones  and  the  scantiness 
of  his  revenues,  his  power  was  so  inconsiderable  as  did  not  excite  the  jealousy 
or  fear  of  the  Flemings.    [1477.] 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper  and  the  excess  of  his  refinements, 
pat  the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By  this 
acquisition  the  foundation  of  the  future  pandeur  of  Charles  Y.  was  laid,  and 
he  oecame  master  of  those  territories  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  most 
formidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France^  Thus,  too^  the  same 
monarch  who  first  united  the  interior  force  of  France,  and  established  it  on 
sach  a  footing  as  to  render*  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  contributed, 
far  oontraiy  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival  power,  which  during  two  cen- 
taries  has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed  the  arms,  and  checked  the  progress 
of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  expedition 
of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy.  This  occasioned  revolutions  no  less  memorable  ; 
produced  alterations,  botn  in  the  military  and  political  system,  which  were 
.more  immediately  peroeived;  roused  the  states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts, 
and  blended  their  affiiirs  and  interests  more  closely  together.  The  mild  ad- 
.ministration  of  Charles,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  seems  to  have  revived 
the  soirit  and  genius  of  the  French  nation,  which  the  rigid  despotism  of  Louis 
XI^  nis  father,  had  depressed  and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for 
military  service,  natural  to  the  French  nobility,  returned,  and  their  young 
monarch  was  impatient  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise. 
While  he  was  uncertain  towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the 
solicitations  and  intrigues  of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account 
of  his  crimes  than  eminent  for  hiB  abilities,  determined  his  choice.  Ludovico 
Sforza,  having  formed  the  desi&m  of  deposing  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  of  placing  himself  on  the  ducal  throne,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combina- 
tioa  of  the  Italian  powers  to  oppose  this  measure  and  to  support  the  injured 
prince,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance,  that  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The  king  of 
Prance  was  the  person  to  whom  he  applied  ;  and,  without  disclosing  his  own 
intentions,  he  laooured  to  prevail  with  nim  to  mareh  into  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to  which  Charles  had 
pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right  to  that  kingdom,  claimed 
oy  the  Aneevin  &mily,  had  been  conveyed  to  Louis  XI.  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  tliat  sagacious  monarch,  though  he  took 
immediate  possession  of  those  territories  of  which  Charles  was  reculy  master, 
totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a  kingdom  over  which  another  prince 
reigned  in  tranqnillitjr,  and  uniformly  declined  involving  himself  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  Italian  politics.  His  son,  more  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate, 
embarked  eagerly  in  this  enterorise,  and,  contemning  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  most  exp^enced  counseUors,  prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost 
Tieoor.    [1494.1 

The  power  which  Charles  possessed  was  so  great  that  he  reckoned  himself 
equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  father  had  transmitted  to  him  such 
an  ample  preroeative  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his  kingdom.  He 
himsen  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  his  prudent 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  BretiuB;ne,  which  rendered  him  master  of  that 

Sovince,  the  last  of  the  great  fiefs  that  remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown, 
e  soon  assembled  forces  which  he  thought  sutiident ;  and  so  impatient  was 
he  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a  conqueror  that,  sacrificing  what  was  real  for 
what  was  chimerical,  he  restored  RoussiUon  to  Ferdinand  and  gave  up  part  of 
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his  father's  acquL<ntions  in  Artois  to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  there 
princes  not  to  molest  France  while  he  was  carrying  on  his  operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century  from  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  m  this  history,  that 
the  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  enterprise  did  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillery,  however,  the  ammunition,  and 
warlike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  considerable  as  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modem  war.* 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist  them. 
The  Italian  powers,  having  remained  during  a  long  period  undisturbed  by  the 
invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  had  forme^i  a  svstem  with  respect  to  their 
affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  themadVes.  In  order  to  adjust  the 
interests  and  balance  the  power  of  the  different  states  into  which  Italy  was 
divided,  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  and  endless  negotiations  with  each 
other,  which  they  conducted  with  all  the  subtlety  of  a  refining  and  deceitful 

§oii(nr.  Their  contests  in  the  field,  when  they  had  recourse  to  amis,  were 
ecided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent  and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  danger  which  now  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts 
which  the;r  had  studied,  and  employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order 
to  avert  it  But,  this  proving  ineffectual,  their  bands  of  efieminate  merce- 
naries, the  only  military  force  that  remained  in  the  conntry,  being  fit  only  for 
the  parade  of  service,  were  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real  war  and  shrunk  at  its 
approach.  The  impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresistible. 
Florence,  Pisa,  ana  Rome  opened  their  gates  as  the  French  army  advanced. 
The  prospect  of  this  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with  such 
panic  terror  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe  historians)  of  the  fright  Another 
abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous  spirit  A  third  fied  out  of 
his  dominions  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan  frontiers. 
Charles',  after  marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps  with  as  much 
rapidity  and  almost  as  Tittle  opposition  as  if  he  had  been  on  a  progress  through 
his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  intimi- 
dated or  gave  law  to  every  power  in  Italy. 

8uch  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition  that  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  great  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe  had 
acquired  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  effects  were  no  less  considerable  than 
its  success  had  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable  to  resist  the  impression 
of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  pemiitted  him  to  hold*  on  his  course 
undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no  single  power  which  they  could 
rouse  to  action  was  an  eqiml  match  for  a  monarch  who  ruled  over  such  exten- 
sive territories  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  martial  people,  but  a  confederacy 
might  accomplish  what  the  separate  members  of  it  durst  not  attempt.  To  this 
expedient,  the  only  one  that  remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the 
yoke,  they  had  recourse.  While  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  his  time  at 
Naples  in  festivals  and  triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly 
dreaming  of  future  conc^uests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now 
aspired,  they  formed  against  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the 
Italian  states,  supported  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Aragon.  The  union  of  so  many  powers,  who  su^pended  or  forgot  all  their 
particular  animosities  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who 
had  become  formidable  to  them  all,  awakened  Charles  from  his  thougntless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  France.  An 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready  to  obstroct 

•  Miwknj,  Hist.,  torn.  il.  p.  777. 
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his  march ;  and  though  the  French,  with  a  daring  ootirage  which  more  than 
cuunlervailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through  that  great  body  and 
gained  a  victory  which  opened  to  their  monarch  a  sate  passage  into  his  own 
territories,  he  was  strinped  of  all  his  conc^uests  in  Italj  in  as  snort  a  time  as  it 
had  taken  to  acquire  tnem ;  and  the  political  system  in  that  country  resumed 
the  same  appearance  as  before  his  invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have  instructed 
the  princes  and  st&tesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  eruption  of  the  French  had 
disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  Tliey  had  extended,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  the  maxims  of  that  political  science  which  had  hitherto  been 
applied  only  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  petty  states  in  their  own  coimtry. 
They  had  discovered  the  method  of  preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such 
a  d^ree  of  power  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  general  liberty,  and  had  mani- 
fest^ the  importance  of  attending  to  that  great  secret  in  modem  policy,  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  distribution  of  power  among  all  the  members  of  the 
system  into  which  the  states  of  Europe  are  formed.  During  all  the  wan  of 
which  Italy  from  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  imprudence  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
carried  on  in  tiiat  country,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  that  period  at  which  the  suosequent  history  commences, 
the  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  power  between  the  contending  parties 
became  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of  Italy.  Nor  was  the 
idea  confined  to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  other  powers  to  adopt  it.  It 
grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this  era  we  can  trace  the  progress 
of  that  intercourse  between  nations  which  has  linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so 
closely  together,  and  can  discern  the  operations  of  that  provident  policy  which 
daring  peace  ^uirds  against  remote  and  contingent  dangers,  and  in  war  has 
prevented  rapid  and  destructive  conquests. 

This  was  not  the  only  efl'ect  of  tne  operations  which  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  carried  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  general  such  a  change 
as  the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops,  and  obliged  all 
the  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action  to  put  the  military 
force  of  their  kingaoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of  France.  When 
the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries  which  maintained  the 
contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal  va<^sals  ceased  to  be  of  any  use,  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  arms  and  kept  in  constant 
ray  came  at  once  to  be  evident  When  Charles  VIII.  marched  into  Italy,  his 
cavalry  was  entirely  composed  of  those  companies  of  gendarmes  embodied  by 
Charles  VIL  and  continued  by  Louis  XI. ;  his  infantry  consisted  partly  of 
Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons,  and  partly  of  Gascons,  armed  and  disciplined  after 
the  Swiss  model  To  these  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  by  the  name  of  the  black  bands.  But  neither  of  these 
monarchs  made  any  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
military  force  which  they  might  have  conmianaed  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kingdom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  instruments,  and  trusted  the  execution 
of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

This  innovation  in  the  military  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion  of 
introducing.  The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  ditferent  from  those 
of  other  European  nations.  During  their  long  and  violent  stniggles  in  defence 
of  their  liberties  against  the  house  of  Austria,  who? e  armies,  like  those  of  other 
considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy -armed  cavalry,  the  Swiss  found 
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that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  their 
country,  at  that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of  facing  the  enemy,  ffecessity 
compelled  them  to  place  all  their  confidence  in  infantry  ;  and,  in  order  to  render 
it  ca^  able  of  withstanding  tlie  shock  of  cavalry,  they  gave  the  soldiers  breast- 
plates and  helmets  as  defensive  armour,  tou:ether  with  long  spears,  halberd^ 
and  heavy  swords  as  weapons  of  oiieuce.  Tnev  formed  them  into  large  batta- 
lions, ranged  in  deep  and  close  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  every  side 
a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy.'*  The  men-at-arms  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  solid  strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all  their 
attempts  to  conquer  Switzerland.  It  broke  the  Burgimdian  gendarmerie, 
which  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation ; 
and  when  first  called  to  act  ufi  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive  etfect 
of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that  service  to 
reputation,  and  gradually  re-e&tabushed  the  opinion,  which  had  been  long 
exploded,  of  its  superior  importance  in  the  operations  of  war.  But,  the  glory 
which  the  Swiss  had  acquired  having  inspired  them  with  such  high  ideas  of 
their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  rendered  them  mutinous  and 
insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became  weary  of  depending  on  the 
caprice  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards  the 
improvement  of  their  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of  men  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  form  them  to  be 
soldiei's,  soon  modelled  tneir  troops  in  such  a'manner  that  they  vied  with  the 
Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour. 

The  Fren<^h  moiuu-chs,  though  more  slowly  and  with  ^^reater  difficulty, 
accustomed  the  impetuous  spirit  of  their  people  to  subordination  and  discipline, 
and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  infantry  respectable  that  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  several  gentlemen  of  high  rank  had  so  far 
abandoned  their  ancient  ideas  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  that  service.'^ 

The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  dithcult  to  employ  any  other  than 
their  national  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the  chief  scene 
of  their  operations  in  that  country,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss  discipline,  but 
improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  proper  nmnber  of  soldiers,  armed  with  heavy 
muskets,  in  their  battalions,  andf  thus  formed  that  famous  body  of  infantry 
which  during  a  century  and  a  half  was  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  Europe. 
The  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the  number  of  their  cavalry,  and,  in 
imitation  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  brought  the  strength  of  their 
armies  to  consist  in  foot-soldiers.  From  this  peri^  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  carried  on  war  with  forces  more  adapted  to  every  species  of  service,  more 
capable  of  acting  in  every  country,  and  better  fitted  both  for  makuig  conquests 
and  for  preserving  them. 

As  their  efforts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe  to  these  improvements  in 
the  art  of  war,  they  gave  them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  theexp-ense  with  which 
it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  and  accustomed 
every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary  for  supporting 
it.  while  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  while  armies  were  com- 
posed of  military  vassals  called  forth  to  attack  some  neighbouring  power  and 
to  perform  in  a  short  campaign  the  services  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign, 
the  expense  of  war  was  extremely  moderate.    A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince 

'*  MachbtTeVA  Art  of  War,  b.  U.  ohap.  ii.  "  Bntntdm«.  torn.  x.  p.  18.  —  Mem.  d$ 
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to  bean  and  to  finish  his  greatest  mOitary  operations  Bat  when  Italy  became 
the  theatre  on  which  the  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  pre- 
parations requisite  for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept 
constantly  on  foot,  their  subsistence  in  a  foreign  country,  the  sieges  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  towns  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  charges  of  war 
immensely,  and.  by  creating  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied 
taxes  in  every  kingdom.  The  progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid, 
and  princes  extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  intpossible  at  first  to 
establish  funds  proportional  to  the  increase  oi  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
When  Charles  vlll.  invaded  Napln,  the  sums  requisite  for  carrjring  on  that 
enterprise  to  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed  to  contri- 
bate  for  the  support  of  government  that  before  he  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  his  taneasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources  of  which  his 
extensive  prerogative  gave  him  the  command  were  at  an  end.  As  he  durst 
not  Tentare  to  lay  any  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed  already  with  the 
weight  of  nnnsnaf  burdens,  the  only  expedient  that  remained  was  to  borrow 
of  the  Genoese  as  ranch  money  as  might  enable  him  to  continue  his  march. 
But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufiideut  sum  without  consenting  to  pay  annually 
the  exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two  livres  for  every  hundred  that  ne  received." 
We  majT  observe  the  same  disproportion  between  the  efforts  and  revenues  of 
other  princes,  his  oonteroporanes.  From  this  period  taxes  went  on  increaji> 
ing ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  such  sums  were  levied  in  every  state 
as  would  have  appearea  enormons  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
gradually  pr^ared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  of  modem 
times. 

The  last  transaction,  prions  to  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  that  merits  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  mfluenoe  upon  the  state  of  Eurone,  is  the  league  of 
Oambray.  To  humble  the  republic  of  Venice  and  to  divine  its  territories  was 
the  object  of  all  the  powers  who  united  in  this  confederacy.  The  civil  consti- 
tution of  Venice,  established  on  a  firm  basis,  had  suffered  no  considerable 
alteration  lor  several  centuries  ;  during  which  the  senate  conducted  its  affieiirs 
by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vigorous,  and  adhered  to  these  with 
a  nniform,  consistent  spirit  which  gave  that  commonwealth  great  advantage 
over  other  states,  whose  views  and  measures  changed  as  often  as  the  form  of 
tikeir  government,  or  the  persons  who  administered  it  Bv  these  unintermitted 
exertions  of  wisdom  and  valour  the  Venetians  enlarged  tne  dominions  of  their 
commonwealth  untQ  it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy ;  while 
their  extensive  commerce^  the  nseful  and  curious  manufactures  which  they 
carried  on,  together  with  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of  the 
lucrative  conmierce  with  the  East^  rendered  Venice  the  most  opulent  state  in 
Europe^ 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  Italian  neigh- 
boors.  Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest  monarchs,  who 
oonld  not  vie  with  many  of  their  private  citizens  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture,  or  in  splendour  and 
el^rance  of  living.^'    Julins  II.,  whose  ambition  was  superior,  and  his  abilities 

Sual,  to  those  (n  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne,  conceived  the 
9a  of  this  league  against  the  Venetians,  and  endeavoured,  by  appljring  to 
those  passions  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  persuade  other  princes  to  join  it 
By  working  upon  the  fears  of  the  Italian  powers,  and  upon  the  avarice  o 
several  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps,  he  induced  tnem,  in  concurrence  with 

"  MteiolTM  d«  Gomlow,  lib.  tU.  c.  6,  p.  "  Tieliani  Oratio,  apad  Qoldastimi,  in  Polit 
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other  causes,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  to  form  one  of  the  most 
powerful  coulederaciea  that  Europe  had  ever  oeheld,  against  those  haughty 
repiibhcans. 

The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principals  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of  Italy 
accented,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  souoe  share  in  the  spoils  of 
a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction.  The  Venetians 
might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force ;  but,  with  a  pre- 
sumptuous rashness  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  Uie  course  of  their 
history,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  imiietuous  valour  of  the  French 
rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  fatal  battle  of  Qhiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the  annv  on  which  thejr  relied 
for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical 
territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns  of  which  they  had  got  possession 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions.  Maximilian,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced  towards  Venice  on  the  one  sida  The 
French  pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by 
so  many  enemies,  and  left  without  one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height  of  presump- 
tion to  the  depths  of  despair,  abandoned  all  their  territories  on  the  continent, 
and  shut  themselves  up  m  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge  and  the  only  place 
which  they  hoped  to  preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  oonfederaqr.  The  membera 
of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  enj^aj^  in  seizing  their  prey, 
beean  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive  as  soon  as  they 
had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it  When  the  Venetians  observed  these  svmptoms 
of  distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon  them :  the  spirit 
natural  to  their  counsels  returned ;  they  resumed  such  wisdom  and  firmness 
as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence  and  dejection ;  they 
recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  the^  had  lost ;  they  appeased  the  pope 
and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their  favour ;  and  at  length  dis- 
solved the  confederacy  which  had  brought  their  commonwealth  to  the  brink  oi 
ruin. 

Julius,  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a  league  which  he  himself  had 
plamied,  and  imagining  that  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake^ 
conceived  the  idea  of  expelling  every  foreign  power  out  of  Italy,  and  bent  all 
the  force  of  his  mind  towards  executing  a  scheme  so  well  suited  to  his  enter- 
prising genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  against  the  French,  who,  on  many 
accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians  than  any  of  the  foreigners  who  had 
acquired  dominion  in  their  country.  Bj  his  activity  and  address,  he  prevailed 
on  most  of  the  powers  who  had  joined  m  the  league  of  Cambrav  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  king  of  France,  their  former  alfy,  and  engaged  Henry  VIII., 
who  had  lately  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their  operations  by 
invading  France.  Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  and 
unexpected  confederacy  with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried 
on,  during  several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in 
Picardy,  with  alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  lengthy  by  the  variety  as  well 
as  extent  of  his  operations,  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacy  which  brought 
against  him  suprior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  acting  with  perse- 
verance, Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace  with 
his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveiything  which  the 
French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan  and  a  few  inconsider- 
able towns  in  that  duchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  en  during  this  busy  period,  and  the  different 
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combinations  formed  among:  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with  each  other, 
greatly  increased  that  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  Europe  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  in  the  fifteenth  centuij ;  while  the 
greatness  of  the  objects  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  the  distant  expedi- 
tions which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  the  length  and  obstinacr  of  the  contest 
in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert  themselves  with  a  vigour  and 
perseverance  unoiown  in  the  preceding  ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  history  will  exhibit^  as  well  as  the 
variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distin^ish  the  period  to 
which  it  extenos,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition,  to  the  abilities, 
or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  Y.  and  of  Francis  I.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe 
had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the  internal  administration  of 
government,  and  princes  had  ac((uired  such  command  of  the  national  force 
which  was  to  be  exerted  in  foreign  wars,  that  the^  were  in  a  condition  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations  to  multiply  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts.  Accordingly,  the  sixteenth  century 
opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its  abounding  in  great  and  interesting 
events. 


SECTION  HL     ■ 

TIXW  or  THE  POLITICAIi  OONSTITUTIOK  OF  THB  PRINOTPAL  BTATKS  VS 
EUROPE  AT  THE  COMMBNOBMBMT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  OENTVRT. 

Italy  at  Uw  Besinnlng  of  the  Sixteenth  Century— The  Papal  Power—Alexander  YI.  and 
JvMvm  II.— Deft^ts  in  Eocleelaatical  Onveroments— Venice :  its  Rl»e  and  ProgrepB;  It* 
l^aval  Power  and  its  Curameroe— Florence— Naples  and  SIcIIt— CJontcst  for  its  Crown — 
Duchy  of  Milan— LndovicoSfoisA— Spain;  conqnpred  by  the  VandaU  and  by  the  Moots; 
n-iidually  re-oi>nquered  by  the  Christians— Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  I«ab«lla—  i  he  Royal 
Prerogative— Onwtitution  if  Aragon  and  of  CaaiHe— Internal  disorders- •* The  11>  ly 
Broiberbood  "—France ;  it«  Constitution  and  Government— The  Pow  r  of  its  Karl v  Kings— 
Quvemment  becomes  purely  Monarch icaU  though  rpstmined  by  the  Nobles  and  the  Parlia- 
ments-The  German  Empire— Power  of  the  Nobles  and  of  the  Cleniy— Contests  between 
the  Popes  and  the  Eoipeiors— D<^tine  of  Imperial  Authority— Tutu  1  Change  of  Government 
—Maximilian— The  rvl  Power  and  Revenues  of  the  Emperors,  contra^ted  with  their  Pre- 
tensions— Complication  of  Difficulties— Origin  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  its  Character— The 
Janlxarle*— Solyman. 

Hating  tbus  ennmeiated  tbe  principal  caases  and  events  tbe  influence  of 
whicb  was  feit  in  every  part  oi  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to  improve 
internal  order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
activity,  by  giving  them  more  entire  command  of  the  force  with  which  foreign 
operations  are  carried  on,  nothing  farther  seems  requisite  for  preparing  my 
readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  penising  the  history  of  Charles  Y., 
but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  constitution  and  form  of  civil  government  in 
each  of  the  nations  which  acted  any  considerable  part  during  that  period. 
For  as  the  institutions  and  events  which  I  have  endeavourea  to  illustrate 
formed  the  people  of  Europe  to  resemble  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from 
barbarism  to  refinement  m  the  same  path  and  by  nearly  equal  steps,  there 
were  other  circumstances  which  occasioned  a  difference  in  theur  political  estab- 
lishments, and  gave  rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government  which  have 
produced  such  variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  is  no  less  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latter  than  to  have 
contemplated  the  former.    Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  form 
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and  geniofl  of  civil  ffOTernment  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  tiansaetaooB 
mast  appear  altogether  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  historians  of  par- 
ticular countries,  as  they  seldom  extended  their  views  farther  than  to  the 
anmsement  or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they  might  pre- 
sume that  ail  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  perfectly  under- 
stood, have  often  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with  respect  to  these 
as  are  sutticient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  light  and  information  conoeming 
the  occurrences  which  they  relate.  But  a  history  which  comprehends  tiie 
transactions  of  so  many  mfferent  countries  would  he  extremely  imperfect 
without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and  political  state  of  each.  It 
is  from  his  knowledge  of  these  that  the  reader  mnst  draw  those  prindplea 
which  will  enable  him  to  iudge  with  discernment  and  to  decide  with  certunty 
concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  regulations  in  every 
country  would  lead  to  deductions  of  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out  the 
great  lines  which  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government  is  ail  that  the 
nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  political  aspect  of  Italy  was 
extremely  oifferent  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Eurojie.  Instead  of  those 
extensive  monarchies  which  occupied  the  rest  of  the  continent,  that  delightful 
country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each  of  which  possessed 
sovereign  and  indeoendent  jurisdiction.  The  only  moiuirchy  in  Italy  was 
that  of  Naples.  The  dominion  of  the  popes  was  of  a  peculiar  species,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  In  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of  government  was  established. 
Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had  assumed  no  higher  title  than  that 
of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least  con- 
siderable hv  the  extent  of  his  territories.  In  the  pnmitive  church,  the  juris- 
diction of  bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  They  derived,  perhaps,  some 
degree  of  consiaeration  from  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they  presided. 
They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence  but  what  they 
acquired  by  superior  abilities  or  superior  sanctity.  As  Rome  had  so  long 
been  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  world,  its  bishops  were  on  that 
account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it ;  but  during  several  ages  they 
received,  and  even  claimed,  nothing  more.  From  these  numble  b^innings 
they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well-directed  ambition  that  they 
established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  men,  to 
which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obedience.  Their  claim  of  universal 
jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  Church,  and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in 
their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St  Peter,  are  as  chimerical  as  they  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  on  these  foundations 
the  superstition  and  credulity  of  mankind  eiutbled  them  to  erect  an  amazing 
superstructure.  In  all  ecclesiastical  controversies  their  decisions  were  reoetved 
as  the  infallible  oracles  of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plentitude  of  their  power  con- 
lined  solely  to  what  was  spiritual :  they  dethroned  mcmarchs,  msposed  of 
crowns,  absolved  subjects  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
laid  kingdoms  under  interdicts.  There  was  not  a  state  in  Europe  which  had 
not  been  disquieted  by  their  ambition ;  there  was  not  a  throne  which  they 
had  not  shaken,  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their  power. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  absolute,  and  to  establish  it  on 
the  ruins  of  all  civil  authority,  but  that  the  popes  should  have  posaesaed  such 
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a  degree  of  temporal  power  as  iras  safiident  to  seoond  and  enforce  their 
spiritoal  decrees.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spiritaal 
jurisdiction  was  most  extensive  and  most  revered,  their  secalar  dominion  was 
extremely  limited.  They  were  powerful  pontitts,  formidable  at  a  distance  ; 
but  they  were  petty  prince^  witnout  any  considerable  domestic  force.  They 
had  early  endeavouVed,  indeed,  to  acquire  territory  by  arts  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Under 
pretence  ol  a  donation  from  Oonstanttne,  and  of  another  from  Charlemagne 
or  his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  possession  of  some  towns  adjacent 
to  Rome.  But  these  donations  were  fictitious  and  availed  them  little.  The 
benefactions  for  which  they  ?rere  indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  Nonuan 
advencnrers  who  conquered  Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Counters 
Matilda,  were  real,  and  added  ample  domains  to  the  holy  see. 

But  the  power  <a  the  popes  (}id  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
territory  which  they  haa  acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the  holy 
see,  as  well  as  in  those  snhject  to  other  princes  in  Italy,  the  sovereign  of  a 
state  was  far  from  ha  vine  the  command  of  a  force  which  it  contained.  During 
the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  Middle  A^s,  the  powerful  nobility  or 
leaders  of  oopular  factions  in  Italy  had  seized  the  government  of  diflfereut 
towns;  and,  after  strengthening  their  fortifications  and  taking  a  body  of 
mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence.  The  territory  which  the 
Oharch  had  sained  was  filled  with  petty  lords  of  this  kind,  wno  left  the 
pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  dominion. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  Church,  the  Roman  barons  frequently  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  twelfth  century 
an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  **  That  as  the  function  of  ecclesiastics  was 
paray  spiritual,  they  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and  to  claim  no  temporal 
jurisdiction,  but,  according  to  the  laudable  example  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  primitive  church,  should  subsist  wholly  upon  their  tithes,  or  upon  the 
voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.**  *  This  doctrine  being  addressed  to  men 
who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  der^  had  prompted  them  to  contend  for  wealth  and  to  exercise  power, 
they  listened  to  it  with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  had  felt 
moit  sensibly  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments 
with  such  ardour  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off'  the  yoke. 
The/  endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  reviving 
tlie  instf tation  of  the  Roman  senate,  in  which  they  vested  supreme  authority ; 
oommittine  the  executive  power  sometimes  to  one  chief  senator,  sometimes 
to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified  with  the  name  of  Tike  Pa- 
trician. The  popes  exerted  them  with  vigour,  in  order  to  check  this 
djin^jerous  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction.  One  of  them,  finding  all  his 
endeiikvours  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified  that  extreme  grief  cut  snort  his 
days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack  the  senators  at  the  head  of  some 
armad  men,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  fray.'  During  a  considerable 
period,  the  power  of  the  pope^,  before  which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe 
trembled,  was  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital 
that  they  durst  hardly  exert  any  act  of  authority  without  the  permission  and 
concurrence  of  the  senate. 

Encroachments  were  made  upon  the  papal  sovereignty,  not  only  by  the 

*  Otto  rri^lngmsto  de  GctUs  Frlder.  Imp.,  —Id.  de  Gest.  Frid.,  lib.  i.  c.  27.— Mnntori, 
lib.  H.  <»p.  10.  Annall  d'ltolia,  vol.  iz.  pp.  39S-404. 

*  Otto  FriBing.,  Cbron..  lib.  irll.  cap.  37,  31. 
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usurpations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  people. 
During  seventy  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  popes  iuced  their  residence 
in  Avignon.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomeri  to  consider  thent-t^elves  as 
the  desoeudants  of  the  people  who  had  conquered  the  world  and  had  given 
laws  to  it,  were  too  hign-spirited  to  submit  with  patience  to  the  delegated 
authority  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  committed  the  government  of 
the  city.  On  many  occasions  they  opposed  the  execution  of  the  pa|al 
mandates,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation  or  oppression  they 
were  reaay  to  take  arms  m  defence  of  their  own  immunities.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  being  insti^tted  by  Nicholas  Rienzo,  a  man 
of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spint,  but  of  popular  eloquence  and  an  enterprising 
ambition,  they  drove  ah  the  nobility  out  of  the  city,  established  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
invested  him  with  extensive  authority.  But  thoush  the  frantic  proceedings 
of  the  tribune  soon  overturned  this  new  system,  though  the  government  of 
Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient  form,  yet  every  fresh  attack  contributed 
to  weaken  the  pafuJ  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred 
with  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  nobility  in  circumscribing  it  more 
and  more.'  Gregory  VII.  and  other  domineering  pontiffs  aocompUshed  th<^e 
great  things  which  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom 
they  contended,  not  by  the  force  of  their  arms  or  bv  the  extent  of  their 
power,  but  b^  tne  dread  of  their  spiritual  censures  and  by  the  effect  of  their 
intrigues,  which  excited  rivals  and  called  forth  enemies  agamst  every  prince 
whom  they  wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  hj  the  popes,  not  only  to  humble  those  usurpers 
who  lorded  it  over  the  cities  in  the  eoclesiasticai  state,  but  to  break  the 
tiurbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  These  were  long  unsuccessful.  But  at 
last  Alexander  YI.,  with  a  policy  no  less  artful  than  tlagitious,  subdued  or 
extirpated  most  of  the  great  Roman  barons,  and  rendered  thejM>pe8  masters 
of  their  own  dominions.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Julius  11.  added  con- 
quests of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  Thus  the 
popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  temporal  princes.  Their  territories,  in  the 
age  of  Charles  V.,  were  of  greater  extent  than  at  present ;  their  country  seems 
to  have  been  better  cultivated,  as  well  as  more  populous ;  and,  as  they  drew 
large  contributions  from  every  part  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded 
those  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more  sudden 
and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  however,  was  better  adapted  to  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  aommion  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable ;  every  new  pontifff  adopted 
the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education  and  habit,  ecclesiastics  were  so 
formed  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk  in  Chat  of  the  profession, 
and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrified  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of  administration  might  change,  but 
the  spirit  which  conducted  them  was  always  the  same.  While  the  measures 
of  other  governments  ff  actuated,  and  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied, 
the  Church  kept  one  end  in  view  ;  and  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit 
it  was  indebted  for  its  8ucce38  in  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  iiuman 
ambition. 

But  in  their  civil  administration  the  popes  followed  no  such  uniform  or 

■  Histoid  Florentine  de  Oio<.  VilUni,  liv.        Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  ill.  p.  399,  etc— Hiat.  da  NIc. 
xil.  c.  89. 10 «.  ap.  Murat.,  Script.  Reriini  luL,       Rianty,  par  M.  da  Uoiapr^aux.  p.  91,  ato. 
ToU  kUt.— ViU  di  Cula  di  Rivuo,  ap.  Mural., 
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coDsisteiit  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  the  character,  the  passions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  afiairs 
occasioned  a  variation  botn  in  objects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 
the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  until  they  were  far  advanced  in  life,  a 
change  of  masters  was  more  frequent  in  the  papal  dominions  than  in  other 
states,  and  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable  and  permanent 
Every  pope  was  ea^er  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period  during  which  he 
had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  a^;grandi2e  his  own  family  and 
to  attain  his  private  encis ;  and  it  was  often  the  farst  business  of  his  successor 
to  undo  all  that  he  bad  done,  and  to  overturn  what  he  had  established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and  early  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  eitended  or  supported  its 
^iritnal  dominion,  the  popes,  in  the  conduct  of  their  temporal  aiiairs,  were 
apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measures  were  more  ready  to 
employ  the  refinements  of  intrigue  than  the  force  of  arms.  It  was  in  the 
papal  court  that  address  and  suotlety  in  nc^tiation  became  a  science ;  and 
during  the  sixteenth  century  Rome  was  considered  as  the  school  in  which  it 
might  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  prevented  the  popes  from 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies  or  from  taking  the  command  in 
person  of  the  military  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were  afraid  to  arm  their 
subjects;  and  in  all  their  operations,  whether  odiensive  or  defensive,  they 
trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dommions  could  not  descend  to  their  posterity,  the 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes 
of  public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  for  a  short  life  ; 
present  advantage  was  what  they  chiefly  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to  amass, 
rather  than  to  ameliorate,  was  their  object  They  erected,  perhaps,  some 
work  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate ;  they  found 
it  necessary,  at  some  times,  to  establish  useful  institutions^  in  order  to  soothe 
and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of  eeneral  benefit  of 
their  subjects,  framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  were  rarely  objects  of  attention 
in  the  papal  p<dicy.  The  patrimony  of  St  f^eter  was  worse  governed  than  any 
part  of  Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff  might  suspend  for  a  little,  or 
counteract,  the  effects  of  those  vices  which  are  ipeculiar  to  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  disease  not  only  remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone 
on  increasing  from  age  to  age ;  and  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept  page  with 
its  progress. 

One  circumstance  farther,  concerning  the  papal  government,  is  so  singular 
as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  snpreuiacr  and  temporal  power  were 
united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other  in  their  operations,  they 
became  so  blended  together  that  it  wa<t  diflficult  to  separate  them,  even  in 
imagination.  The  potentates  who  found  it  necessarv  to  oppose  the  measures 
which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  princes  could  not  easily  divest  them- 
selves of  the  reverence  which  they  imagined  to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the 
Church  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be 
brought  to  a  nipture  with  the  head  of  the  Church ;  they  were  unwilling  to 
push  their  operations  against  him  to  extremity ;  they  listened  eagerly  to  the 
first  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon 
any  terms.  Their  consciousness  of  this  encouraged  the  enterprising  pontiffs 
who  filled  the  papal  throne  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
eng^age  in  schemes  seemingly  the  most  extravagant.  They  trusted  that,  if 
their  temporal  power  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  with  success, 
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the  remct  ^d  to  their  Bpiritaal  dignity  would  enable  them  to  extricate 
themaelves  with  facility  and  with  honour.*  But  when  popes  came  to  take 
part  more  frequently  in  the  contests  among  princes,  and  to  en^e  as  prin- 
cipals or  auxiiufries  in  every  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  veneration  for  their 
sacred  character  began  to  abate ;  and  striking  instances  will  oocm*  in  the  follow- 
ing history  of  its  being  almost  totally  extinct 

Of  all  the  Italian  powers,  the  repubUc  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see,  was 
most  connected  with  the  re^t  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  commonwealth 
during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  mth  century,  the  singular  situation  of 
its  capital  in  the  small  isles  of  the  Adriatic  gulL  and  the  more  singular  form  of 
its  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  If  we  view  the  Venetian  £ovem- 
ment  as  calculated  for  the  order  of  nobles  alone,  its  institutions  may  oe  pro- 
nounced excellent ;  the  deliberative,  legislative,  and  executive  powers  are  so 
admirably  distributed  and  adjusted  tnat  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model 
of  political  wisdom.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of 
people  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristocracv, 
which  lodges  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  membeirs  of  the  community,  while 
it  degrades  and  oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spirit  of  government  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  8i)eciee  was,  of  courses 
timid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  subjects,  ana 
were  afraid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouraged  among  theiu 
arts  of  industry  and  commerce,  they  employed  them  in  inanufacturei  and  in 
navigation,  but  never  admitted  them  into  the  troops  which  the  state  kept  in 
its  pay.  The  miUtary  force  of  the  republic  consisted  entirely  of  foreign  ineroe> 
naries.  The  command  of  thede  was  never  trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they 
should  acquire  such  influence  over  the  army  as  might  endanger  th^  public 
liberty,  or  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  as  would  make 
them  unwilling  to  return  to  the  condition  of  private  citizens.  A  soldier  of 
fortune  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to 
obtain  that  honour  was  the  great  objfect  of  the  Italian  ooudoUieri^  or  leaders 
of  bands,  who  in  the  flfteenui  and  sixteenth  centuries  made  a  trade  of  war 
and  raised  and  hired  out  soldiers  to  diiferent  states.  But  the  same  suspicious 
policy  which  induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adventurers  prevented 
their  placing  entire  confidence  in  them.  Two  noblemen,  appointed  b^  the 
senate,  accompanied  their  armv  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the  appellation  of 
proveaitoriy  and,  like  the  flela  deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general  and  checked  and  controlled  him  in  all 
his  operations. 

A  commonwealth  with  sach  civil  and  military  institutions  was  not  formed  to 
make  contiue^ts^    While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its  nobles  excluded 

*  ThemiumerinwbicliLoaisXlI  ofFnnce  kind,  onrried  It  od  fiUnlly,  and,  upon  every 

undertook  and  carried  on  war  against  Julius  ttnh  advantage,  renewed  hia  propoAltiona  of 

II.  remarkably  illustrates  this  observation.  peace.    (Meseniy,  Hist,  de  France,  fol.  edit., 

Louis  solemnly  consulted  the  clei|or  of  Praiioe  ISM,  tom.  1.  p.  8S2.)    I  shall  prodace  another 

whi'ther  It  was  lawful  to  take  arms  a^lnst  a  |>roof  of  this  reverence  for  the  papal  character, 

popewhobad  wantonly  kindled  war  in  Europe,  still  more  striking.     Guioclardlni,  the  most 

and  whom  neither  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  ugaciuu^  perhaps,  of  all  modem  hlsturiana, 

gratitude  for  favours  received,  nor  ttie  decorum  and  the  boldest  in  painUng  tiie  vices  and  am- 

of  his  character,  could  restrain  Sroxa  the  mont  bition  of  the  popes,  represents  the  death  o^ 

violent  actions  to  which  the  last  of  power  MiKliau,  a  Spanish  ofDcer  who  was  kille«i 

prompts   ambitious    princes.      Though    his  during  the  siege  of  Naples,  as  a  punishment 

clergy  authorised  the  war,  yet  Anne  of  Bre>  inflicted  on  him  by  Heaven  on  accomit  of  hia 

tagne,  his  queen,  enteruined  scruples  with  having  opposed  the  setting  of  Clement  Vil.  at 

regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  It.     The  king  liberty.  Guiccianilni,  Istoria  d'ltalia,  Uenev., 

hlmielt  from  some  aopentitlon  of  the  same  lS4ft,  voL  ii.  lib.  18,  p.  407. 
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from  militarj  oommand,  it  carried  on  its  wariike  enterprises  with  great  dis- 
advantage. This  ou^ht  to  have  taught  the  Venetians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
making  self-preservation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  security,  the  objects 
of  their  policy.  Bat  republics  are  apt  to  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  ambition, 
as  well  as  kings.  When  the  Venetians  so  far  forgot  the  interior  defects  in 
^eir  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive  conquests,  the  fatal  blow  which  they 
received  in  the  war  excited  by  the  lea^e  of  Camoray  convinced  them  of  the 
imprud(»oe  and  danger  of  making  violent  efforts  in  opposition  to  the  genius 
and  tendencv  of  their  con^^titution. 

It  is  not,  nowever,  by  its.  military,  but  by  its  naval  and  commercial  power 
that  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The 
latter  constituted  the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the  statei  The  jealousy  of  i 
government  did  not  extend  to  this  department  Nothing  was  l^>prehend6d 
from  this  quarter  that  could  prove  formidable  to  liberty.  The  senate  en- 
couraged the  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  They  became 
mercuMits  and  admirals  They  increased  the  wealth  of  their  country  by  their 
industry.  They  added  to  its  dominions  by  the  valour  with  which  they  conducted 
its  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  Venetians.  All 
the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  the  commodities  of 
the  EaH,  but  for  various  manufactures  fabricated  b)r  them  alone,  or  finished 
with  a  dexterity  and  elei^ce  unknown  in  other  countries.  From  this  extensive 
commerce  the  state  derived  such  immense  supplies  as  concealed  those  vices  in 
its  constitution  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such 
armies  as  were  not  only  an  over-match  for  the  force  which  any  of  its  neighbours 
could  bring  into  the  field,  but  were  sufficient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with 
tiie  powerful  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  Durinar  its  struggles  with  the  princes 
united  against  it  by  the  league  at  Gambray,  tne  republic  levied  sums  which 
even  in  .roe  present  age  would  be  deemed  considerable ;  and  while  the  king  of 
France  naid  the  exorbitant  interest  whidi  I  have  mentioned  for  the  money 
advanced  to  him,  and  the  emperor,  eager  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  credit, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Maximilian  the  Moneyless,  the  Venetians 
nused  whatever  sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  in  the 
hundred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Venetian.  It 
partook  as  much  of  democratical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the  other  of 
aristocratical  rigour.  Florence,  however,  was  a  commercial,  not  a  military 
d^nocracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to  commerce,  and 
the  ffenius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it.  The  vast  wealth  which  the 
family  of  Medici  had  acquired  by  trade,  together  with  the  magnificence,  the 
generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  nrst  Cosmo,  gave  him  such  an  ascendant  over 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  counsels  of  his  countrymen  that  though  tlie  forms 
of  popular  government  were  preserved,  though  the  various  departments  of 
administration  were  filled  by  magistrates  distinguished  by  the  ancient  names 
and  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  he  was  in  reality  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  in  the  station  of  a  private  citizen  he  possessed  supreme  authority. 
Cosmo  transmitted  a  considerabte  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants ; 
and  during  a  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  political  state  of  Florence 
was  extremely  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  stibsisted, 
the  people  were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  oii  some  occasions  contended 
warmly  for  their  privileges ;  and  yet  they  permitted  a  single  family  to  assume 

■  Hist,  de  U  Llf^ie  faite  &  Cambray.  par  M.       YenezUna,  Uv.  yiii.  c.  16,  p.  891,  eto. 
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the  direction  of  their  afiairs,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  been  forniallr 
invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medici  concurred  with 
the  commercial  spirit;  of  the  Florentines  in  putting  the  military  force  of  the 
republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  Italian  states.  The 
troops  which  the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  condotUeriy  or  leaders  of  bands,  whom 
they  took  into  their  pay. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
was  annexed,  the  feudal  government  was  established  in  the  same  form  and 
with  the  same  defects  as  in  the  other  nations  of  JSurope.  The  frequent  and 
violent  revolutions  which  happened  in  that  monarchy  had  considerably 
increased  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  intolerable.  The  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  been  so  often  interrupted  or  altered,  and  so  many 
princes  of  foreign  blood  had  at  different  periods  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobility  had  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  attach- 
ment to  the  family  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  tliat  reverence  for  their 
persons,  which  in  other  feudal  kingdoms  contributed  to  set  some  bounds  to  the 
encroacnments  of  the  barons  upon  the  royal  prerogative  and  power.  At  the 
same  time,  the  different  pretenders  to  the  crown  1)eing  obliged  to  court 
the  barons  who  adhered  to  them  and  on  whose  support  they  depended  for  the 
success  of  their  claims,  they  augmented  their  privileges  by  liberal  concessions 
and  connived  at  their  boldest  usurpations.  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne, 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  prince  who  held  his  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  to  ven- 
ture on  any  step  towards  extending  his  own  power  or  circumscribing  that  of 
the  nobles. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of  any 
in  Europe,  and  the  authority  ot  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive.  Though 
Ferdinand  L,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  tne 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  he  might  crijsh  it  at 
once  by  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  greatest  reputation  and  influence  among  the 
Neapolitan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and  cruel 
actions  recorded  in  history,  the  order  of  nobles  was  nevertheless  more  exas- 
perated than  humbled  by  their  measures.*  The  resentment  which  these  out- 
rages excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of  the  maIecont<ent  nobles  was  still 
so  formidable,  that  to  these  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  Charles  VIII.  conouered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.' 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,'  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  II. ,  Manfred,  his  natural  son,  aspiring  to  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  murdered  his  brother,  the  em[)eror  Conrad  (if  we  may  believe  con- 
temporary historians),  and  by  that  crime  obtained  possession  of  it'  The 
popes,  from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of  Swabia,  not  only  refused 
to  recognize  Manfred's  title,  but  endeavoured  to  excite  against  him  sonie  rival 
capable  of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand.  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  St  Louis,  king  of  France,  undertook  this ;  and  he  received  from 
the  p  pes  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of 
the  holy  see.  The  count  of  Anjou's  ellbrts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Man- 
fred fell  in  battle ;  and  he  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  But  soon  after, 
Charles  sullied  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty 

*  Otannone,  book  xx^ill.  ch&p.  3,  rol.  il.  *  Struv.,  Corp.  Hist.  Germ.,  i.  481.— Olan- 
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with  which  he  put  to  death,  hy  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  Conradin.  the 
last  prince  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Neapolitan 
crown.  That  gallant  younc  prince  asserted  his  title,  to  the  last,  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  On  the  scaffold,  he  declared  Peter,  at  that 
time  prince,  and  soon  after  kin§,  of  Aragon,  who  Kad  married  Manfred's  only 
daughter,  his  heir ;  and,  throwmg  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated 
that  it  might  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  by  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
rights  to  him*  The  desire  of  aven^ng  the  insult  ofiered  to  royalty  by  the 
death  of  Conradin  concurred  with  his  own  ambition  in  prompting  Peter  to 
take  anus  in  support  of  the  title  which  he  had  acquired.  From  tLat  period 
during  a1nK>Rt  two  centuries  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou  contended  for 
the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions  more  rapid,  as  well 
as  of  crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the  history  of  a' most  any 
other  kingdom,  monarchs  sometinies  of  the  Ai*agonese  line  and  sometimes  of 
the  Angevin  were  seated  on  the  throne.  At  length  the  princes  of  the  houie 
of  Aragon  obtained  such  firm  possession  of  this  long-disputed  inheritance  that 
they  transmitted  it  quietly  to  a  bastard  branch  of  tneir  family.'*    [1434.] 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kincs,  however,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  they 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Proyence,  the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to 
Louis  XL  and  to  his  successors.  Charles  VIII.,  as  I  have  already  related, 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  joweiful  army  in  order  to  prosecute  his 
claim  with  a  aeeree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which  the  prijices  from 
whom  he  deriveof  it  had  been  capable  of  exerting.  The  rapid  progress  of  his 
anus  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  time  durinc  wnich  he  enjoyed  tne  fruits  cf 
his  success,  nave  already  been  mentioned,  ana  are  well  known.  Frederic,  the 
heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Aragonese  family,  soon  recovered  the 
throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed  him.  Louis  Xll.  and  Ferdinand  cf 
Am^on  united  against  this  prince,  whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons, 
considered  as  a  usurper  and  agreed  to  divide  nis  dominions  between  them. 
Frederic,  unable  to  resist  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far 
his  superior  in  power,  resigned  his  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand^  tboufjh 
they  had  concurred  in  making  the  conquest,  differed  about  the  division  of  it, 
ana  from  allies  became  enemies.  But  Gon salvo  de  Cordova,  parti v  by  the 
exertion  of  such  military  talents  as  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  qrtat  captain^  which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
partly  by  such  shameless  atid  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory,  stripped  the  French  of  all 
that  they  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured  the  peaceable 
TOSsession  of  them  to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his  other  kingdoms, 
Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson,  Charles  Y.,  whose  right  to  possess 
them,  if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems  at  least  to  be  as  well  founded 
as  that  which  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition  to  it." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or  interior  government  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan  so  remarkable  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation.  But  as 
the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of 
almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  it  is 
nece«<ary  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  various  competitors. 

During  the  long  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of  the 
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Gnelf  and  Ghibelline  factions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  to  great  eminence 
among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  Aa  the  Visconti  had  adhered  uniformly 
to  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  interest,  they,  by  way  of  recompense,  received 
from  one  emperor  the  dignity  of  perpetual  vicars  of  the  cmpu^  in  Italy  ; " 
they  were  created,  by  another,  dukes  of  Milan  ;  and,  together  with  that  title, 
the  possession  of  the  city  and  its  territories  was  bestowed  upon  them  as  au 
hereditary  lief.*'  John ,  king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising 
money  which  the  calamities  of  his  reijp  obligea  him  to  employ,  condescended 
to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  John  Galeazzo  ViscoutL  the  first 
duke  of  Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Valentine 
Visconti,  one  of  the  children  of  this  marriage  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  Vl.  In  their  marriage-contract, 
which  the  pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that  upon  failure  of  hein  male  in 
the  family  of  Visconti  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  poi»terity  of 
Valentine  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That  event  took  place.  In  the  year 
1447,  Philip  Maria,  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  ViscontL  died. 
Various  conipetitors  claimed  the  succession.  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  pleaded 
his  right  to  it  founded  on  the  marriage-contract  of  his  mother,  Valentine  Vis- 
conti. Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  claimed  it  in  consequence  of  a  will  made  by 
Philip  Maria  in  his  favour.  The  emperor  contended  that  upon  the  extinction 
of  male  issue  in  the  family  of  Visconti  the  fief  returned  to  the  superior  lord 
and  ought  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  empire.  The  people  of  Milan,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  lil)erty  which  in  that  age  prevailed  amonc  the  Italian  states 
declared  against  the  dominion  of  any  master,  and  established  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

But  during  the  struggle  among  so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended  was  .<eizi^  by  one  from  whom  none  of  them  apprehended  an^ 
danger.  Francis  Sforza,  tne  natural  son  of  Jacomuzzo  Sforza,  whom  his 
courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  coruiottieriy  having  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his  standard,  had 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Upon  this  shadow  of 
a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy,  which  he  supported  with 
such  talents  and  valour  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal  throna  The 
virtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  governed,  inducing  his  subjects  to 
forget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions  quietly  to  his  son ; 
from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson.  He  was  murdered  by  his  grand- 
uncle  Ludovico,  surnamed  the  Moor,  who  took  possession  of  the  auchy ;  and 
his  right  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investiture  of  the  emperor  Mazimuian,  in 
the  year  14W." 

Louis  XL.  who  took  pleasiure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
who  admired  the  politiofil  abilities  of  Francis  Sforza,  would  not  permit  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  close  connection  with  Charles  VIII. 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  the  claim  of  the  family  of  Orleans 
continued  to  lie  (lormant.  But  when  the  crown  of  France  devolved  on  Louis 
XII.,  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the  rishts  of  his  family  with  the 
ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and  marchea  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  support  them.    Ludovico  Sforza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such 

"  Petrarch..  Kplrt..  «p.  Struv.,  Corp.,  I.  '*  RIpalm.,  Hlat.  Medlol.,  lib.  W.  p.  654, 
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a  rival,  was  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  in  the  space  of  a  few  dajs.  The 
kinz,  dad  in  the  ducal  robes,  entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  soon  after, 
Ludovioo^  having  been  betrayed  bj  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  w&s  sent  a  prisoner 
into  France,  anashut  up  in  the  castle  of  Loches,  where  he  lay  unpitiea  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  consequence  of  one  of  the  singular  revolutions 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  history  of  the  Milanese,  his  son,  Maximilian 
Sforza,  was  placed  on  the  ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  But  his  successor,  Francis  I.,  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
the  throne,  he  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese ;  and  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  more  natural  and  more 
just  than  that  of  any  other  competitor.    [1512.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of  Italy.  Their 
names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  history.  But  the  power  of 
these  sta  es  themselves  was  so  inconsiderable  that  theu"  fate  depenaed  little 
upon  their  own  efforts  ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions  which  they  underwent 
were  brought  about  rather  by  the  operations  of  the  princes  who  attacked  or 
defended  tnem  than  by  anything  peculiar  in  their  internal  (K)nstitution. 

Of  the  great  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Spain  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  hereditary  domain  of  Charles  Y.,  as  well  as 
the  chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  political 
constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towai'ds  understanding  the  transactions 
of  his  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Spain, 
established  a  form  of  ^veniment  in  that  country,  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  the  other  victorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  there,  ("or 
some  time,  s(K5iety  advanced  among  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain,  by  the 
fame  steps,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  same  course,  as  in  other  European  nations. 
To  this  progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  or 
Moors  from  Africa.  The  Goths  could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  their 
enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  with  the  same 
impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the  operations  of  their  arms.  The 
conquerors  introduced  into  the  country  in  whicn  they  settled  the  Mahometan 
religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the  manners  of  the  East,  together  with  that 
taste  for  the  arts  and  that  love  of  ele^nce  and  splendour  which  the  Caliphs 
had  began  to  cultivate  among  their  subjects.    [712.] 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  comforted 
themselves  with  enjoying  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  and  with 
maintaining  the  authori^  of  their  ancient  laws.  Bein^  joined  by  many  of 
the  boldest  and  most  warlike  among  their  countrymen,  tney  sallied  out  upon 
the  adjacent  settlements  of  the  Moors  in  small  parties  ;  but  venturing  only 
upon  ^ort  excursions  at  first,  thev  were  satisiiea  with  plunaer  and  revenge, 
without  thinking  of  conquest  By  degrees  theh"  strength  increased,  their, 
views  enlarged,  a  regular  government  was  established  among  them,  and  theV 
began  to  aim  at  extending  their  territories.  While  they  pushed  on  their 
attacks  with  the  unremitting  ardour  excited  by  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  desire 
of  vengeance,  and  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  their  country  from  oppression, 
while  tJiey  conducted  their  operations  with"  the  courage  natural  to  men  who 
had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were  strangers  to  all  the  arts  which 
corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind,  the  Moors  gradually  lost  many  of  the  advantages 
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to  which  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all 
dependence  on  the  Caliphs ;  '*  they  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  connection 
with  their  countrymen  in  Africa ;  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms  ;  the  arts  which  they  cultivated,  together  with  the  luxury  to 
which  these  gave  rise,  relaxed  in  some  measure  the  force  ot  their  military 
institutions  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, continued  still  to  be  a  gallant  people,  and  possessed  great  resources. 
According  to  the  magnificeut  stvie  of  the  Spanish  historians,  eight  centuries 
of  almost  uninterrupted  war  elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
battles  were  fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  sub- 
mitted to  the  Christian  arms.    [1492] 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mahometans  at  various 
periods  and  under  different  leaders,  each  formed  the  territory  which  he  bad 
wrested  from  the  common  enemy  into  an  independent  state.  Spain  wad 
divided  into  almost  as  many  separate  kingdoms  as  it  contained  provinces ;  in 
each  city  of  note  a  petty  monarch  estabUshed  his  throne  and  assumed  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the  usual  events  of  inter- 
marriages, or  succession,  or  conquest,  a;l  these  niferior  principalities  were 
annexS  to  the  more  powerful  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon.  At  length, 
by  the  fortunate  marriage  of  Ferdniand  and  Isabella,  the  former  the  hereditary 
monarch  of  Aragon^  and  the  latter  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the 
aftiection  of  her  subjects,  all  the  Spanish  crowns  were  united,  and  descended 
in  the  same  line.    [1481.] 

From  this  period  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
r^ilar  and  uniform  appearance  ;  the  genius  of  its  government  mav  be  deline- 
ated, and  the  progress  of  its  laws  And  maimers  may  be  traced,  with  certainty. 
Notwithstanding  the  singular  revolution  which  the  invasion  of  the  Moors 
occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate  in  being  so  long  subject  to 
the  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  introduced  by  the  Vandals  and  Goths  had 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thorouffhly  incorporated  with  the  frame  of 
its  government,  that  in  ever^  province  which  the  Christians  recovered  from 
the  Moors  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  political  constitu- 
tion, nearly  the  same  as  in  other  nations  of  Europe.  Lands  were  held  by  the 
same  tenure ;  justice  was  dist)ensed  in  the  same  form ;  the  same  privileges 
were  claimed  bv  the  nobihty.  and  the  san^e  power  exercised  bv  the  cortes,  or 
general  aa««mbly  of  the  kingdom.  Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure 
this  permanence  of  the  feudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
ouests  of  the  Moors,  which  seemed  to  have  overturned  them.  Such  of  the 
Spaniards  as  preserved  their  independence  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs, 
not  only  from  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to 
whose  iaeas  concerning  property  ana  governntent  these  customs  were  totally 
repugnant.  Even  among  the  Christians  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
querors and  consented  to  become  their  subjects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  abolished.  They  were  permitted  to  retain  their  religion,  their  laws 
concerning  private  property,  their  forms  of  administering  justice,  and  their 
mode  of  levying  taxes.  Tne  followers  of  Mahomet  are  tne  only  enthusiasts 
who  have  united  the  spirit  of  toleration  with  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  and 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  their 
prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it  to  adhere  to  their  own  tenets 
and  to  practise  their  own  rites.  To  this  peculiarity  in  the  genius  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  as  well  as  to  the  desire  wnich  the  Moors  had  of  reconciling  the 
Christians  to  their  yoke,  it  was  owing  that  the  ancient  manners  and  laws  in 
"  Jos.  Sim.  ABaeiiuniil,  Hlstor.  lUl.  ScripCorct,  toL  Ui.  p.  135. 
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Spain  survived  the  yiolent  shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  sub- 
sist notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  form  of 
government  into  that  country.  It  is  obvious  from  all  these  particulars  that 
the  Christians  must  have  found  it  extremely  easy  to  re-estabhsh  manners  and 
government  on  their  ancient  foundations  m  those  provinces  of  8pain  which 
they  wrested  successively  from  the  Moors.  A  considerable  part  of  the  people 
retained  such  a  fondness  for  the  customs  and  such  a  reverence  for  the  laws  of 
their  ancestors  that,  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  resume  the  former  ana  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  latter. 

But  though  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with  all  the  institutions  which 
characterize  it>  was  thus  preserved  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there  were  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  their  political  constitutions  which  distin^ish  them  from  tho5;e  of  . 
any  other  country  in  Europe.    The  roval  prerogative,  extremely  limited  in  \ 
every  feudal  kingdom,  was  drcumscribea  in  Spain  within  such  narrow  bounds    | 
as  reduced  the  power  of  the  sovereign  almost  to  nothing.    The  privileges  of 
the  nobility  were  great  in  proportion,  and  extended  so  far  as  to  border  on 
ab^lute  independence.    The  immunities  of  the  cities  were  likewise  grreater 
than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms ;  they  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the 
cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtaining  more.    Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which 
the  po1iti<»l  machme  was  so  ill  adjusted  and  the  several  members  of  the 
le$[islature  so  improperly  balanced,  produced  internal  disorders  in  the  kingdoms   . 
of  Spain,  which  rose  beyond  the  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under   I 
the  feudal  ^vemment    The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  history  confinns  the  i 
tnith  of  this  observation  ;  and  when  the  nmtinous  spirit  to  which  the  genius  of 
their  policy  gave  birth  and  vigour  was  no  longer  restrained  and  overawed  by 
the  immediate  dread  of  the  Moorish  arms,  it  broke  out  into  more  frequent 
insurrections  against  the  government  of  tneir  princes,  as  well  as  more  out- 
rageons  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  any  other  country. 
The?e  were  accompanied  at  some  times  with  more  liberal  sentmients  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people,  at  other  times  with  more  elevated  notions  con- 
cerning the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  than  were  conmion  in  other  nations. 

In  the  principality  ci  Catatonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kin^dpm  of 
Ani^n,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances 
having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their  sovereign,  John  II.,  they, 
by  a  so!emn  deed,  recalled  the  oath  of  alliance  which  they  had  sworn  to  him,  ' 
declared  him  and  his  posterity  to  be  unworthy  of  the  throne,"  and  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  that  liberty  after  which  they  aspired.*'  Neariy  about  the  same 
period,  the  indignation  of  the  Castilian  nobility  against  the  weak  and  flagitious 
administration  of  Henry  IV.  having  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they 
arrogated,  as  one  of  the  privileges  belon^ng  to  their  order,  the  right  of  trying 
and  of  passing  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That  the  exercise  of  tliis  power 
might  be  as  public  and  solemn  as  the  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sun)moned 
all  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at  Avila  ;  a  spacious  theatre  was  erected 
in  a  plain  without  the  walls  of  the  town ;  an  image  representing  the  king  was 
seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in 
its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the 
king  was  read,  and  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of 

••  Znriu,  Anales  de  Ar*g.,  torn.  Iv.  pp.       —P.  Orleww,  R*vol.  d'Espagne,  torn.  111.  p. 
113, 116,  etc.  155.— L.  Marinftaw  Slcuhis.  I)e  Reb  Rispon., 

"  Fetren,  Htot.  d'Rvptgne.  torn.  vii.  p.  92.       apud  Scbotti  Script.  IH^md.,  fol.  429. 
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a  numerous  aasemblj.  At  the  close  of  the  first  article  of  the  char^  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  advanced  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image ; 
at  the  close  of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentia  snatched  the  sword  of 
justice  from  its  hide ;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Benevente 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  its  hand ;  at  the  dose  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes 
de  Stuniffa  tumoled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alfonso,  Henry's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  his  stead." 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been  so  formed  by 
the  laws  ana  policy  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  both  in  (^Ule  and 
Catalonia,  as  prepared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary  proceedings,  or 
to  acquiesce  in  them. 

In  Aragou  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kin^s,  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the  cortes,or 

Sar]  lament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  composed  of  four 
liferent  arms  or  members :  the  nobiiitv  of  the  first  rank ;  tne  equestrian 
order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class ;  the  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the  cortes,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  hia- 
torians  of  Aragon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitution ;  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  together  with  the  representatives 
of  the  inferior  clergy.'*  No  law  could  pass  in  this  assembly  without  the 
assent  of  every  single  member  who  had  a  right  to  vote.'*  Without  the  per- 
miasion  of  the  cortes  no  tax  could  be  imposed,  no  war  could  be  declaied, 
no  peace  could  be  concluded,  no  money  could  be  coined,  nor  could  any 
alteration  be  made  in  the  current  specie.*'  The  power  of  reviewing  the 
proceedings  of  all  inferior  courts,  the  privilege  of  inspectmg  every  depart- 
ment of  administration,  and  the  right  ot  redressing  all  grievances,  belonged  to 
the  cortes.  Nor  did  those  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  address 
the  cortes  in  the  humble  tone  of  supplicants  and  petition  for  redress :  they 
demanded  it  as  the  birthright  of  freemen,  and  re<|Uired  the  j|[uardians  of  their 
liberty  to  decide  with  resf^ect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  them.*' 
This  sovereign  court  was  held  during  several  centuries  evenr  year ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  tne  fourteenth 
century,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period  only  once  in  two  years.  After  it 
was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  ri^ht  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it  without  its 
own  consent ;  and  the  session  continued  forty  &}rs." 

^ot  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formidable  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  their  Uberties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  an  assembly 
similar  to  the  diets,  states-geueral,  and  parliaments  in  which  the  other  feudiu 
nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  An^jponese  had  recourse  to  an 
institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  a  jiutiza.  or  supreme  judg^ 
This  magistrate,  who^e  office  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ephori  in 
ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people  and  the  controller  of  the 
prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred,  his  power  and  jurisdiction 
almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only 
inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  themiielves,  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every 

••  Marian  .  Hist.,  lib.  xxxlll.  c.  9.    [1465.]  ••  Hier.  Blanca,  Comment.  Rer.  AMgoo., 

'*  Forma  de  celebnr  Curtefl  eo  Angon,  por  ap.  Scliot.  Script.  Hiflp<in..  vol.  iU.  p.  7M. 

Qeron.  Mart«i.  **  Martel.  Korma  d*  C4>lebrar.  p.  a. 

■*  Cartel,  ibid.,  p.  2.  "*  Uier.  Blauca,  Commeut.,  p.  7«3. 
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doubtful  ease  and  to  receive  his  responses  with  implicit  deference.'*  An  appeal 
laj  to  him  from  the  royal  judges,  as  well  as  from  those  appointed  bv  the 
barons  within  thdr  reipective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to 
him,  he  could  mterpose  dj  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge  to  pro- 
ceed, take  immediate  cognizance  of  the  cause  himself,  and  remove  the  party 
accused  to  tiie  manifestation^  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which  no  person  had* 
access  but  by  his  permission.  His  power  was  exerted  with  no  less  vigour  and 
effect  in  superintending  the  administration  of  government  than  in  regulating 
the  course  of  justice.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  justiza  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  He  had  a  title  to  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and 
patents  and  to  declare  whether  or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  law  and  ought 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  He,  by  hLs  sole  authority,  could  exclude  any  of 
the  king's  ministers  from  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  call  them  to  answer  for 
tlieir  maladministration.  He  himself  was  accountable  to  the  coites  only  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  high  office  and  performed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  coidd  be  committed  to  a  subject.-* 

It  is  evident,  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  beIon;^in^  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  Ara.i'onese  seem  to 
nave  been  solicitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and  feel  this  state  of 


impotence  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearing  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accompanied  with  professions  of 
submission  and  respect^  thev  devised  an  oath  in  such  a  form  as  to  remind  him 
of  his  dependence  on  his  sunjects.  **  We,"  said  the  justiza  to  the  kiug  in  the 
name  oi  his  high-spirited  barons,  **  who  are  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who  are 
altogether  more  powerful  than  yon,  promise  obedience  to  vour  government  if 
you  maintain  oar  rights  and  libertioi^ ;  but  if  not,  not."  Conformably  to  this 
oath  they  established  it  as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution  that  if 
the  king  should  violate  their  rights  and  privileges  it  wan  lawful  for  the  people 
to  discbim  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  though  a 
heaven,  in  his  place.**  The  attachment  of  the  Aragonese  to  this  singular 
constitution  of  government  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached 
to  superstitious  veneration.*'  In  the  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws  they 
declare  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  that,  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  oy  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it  and  go  in 
quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  f niitful  region.'* 

lA  Castile  there  were  not  such  {peculiarities  m  the  form  of  government  as  to 
establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  that  ot  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations^  The  executive  part  of  government  was  committed  to  the  king, 
nut  with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited.  The  legislative  authority  resid^ 
in  the  cortes,  which  was  composed  of  the  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  assembly  of  the  cortes  in  Castile 
was  very  andent,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  coeval  with  the  constitution. 
The  members  of  the  three  different  orders,  who  had  a  right  of  suflfrae^e,  met  in 
one  place  and  deliberated  as  one  collective  body,  the  decisions  of  which  were 
regulated  by  the  sentiments  of  the  majority.  I^he  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of 
enacting  laws,  and  of  redressing  grievances  belonged  to  this  assembly ;  and, 

**  Blaoea  has  prraerred  two  responses  of  pp.  747,  755. 

thf  Ja<iitzs  to  J&mcs  II.,  who  relKn"d  to-  **  Hier.  Bl^mra,  Comment.,  p.  720. 

waplA  the  close  of  the  thlrtseenth  oenrury.  "  Note  XX XH. 

BUtici.  p.  7IA  ••  Hler.  Blanca,  Comment.,  p.  751. 

"  Nut.*  XXXI.-Hier.  BUncs,  Comment.. 
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in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  relations  as 
were  deemed  sahitary  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  oortes 
to  take  no  step  towards  granting  money  until  all  business  relative  to  the 
public  welfare  was  concluded.  The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have 
obtained  a  seat  very  early  in  the  cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such 
influence  and  credit  as  were  very  uncommon  at  a  period  when  the  splendour 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  sucn  a  proportion  to  that  of 
the  whole  collective  body  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in  the 
cortes.*'  The  degree  of  consideration  which  they  ix)sije8sed  m  the  state  may 
be  estimated  by  one  event.  Upon  the  death  of  John  I.  a  council  of  regency 
was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  mhiority  of  his  son.  It  was 
composed  of  an  ecpial  number  of  noblemen  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the 
cities  ;  the  latter  were  admitted  to  the  same  rank  and  invested  with  the  same 
powers  as  prelates  and  grandees  of  the  first  order.'*  But  though  the  members 
of  communities  in  Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  they 
were  placed  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  though  they  had  attained  to  such 
political  hnportauce  that  even  the  proud  and  iealous  spirit  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  could  not  exclude  them  from  a  considerable  share  in  government* 
yet  the  nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  continued 
to  assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  ci-otiti,  in  a  tone 
extremely  hign.  There  was  not  anybody  of  nobility  in  Europe  more  distin- 
guished for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  aeportment,  and  bold  pre- 
tensions than  that  of  Castile.  The  history  of  that  monarchy  affords  tlie 
most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they  observed,  and  of  the 
vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  every  measure  of  their  kings  that  tended  to 
encroach  on  their  jurisdiction,  to  diminish  their  dignity,  or  to  abridge  their 
power.  Even  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  their  monarchs  they  preserve*! 
such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank  that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it 
as  a  privilege  to  be  covered  in  the  royal  presence,  and  approached  their  sove- 
reigns rather  as  equals  than  as  subjects. 

The  constitutions  of  the  subordinate  monarchies  which  depended  on  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  kingdoms  to 
which  they  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them,  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  nol>les  were  great,  the  immunities  and  power  of  the  cities  were  con- 
siderable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  asw  the 
various  events  which  occurred  there  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the 
union  of  its  kingdom  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  discover  the  caases 
to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitution  I  have  pointed  out 
ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and  with  difficulty,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars  conquered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  themselves.  They 
claimed  a  share  in  the  lands  which  their  valour  had  won  from  the  enemy,  and 
their  prosperity  and  power  increased  in  proportion  as  the  territory  of  the  prince 
extended. 

During  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  monarchs  of  the  several 
kiuKdoms  in  8pani  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles  that  it  became  necessary 
to  conciliate  their  gooa  will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honours  and  privileges. 
By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  estab]i.>h  his  dominion  in  a  conquered 
province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled  out  by  him  among  his 
•"  Note  XXX III.  >*  Marian.,  HUt.,  lib.  zvUi.  c.  15. 
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barons,  with  such  jurisdiction  and  immunities  as  raised  them  almost  to 
iiovereisn  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  kingdoms  erected  in  so  many  different  comers  of 
Spain  were  of  inconsiderable  extent  The  petty  monarch  was  but  little. 
elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost  his  equals, 
acted  as  such,  and  could  not  look  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited  domahis  with 
the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monarchies  in  Europe  were 
viewed  by  their  subjects.'* 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalting  the  nobility  and  in  depress- 
ing the  royal  authority,  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the  cities  in. 
Spain  to  consideration  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  excursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce  was  so 
pennanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation  obliged  persons 
of  all  ranks  to  fix  their  residence  in  places  of  strength.  The  castles  of  the 
barons,  which  in  other  countries  aftorded  a  commodious  retreat  from  the 
depredations  of  banditti  or  from  the  transient  violence  of  any  interior  commo- 
tion,  were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose  operations  were  conducted  with 
regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities,  in  which  great  numbers  united  for 
their  mutual  defence,  were  the  only  places  in  which  people  could  reside  with 
any  prospect  of  safety.  To  this  was  owing  the  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in 
Spain  of  which  the  Christians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from  the 
Moorish  voke  resorted  to  them,  as  to  an  asylum ;  and  in  them  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  took  the  field  against  the  Mahometans  established  their 
families. 

Several  of  these  cities,  durin^^  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  years,  were  the 
capitals  of  little  states,  and  enjoved  all  the  advantages  which  accelerate  the 
increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  pkce  that  is  the  seat  of  government. 

Prom  these  concurring  caused  the  number  of  cities  in  Spain  at  the  b^n- 
npig  of  the  fifteenth  century  haa  become  considerable,  and  they  were  peopled 
far  beyond  the  proportion  which  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  except 
in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  Moors  had  introduced  manufactures 
into  those  cities  while  under  their  dominion.  The  Christians,  who,  by  inter- 
inixture  with  them,  had  learned  their  arts,  continued  to  cultivate  these. 
Trade,  in  several  of  the  Spanish  towns,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
vigour ;  and  the  spirit  oi  commerce  continued  to  preserve  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  as  the  sense  of  danger  had  first  induced  them  to  crowd 
together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  a  rank 
superior  to  those  who  residea  m  towns  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  That 
cause  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population  afl'ected  equally  persons  of 
every  condition,  who  flocked  thither  promiscuously,  in  order  to  find  shelter 
there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the  enemy  with  greater  advantage 
than  in  any  otner  station.  The  persons  elected  as  their  representatives  in  toe 
cortes  bv  the  dties,  or  promoted  to  offices  of  tnist  and  dignity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community,  were  often,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which 
I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of  such  considerable  rank  in  the  kingdom  as 
reflcited  lustre  on  th^r  constituents  and  on  the  stations  wherein  they  were 
placed.  \ 

As  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moors  without  j 
some  other  military  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged  to  bring  | 
into  the  field  iu  conse^iuence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became  necessary  to  I 

"  Noto  XXXIY. 
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have  some  troops,  particularly  a  bodj  of  light  cavalry,  in  constant  pay.  It  was 
one  of  the  privil^es  of  the  nobles  that  their  lauds  were  exempt  from  the 
burden  of  taxes..  The  charge  of  supporting  the  troops  requisite  for  the  public 
safety  fell  wboUv  upon  the  cities ;  and  their  kings,  being  obliged  frequently  to 
apiilv  to  them  for  aid,  found  it  necessary  to  gain  their  ntvour  by  coucessionB. 
wnicn  not  only  extended  their  immunities,  out  added  to  their  wealth  and 
power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstanc&s  peculiar  to  Spain,  is  added  to 
the  general  and  common  causes  which  contributed  to  aggrandize  cities  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  for  the  extensive  privile^ 
which  they  acquired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  consideration  to  which 
thev  attained,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms.** 

By  these  exorbitant  pnvileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  power  of 
the  cities,  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  and 
reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this,  and  impatient  of  such 
restraint,  several  nionarchs  endeavoured,  at  various  junctures  and  by  ditferent 
means,  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.  Their  power,  however,  or  their 
abilities,  were  so  uneaual  to  the  undertaking  that  their  ecTorts  were  attended 
with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  found  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and 
interruption  of  domestic  wars,  they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume, 
but  were  able  to  prosecute  with  advanta^^e,  the  schemes  for  extending  the 
prerogative  which  their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  pro- 
touna  sagacity  in  concerting  his  measures  his  persevering  industry  in  con- 
ducting tnem,  and  his  uncommon  address  in  carrying  them  into  execution, 
fitted  him  admirably  for  an  undertaking  which  re(iuir€»  all  these  talents. 

As  the  over^wn  power  and  hi^h  pretensions  of  the  nobility  were  what  the 
monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensioly  and  bore  with  the  greatest  impatience, 
'the  great  object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce  these  within  more  mode- 
rate boundi.  Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes  by  violence,  more  frequently 
in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the 
barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the 
inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  monarchs,  particularly  during  the  feeble  and 

Srofuse  rei^i  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  IV.  He  did  not  give  the  entire  con- 
act  of  affairs  to  persons  of  noble  birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every 
department  of  importance  in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privilege 
peculiar  to  their  onler  to  be  employed  as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of 
tha  crown.  He  often  tranwcted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their 
intervention,  and  bestowed  many  ofhoes  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men, 
divoted  to  his  interest**  He  introduced  a  de^ee  of  state  and  di^^iity  into 
h's  court  which,  being  little  known  in  Spain  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
smiU  kingdoms,  tau;;ht  the  nobles  to  aoproach  their  sovereign  with  more 
oe.emony,  and  gradually  rendered  him  tne  object  of  greater  deference  and 

The  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St  Ja^, 
Calatrava.  and  Alcantara  to  the  crown  was  another  expedient  by  which 
Ferdinand  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  tne  kings  of  Spain. 
These  orders  were  instituted,  in  Imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights  Templars 
and  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wa^e  perpetual  war  with  the 
Mahometans,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  who  visited  Oompostella,  or  other 
places  of  eminent  sanctitv  in  Spain.  The  zeal  and  superstition  of  the  ages 
lu  which  they  were  founded  prompted  persons  of  every  rank  to  bestow  such 
»  Note  XXXV.  **  ZuriU,  Anales de  Ang.,  torn.  vl.  p.  Ha. 
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libera]  donations  on  those  holy  warriors  that  in  a  short  time  they  engrossed 
a  considerable  share  in  the  property  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  master- 
ships of  the^  orders  came  to  be  stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence 
to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman  could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were 
in  the  disposal  of  the  knights  of  the  order,  and  placed  the  persons  on  whom 
they  conferred  them  almo»t  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign.**  Ferdinand, 
unwilling  that  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  a?  already  too  formidable, 
should  derive  such  a  Iditional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  govern- 
ment of  these  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  their 
liands  and  to  ve>t  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned  and  executed  with  vigour.**  By  address,  by  promises,  and  by 
threats,  he  prevailed  on  the  kiiights  of  each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him 
at  the  heaa  of  it.  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  Vl.  gave  this  election  the 
sanction  of  papal  authority ;  **  and  subsequent  pontiffs  rendered  the  anneza-  | 
tion  of  these  masterships  to  the  crown  perpetual.  I 

While  Ferdinand  by  this  measure  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  nobility  and  added  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was  taking 
other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  object  The  sovereign  jurisdic-  " 
tion  which  the  feudal  barons  exercised  within  their  own  territones  was  the 
pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded  openly  a  privilege 
which  they  prized  so  hi;;hly,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  would  have  run  so 
eagerly  to  arms,  wa)  a  measure  too  daring  for  a  prince  of  Ferdinand's  cautious 
temper.  He  took  advantage,  however,  of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  of 
his  kingdoms  and  the  spirit  of  his  people  presented  him,  in  order  to  undermine 
what  he  diu^st  not  assault  The  incessant  depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want 
of  discipline  among  the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  fre- 
quent civil  wars  between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  tne  undis- 
ceming  rage  with  which  the  barons  carried  on  their  private  wars  with  each 
other,  nlled  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and 
rourder  became  so  common  as  not  onlv  to  interrupt  commerce,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
security  and  protection  which  men  expe.'^t  from  entering  into  civil  society 
ceased  in  a  great  degree.  IntemM  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal  institu- 
tions remained  in  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  wa)  so  extremely  feebie,  that  it  would  have  been  vain  to 
have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary  judges.  But  the 
evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  who  were  the  chief 
sufferers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that  self-preservation  forced  them 
to  have  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  remedy.  Aoout  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and,  after  their 
example,  those  in  Castile,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  distinguished 
})y  the  name  of  the  holy  brother  hood.  They  exacted  a  certain  contribution 
from  each  of  the  associated  towns ;  they  levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
in  order  to  protect  travellers  and  to  pursue  criminals  ;  they  appointed  judges, 
who  opened  their  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty 
of  murder,  robbery,  or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  ])eace,  ana  was 
seized  by  the  troops  of  the  brotherhood,  was  earned  before  judges  of  their 
nomination,  who.  without  paying  any  reirard  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign 
jurisdiction  which  the  lord  of'the  place  niiglit  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the 
criminal  i.     By  the  estabUihment  of  this  fraternity  the  prompt  and  impartial 

•*  Not*  ZXXVI.  Anton.  NeirlmenBlB  R«niiii  a  Ferdinand,  el 
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administration  of  justice  was  restored,  and,  together  with  it,  internal  tran- 
quillity and  order  began  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  munnui^d  at  tjiis  salu- 
tary institution.  They  ooinplained  of  it  as  an  encroachment  on  one  of  their 
moiit  valuable  privileges.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a  high  tone,  and, 
on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  anjr  aid  to  the  crown  unless  it  were 
abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only  of  the  good  eflects  of 
the  holy  brotherhood  with  respect  to  the  police  of  his  kingdoms,  but  perceived 
its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  at  length  to  annihilate,  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it  on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with 
the  whole  force  of  royal  authority ;  and,  besides  the  expedients  employed  by 
him  in  common  with  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  himself  of  this 
institution,  which  was  peculiar  to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish 
that  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  nobilitv,  which  was  no  less  inconsistent 
with  the  authority  of  the  prince  than  with  the  order  of  society.*' 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerably  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  his  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  de^ee  of  influence  and  power  far 
beyond  what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitations  of  the 
royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments,  continued 
to  be  many  and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous  among  the  people 
of  Spain ;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  hi^h  among  the  nobility ;  and 
though  the  love  of  glory,  peculiar  to  the  Sjoaniards  in  everjr  period  of  their 
history,  prompted  them  to  support  Ferdinand  with  zeal  in  his  foreign  opera- 
tions, and  to  atford  him  such  aid  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  undertake  but 
to  execute  ^eat  enterprises,  he  reinied  over  his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction 
less  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  the  great  monarchs  in  Europe.    It  will 

/  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  following  history  that  during  a  considerable 

/  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charles  Y.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish 

I  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

I  The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
other  feudal  kingdoms  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  superfluous.  In  the  view 
which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French  monarchs  acquired 
Buch  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  their  kingdom  as  enabled  them  to 
engage  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign  operation,  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  ^eat  steps  by  which  they  advanced  towards  a  more  ample  possession  of 
political  power  and  a  more  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their  royal  prero^tive. 
All  that  now  remains  is  to  take  notice  of  such  particulars  in.  the  constitution 
of  France  as  serve  either  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries  or  tend 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  transactions  of  that  period  to  which  the  following 
History  extends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was  very 
inconsiderable.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met  annually  at 
stated  st'asons,  extended  their  authority  to  every  defiartment  of  fjovenimeut. 
The  power  of  electing  kings,  of  enacting  laws,  of  redressing  gnevances,  of 
conferring  donations  on  th^  prince,  of  passing  judgment  in  the  last  resort,  with 
respect  to  every  person  ana  to  every  cause,  resided  in  this  great  convention 
of  the  ifatiun.  Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  notwithstanding  the  power 
fuid  splendour  which  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation  continued  to  possess  extensive  authority. 
The  right  of  determining  which  of  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the 
throne  was  vested  in  them.    The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  their 

»'  Note  XXXVII. 
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suffrage,  were  accustomed  regularly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect 
to  every  affair  of  importance  to  the  state,  and  without  their  consent  no  law 
was  passed  and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happened  in  the 
I>oKtiakl  state  of  the  kingdom  as  considerably  affected  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority,  in  the  hands 
of  the  d^enerate  posterity  of  Oharlema^e,  had  dwindled  into  insignificance 
and  contempt  Everjr  considerable  proprietor  of  land  had  formed  his  territory 
into  a  barouy  almost  independent  oi  the  sovereign.  The  dukes  or  governors 
of  provinces,  the  counts  or  governors  of  towns  and  small  districts,  and  the 
great  oflicers  of  the  crown,  had  rendered  these  dignities,  which  origiiiallv  were 
granted  only  during  pleasure  or  for  life,  hereditary  in  tneir  ftimiUes.  Each  of 
these  had  usurped  all  the  rights  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinc- 
tions of  royalty,  particularly  the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their 
own  domains,  of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  war.  Every  district  was 
governed  by  local  customs,  acknowledged  a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  sepa- 
rate interest  The  formality  of  doing  homage  to  their  sovereign  was  almost 
the  only  act  of  subjection  which  those  haughty  barons  would  perform ;  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  its  obliga- 
tion.»* 

In  a  kin^om  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardljr  any 
common  pnnciple  of  union  remained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  body,  or 
establish  common  regulations  to  be  of  e<]ual  force  in  every  part.  Within  the 
immediate  domains  of  the  crown  the  king  miglit  publish  laws,  and  they  were 
obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  only  lord.  But  if  he  had 
aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  general,  that  would  have  alarmed  the  barons 
as  an  encroachment  upon  the  independence  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  barons, 
when  met  in  the  great  national  convention,  avoided  with  no  less  care  the 
enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  because 
the  execution  of  them  must  have  been  vested  m  the  kin^,  and  would  have 
enlarged  that  paramount  power  which  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus, 
under  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  the  states-general  (for  that  was  the 
name  bjr  which  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  l)e 
distinguished)  lost  their  legislative  authoritjr,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished 
the  exercise  of  it  From  that  period  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states-general 
extended  no  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settling  of 
toe  regency  when  the  preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will,  and  the 
presenting  remonstraneies  enumerating  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
wished  to  obtain  redijpss. 

As  during  several  centuries  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraordinary  subsidies  of  their  subiects,  and  the  other  events  which  required 
the  interposition  of  the  states  rarely  occurred,  their  meetings  in  France  were 
not  frequent    They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when  com- . 
polled  hy  their  wants  or  by  their  fears  to  have  recour  e  to  the  great  convention  ^ 
of  their  people ;  but  thejr  did  not,  Kke  the  diet  in  Germany,  the  cortes  in  \ 
Spain,  or  the  parliament  in  England,  form  an  essential  member  of  the  con-  . 
stitution,  the  regular  exertion  of  whose  powers  was  requisite  to  give  vigour 
and  order  to  government  i 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  Illative  authority,  the 
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kings  began  to  assume  it  They  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislation  with 
great  reserve,  and  after  taking  every  precaution  that  oouldprevent  their 
subjects  from  being  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  They  did  not  at 
once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command.  They 
treated  with  their  subjects ;  they  pointed  out  what  was  best»  and  allured  them 
to  comply  with  it.  Sy  degrees,  nowever,  as  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
extended,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  came  to  be 
established,  the  kings  of  France  assumed  more  opeuly  the  style  and  authority 
of  lawgivers ;  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  complete 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  crown.'* 

Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the  right 
of  importing  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed  to 
see  tneir  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  bjr  their  sole  authority,  which  regulated 
points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  propertv  of  their 
subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required  by  the  royaJ  edicts  to 
contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of  government  and 
carrying  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When  Charles  V II.  and  Louis 
XL  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  new  power,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
alreadv  dc-^ribed,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority  had  so  imper- 
ceptibly prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France  for  this  innovation  that 
it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom,  and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise 
to  any  murmur  or  complaint. 

Wfien  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  engrossed  every  power  which  can  be 
exerted  in  government,— when  the  right  of  making  laws,  of  levying  money,  of 
keepinff  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  declaring  war,  and  of 
ooncluaing  peace,  centred  in  the  crown,— the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
which  imder  the  first  race  of  kings  was  nearly  democratical,  which  under 
the  second  race  became  an  aristocracy,  terminated  mider  the  third  race 
in  a  pure  moiuurchy.  Everything  that  tended  to  preserve  the  appearance  or 
revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  government  seems  from  that  period 
to  have  been  industriously  avoided.  During  the  long  and  active  rei|^n  of 
Francis  I.,  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose  operations  oblked  him  to 
lay  many  heavy  imjpositions  on  his  subjects,  the  states-general  of  France  were 
not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people  once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of 
taxing  themselves,  which,  according  to  the  original  ideas  of  feudal  government, 
was  a  right  essential  to  evei-y  freeman. 

Two  tilings,  however,  remained  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the  regal 
prerogative  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the  constitution 
of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights  and  privileges 
claimed  by  the  nobility  must  be  considered  as  one  barrier  against  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France  had  lost  tliat  political 
power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body,  they  still  retained  the 
personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived  from  their  rank.  They 
preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other  classes  of  citizens ;  an 
exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior  condition  were  subject ; 
a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  were  eng^aged  ;  the  pnvilege  of 
assuming  ensigns  that  indicated  their  own  dignity ;  a  right  to  be  treated  with 
a  certain  degree  of  deference  during  peace ;  and  a  claim  to  various  distinctions 
when  in  the  field.  Many  of  these  pretensions  were  not  founded  on  the  words 
of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws :  they  were  defined  and  ascertained 
by  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  more  delicate,  but  no  less  sacred.  These 
nghts,  established  and  protected  by  a  principle  equally  vigilant  in  guarding 
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and  intrepid  in  defending  them,  are  to  the  sovereign  himself  objects  of  respect 
and  veneration.  Wherever  they  stand  in  its  way,  the  royal  prerogative  is 
bounded.  The  violence  of  a  despot  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of  men  ; 
but  as  long  as  it  subsiists,  and  its  ideas  of  personal  dLitiuction  remain  entire, 
the  power  of  the  prince  has  limits.** 

A^  in  France  the  body  of  nobility  was  very  numeroiis,  and  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  composed  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  to 
this  we  may  ascribe  in  a  great  measure  the  mode  of  exercising  the  royal  pre- 
rogative which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  An 
intermediate  order  was  placed  between  the  monarch  and  his  other  subiects, 
and  in  every  act  of  authority  it  became  necessary  to  attend  to  its  privileges, 
and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real  violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any 
saspicion  of  sup^iosing  it  to  be  possible  that  they  might  be  violated. '  Thus 
a  species  of  govern luent  was  established  in  France  unknown  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  of  a  monarchy  in  which  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  though 
nnoonfiued  by  any  le^al  or  constitutional  restraint,  has  certain  bounds  set 
to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  his  subjects  entertain  concerning  their 
own  dignity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  France,  particularly  that  of  Paris 
was  the  other  l)arrier  which  served  to  contine  the  exerdse  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  originally  the 
court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  which  they  committed  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power  of  deciding 
with  respect  to  all  ca^es  brought  before  it  oy  appeals  from  the  courts  oi  the 
barons.  When,  in  conseijuence  of  events  and  r^ulations  which  have  been 
mentioned  formerly,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting  were  fixed,~when  not 
only  the  form  of  its  procedure,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  decided,  were 
rendered  regular  and  consistent,— when  every  cause  of  importance  was  finally 
determined  there,  and  when  the  people  became  accustomed  to  resort  thither 
as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,— the  ^rliament  of  Paris  rose  to  high 
estimation  in  the  kingdom,  its  members  acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were 
Bubuiitted  to  with  deference.  Nor  was  this  the  only  source  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  the  parliament  obtained.  The  kings  of  France  when  they 
first  began  to  assume  the  legislative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  tne  minds  of 
their  people  to  this  new  exertion  of  prerogative,  produced  their  edicts  and 
ordinances  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  that  they  might  be  approved  of  and 
registered  there  before  they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority  in 
the  kin^^dooL  During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  states-general 
of  the  nngdom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  states-general  were  not 
assembled,  the  monarchs  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  parliament 
of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  atfairs  of  goveniment,and  frequently 
regulated  their  conduct  by  its  advice,  in  declaring  war,  in  concluding  peace, 
and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there  was  erected  m  the 
kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  the  great  depository  of  the  laws,  and,  by 
tiie  uniform  tenor  of  its  decrees,  established  principles  of  justice  and  forms  of 
proceeding  which  were  considered  as  so  sacred  that  even  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  monarch  durst  not  venture  to  disregard  or  to  violate  them.  The 
members  of  this  illustrious  body,  though  they  neither  possess  legislative 
authority  nor  can  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired 
among  their  coimtiymen,  in  order  to  make  a  stand,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
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ability,  against  eTery  unprecedented  and  exorhitant  exertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative. In  every  period  of  the  French  history  they  have  merited  the  pnuse 
of  being  the  virtuous  but  feeble  guardians  of  tne  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nation.^' 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  France,  I  proceed  to  consider 
that  of  the  German  empire,  from  which  Gharies  V.  derived  his  title  of  highest 
dignity.  In  explaining  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  complex  body  at  the 
b^iniiin^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  such  a  detail 
as  would  involve  mjr  readers  in  that  inextricable  labjrrinth  which  is  formed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  number  of  its  members,  their  interfering 
rights,  and  by  the  endless  discussions  or  refinements  of  the  public  lawyers  (^ 
Germany  with  respect  to  all  these. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  short  a  time  that 
it  could  not  be  permanent  Under  his  immediate  successor  it  began  to  totter, 
and  soon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  separated  from  that 
of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Chariemagne  established  two  great  mon- 
archies so  situated  as  to  give  rise  to  a  i)erT)etnal  rivalsliip  and  enmity  between 
them.  But  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  who  were  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne  were  not  altogether  so  degenerate  as  those  of  the  same  family 
who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hands  of  the  former  the  royal  authority 
retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Germany,  though  possessed  of  exten- 
sive privileges  as  well  as  ample  territories,  did  not  so  early  attain  independ- 
ence. The  great  offices  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  at  tne  disposal  of  the 
sovereign,  and  during  a  long  period  fiefs  reniained  in  their  original  state, 
without  becoming  hereditary  and  perpetual  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  had  been  granted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  became  extinct, 
and  his  feeble  descendants  who  reigned  in  France  had  sunk  into  such  con- 
tempt that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercised  the  right 
inherent  in  a  free  people,  and  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  elected 
Conrad,  count  of  Franconia,  emperor.  After  him  Henry  of  Saxony,  and  his 
desoenoantsL  the  three  i  thos,  were  placed,  in  succession,  on  the  imperial 
throne,  by  tne  suffrages  of  their  countrymen.  The  extensive  territories  of  the 
Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprising  ^nius,  not  only 
added  new  vigour  to  the  imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to  higher  power  and 
Dre-^niiuence.  Otho  the  Great  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into 
Italy,  and,  after  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  gave  law  to  that  country. 
Every  power  there  recognized  his  authority.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed 
them,  by  his  sovereign  mandate.  He  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the 
German  empire.  Elated  with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Caesar 
Aifgiistus.^'  A  prince  bom  in  the  heart  of  Germany  pretended  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome,  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same 
power  and  prerogative.    [962.] 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  dominions, 
gradually  acquired  additional  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility  of  Germany 
had  ^ne  on  at  the  same  time  extending  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction. 
The  situation  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  their  attempts.  The  vigour  which 
Charlema^e  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed.  The  incapacity  of 
some  of  his  successors  was  such  as  would  have'encouraged  vassals  less  enter- 
prising than  the  nobles  of  that  age  to  have  claimed  new  rights  and  to  have 
assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wars  in  which  other  emperors  were  engaged 
obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual  court  to  thar  subjects,  on  whose  support  they 
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depeaded,  and  not  only  to  connive  at  their  usoipationfi,  but  to  permit  and 
even  to  authorize  them.  Fiefs  gradually  became  hereditary.  They  were 
transmitted  not  only  in  the  direct  out  also  in  the  collateral  line.  The  uivesti- 
ture  of  them  was  demanded  not  only  by  male  but  by  fenmle  heirs.  Every 
baron  began  to  exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  domains ;  and 
the  dukes  and  counts  of  Germany  took  wide  steps  towards  rendering  their 
territories  distinct  and  independent  states.^*  The  Saxon  emperors  observed 
their  progress  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But,  as  they  could  not  hoi)e 
to  humble  vassals  ahready  jgrown  too  ()Otent,  unless  they  nad  turned  their 
whole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enterprise,  and  as  tiiey  were  extremely 
inteikt  on  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not  undertake  without 
the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they  were  solicitous  not  to  alarm  them  by 
any  direct  attack  on  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction:'.  They  aimed,  however, 
at  undermining  their  power.  With  this  view,  they  iucousiderately  bestowed 
additional  temtories  and  accunmlated  new  honours  on  the  clergy,  in  hopes 
that  this  order  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility  in  any 
future  struggle.** 

The  unhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy  were  quickly  felt  Under 
the  emperors  of  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  lines,  whom  the  Germans,  by 
their  voluntary  Section,  placed  on  the  iuiperial  throne,  a  new  face  of  thin^ 
appeared,  ana  a  scene  was  exhibited  in  Germany  which  astonished  all  Chris- 
tendom at  that  time,  and  in  the  present  age  ap{|ears  almost  incredible.  The 
Sop^  hitherto  dependent  on  the  emperors  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as 
ignity  to  their  beneficence  and  protection,  began  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  in  virtue  of  authority  which  thev  pretended  to  derive  from  heaven, 
triea,  condemned^  excommunicated,  and  deposed  their  former  masters.  Kor 
is  this  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  fvassion  in  a  pontiff  intoxi- 
cated with  high  ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  priestly  domination  and  the 
plenitude  of  papal  authority.  Grregory  Yll.  was  able  as  well  as  daring.  His 
presumption  and  violence  were  accompanied  with  political  discerumeut  and 
sagacity.  He  had  observed  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany  had 
aoquir^  such  considerable  territories  and  such  extensive  jurisdiction  as 
rendered  them  not  only  fonnidable  to  the  emperors,  but  disposed  them  to 
favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  power.  He  foresaw  that  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  Germany,  raised  almost  to  a  level  with  its  priuces,  were  ready  to  sup- 
port any  person  who  would  stand  forth  as  the  protector  of  their  privileges  and 
mdependence.  With  both  of  these  Gregory  negotiated,  and  had  secured  many 
devoted  adherents  among  them  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  lY.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular  and 
plausible.  He  complained  of  the  venality  and  corruption  with  which  the 
emperor  had  ^nt^  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesiastics.  He  con- 
tended that  this  right  belon^d  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  Church ;  he  requiwd 
Henry  to  confine  himself  within  tlie  bounds  of  his  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to 
abstam  for  the  future  from  such  Facrilegious  encroachments  on  the  spiritual 
dominion.  All  the  censures  of  the  Church  were  denounced  against  Henry 
because  be  refused  to  relinquish  those  powers  which  his  predecessors  had  um- 
formly  exercised  The  most  considerable  of  the  Geruian  princes  and  eccle- 
siastics were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him.  His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons, 
were  wrought  upon  to  disregard  all  the  ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to 
join  the  party  of  his  enemies.**    Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which  the 

•«  PMfeU  Abr^g^  pp.  120,  162.— Ub.  Feu-  «'  Pfeffrl.  Abrege,  p.  164. 
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court  of  Rome  inflamed  the  superstitious  zeal  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit 
of  the  Genuaiis  and  Italians,  tnat  an  emperor  distinguished  not  only  for  m&ik/ 
virtues  but  possessed  of  considerable  tafents,  was  at  length  obligecf  to  appear 
as  a  supplicant  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and  to 
stand  there  three  days,  barefooted,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  imploring  a  pardon, 
which  at  length  he  obtained  with  diiHcuity."    [1077.] 

This  act  ot  humiliation  degraded  the  imperial  di^rnity.  Nor  was  the  depres- 
sion momentary  only.  The  contest  between  Gregory  and  Henry  gave  rise  to 
the  two  great  factions  of  the  Quelfs  and  Ghibellines,— the  former  of  which, 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  pope^and  the  latter,  defending  the  rights  of 
the  empei-or,  kept  Germany  ana  Italy  in  perpetual  agitation  during  three 
centuries.  A  regular  system  for  humbling  the  emperora  and  circumscribing 
their  power  was  formed,  and  adhered  to  uniformly  throughout  that  period 
The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  of  Germany, 
were  all  interested  in  its  success ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  return  of  some 
short  intervals  of  vi<,^ur  under  the  administration  of  a  few  able  empeiors,  the 
imperial  authority  continued  to  decline.  During  the  anarchy  ot  the  lon^ 
inten-egnmn  sub  equent  to  the  death  of  William  of  Holland,  it  dwindled  dowa 
almost  to  nothing.  Rodnlph  of  Hapburg,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  who  first  oi)ened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  imperial  authority, 
but  because  his  territories  and  nifluence  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  excite  no 
jealousy  in  the  Gennan  princes,  who  were  willing  to  preserve  the  forms  of  a 
constitution  the  power  and  vigour  of  which  they  haa  destroyed.  Several  of 
his  successors  were  placed  on  the  imperial  throne  from  the  same  motive,  and 
almost  every  ren)aining  prerogative  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble 
prince'^  nnat»le  to  exercise  or  to  defend  them. 

Durinir  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  mulerwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts  and 
magistrates,  together  with  the  original  forms  and  appearance  of  policy,  were 
preserved ;  but  such  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed,  and  so 
many  various  rights  established,  that  the  same  species  of  government  no 
longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  the  great  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesia^^tics, 
the  free  cities,  had  taken  advanta«;e  of  the  interregiuim  which  I  have  men- 
tioned to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usurpations.  They  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  governing  their  respective  territories  with  full  sovereignty.  They 
acknowledged  no  superior  with  respect  to  any  point  relative  to  the  interior 
administration  and  police  of  their  domains.  They  enacted  laws,  imported 
taxes,  coined  money,  declared  war,  concluded  peace,  and  exerted  every  pre- 
rogative peculiar  to  independent  states.  The  ideas  of  ortler  and  political  union 
which  had  originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  mto  one  body 
were  almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the  society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms 
of*feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  connection 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  the  community  as  preserved  it 
from  falling  to  jiieces. 

This  bond  oi  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  hardly  any  prin- 
ciple remained  in  the  German  constitution  of  sufficient  force  to  maintain 
nub'ic  order  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  From  the  accession  of 
liodulph  of  Hapsburg  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  every  calamity  whicn  a  state  nmst  endure  when 
the  authority  of  government  is  so  nuich  relaxed  as  to  have  lost  its  proper 
degree  of  vigour.    The  causes  of  dissension  among  that  vast  number  uf 
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members  which  composed  the  Gernunic  body  were  infinite  and  unavoidable. 
These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wara,  which  were  carried  on  with  all  the 
violence  that  usiially  accompanies  resentment  when  unrestrained  by  superior 
authority.  Bapine,  outrage,  exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was 
intemipted,  industry  suspended,  and  every  part  of  Germany  resembled  a 
country  which  an  enemy  had. plundered  and  left  desolate.^'  The  variety  of 
expedients  employed  with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  prove  that 
the  grievances  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy  had  grown  intolerable. 
Arbiters  were  appointed  to  terminate  the  differences  among  the  several  states. 
The  cities  united  in  a  league  the  object  of  which  was  to  check  the  rapine  and 
extortions  of  the  nobility.  The  nobility  formed  confederacies  on  purpose  to 
maintain  tranquillity  among  their  own  order.  Germany  was  divided  into 
several  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  provincial  and  partial  jurisdiction  was 
e»tablUhed,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  public  and  common  tribunal*' 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual  that  they  served  only  to  demon- 
stimte  the  violence  of  that  anarchy  which  prevailed,  and  the  insntiiciency  of 
the  means  employed  to  correctit  At  length  Maximilian  re-established  public 
order  in  the  empire,  by  instituting  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  indexes  named  partly  by  the  emperor,  partly  by  the  several  states, 
and  vested  with  authority  to  decide  finally  concerning  all  differences  among 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  body.  A  few  years  after,  by  giving  a  new  form 
to  the  Aiilic  Council,  which  takes  cognizance  of  ail  feuoal  causes  and  such  as 
belong  to  the  emijeror^s  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
vi^Mir  to  the  imperial  authority.    [1512.] 

But,  notwithstanding  the  salutary  effects  of  these  regulations  and  improve- 
ments, the  political  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  history,  was  of  a  species  so  jieculiar 
as  not  to  resemble  perfectly  any  form  of  trovernment  known  either  in  the  ancient 
or  modem  world.  It  was  a  complex  body,  formed  by  the  association  of  several 
states,  each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction  within 
its  own  territories.  Of  all  the  members  which  oompa^^ed  this  united  body  the 
emperor  was  the  head.  In  his  name  all  decrees  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  points  of  common  concern  were  issued,  and  to  him  the  power  of  carrying 
them  into  execution  was  committed.  ]Ehit  this  appearance  ol  monarchical 
power  in  the  emperor  was  more  Uian  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  the 
prince.^  and  states  of  the  empire  in  every  act  of  administration.  No  law 
extending  to  the  whole  body  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  afi'ected  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  uie  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  body 
had'  a  right  to  be  present,  to  deliberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees,  or  recuse^y 
of  the  cBet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor  was  bound  to 
ratify  and  enforo& 

Under  this  aspcK^t,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  repilar  con- 
federacy, similar  to  the  Achaean  league  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  modern  times.  Bnt,  if  viewed 
in  another  li^ht,  striking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present  themselves. 
The  Gennanic  body  was  not  formed  by  the  union  of  menibers  altogether  distinct 
and  independent  All  the  princes  and  states  joined  in  this  association  were 
originally  subject  to  the  emperors  and  acknowledged  them  as  sovereigns. 
Boides  this,  they  originally  held  their  lands  as  imperial  fiefs,  and  in  oonse- 

«*  See  aboTe.  m.  22-23  and  Note  XXL—  «*  Datt.  poMim.— Struv.,   Oorp.  Hist.,  1. 
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qtienoe  of  t^s  tenure  owed  the  emperor  all  those  fiervices  which  fendai  vassals 
are  boand  to  perform  to  their  liege  lord.  But  though  this  political  subjection 
was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the  influence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  diminished, 
the  ancient  forms  and  institutions,  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed 
Germany  with  authority  not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarehs  of 
Europe  ix)s.sesse(l,  still  remained.  Thus  an  opposition  was  established  between 
the  f2;enius  of  tlie  government  and  the  forms  of  administration  in  the  German 
empire.  The  former  ronsidered  the  en»peror  onl}[  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
the  members  of  which,  bv  their  voluntary  clioice.  have  mised  him  to  that 
dignity ;  the  latter  seemea  to  imply  that  he  is  renily  invested  with  soverei]^ 
power.  By  this  circumstance  such  principles  of  hostility  and  discord  were  m- 
terwoven  into  the  frame  of  the  Germanic  bodv  asattected  each  of  its  members, 
rendering  their  interior  union  incomplete  ana  their  external  ellorts  leeble  and 
irrec^ular.  The  pernicious  influence  of  this  defect,  inherent  in  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  is  so  considerable  that  without  attending  to  it  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend  many  transactions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  or  fonn  just  ideas 
concerning  the  genius  of  the  Gernuin  government. 

The  emijerors  of  Germany  at  the  bediming  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
di^'tingllis^ed  by  the  most  pompous  titles,  and  by  such  ensigns  of  dignity  ba 
intimated  their  authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  other  monarehs.  The 
greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended  and  served  them,  on  some  occasions, 
as  the  otticers  of  their  household.  They  exercised  prerogatives  which  no  other 
sovereign  ever  claimed.  The?  retained  pretensions  to  all  the  extensive  powei^ 
which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  in  any  former  age.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  [xissessing  that  ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to  the 
ancient  emperors  of  Germany  and  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Cologne,  along 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine,*'  they  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property,  and 
had  not  a  single  city,  a  single  castle,  a  single  foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to 
them  as  heads  of  the  empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  stated 
revenues  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  extraordinary  aids  w  hich 
on  a  few  occasions  they  obtained  were  granted  sparingly  and  paid  ^Wth  reluct- 
ance. The  princes  and  states  of  the  enipire,  though  tliey  seemed  to  reoo^iize 
the  imperial  authority,  were  subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them  possessing  a 
complete  municipal  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  territories. 

From  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  government  eflccts  that  were  unavoidalile 
resulted.  The  emperors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles  and  the 
external  signs  of  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves  to  be  the  real 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at  recovering  thc^ 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  vest  in 
them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  had  actually 
enjoyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of  the  nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
these  pretensions,  were  perpetually  on  their  guard  in  order  to  watch  all  the 
motions  of  the  imperial  court  and  to  drcmnscribe  its  power  witiiin  limits  still 
more  narrow.  The  emperors,  in  support  of  their  clamis,  appealed  to  ancient 
forms  and  institutions  which  the  states  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states 
founded  their  rights  on  recent  practice  and  modern  privileges,  wiiich  the 
emperors  considered  as  usur|>ations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  imperial  authority,  together  with  the  opposition  between 
it  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  increased  considerably  from  the  time  that  the 
emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of  German  nobles,  but  by  a 
few  princes  of  chief  dignity.  During  a  long  period  all  the  members  of  the 
Germanic  body  bad  a  right  to  assemble  and  to  make  choice  (d  Um  person 
**  Pfeff^U  Abr^g£,  etc.,  p.  Ml. 
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vbom  they  appointed  to  be  their  bead.  But  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy 
which  preTailed  for  several  centuries  in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed 
the  most  extensive  territories,  and  who  had  obtained  an  hereditary  title 
to  the  great  oflices  of  the  state,  acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating 
the  emperor.  This  right  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Bull ;  the 
mode  of  exercising  it  was  ascertained,  and  they  were  dignified  with  the 
ai^Ilation  of  electors.  The  nobilitj  and  free  cities,  being  thus  stripped  of  a 
pnvilege  which  they  had  once  enioyed,  were  less  connected  with  a  prince 
towar£  whose  elevation  they  hau  not  contributed  by  their  suffra^;^  and 
came  to  be  more  appreheni;ive  of  his  authority.  The  electors,  by  their  ex- 
tensive power  and  the  distinguishing  privileges  which  they  possessed,  became 
fonnidaole  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  on  a  level  in 
several  acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electoral  college 
into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  of  diminishini?, 
contributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles  of  nostility  and  discord  in  the 
Germanic  constitution. 

These  were  farther  augmented  by  the  various  and  rei>ugnant  forms  of  civil 
pdicj  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Germanic  oody.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  render  the  union  of  uidependent  states  perfect  and  entire,  even 
when  the  genius  and  forms  of  theur  respective  governments  happen  to  be 
altogether  similar.  But  in  the  German  empire,  whicli  was  a  confederacy  of 
princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  cities,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
mcorporate  thoroughly.  The  free  cities  were  small  republics,  in  which  the 
maxims  and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  s{)ecles  of  government  prevailed.  The. 
princes  and  nooles,  to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction  belonged,  possessed  a  sort 
of  monarchical  power  within  their  own  territories,  and  the  forms  of  their  in- 
terior administration  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  great  feudal  kingdoms. 
The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so  differently  constituted  cannot 
be  the  same.  Nor  coula  their  common  deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  spirit,  while  the  love  of  hberty  and  attention  to  commerce  were  the 
reigning  principles  in  the  cities,  while  the  desire  of  power  and  ardour  for 
miutary  glory  were  the  governing  passions  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 

The  seculiur  and  ecdesiastical  members  of  the  empire  were  as  little  fitted  for 
union  aa  the  free  cities  and  the  nobility.  Considerable  territories  had  been 
eranted  to  several  of  the  German  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the. 
nichest  offices  in  the  empire,  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably,  were 
h^d  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dignities.  The  younger  sons  of  noble- 
men of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  Church,  were 
commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminence  and  power ;  and  it  was  no 
small  mortification  to  the  princes  and  great  nobility  to  see  persons  raised  from 
an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  level  with  themselves,  or  even  exalted  to  superior 
dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the  genius  of  their  professior, 
and  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome,  rendered  their  character  as  we.i 
as  their  interest  different  from  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  with  whom  they  were  called  to  act  in  concert.  Thus  another  source  of 
jealousy  and  variance  was  opened  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we 
are  searching  into  the  nature  of  the  German  constitution. 

To  aH  these  causes  of  dissension  mav  be  aaded  one  more,  arising  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  power  and  wealth  among  the  states  of  the  empire.  The 
electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only  possessed  sovereign 
jurisdictioD,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous,  ana  rich  countries  as 
rendered  them  ^reat  princes.  Many  of  the  other  members,  though  thev 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  ruled  over  such  petty  domains  that  their 
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real  power  bore  no  proportion  to  this  high  prerogative.  A  well-oompacted  and 
vigorous  confederacy  could  not  be  formed  of  such  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker 
were  jealous,  timid,  and  unable  either  to  asi^ert  or  to  defend  their  just  privi- 
leges. The  more  powerful  were  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressive. 
The  electors  and  emperors,  by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  authority 
by  encroaching  on  tnose  feeble  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who  sometimea 
defended  their  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequently,  being  overawed 
or  corrupted,  they  tamely  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the 
designs  formed  against  tnem.** 

After  contemplating  all  these  principles  of  disunion  and  opposition  in  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  want  of 
concord  and  uniformity  conspicuous  in  its  councils  and  proceedings.  That 
slow,  dilatory,  distrustful,  and  irresolute  spirit  which  characterizes  ail  its 
de  iberations  will  appear  natural  in  a  body  the  junction  of  whose  members  was 
80  incomplete,  the  ditferent  parts  of  which  were  held  together  by  such  feeble 
ties  and  set  at  variance  by  such  powerful  motives.  But  the  empire  of  Germany, 
nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such  great  extent  and  was  inhabited 
by  such  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  men,  that  when  the  abilities  of  an  em))en>r, 
or  zeal  for  any  common  cause,  could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its 
8tren£[th.  it  acted  with  almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  history  we 
shall  nna  that  as  the  measures  on  which  Charles  V.  was  most  intent  were  often 
thwarted  or  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to 
the  Germanic  constitution,  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  encaging  them  to  oo-operate  with  him,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  which  distinguish  his 

The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  with  tiiat 
of  the  great  nations  in  Europe^  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so  often,  and 
with  such  decisive  influence,  m  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  Christian 
princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state  ot  government  in  that  great 
empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information  of  my  readers  than  those  views 
of  the  constitution  of  other  kingdoms  which  I  have  already  exhibited  to  theiu. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of  men  who 
inhabit  the  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Scythia  and 
among  the  moderns  by  that  of  Tartary.  One  tribe  of  these  people,  called  Turks 
or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various  leaders,  and  during  several 
centuries,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  t^e  Dardanelles. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  these  formidable  conquerors  took 
Constantinople  by  storm  and  established  the  seat  of  their  government  in  that 
imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hangai7» 
were  subjected  to  their  power. 

But  though  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  Europe,  and 
the  sultans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  oolicy  continued  to  be  purely  Asiatic,  and  mar 
be  properiy  tenned  a  despotisujLin  contradistinction  to  those  monarchical  and 
republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have  been  hitherto  contemplating. 
The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  sultans  of  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blood 
being  aeemed  so  sacred  that  no  other  was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne^ 
From  this  elevation  these  sovereigns  could  look  down  and  behold  all  their 
subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level  before  them.    The  maxims  of  Turkish 

••  Not«  XLII. 
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policy  do  not  authorize  anv  of  those  institutions  which  in  other  countries  limit 
the  exercise  or  moderate  the  rigour  of  monarchical  power  :  the;jr  admit  neither 
of  an^  great  court  with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisdiction  to  interpose 
both  m  enacting  laws  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them,  nor  of  a 
body  of  hereditary  nobles  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  whose  con- 
adousness  of  what  U  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jealousy  of  their 
privileges,  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only  as  a 
EMurrier  ajcainst  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  intermediate  order 
between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government  the  political 
condition  of  every  subject  is  equal.  To  be  empbyed  in  the  service  of  the 
miltaii  is  the  ouly  circumstance  that  confers  distinction.  Even  this  distinction 
is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed  to  the  station  in  whidi 
any  individual  serves  that  it  is  scarcely  comumnicated  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  are  placed  in  them.  The  hiche ^t  dignity  in  the  empire  does  -not  give  any 
nink  or  pre-eminence  to  the  famny  of  him  who  enjoys  it.  As  every  man  before 
lie  is  raised  to  any  station  of  authority  must  go  through  the  preparatory  disci- 
pline of  a  k>ng  and  servile  obedience,**  the  moment  he  is  deprived  of  power  he 
and  Us  posterity  return  to  the  same  condition  with  other  subjects  and  sink 
back  into  obscurity.  It  is  the  distinjmishing  and  odious  characteristic  of 
Eastern  despotism  that  it  annihilates  all  other  ranks  of  men  in  order  to  exalt 
the  monarch ;  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  everything 
to  the  latter ;  that  it  endeavours  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject 
to  it  the  idea  of  no  relation  between  men  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave, 
the  former  destined  to  command  and  to  punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble 
and  obey." 

But,  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obstruct  or  defeat  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  best-regulated  governments,  there  are  others  which 
contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince  in  a 
despotic  ^vernment ;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are  accidental  Absolute  as 
the  Tiu'kish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed  both  by  religion, 
the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded,*'  and  bv  the  army,  the 
instrument  which  they  must  employ  in  order  to  maintain  ii  Wherever  religion 
interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must  submit  to  its  decrees.  When  the 
K<Mran  hath  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath  enjoined  any  moral  duty,  or 
hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  political  maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan 
cannot  overturn  that  which  a  higher  authority  hath  established.  The  chief 
restriction,  however,  on  the  irill  of  the  sultans  is  imposed  by  the  military 
power.  An  armed  force  must  surround  the  throne  of  every  despot,  to  maintain 
his  authority  and  to  execute  his  commands.  As  the  Turks  extended  their 
empire  over  nations  which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduced  to  subjection. 
they  found  it  necessary  to  render  their  military  establishment  numerous  and 
formidable.  Amruth.  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops 
devoted  to  his  will,  that  might  serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person 
and  dignity,  commanded  his  officers  to  seize  annually,  as  the  imperial  property, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war.  These,  after  being  instructed  in  the 
iklahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  by|Severe  discipline,  and  trained  to 
warlike  exercise^,  were  formed  into  a  body  distinguished  by  the  name  pf 
janizarieM.  or  new  soldiers.  Every  sentiment  which  enthusiasm  can  inspire, 
everr  mark  of  distinction  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could  confer,  were 
employed  iu  order  to  animate  this  body  with  martial  ardour  and  with  a  con- 

.  »'  Bute  of  Uie  Turkish  Empire,  by  Rycaat.  p.  2(.  "  Note  XLIII. 
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iciougness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.**  The  janiiarieR  soon  Iweame  the  chief 
strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and,  by  their  number  as  ireli  as 
reputation,  were  distinguished  above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
on  the  person  of  the  sultan."    [1362.] 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  every  society  is  possessed  by  those  who  have 
arms  in  their  haiidH,  this  formidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be  the  instm- 
ments  of  enktr^ng  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  oontroUiug  it.  The  janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like  the  praetorian  bands 
in  ancient  Rome,  quicklv  perceived  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  being  stationed  in  the  capital,  from  their  union  under  one  standard,  and 
from  being  masters  of  the  person  of  the  prince.  The  sultans  became  no  less 
sensible  of  their  influence  and  importance.  The  eapictdy^  or  soldierr  of  the 
Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire  that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  haa  reason 
to  dreftd.  To  preserve  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  janizaries  was  the 
great  art  of  government  and  the  principal  object  of  attention  in  the  polior  of 
the  Ottoman  court  Under  a  monarch  whose  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  fit 
him  for  command,  they  are  obsequious  instninients,--execute  whatever  he 
enjoins,  and  render  his  power  irresistible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as 
are  unfortunate,  they  become  turbulent  and  mutinous.— assume  the  tone  of 
masters,  degrade  and  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure,  and  teacn  those  to  tremble,  on 
whose  no(L  at  other  times,  life  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahomet  11.,  who  took  Constantinople,  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
who  began  his  reign  a  few  months  after  Chanes  V.  was  placed  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Oermany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  over  the  Turkish 
empire.  By  their  great  abilities  they  kept  their  subjects  of  every  order, 
military  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  government,  and  had  the  absolute 
command  of  whatever  force  their  vast  empire  was  able  to  exert  Solyman,  in 
particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chiefly  as  a  conqueror,  but  is  oele- 
orated  in  the  Turkish  annals  as  the  great  lawgiver  who  established  order  and 
police  in  their  empire,  governed  during  his  long  reign  with  no  less  authority 
than  wisdom.  He  divided  his  domhiions  into  several  districts ;  he  appomtea 
the  number  of  soldiers  which  each  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  land  in  every  province  for  their  maintenance ;  he  regulated 
with  a  minute  accuracy  everything  relative  to  their  discipline,  theur  arms,  and 
the  nature  of  their  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  empire  into  an  orderly 
train  of  administration ;  and,  though  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominiona,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  despotic  monar^es  of  the  East,  are  far  from  being  con- 
siderable, he  supplied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman,  whose  talents  were  no  less 
adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of  war^  that 
the  Turkish  empire  enga^  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with  the  Ohnstian 
states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes  which  I  have  mentioned  had  eiven 
9uch  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government  that  it  seems  to  nave 
attained  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which 
its  constitution  was  capabla  Whereas  the  great  monarchies  in  Christendom 
were  still  far  from  that  state  which  could  enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  exer- 
tion of  their  force.  Besides  this,  the  Turkish  troops  in  that  i^  possessed 
every  advantage  which  arises  from  superiority  in  military  discipline.  At  the 
time  when  Solyman  began  his  reign,  the  janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  during  that  long  period  the  severity  of  their  military 
discipline  had  in  no  deu^ree  relaxed.  Toe  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  had  been  kept  almost  continually  under  arms,  in  the 

**  Prince  Cantemir's  History  of  the  Otbman  Empire,  p.  ST  **  Mote  XLI V. 
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variona  wars  which  the  sultans  had  carried  on,  with  hardij[  an  inverval  of 
peace.  Acainst  troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service  the  forces  of 
the  Christian  powers  took  the  field  with  great  disadvantage.  The  most 
intelligent  as  well  as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  acknowledge 
and  lament  the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the  military  art**  The 
snccess  which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demon- 
strates the  justness  of  this  ohservation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire 
that  superiority  over  the  Turks  which  they  now  possess  until  the  long  establish- 
ment of  standing  forces  had  improved  military  discipline  among  the  fonner, 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  in  m^  province  to  explain, 
had  comiptod  or  abolished  thmr  anient  warlike  imtitutions  amoof  the  latter. 

»  Mote  XLY. 
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NoTB  I.— Sect  I.  p.  4. 

The  ooDstenuitlon  of  the  Britons,  when  Invaded  by  the  PIcCs  waA  CkledontMiu,  after  the  B  -i 

legions  were  called  out  of  the  island,  m  ijr  give  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  debastinent  to  vhicii 
the  human  mind  was  redact^  by  long  servitude  niider  the  Romans.  In  their  supplicatory  letier 
to  Aetltts  which  ti»ey  call  the  Oroant  qf  Britain^  **  We  know  nut  (say  they)  which  way 
to  turn  us.  The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  back  on  the  barbarians; 
between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  eithi'r  to  he  8w:iUowed  up  by  the  wavpa, 
or  to  be  slain  by  the  sword.*'  (Histor.  Oildae.  ap.  Gale,  Hist.  Britan.  Script.,  p.  9.)  One  can 
hardly  bel  ove  this  da^Unily  race  to  bs  descendants  of  that  galla  it  people  who  repulsed 
Gnsar  and  delended  their  liberty  su  long  sgainst  the  Roman  arms. 

NoTB  II.— Sect  I.  p.  4. 

Thp  barbarous  nations  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  reganlKl  literature  with  contempt.  Tbesr 
fund  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  sunk  in  elTeminacy  and  averM  to  war. 
Such  a  character  was  the  object  of  scorn  to  a  high-spirited  a>'d  gallant  race  of  men.  **  When 
w«  w«Miiii  i>rand  an  ra'my,"  says  I/ultprandus,  **  with  the  most  dingracefttl  and  oontumetiotts 
appell.*t<on.  we  call  him  a  Roman ;  hoc  solo,  id  est  Komani  n»nilne,  quicquid  ignobilltaUa, 
qui- quid  tiniiditatis,  quicqnd  avaritiaa,  quicquid  Inxuriae.  quicquii  mendacil.  immo  quloqukl 
vitiorum  tst  comprehendentes."    (Lultprandi  Legatio,  apud  Murat.,  Scriptor.  Italic.,  voLil. 

G'S  i.  p.  481.)  Tills  degeneracy  of  manners,  illiterMte  barbarians  imputed  to  their  luve  oC 
urning.  K.ven  after  they  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  liad  conquered,  they  wtmld  not 
permit  their  children  to  be  instructed  in  any  science.  '*  For  (said  they)  instnxtion  in  the 
sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and  depress  the  mind ;  and  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  ped  igogue  will  never  look  on  a  sword  or  a  spear  with  an  u<tdaunt«d 
eye."  (Procop.,  de  Bello  Oothor..  lib.  i.  p.  4,  ap.  Script.  Byz.,  edit.  Venet.,  vol.  i.)  A  coo- 
siderahle  number  of  years  elapsed  before  nations  so  rude  and  so  unwilling  to  learn  could,  pro- 
duce histor  anft  capable  of  recording  their  transactions  or  of  describing  their  manners  and 
Institutions.  By  that  time  the  memory  of  their  ancient  c>»nditloa  was  in  a  great  meisure  lost, 
and  few  monuments  remain<>d  to  guide  their  first  writers  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  it.  If 
one  expects  to  receive  any  satisfactory  aoeount  of  the  mannf>rs  and  laws  of  the  liotlis,  Lombards, 
or  Ftranks  during  their  residence  in  those  countries  where  ihey  were  oriilnally  i*eat  -d,  from 
Jomandps,  Paulus  Wamefrldus,  or  Gregory  ot  Tours,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians 
of  t'i«'«-^  p*«>ple,  he  will  be  miserably  disappointed.  Whatever  imperfect  knowledge  has  bc«a 
c<»nv<y«>d  to  u*  of  their  ancient  utate  we ow^  not  to  their  own  writers,  but  lo  ihe  Greek  and 
l:omaii  historians. 

Note  III.— Sect  I.  p.  5. 

A  circumstance  relsted  by  PrLscus,  in  his  history  of  the  embassy  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
gives  a  striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  fur  war  which  pr(>vail<d  among  th«  bar- 
liarous  nations.  When  the  entertainment  to  which  that  fierce  conqueror  adniittKi  the  Roman 
ambasssdors  was  fuded,  two  Scythians  advanced  towards  Attila  and  recited  a  poem  In  which  tlwy 
celebrated  his  v1etorie«  and  miiitiry  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fixed  their  eyes  with  attemion  on 
the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  verses ;  others,  remembering  th-  ir  own  battles 
snd  exploits,  exulte<i  with  Joy  ;  while  such  as  were  become  feeble  through  age  burst  out  into 
tears,  bewail  ng  the  d'^ay  of  their  vigour,  and  the  state  of  inactivity  in  which  they  wera 
now  obliged  to  leniain.  Exoerpu  ex  Historia  IMsd  Rhetoris.  ap.  Bya.  Hist.  Script..  voL  L 
p.  46. 
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NoTH  IV.— Sect  L  p,  7. 

A  ramazlcaMe  ooDflmuition  of  both  parts  of  this  reasuning  orcurs  in  the  bistmy  of  E<»glAnd. 
Tbe  Saxons  carried  on  the  conquest  of  that  country  with  the  mme  devtmctive  apirit  which 
dlfltlngnUhed  tbe  other  birbaroua  nations.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  either  ex* 
tertniiiAitil,  or  forced  to  ulte  shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Walen,  or  reduced  to  servitude. 
The  S^stm  government,  laws,  manners,  and  language  were  of  tonsequenee  Introduced  into 
Britain,  and  were  so  perfectly  eatabliffbed  that  all  memory  of  the  institutions  previous  to  their 
conquest  of  the  country  was  in  a  great  measure  lost.  The  very  reverse  uf  this  happened  in  a 
subMqaent  revolution.  A  single  victory  placed  William  the  Norman  on  the  throueof  England. 
The  Saxon  inh^bicauU,  though  opiire.->8e<i,  were  not  exterminated.  William  employed  the 
atmoat  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  to  malce  bin  new  subjects  conform  in  everything  to  ibe 
Norman  Bt«nd>rd,  but  without  success.  The  Saxonn,  though  vanquished,  were  far  more 
numerooa  than  their  conquerora ;  when  the  two  races  began  to  incorporate,  tbe  Saxon  laws 
and  manners  gradually  gained  ground.  The  Norman  institutio  s  became  unpopular  and 
odioos  ;  many  of  them  fell  Into  disuse;  and  in  the  Knglish  constitut  on  and  language  at  this 
day  many  essential  paita  are  manifestly  of  ijaxon,  not  of  Norman  extraction. 

NoTK  V.-Sect  L  p.  a 

Proooplna,  the  historian.  (iecli!i<^,  from  a  principle  of  benevolence,  to  give  any  particular 
detail  of  tbe  cruelties  of  tbe  Gutiis ;  '*  leit,'*  iays  he,  **  I  should  transmit  a  monument  and 
example  of  Inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages."  (Proc.,  de  Bello  Goth.,  lib.  lli.  cip.  in,  sp.  Bys. 
Scri]  t .  vol.  1.  p.  120  )  But  as  the  change  which  1  have  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  of  tiw 
aettUrment  of  the  barbaroua  nations  in  the  countries  formerly  subjt<t  to  tbe  Roman  empire 
could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Inbabiiants  bad  not  been  extirpated, 
an  event  of  such  importance  and  Influence  merits  a  more  particular  illustration  This  will 
justify  mi-  for  e!chibiting  some  part  of  tnat  melancholy  spcctaci  •  over  which  humanity  pmmpted 
PniCO|iiu5  to  draw  a  veil.  I  shall  not,  however,  disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration,  but 
rest  Srfti  nt^l  with  collecting  some  tnsunces  of  the  devastations  made  by  two  of  tlie  many 
naiiona  which  settled  m  the  emp  re.  Tbe  Vandals  were  the  first  of  the  barbar>ans  who  invaded 
Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  must  populous  of  tbe  Roman  provinces :  tbe  lnbat>itant8 
bad  been  distinguished  for  courage,  and  bad  defended  their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  Rome 
with  greater  obstinacy  and  during  a  longer  course  of  years  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so 
oitlrely  were  they  enervated  by  tlieir  sul^ection  to  the  Komans  tiuit  the  Vatidals,  who  entered 
the  kingdom  a.d.  409,  complet-  d  the  conquefit  of  it  with  such  rapidity  that  in  tbe  year  411  these 
b(l^^karlans  divided  it  among  them  by  cas  ing  lots,  i  he  deso'ation  occasioned  by  their  invaxion 
tf  fc  .IIS  dewribed  by  IJatius,  an  eye- wit  lexa:  **The  barbarians  wasted  everything  with  hosiile 
i-ruelty.  The  pestilence  was  no  less  destractive.  A  dr  adful  famine  raged  to  such  a  di^gree 
that  the  living  were  constrained  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citisens ;  and  all  these 
terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  tbe  unhappy  kingdoms."  (Idatli  Chron.,  ap.  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  vol.  vii  p.  1233,  edit.  Lugd.,  1677.)  The  (ioths  having  attacked  the  Vandals  in  their  new 
•ettb'mentn,  a  fierce  war  endued ;  tbe  country  was  plundered  by  both  parties ;  th  •  cities  which 
bad  escaped  from  destruction  in  the  first  Invasion  of  the  Vandals  were  no^r  laid  In  a^hes,  and 
the  inhabitants  exposed  to  suifer  everything  that  tiie  wanton  cruelty  of  barbarinns  could  inflict. 
Idatjus  describes  these  scenes  of  inhumanit^ ,  ibid.,  p.  1*235,  b.  1^36,  c.  f.  A  similar  account  of 
tbeir  devasLitions  is  given  by  IsidoruM  Hi^psl^nsi8  and  other  contemporary  writers.  (Isid., 
ChniD.,  ap.  Grot.,  Hist.  Goth.,  733.)  From  .S(*ain  the  Vandali*  passed  over  Into  Africa,  a.d. 
438.  Afinca  was,  next  to  Egypt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  provinc'-s.  It  was  one  of  the 
nanarles  of  the  empire,  and  Is  called  by  an  ancient  writer  tlie  soul  of  the  commonwealth. 
Though  the  army  with  which  the  Vandals  invsded  it  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousan  i  fighting- 
men,  they  became  absolute  ma»terM  of  the  province  In  less  than  two  years.  A  oontera- 
porsiy  author  gives  a  dreadful  account  of  the  havoc  which  they  made  :  **They  found  a  province 
well  cultivated,  and  enjoying  plenty,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carrinl  their 
destructive  arms  Into  every  corner  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  by  their  devastations,  exterminating 
everything  with  fire  wnd  »wr»rd.  They  did  not  even  spare  the  vines  and  fVuit-treeB,  that  those 
to  whom  caves  and  inaccessible  mounuins  had  afforded  a  retreat  might  find  no  nourishment  of 
any  kind.  Their  hostile  rage  could  not  be  satiated,  and  there  wa«  no  place  exempted  from  the 
effects  of  it.  They  tortured  their  prisoners  with  tbe  rouKt  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might 
f  »rce  from  them  a  db«>very  of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  more  th'-y  i:l8covered,  the  more  they 
expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  became.  Neither  the  infirmities  of  age  nor  of  sex, 
neither  the  dignity  of  nobility  nor  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  could  mitigate  their  fury ; 
but  the  more  illustrious  their  prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  them.  The 
public  buildings  which  resisted  the  violence  of  the  flames  they  levelled  with  the  ground.  They  left 
many  cities  without  an  Inhabitant.  When  they  approached  any  fortified  place  which  their 
vndlaciplined  army  could  not  rrduce,  they  gathered  together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and, 
l>uttliig  them  to  the  sword,  left  their  bodies  unburied,  that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  might 
oMlg«  tbe  garrison  to  aliaiulon  it."     (Victor  Vitnsls  de  Persecutione  Afrieana,  ap.  Bibl. 
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ratram,  vol.  viU.  p.  6M.)  St.  Aagoatin,  an  African,  who  snrvived  the  conquest  of  bis  ooontrj 
by  (lie  Vandals  some  years,  gives  a  idmlUr  deHcriptkm  of  tbeir  cruelties.  (Opera,  toI.  x. 
p.  372,  edit.  1616.)  About  a  hundred  yean  after  the  settlement  of  the  Vandais.in  Africa.  Bell- 
sari  us  attacked  and  dispossessed  tbem.  Procopiun,  a  contemporary  historian,  describes  the 
deva>tation  which  that  war  occasioned.  **  Afr.ca,"  says  he,  **  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  tliai 
one  might  travel  sever.tl  days  in  it  without  meeting  oiio  man  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  saj 
that  in  the  course  of  the  war  five  milliuus  of  per8on>  pvrLslied."  (Proc..  Hist.  Arcana,  cap.  18^ 
ap.  Byx.  Script.,  vol.  i.  p.  31&.)  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  calamities  of  this  province, 
l-ecause  they  are  described  not  only  by  contemporary  authors,  but  by  eye-witnesses.  The 
present  state  of  Africa  confirms  tht>ir  testimony.  Many  of  the  moKt  fluurishing  and  populous 
cities  with  whtcb  it  was  filled  were  so  entirely  ruined  tbat  no  vestiices  remain  tu  )ioint  out 
where  they  were  situated.  Tuat  terille  territory,  which  susuind  the  Koman  empirp,  still  lies 
in  a  great  measure  uncultivated;  and  tbat  pruvliic',  wbich  Victor,  in  his  barbarous  Latin, 
califHi  speciotitat  U^ius  terra  Jtarentis^  is  now  the  retreat  of  plr  ites  and  banditti. 

While  the  Vandals  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Huns  desolated  the  remainder. 
Of  all  the  barburous  tribes  they  were  the  nercesi  and  most  formidable.  Ammiaiius  Marcelllnoa, 
a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  the  best  of  liie  later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  thdr 
policy  and  manners,  which  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by  the  ancients, 
and  of  the  Tartars  known  to  the  modernis.  Some  |iarts  of  their  character,  and  several  of  their 
customs,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  savages  in  North  America.  Their  passion  for  war  «as 
extreme.  **  As  in  pvllshtd  societies  (says  Ammiaiius)  ease  and  traDqulUlty  arf  courted,  they 
delight  In  war  and  dangers.  He  who  falis  iti  battle  is  reckoned  happy.  They  «bo  die  of  oMl 
age  or  of  disease  are  deemed  infamon*.  They  boast  with  the  utmost  exultation  of  tlie  number 
ox  enemies  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  as  ihe  mort  glorious  of  all  ornaments,  they  fksten  the 
scalps  of  those  who  have  fallen  by  their  hands  to  the  trappings  of  their  horoef^"  (Ammian. 
Maic,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  477,  edit.  Gronov.,  Lugd..  1693.)  Their  incursions  into  the  empire  began 
in  the  fourth  centuiy ;  and  the  Romans,  tbouRh  no  strangers,  by  tbat  time,  to  the  effects  uC 
barbarous  rage,  were  astonished  at  the  crueltv  of  their  devastati.  ns.  Thrace,  Pannonia,  and 
Illyricum  were  tbe  countries  which  they  first  laid  desolate.  As  they  had  at  first  no  Intentloa 
of  settling  in  blurupe,  they  made  only  Inroads  oi  short  continuance  into  tbe  empire ;  bat  these 
were  frequent ;  and  Procopius  computes  that  in  each  of  these,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  perished,  or  were  carried  olT  as  slaves.  (Procop.,  Hist.  Arcan.,  ap.  Bjz. 
tkript.,  vol.  I.  p.  316.)  Thrace  the  be8t-<  ultlvated  province  in  tl  at  quarter  of  tbe  <  mplre,  was 
converted  into  a  desert ;  and  when  Pri-cus  accompanied  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Attlla  there 
were  no  inhabitants  in  some  of  the  cities,  but  a  few  miserable  p  ople  who  had  taken  shelter 
among  the  luins  of  the  churches ;  and  the  fleids  were  covend  with  the  bones  of  those  who  bad 
fallen  by  the  sword.  (Prlscus,  ap.  Byx.  Script.,  vol .  i.  p.  34.)  A  ttila  became  king  of  tbe  Huns, 
A.D.  AM.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enterprising  oonquerore  mentioned  in  history.  Ho 
extended  his  empire  over  all  the  vast  countries  comprehended  under  the  general  names  of 
Scythia  and  Germany  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  world.  While  be  was  carrying  on  his  wais 
against  the  barbaroos  nations,  he  kept  the  Boman  empire  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  and 
extorted  enormous  subsidies  from  the  timid  and  effeminate  monarchs  who  governed  it.  In  the 
vear  451  he  entered  GauU  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  all  the  various  nations  which  be 
bad  subdued.  It  was  nwre  numerous  tlian  any  with  which  the  barbarians  had  hitherto  invaded 
the  empire.  The  devastations  v^hich  he  committed  were  ho:rible.  Not  onlv  the  open  country, 
but  tbe  most  flourishing  cities,  were  desolated.  Tbe  extent  and  cmelty  of  his  devastations  are 
described  by  Salvianus  de  Gubemat.  Del,  edit.  Baluz.,  Par.,  1669.  p.  139,  etc,  and  by  Idatius, 
ubi  supra,  p.  1236.  Aetlus  put  a  stop  to  bis  progress  in  that  country  by  the  famous  battle  of 
Chalons,  in  which  (if  we  may  believe  tbe  historians  of  that  age)  three  hundred  thousand  persons 
perished.  (Idat.,  Ibid. ;  Jomandes  de  Bebus  Getids,  ap.  Grot.,  Hist.  Gothor.,  p.  671.  Amet., 
1665.)  But  the  next  year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and.  marching  into 
Italy,  wasted  it  with  rage  inflamed  by  the  sense  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy  suffered  by 
tho  Huns  exceeded  all  the  calamities  which  the  preceding  incursions  of  the  baztarians  had 
brought  upon  it.  Conringius  has  collected  several  passages  fh>m  the  ancient  historians  which 
prove  that  the  devas^tations  committed  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns  in  the  countries  situated  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  no  less  erne  I  and  fatul  to  the  human  race.  (Exerciutio  de  Urbi- 
bua  G  rmanic.  Opera,  vol.  1.  p.  488.)  It  is  endless,  it  is  shocking,  to  follow  these  destroyers 
ol  mankind  tlirough  so  many  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  toe  havoc  which  they  made  of 
the  human  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Italy  appears  to  have  been  during  si'veral  ages  after  the  barbarooa 
nations  settled  in  it  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as  well  as  extent  of  their  deva»* 
tationa.  Wheneyer  any  oouniry  is  tliinly  inhabited,  trees  and  shrubs  spring  up  In  the  nnculU- 
vated  field",  and,  spreading  by  degrees,  form  large  fore.>ts  i  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  and 
the  htagnating  of  waters,  other  parts  of  it  are  converted  into  lakes  and  marshes.  Ancient  Ilalr, 
which  the  Romans  rendered  the  seat  of  elegance  aii<i  luxury,  was  cultivated  to  the  highei<t  pitn. 
But  so  effectually  did  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy  all  the  effects  of  Roman 
industry  and  cultivation  that  in  the  eighth  century  a  considerjible  part  of  itahr  appevs  to 
have  b.en  covered  with  forests  and  marshes  of  groat  extent.    Muratori  enters  intoa  mijuit« 
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deun  omcguijag  the  »itMttea  and  llmlto  of  wevtnl  of  th&m>  mi  prorM  bf  Abe  noPi  miriieTitlc 
evidenca  Chiii  creat  tracts  of  teiTto"r7  in  ftU  the  different  pMvintM  uf  Italy  were  ei  ber  tiverrua 
w  tb  wuod  or  bid  usdrr  waC*t.  Nur  did  these  uocupy  parts  of  the  country  niitur.iliy  Utrren 
or  of  Itale  value,  but  were  spread  over  disiricts  which  ancient  writers  repn«ent  as  extremely 
fettUe  and  which  at  present  are  highly  cultivated.  (Mnraiori.  Antiquitates  lulkw  Medil 
Mvi,  disMTi.  xxi^  vol.  ti.  pp.  149.  163,  etc.)  ▲  sirong;  proof  of  this  occurs  in  a  deacriptioa 
of  ttie  city  of  Modeoa,  bv  an  autbo<  of  the  tenth  century.  (iMurat.,  Script.  Rerum  Italic, 
▼oL  iii.  pars.  ii.  p.  681.)  The  state  of  desolstio<  in  other  couiiiri«'B  of  Ki*r«i)e  Beems  to  have  been 
the  BMiae.  In  many  of  the  most  early  charters  now  extant,  the  lands  granted  to  munapteiice 
or  to  private  pei»>na  are  distinguished  into  such  us  are  cultivated  or  inliab  ted,  nin\  <«iich  aa 
were  eremi^  de8-4ute.  Id  many  Insbinces  lands  are  granted  to  (lersuns  becium  iltey  1j  d  uken 
tbem  from  too  desert,  ofr  erMio,  and  had  cultiviUed  ■  nd  planted  them  with  iiihabiiantH.  TiiU 
appeals  Iram  a  charter  of  Charlemagne,  published  by  Kcktiait,  de  Kebua  Vi.  misv  Orientails, 
wi.  ii.  p.  M4,  and  fhND  many  cbarten  of  his  sucoesHMB  quutfd  i  y  Du  Cange,  voc.  Kremut. 
Wlierover  a  right  of  property  in  land  can  be  thus  acquireit,  it  Is  evident  tiiat  ibe  country  must 
be  extremely  desolate  and  thinly  peopled.  The  Ant  oettlera  in  America  ubtolned  |MMCMion  of 
lead  by  eQcb  a  Uile.  U  hoever  was  able  to  dear  and  cultivate  a  flt'ld  was  recognized  as  the 
pvuprieinr.  Uw  Induatry  merited  auch  a  reeompenMa.  The  grauta  in  the  charters  which  I  have 
nentiened  flow  from  a  almilar  prlndpie,  and  there  must  have  been  some  resemblance  in  tiie 
fetate  of  tb**  countries. 

Mnratori  adda  thai  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  Italy  was  greatly  infested  by 
wolvca  and  other  wild  besets;  another  mark  of  iu  being  destitute  of  IniMhiiauth  (Murat.» 
Antiq.,  voL  ii.  p.  Ift3.)  Thu*  luly.  the  pride  of  the  ancient  world  for  ite  fertiii  y  and  cultiva- 
tion, wae  reduced  tu  tite  state  of  a  country  newly  pe«>pM  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  sensible  not  only  that  kome  of  these  descriptions  of  the  devastations,  which  I  have 
qiMte-l,  may  be  exagiierct<^  but  that  tlw  barbaruua  tribes,  in  making  their  settlements,  did  not 
proceed  invariably  in  the  s.tnie  manner.  Some  of  tbem  seemed  to  be  bent  on  externiii  'ating  the 
ancient  inhabltanta ;  others  were  mure  dispua»d  to  incorporate  with  them.  It  in  not  my  pruvince 
either  to  inquire  into  thv  causes  which  occasioned  this  variety  in  the  conduct  of  ihe  conqucrora  or 
todeaeribe  tlie  elate  of  tboae  countries  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  wee  treated  mu  t  mi  idly. 
The  lacts  wtdch  1  have  pn<duced  are  suiBcient  lo  Justify  tlie  account  which  i  have  gtven  in  the 
text,  and  to  nrove  that  the  deatmctitm  of  tlie  human  species,  (iCGasiuued  by  the  hostile 
invnriona  of  tne  Northern  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlci^enta,  w«a  much  greater  than 
many  antlKKS  seem  to  imagine. 

Note  VI.— Sect.  L  p.  a 

I  have  observed.  Note  IT.,  that  our  only  certain  inft>rmatlon  ooncemtng  the  ancient  state  of 
tbe  iarbaroa«  nations  must  be  derived  from  the  (ireek  and  Roman  writers.  Happily  an 
account  of  tlw  institutions  and  customs  of  one  |«opl",  to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  ^eenl  to 
liave  been  In  a  great  measure  similar,  baa  l>een  transmitted  to  ns  by  two  authors,  the  rooft 
CMpaMe,  perbape.  that  tver  wrote,  of  obeervfng  th^m  with  profound  dlncemntent  and  of 
deacrfbing  them  with  propriety  and  force.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  Osar  and  Tacitus 
are  the  authors  whom  I  have  In  view.  The  former  gives  a  short  account  of  the  ancient 
Germans  In  a  tew  cfaapiefs  of  the  sixth  book  cf  his  Oommentaries ;  the  latu^r  wrote  a  treatlM 
Mcpreatty  on  that  mihject.  These  are  the  most  prerloos  and  Instructive  monuments  of 
antiquity  to  the  present  inbabtt«nts  of  Europe.    Fr>4n  them  we  learn,— 

I   That  the  stafe  of  sod^tv  among  tlie  ancient  Oermans  was  of  the  mdeet  and  most  tdmple 
form.    They  subnlsteil  entirely  by  bimtlng  or  by  pseturaire.    (Os.,  lib.  vl.  c.  31.^    They  neg* 
Iccted  agricuiture,  and  lived  chiefly  on  milk,  cheeee,  and  fle>di.    (ibid.,  c.  23  )    '1  acitus  agrees 
with  h  m  in  most  uf  these  pomt)*.    (De  Morib.  Germ.,  c.  14,  IB,  33.)    The  tioths  were  equallv    I 
negllgrat  of  agriculture.    (Pri«c.  Rhet.,  ap.  9yt.  Hcrifi.,  ▼.  i.  p.  31.  B.)    Sockety  wa»  in  the    I 
same  state  among  the  Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  earth  or  to  touch  a  plocgh.  (  Amoi.    J 
Marrel.,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  475.)    ilie  MIUC  nUHIIKfl  IWH  place  AAioiiK 'tTtTAlaiiHr-tlMin  P  •♦77.) 
While  society  remains  In  this  shnple  state,  men  by  nnliing  togetlier  scarcely  relinquisli  any  por- 
tion of  their  natural  Independence.   Accordingly,  we  are  Informed,  3.  That  the  authority  of  civil 
government  was  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans.    During  ttroeK  of  peace  they  had  no 


omnmott  or  fixed  m  gistrate  but  the  chief  men  of  evei  y  dinrlct  dispen«e<i  Justice  and  accommo- 
dated difl^renoes.  (0«..  IbM.,  c.  33.)  Their  kings  hid  not  absiilnte  or  unbounded  power ; 
tb^lr  an  horlty  confine*!  rather  In  the  privilege  of  ailviaing  than  in  tSe  power  of  commanding. 
Matt  n  of  ^mall  cons-quei'Oe  were  determined  by  the  chief  men  ;  aflalrs  of  importance,  by  the 
whole  commiii'lty.  (Tacit.,  c.  7,  II.)  1*he  Huns,  in  like  manner,  deliberated  in  common  coii- 
cemittjr  every  bnslness  of  moment  to  the  sod'ty.  and  were  not  subj  rt  to  the  rigour  ol  regal 
atithoHty.  (A mm.  Marcel.,  lib.  xxxl.  p.  474.)  3.  Every  indlvfcinal  among  the  ancient 
Germans  was  left  at  liberty  to  cboo<«  wheth^  hp  would  take  part  In  any  military  enterprlee 
wMch  wae  proposed ;  there  seems  to  have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  In  It  Impoeed  on  him  by 
p  Mtc  anthorlty.  "  Wh'n  any  of  the  chief  me't  propones  an  expeditton,  such  ai  appntve  of  the 
ctaseaad  of  the  leader  rise  op  and  declare  tuetr  IntenUon  of  following  htm ;  after  coming  onder 
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this  raKagemetit,  tbom  who  do  not  Mflt  ft  are  oonsldeml  m  ileaeitcri  and  traiton^  and  am 
lookM  upon  aa  Infkroona."  (Cm  .  fbld.,  e.  tSA  Tacitos  plainly  potnta  at  the  aama  eostom, 
though  In  terms  nio.e  obacure.  (Tacit.,  c.  U.)  4.  Aa  evety  indiyldml  was  ao  Indfpendenr, 
and  master  In  so  great  a  degree  of  his  own  actions,  it  bi-came,  of  oonseiinence,  the  great  ol^ect 
of  every  pt mon  among  the  Germans,  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader,  to  gain  adherents  and  attach 
them  to  his  person  and  Interest.  These  adherents  Cwsar  calls  amtMteti  and  ctirnfet,  Cc, 
r^'tainors  or  clients;  Tacitus,  onniUs,  or  compunions.  The  chief  distinction  and  power  of  the 
leaders  consisted  in  being  attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  chown  3'outh.  This  was  their  prido 
aa  well  as  ornament  during  pem-e,  and  their  defence  in  war.  The  leaders  gained  or  preserved 
tlie  favour  of  these  retainers  by  iir^sents  uf  armour  and  of  horses,  and  by  the  proCtase  though 
inelegtitit  hospitality  with  which  they  entertained  them.  (Tadt.,  c.  i4,  IS.)  6.  Another  ooo- 
seauenoe  of  tlie  persontil  liberty  and  in<i*'pendence  which  the  Germans  retaln<>d,  even  after  they 
united  In  auciety,  wa:*  their  rircumscribrng  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  magiairata  wltbln 
very  narrow  limlta,  and  their  not  only  claiming,  but  ezercisliig.  almost  all  the  rights  of 
private  rewntment  and  revenge.  Their  magistrates  had  not  the  power  either  of  ImpftMiilng. 
or  of  inflicting  any  corporil  punitthment  on  a  free  man.  (Tacit.,  c  T.)  Every  peraon  ws* 
obliged  to  avenge  the  wrungs  wliich  his  parents  or  Mends  liad  sustained.  Their  enmities  were 
bpreditary,  but  not  iTecondlalyle.  Kven  murder  was  compensated  by  paying  a  certain  number 
of  cattle.  (Tacit.,  c.  21.)  A  part  of  the  fine  went  to  the  king,  or  aute,  a  part  to  the  person 
who  had  br-en  it^un-d.  or  to  his  kindred.    (Ibld^  c.  12.) 

Th(»e  particulars  ounceming  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Qermans,  thouglf  well 
known  to  every  p -r^on  conversant  in  ancient  literature,  I  have  thought  proper  to  arra'ige  in 
this  order,  and  to  lay  lieforn  such  of  mv  read^^re  aa  may  be  lesa  acquainted  with  these  factn, 
both  because  they  omArm  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
and  because  they  tend  to  ilhistrate  all  the  obaervations  1  shall  have  occasion  to  make  cun- 
oernlng  the  varions  clianges  in  their  frovemment  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  intro- 
duced by  the  barbarous  nations  hito  their  new  settlements  are  the  best  comipentary  on  the 
writings  of  Ciesar  and  I'adtus;  and  their  obaervationa  are  the  beet  key  lo  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  these  l.iws  and  customs. 

One  circumstimce  with  respect  to  the  testimonies  of  Oieaar  and  Tadtna  oonoeming  the 
Germ  ins  merits  attention.  Oesar  wrotii  his  brief  account  of  their  manners  more  than  a 
hnndri'd  vears  l>efore  Tacitus  composed  his  Treatise  de  Moribus  Gennanorum.  A  bundrpd 
years  make  a  considerable  period  in  tlie  progreas  of  national  manners,  especially  if  during  that 
time  tlioSL'  p  ople  who  ure  rud^  and  unpoli>heti  hav>*  bad  much  communication  with  mora 
civilizi-d  htat<*s.  'I'liis  wns  the  case  with  the  Germans.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Romans 
began  when  I'lVAiir  rntsned  the  Illiine,and  lncrBa.<<ed  greatly  dnrtng  the  interval  between  that 
event  and  the  time  wlien  Tacitus  flourished.  We  may  act-ordingly  observf  thut  the  manners  of 
the  Gentian*  in  lus  time,  whicti  CiM«r  deacr  bes,  were  less  improved  than  those  of  Uie  aame 
people  as  delineated  by  Tacitus.  Besides  this,  it  Is  remarkable  -hat  there  was  a  oonaiderable 
difference  In  the  staie  of  sodety  among  the  different  tribes  of  Germane.  Thf  Suiones  were  ao 
much  improved  that  Ui«'y  i>egan  to  be  corrupted.  (Tarit.,G.  44.)  The  Kenni  were  so  larliaroua 
that  It  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  anl«isi.  (Ibid.,  c.  46.)  Whoever  undertakes  to 
describe  th"  manners  of  the  Germans,  or  to  found  any  political  titeory  upon  the  stale  of 
audety  among  them,  ought  carefully  to  attend  to  iiuth  tlM^se  circumstances. 

Relbre  I  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not  he  improper  to  ot>eerve  that,  though  >uocea«lve  altera- 
tions In  tlidr  iuHiitut  <mis,  togetlier  with  the  gnuinal  progress  of  retinement,  iiave  made  an 
entire  change  in  the  manners  of  the  various  people  »ho  conquered  the  Roman  empir -,  there  la 
t>ttll  otie  race  of  men  nearly  in  the  same  political  situation  with  th  ire  when  tliey  flret  settled 
In  tlielr  new  conqueitts ;  I  mean  the  varioua  tribes  and  nations  of  savagea  in  North  America. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  considered  either  aa  a  digreasion,  or  as  an  improper  iiitlulg»  noo  of  curioeity, 
to  inquire  wheth*-r  this  similarity  In  their  polit«cal  state  haa  occaaioned  any  resemblance 
between  tlielr  charticter  and  mannera.  If  the  llkeue»a  tume  out  to  be  atrtking,  it  Is  a  stronger 
proof  thut  a  Just  ai^ount  has  been  given  of  the  andeut  tnh«bstanta  of  Europe  than  ttie  teatimouy 
even  of  Gawnr  or  of  Titcitus 

1.  The  Americans  subeist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  Ashing.  Some  tribes  neglect  agriculture 
entirely.  Among  those  who  cultivate  some  small  spnt  near  their  huis,  that,  together  with  all 
works  of  labour,  is  perfwmed  by  the  women.  (P.  Charlevoix.  Journsl  historique  d'un  Voyage 
de  I'Amiriqu^t  4to,  l*ar.,  1744,  p.  3.14.)  In  such  a  atate  of  society,  the  common  wanta  of  men 
being  few  uid  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  small,  their  unk>n  i>  extremely  iro* 
perfect  and  foeble,  and  tiiey  continue  to  eijoy  their  natural  liberty  almoH  unimpaired.  It  la 
the  flrst  i«iea  of  an  American  that  every  man  la  bom  free  and  independent,  and  that  no  power 
on  earth  haih  any  riglit  lo  diminiah  i*r  circumscribe  his  nstural  liberty.  There  Is  liardly  any 
appearance  of  suburd: nation,  eitiier  in  civil  or  domestic  goveniment.  Every  one  dot's  wliat  he 
pleasea.  A  father  aiul  mother  live  with  their  children  like  peraima  wliom  cliance  has  brought 
tog^her  and  w  hom  no  common  bond  nnitea.  Their  manner  of  educating  Uieir  children  U 
an  table  to  thia  principle.  They  never  ctwMtiae  or  punlah  them,  even  during  their  infancy.  Aa 
they  advance  In  yeaiw,  they  continue  to  be  enUrely  mastcra  oi  their  own  actiona,  and  seem  nut 
(o  be  conack»ua  oi  being  re  ponaible  for  any  part  of  their  conduct.    (Ibkl^  pp.  219,  27a»> 
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%  l\f  power  of  their  d tII  iiMgliitnit«>f  is  exfcrMMly  Uratted.  Among  moiit  of  tbeir  trtbea,  the 
nachf'm,  or  chief,  is  elective.  A  ooundl  of  old  men  Is  chosen  to  ssslst  him,  without  whoso 
ad\ice  he  determines  no  affair  of  importance.  The  sachems  n  liher  possess  nur  cUim  any 
great  d<>gree  of  authority.  They  prupo^  and  entreat,  rather  than  command.  The  obedience  uf 
their  people  is  altogether  roluntary.  (Ibid.,  pp.  266,  268.)  3.  The  savages  of  America  engage 
in  their  military  enterprises,  not  from  constraint,  but  choice.  When  war  is  revived,  a  chiefs 
arisps  and  offerv  himwlf  to  be  the  leader.  Soch  as  are  willing  (for  tbey  compel  no  person  / 
Bfnd  ap  one  after  another  and  »ing  th»-ir  war-song.  But  if.  after  this,  any  of  these  should 
refuse  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  they  have  engaged,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  he 
would  be  runsldered  as  the  most  Infamous  of  men.  (Ibid.,  pp.  2IT,  218.)  4.  Such  as  engage  lo 
fuilow  any  leader  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  respect;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  make  them  presents  of  considerable  value.  (Ibid.,  p.  2l».)  6.  Among  the  Amerl- 
cans,  tlie  magistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  Jnrisdlctiun.  (IMd.,  p.  272.)  Upon  receiving 
any  injury,  the  person  or  family  olTended  may  inflict  what  punishment  they  please  on  tbe 
person  who  was  tbe  author  of  it.  (Ibid.,  p.  274.)  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance 
are  excessive  and  impUca^tle.  Time  can  neither  extinguiiah  nor  abate  it.  It  is  the  chief 
inheritance  parents  leave  to  Uielr  children;  it  Is  transmitted  fVom  generation  to  geneiation, 
until  an  occasitm  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  (Ibid.,  p.  309.)  Sometimes,  however,  thf  oifended 
party  is  appeased.  A  compensation  U  paid  for  a  murder  that  has  lieen  oiAnmiited.  I  he 
n^latmne  of  the  deceased  receive  it ;  and  it  consists*  most  commonly  of  a  captive  talcen  in  war, 
who,  Vinic  substituted  In  place  of  the  person  who  was  tnurd^rBd,  assumes  his  name  and  is 
adupted  into  his  fimily.  (ibid.,  p.  274.)  Tbe  resemblance  holds  in  many  other  particulars. 
It  Is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  Uie  similarity  of  those  great  features  which 
d  sUnguish  and  characterize  both  people.  Bochart.  and  other  philologists  uf  the  last  century, 
wbOb  with  more  erndi  ion  than  science,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  migrations  of  various  nations, 
and  wlio  were  apt  upon  the  slif^test  appearance  of  resemblance  to  find  an  afllnity  between 
nations  far  removnl  from  each  oiher,  and  to  conclude  that  they  were  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors,  would  hardly  have  failed,  on  viewing  such  an  amasing  Khniiaritv,  to  pronounce  with 
coniUfnce  **that  the  Uermans  and  Americans  mu^t  be  the  same  people."  But  a  philjsopber 
will  satisfy  himself  with  observing  **tbai  the  charuct>*rs  of  nniions  dei>en«l  on  the  state  of 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  poliiical  institutions  establUiied  among  them;  and  that 
the  human  mind,  whenever  it  is  plaied  In  the  same  situation,  will.  In  ageM  the  m  st  distant 
and  in  countries  the  most  remote,  assume  the  same  form  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same 


I  have  pushed  the  oompariion  between  the  Germans  and  Americans  no  ftirther  than  was 
necessary  for  the  1.  lustration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  state  of  society  In  the 
two  O'untries  was  perfectly  simfUr  in  every  respect.  Many  of  the  German  tribes  were  more 
dvill2tti  than  the  Americans.  Some  of  them  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  aimo.-t 
all  of  th-m  had  fluclcs  <»f  tame  cattle,  and  depended  upon  them  fur  the  chief  part  uf  their  sub- 
sisience.  Most  of  tiie  American  tribes  subset  by  bunting,  ami  are  in  a  rude  and  more  simple 
state  tha'i  the  ancient  Germans.  The  resemblance,  however,  between  their  condition  is  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  that  history  affords  an  opportunity  of  observing  between  any  two  races  of 
UBciviUied  people ;  and  this  has  produced  a  surprising  similarity  of  manners. 

NoTB  VIL— Sect.  I.  p.  8. 

The  booty  gained  by  an  army  lielonged  to  the  army.  The  king  hlmseir  had  no  part  of  It  Ynit. 
what  he  acquln^l  by  lot.  A  remarkable  instance  of  tlils  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Franks. 
The  Tmy  ot  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  having  plund'  red  a  church,  carried 
ofi;  among  ether  sacred  utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  blriiop  sent 
depot  es  to  CHovls,  beseeciiing  liim  to  restore  tbe  vase,  that  it  might  be  again  employed  in  the 
sacred  aervloes  to  which  It  iwd  been  con«iecrated.  Clovin  desired  the  deputies  to  follow  hfm  to 
Seissons,  as  the  huoty  was  to  be  divided  in  that  place,  and  promised  that  if  the  lot  should  give 
him  the  disposal  of  the  vase  he  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired.  When  he  came  to  Sois- 
sona,  and  all  the  booty  was  placed  In  one  great  heap  in  tlie  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  entreatfd 
that  before  making  tbe  division  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over  and  above  his  nhare.  All 
appeared  willing  to  gratify  the  king  and  ru  ci)mply  with  his  request,  when  a  tierce  and  haughty 
soldier  lifted  up  his  battle-axe,  and,  striking  the  vnse  witli  the  utmost  violence. cried  uut,  with 
a  loud  volce«  "  You  shall  recelvi'  notliing  here  but  ibat  to  which  the  lot  gives  you  a  right." 
Uregor.  Turoo.,  Uistor.  Francurum,  lib.  ii.  c.  27,  p.  7u,  Par.,  1610. 

Note  VIIL-Sect  I.  p.  9. 

The  bbttory  of  the  esUbllshmt  nt  and  progress  of  the  feudiil  system  is  an  Interesting  object  to 
all  tbe  nations  of  Kurope.  In  some  countries  their  Jurisprudence  and  laws  are  still  in  a  great 
Dk-asuie  feudal.  In  others,  many  foims  and  practices  estai*ltshed  by  custom,  or  founded  on 
statutes,  took  their  rif«  from  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  atten<1ing  to  the 
ideas  peculiar  to  It.    Several  atithon  of  the  highest  repuUtion  for  genius  and  erudition  have 
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cnd-airotmd  to  flUHtnte  thli  tnldect*  but  sttU  many  parts  of  ft  am  ob^eura.  I  shaU  andeavoor 
tu  tiaoe  with  preciakMi  tb«  profcreaa  and  Tarlatlon  of  idea*  concerning  property  in  land  amonic 
tha  barbarous  n:itioQa,  and  shall  attempt  to  point  out  tb«  canses  which  introduced  these  changt« 
as  well  as  the  effects  which  followed  upon  theoL  Property  in  land  seems  to  have  gone  through 
four  successive  chatigea  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  vAriooa  i«ovinces  uf  the  Roman 
empire. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  natrons  remained  in  their  original  dmntries,  their  proparty  in  land 
was  only  temporary*  and  they  tMul  no  certain  I  m.ts  to  their  passeenioa^.  After  fe«ding  their 
flocks  in  one  district,  tliey  removed  with  them,  and  with  their  wives  and  fAmikies  to  another, 
aod  ab^mdoned  that  likewise  In  a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  im{M  rfect 
specie-^  of  property,  broug'.t  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligation  to  nerve  the  community  ; 
all  their  services  were  purely  voluntary.  Every  Indivldnal  was  at  liberty  lo  choose  how  far 
he  would  cuniribute  toward:i  carrying  on  any  miliury  enterprise.  If  he  follows  I  a  leadT  i  i 
any  expeditiou,  it  was  from  attachment,  not  from  a  sense  of  obllfcstion.  The  clearest  proof  of 
this  has  been  produced  in  Note  VI.  While  property  conlmued  in  this  state,  we  can  di*%over 
nothing  that  beam  any  resemblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  the  subordiMation  and  military 
service  which  the  feudal  system  introduced. 

1£.  U(ion  settling  in  the  oountrien  which  they  had  sultdued,  the  victorious  troops  divided 
the  coiiauerod  land:*.  Whatever  portion  of  them  fell  to  a  soldier,  he  seized  as  the  recompense 
due  to  hU  valour,  as  a  settlement  aoqairaJ  by  hia  own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  free- 
man iu  full  property.  He  ei^yed  it  during  his  own  life,  and  could  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or 
traimmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  bi»  children.  Thus  propertv  in  land  becam«^  fixed.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  aUimikU ;  t.s.,  the  posM-saor  had  the  entire  riglit  of  property  and  dominion ;  he 
held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  do  homage  and  perform  service. 
But  aa  these  new  proprietors  were  In  some  danger  (aa  has  been  observed  in  the  text)  of  being 
di<«tuibeil  by  the  remainder  of  the  ancient  iniiabiUnta,  and  in  st  11  gnater  danger  of  being 
atUcked  by  successive  colonies  of  barbarians  as  fierce  and  rapacious  as  themselves,  they  &aw 
the  necessity  of  coming  under  obligationa  to  defend  the  community  more  explicit  than  thuae  to 
which  they  had  been  subject  in  their  original  babitationa.  On  this  account,  immedUMy  upon 
their  hxing  in  their  new  settlements,  every  fre*>man  became  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
the  community,  and,  if  be  refused  vr  neglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  considerable  penalty. 
1  do  not  mean  that  any  contract  of  this  kind  waa  formally  concluded  or  mutually  raiifled  by  any 
legal  solemnity.  It  was  established  by  tacit  consent,  like  the  other  com|iacts  which  hold  society 
together.  The  mutual  security  an<l  preservation  made  it  the  inlerst  of  all  to  recognize  Ita 
auibority  and  to  enforce  the  observation  of  it.  We  can  trace  bock  ihis  new  obligaii(»n  on  the 
proprietors  of  land  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Franka.  Cbilperic,  who  began 
his  reign  a.d.  662.  exacted  a  fine,  bannot  juuit  ex>gi,  from  certain  persons  who  bad  refus  d 
to  acctimpany  him  In  an  expedition.  (Oregor  Tunm.,  lib.  v.  c.  26,  p.  211.)  Oiildebert,  \^ho 
began  hia  re^n  a.i>.  676.  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  against  others  who  had  been  guiltv  of 
a  like  crime.  (Ibid.,  lib.  vil.  c.  43,  p.  342.)  Such  a  fine  could  not  have  been  exacted  while 
property  continued  in  its  first  state  and  miliUry  service  was  entirely  voluntary.  Cbarlrmagne 
onlahicd  that  every  fk-eeman  who  posi<essed  five  mansi,  t.e..ai.\ty  acrea,  of  Lmd.  in  property, 
should  march  in  person  against  the  enrmy.  ^(JM>ituU  a.d.  807.)  Ix>uis  le  Debonnaire,  a.d. 
816,  granted  land:*  to  certain  Spaniards  who  fled  from  the  Saracens,  and  allowed  them  to  settle 
in  his  territor{e^  on  condition  that  they  ^houlli  serve  in  the  army  like  other  freemm.  ((.'apitul., 
vol.  i.  p.  6U{).)  By  land  pomesscd  in  propertif,  which  in  metttlonedin  the  law  of  Charlemagne, 
we  are  to  understand,  oooording  to  the  stvie  of  that  age,  allodial  land ;  aloda  and  proprieUu, 
alttdum  and  proprium,  being  words  perfectly  synonymous.  (Du  Cange,  voce  Ahidii.)  The 
clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  between  allodial  and  i>eneficlary  possession  Is  contained  in  two 
chartera  publlHbed  by  MuntoUby  which  it  appears  that  a  |)er>on  might  possess  one  part  of  his 
esute  ai  allodial,  which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  lieneficium,  of  which  be 
liad  only  the  usufruct,  the  property  retumintc  to  the  superior  lord  on  his  demise.  (Antlq. 
Ital.  Meilii  MvU  vol.  i.  pp.  6J>»,  665.)  The  same  distinction  is  pointed  out  in  a  capltulare  of 
Ciiarlemagne,  a.d.  812,  edit.  Baluz.,  vol.  i.  p.  491.  C>unt  Everard,  who  married  a  datighter  of 
Louis  le  Debtimaire,  in  the  curious  tosumcnt  by  which  be  dif^poscs  of  his  van  estate  among 
his  children,  distinguishes  between  what  he  possessed  proprietat^  and  what  he  held  lierfjlco :  ant 
It  appears  that  Uie  greater  part  was  allodial,  a.d.  837.  Aub.  iiitaii  Opera  Diplomatlca,  Lovan., 
1723,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

In  the  same  manner  litter  homo  is  commonly  opposed  to  vassur  or  vataUus:  tlie  former 
denotes  an  allodial  proprieti>r,  the  lat:er  ono  who  hcW  of  a  supprlor.  These  Jree  men  w»-re 
under  an  oMIgatl  n  to  serve  the  state ;  and  tlii<  dnty  wa-*  ctinsldered  as  so  sacred  that  freemen 
were  prohibited  from  entering  Into  holy  orders  unUfts  thev  h  id  obtained  the  consent  of  thf 
sovereign.  The  reason  given  for  this  in  tlie  statute  is  remarkable :  ••  For  we  are  informed  that 
some  do  so  not  so  much  out  of  devotion  as  in  order  lo  avoid  that  militarv  service  which  they  aro 
lx*und  to  perform."  (Capltul.,  lib.  1.  ^  U4.)  If  upon  being  summoned  into  the  field  sny  frws 
man  refused  to  ol)ey,  a  full  herebannum^  t.e.,  a  fine  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  l)c  exacted  from  him 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Franka.  (Capit.  Car.  Magn.,  ap.  Leg.  Longoh..  lib.  t.  tit.  14,  $  13, 
p.  636.)    Tbis  expression,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Fraokii,  aeema  to  imply  that  both  the 
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oUtartloB  to  terfc,  mA  fhe  pmaltjon  tboM  who  dlnramrded  H,  were  eoevai  wHh  the  laws  iD«de 
bj  tM  Fraaks  aft  their  firat  BettlemenC  In  tianL  This  fine  was  levied  with  such  riKonr  **  that  if 
any  peraoo  convicted  of  thia  crime  was  Insolvent  be  was  reduced  to  servitude,  and  cootinned  In 
that  state  antil  sach  tisse  as  his  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  the  herebannum."  (Ibid.) 
The  emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  severe ;  and  if  any  person  possessing 
•Ofcfa  an  extent  of  property  us  ma  de  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take  the  Held  in  person  refused  to  obey 
tiie  rammoost  all  his  gowb  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  he  himself  might  Iw  punished 
with  hanishmrat.    Mursft.,  Script.  lUL,  vol.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  163. 

liL  Property  in  land  having  thus  become  fixed,  and  sul\)ect  to  military  service,  another 
change  was  introduced,  though  slowly  and  step  by  utep.  We  learn  fh>m  Tacitus  that  the  chief 
men  unong  the  Germans  endeavoured  to  attach  to  their  persons  and  interests  certain  adherents 
whom  he  calls  emniies.  These  fought  under  their  standard  and  followed  thf  m  In  all  their  enter- 
ptiMV.  The  mme  custom  continued  among  them  In  their  new  tettlements,  and  those  attncbed 
o<-  devoted  followers  were  called  Jiddtt^  an/msCienex,  h9mine$  in  trutte  dominiea,  Uudes, 
Tacitus  Inibrms  us  that  the  tank  of  a  oomes  was  deemed  honourable.  (De  Morib.  Genn.»  c.  13.) 
The  composiiton,  which  is  the  standard  by  which  we  mu>t  Judge  of  the  rank  and  condition  of 
persona  in  the  Middle  Ages,  paid  for  the  murdfr  of  one  in  tru$te  dominica,  was  triple  to  that 
paid  for  the  murder  of  a  freeman.  (I^eg.  SHlicor.,  tit.  44,  ^  I  et  2.)  While  the  Germans 
xemaloed  In  their  own  ooumry,  tbey  courted  the  favour  of  these  oomites  by  presents  of  arms 
and  horsea»  and  by  hospitality.  (See  Note  VI.)  As  long  as  they  had  no  fixed  property  in  land, 
these  were  the  only  gilts  that  they  eould  bestow,  and  the  only  reward  which  their  followers 
desired.  But  upon  their  settling  in  the  countries  which  ihey  conquered,  and  when  the  value 
of  property  came  to  be  underrtuod  among  them,  instead  of  those  slight  presenta,  the  kings  and 
chieftalna  bestowed  a  more  substantial  ncompense  in  Isnd  on  Uieir  adherents.  These  grants 
were  called  hmellcta,  because  they  were  gratnitouB  donations ;  and  Aonoret,  becsuae  they  were 
regarded  as  marks  of  distinction.  What  were  the  services  originally  exacted  in  return  for  these 
hdi^csa  can'iot  toe  di^termined  with  absolute  precision ;  becau'«  there  are  no  records  so  ancient. 
When  allodial  possessions  were  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not  at  once  bU^ected  to  all  the 
■J*  Ceudal  aerrion.  The  transition  here,  as  In  all  other  changes  of  inuportance,  was  grsdual.  As 
'  the  great  ot^eet  of  a  feudal  vasnl  was  to  obtain  protection,  when  allodial  proprietors  first  con* 
w  sentcd  to  become  vassals  of  any  powerful  leader  tbey  continued  to  retain  as  much  of  their 
^  andent  independence  as  wan  consistent  with  that  new  relstiim.  The  homage  which  they  did  to 
\J  their  superior,  of  whom  they  cboee  to  bold,  was  called  homcigium  planum^  and  bound  them  to 
nothing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  o)  ligation  either  of  military  service  or  attendance 
In  the  conrt«  of  their  superior.  Of  thl«  homagtum.  planum  some  traces,  though  objure,  may 
still  be  discovered.  (Brussel,  tom.  i.  p.  97.)  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  I).  I),  de 
Vic  and  Vslaette,  Hist  de  I^ngued.,  are  a  great  many  which  they  call  homagia,  Tbey  seem  to 
he  an  Intermediate  step  between  the  komaaium  j^num  mentioned  by  Brunei,  snd  the  engage- 
ment to  perform  complete  feudal  S'  rvice.  The  one  party  promifles  protection  and  grants  ceitaiu 
castles  or  lands ;  the  uther  engages  to  defend  the  person  of  the  grantor,  and  to  assist  him  like- 
wise In  defending  his  property  as  often  as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  bo.  But  these  engage- 
ments are  aecompdnied  with  none  of  the  feudal  firmalities,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of 
the  other  feudal  services.  They. appear  rather  to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  enuais  than  the 
eogsgement  of  a  vassal  to  perform  services  to  a  superior  lord.  (Preuves  de  I'Hist.  de  Lang., 
tom.  U.  1^.  IT3,  et  psssim.)  As  soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  the  otner  feudal  service! 
were  grwlually  Introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  these  betwjleia  us  flefb,  which  origin- 
ally sultferteit  those  who  held  them  to  military  service.  (L'Esprit  des  Loix.  1.  xxx.  c.  3  et 
If  )  M.  I'Abbe  de  MsUy  i ontends  that  such  as  hekl  these  were  at  first  suitjecied  t»»  tm  other 
service  than  what  was  incumbent  on  every  freeman.  (Observations  sur  THietoire  de  France,  i. 
35«  )  But  upon  comparing  their  prooCt  and  reasonings  snd  coi\Jectures  it  seems  to  be  evident 
that  as  every  freetnan,  in  consequence  of  his  allodial  property,  was  bound  to  serve  the  com- 
munity Uiider  a  severe  penalty,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  beneficia  if 
they  did  not  subject  such  as  recelv^  tliem  to  some  new  (obligation.  >\  by  should  a  kiiig  have 
stripped  hinuk-lf  of  his  domain.  If  he  had  not  expected  tliat  by  parcelling  it  out  he  miglit  acqnue 
a  right  tn  services  to  which  he  had  formerly  no  title  ?  We  may  then  warrantably  conclude, 
**  That  as  allodial  property  suh}«<:ted  those  who  possessed  it  to  serve  the  community,  so  bene- 
fitia  sutdected  such  as  held  them  to  personal  service  snd  fidelity  to  him  fh>m  whom  tbey 
receivert  these  binds."  These  benefei'x  were  grsnted  orifrinally  only  during  pleasure.  No  cir- 
cumi4snoe  relating  to  the  custom^  of  the  Miiidle  Ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this ;  Innuwe- 
r.ble  pMoAi  of  It  miglit  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L'Espritdes  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  16,  and  by  Du 
Csnge,  voce.  Bmtfeium  U  J^udum. 

IV.  But  the  p(«se^elon  of  benefices  did  not  continue  long  In  this  stite.  A  precarious  tenure 
during  pleasure  was  not  nffldent  to  sstisfy  such  as  held  lands,  andhf-rarioiiK  means  tbc\  gra- 
dually obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  benefices  during  life.  d^HSn^r,^  lib.  i.  tit.  i.)  Du  Cange 
produces  several  quotations  fitnn  ancient  chart  rs  and  cbroni<kf^  lf»,|ivoof  of  this.  (Gloss.,  voc. 
fiat^tdwm.')  After  this  It  was  essy  to  obtain  or  extort  chfd'ti  rendering  beveficia  heredttarv, 
first  in  the  dlrea  line,  then  in  the  collateraL  and  at  last  lb  tibe  female  line.  Leg.  Longob.,  lib. 
Hi.  tU.  8 ;  l>u  Gauge,  too.  Mtn^/ieium,  '  ••     - 
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.  It  l8  DO  easy  nuitter  to  fix  tke  predM  ttme  when  etch  of  thew  ehaiiM  took  ptaoB.  M.  rAbb6. 
Mably  ooi}jec>Qrefl,  with  aonie  probability,  that  Ghtfles  Martel  first  utrodttcod  the  practko  of 
grauting  benejicia  tor  Ufo.    (Obaervat.,  torn.  L  pp.  102, 160.)    And  that  Lovis  le  li^UMinaiiv 


was  among  the  first  who  rendered  them  hereditary.  Is  evident  finmn  the  aottioritles  to  which  h& 
refers.  (Ibid.,  420.)  MaUlloo,  however,  has  publlsbed  a  placitum  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire* 
A.i>.  860,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  still  continued  to  grant  some  bm^^ieia  only  during  lifiSb 
(Oe  Re  Diploniatica,  lib.  vL  p.  353.)  In  the  year  880,  Odo,  king  of  Franoe,  granted  lands  to 
**  BicalKido,  fldeli  boo.  Jure  benettciario  t-t  f^uctuario,"  during  his  own  lift- ;  and  if  he  sh«»nl«l 
die,  and  a  son  were  bom  to  hiiii»  that  right  was  to  continue  during  the  life  of  his  son.  (Mahil- 
loll,  lit  supra,  p.  6M.)  This  was  an  tntermediate  step  between  fieis  merely  during  life  and  flelk 
hereditary  to  perpetuity.  While  bett^/Lcia  oontinned  under  tlieir  first  fi>rnk,  and  were  held  only 
duriog  pleasure,  he  who  granted  them  not  uuly  exercised  the  «kNnin»i*iii,  or  prerocatiTe  of  aupe* 
rior  lonl,  but  be  retained  the  property,  giving  bis  vassal  only  the  mit^rmcL  But  under  Um 
latter  furm,  when  they  became  hereditary,  although  feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  ftewo- 
'  ficium  agreeably  to  its  original  nature,  ihe  property  was  in  eifect  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
superior  lords  and  lodged  in  those  of  the  vassal.  As  soon  as  the  reciprocal  advantafes  of  th« 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  by  superiors  as  welt  as  vassals,  tliat  rpedes  of 
holding  became  so  agreeable  to  both  that  mit  only  lands,  but  casual  renta,  such  as  the  profits  of 
a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferriea,  etc.,  the  salaries  or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  pendons  them- 
selves, were  granted  and  held  as  flets ;  and  military  service  wa»  promised  snd  exacted  on 
account  of  these.  (Morice,  M^m.  pour  eervir  de  Preuves  k  I'Uist.  de  Bretagne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  78^ 
'600 ;  BrusseU  tom.  l.  p^  41.)  How  Mbsuni  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or  to  hold  such  pre- 
carious and  casual  property  as  a  fie(  there  are  instances  of  feudal  tenures  still  more  singular. 
'The  pr«>fits  arising  from  ihe  masses  said  at  an  alur  w*tA  properly  an  ecclesiastical  revenue* 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the  cliurch  or  monastery  which  performed  that  duty ;  hot  these  were 
sometimes  seised  by  the  powerful  barons.  In  order  to  ssoertain  thi'ir  right  to  them,  they  held 
them  as  fiefs  of  the  Cliurch,  and  parcelled  them  out  in  the  same  manner  as  other  propeity  to 
their  Bub-vssMils.  (Bouquet,  Recueil  dee  Hist.,  vol.  x.  pp.  238,  480.)  The  same  spirit  of 
encroachment  which  rendered  fiefs  hereditary  led  the  nobles  to  extort  from  their  sovereigns 
hereditary  grants  of  offices.  Many  of  the  great  offices  of  the  cmwn  became  hereditary  in  mos( 
of  the  kingdoms  in  Surope ;  and  so  oonficious  were  nionarchs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpation  amoos 
the  nobiliiy,  and  k>  solicitous  to  guard  against  it.  that  on  some  occasioiia  they  obliged  iho 
persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dignity  to  grant  an  obl'gatioii  that  neithMsr  they 
nor  their  heirs  should  claim  It  as  belonging  to  them  oy  hereditary  right.  A  reaiarkahto 
instance  of  this  is  produced,  Mem.  de  T  Acad,  des  Inwrip.,  tom.  xxx.  p.  606.  Another  occurs 
In  the  Tbesaur.  Auecdot.,  published  by  Martene  et  Ouraiid,  vol.  i.  p.  873.  This  ivvolution  in 
property  occaaiuned  a  change  oorrfsponding  to  It  In  political  govemmeut;  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  as  ihev  acquind  such  extensive  possessions,  usurped  a  proponlonal  degree  of  powtr^ 
depressed  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  connection  that  it  becomes  an  oht^it  of  importance  in  history  to  trace  the  pro* 
grcss  of  feudal  property ;  for  upon  di<H»vering  in  what  state  property  was  at  any  parikrular 
lieriod  we  may  deiemilae  with  precision  what  was  the  degree  ol  power  poaswised  by  the  king  or 
by  the  nobility  at  this  Juncture. 

One  circnmstsnoe  more,  with  respect  to  the  changeo  which  property  underwent,  deserves 
attention.  1  li«ve  shown  that  when  tlie  various  tribes  of  barbarians  d  viiled  their  conquests  ia 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  pro|>erty  which  they  acquired  was  allodial ;  but  in  Sfveral  parts 
of  Europe  property  had  become  almost  mtirely  feudal  by  the  beginning  i*f  the  tenth  century. 
The  former  species  of  property  seems  to  be  so  mui*h  better  and  more  desirable  than  the  latter  thai 
such  a  cbangH  appears  surprising,  eq;>eciiilly  when  we  are  informed  that  allodial  property  was 
frtquently  converted  into  feudal  by  a  volunury  de*^  of  the  poes*ssor.  The  motives  wliich 
determined  them  to  a  choice  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  modem  times  concerning  property 
have  been  investigated  and  explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  bis  usual  dlsoernmenb  and 
accuracy,  lib.  xxxi.  c  8.  The  most  comoiderable  is  that  of  which  we  have  a  hint  in  Lambertos 
ArdensLi,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voce  Alodit.  In  those  times  of  anarchy  and 
disorder  which  became  general  in  Europe  after  tbe  death  of  Charlemagne,  when  there  was 
scarcely  any  union  smong  the  different  memb<-r8  of  the  community,  and  individuals  were 
exposed,  single  and  undefended  l>y  government,  to  rapine  and  oppression,  it  became  necesisaiy 
for  eviry  m4n  to  have  a  powerful  protector,  under  whose  banner  he  might  range  himself  and 
obtain  security  Kgainst  cneml»s  whom  singly  he  could  not  oppose.  Kt>r  this  resNMi  be  relin- 
quislied  hi«  alio<iial  independent. e,  uiid  subjected  himself  lo  the  fendal  services,  that  he  might 
find  safety  under  the  patronage  of  Home  respectable  sup-rlor.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  this 
change  from  allodial  to  feudal  property  became  so  general  that  he  who  pi«sessed  Imad  had  no 
longer  any  liberty  of  choice  left :  be  was  obliged  to  recognise  some  liege«lord  and  to  hold  of  him. 
Thus,  Beau'iisnoir  informs  us  that  in  the  counties  of  Clermont  and  Beauvois,  il  the  lord  or 
count  discovcri-d  any  land  within  his  Jurisdiction  for  which  no  service  was  performed  and  which 
paid  to  him  no  taxes  or  cu^tomR,  he  might  instantly  seise  it  as  his  own ;  for,  says  he,  according 
to  our  custom,  no  man  ctn  bold  allodiul  prup«>rty.  ((}ou8t.,  chap.  34,  p.  ri3.)  Upon  the  same 
principle  Is  found  d  a  maxim  which  has  at  length  become  general  in  the  law  of  rranoe,  ^fuUe 
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lure  mmt  teigmmr.  Tn  other  proriiioM  of  Pnuico  «ltodl«l  property  seeiiM  to  Iuto  rrauJned 
longer  niuJlenated  and  to  Iiave  Men  more  highly  va'aed.  A  greet  nnntber  of  cherters,  oonuin- 
ing  greate  or  Mies  or  exduiigee  of  allodiel  Unas  tn  the  province  of  Lengnedoc,  ere  published 
la  Hist,  gte^r.  de  Lengned.,  per  D.  D.  de  Vic  et  Vaineite,  torn.  iL  During  the  ninth,  tenth, 
end  greei  pert  of  the  eleventh  century  the  property  in  that  prorince  seems  to  ha«*e  been  entirely 
allodial ;  and  scarcely  any  mention  of  feudal  tenuxes  occurs  in  the  deeds  of  that  country.  The 
state  of  property  during  tlieae  centuries  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  similar  in  Catalonia  and  ^ 
the  oooBtry  of  BonsslUon,  as  appears  b'-m  the  orlgioal  charter^  publishrd  in  the  Appendix  to 
Petr.  de  la  Marca's  treatise  de  Marca  sive  Limits  Uispanlco.  Allodial  pmperty  seems  to  have 
cooUnved  in  the  Low  Countries  to  a  period  stlH  later.  ]>uring  the  eleventh,  twelitli,  and 
thirteenth  centuries  this  ^»eciee  of  property  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent. 
(Mtrrl  Opera  Dfp'om.,  voL  1.  pp.  34,  74,  7ft.  83,  817,  2M,  848,  847,  678.)  Some  Testigrs  of 
allodiel  property  appear  there  a^i  late  as  the  fonneenih  century.  (Ibid.,  p.  218.)  Severalfacts 
vhl«  h  prove  that  alt  dial  property  subsisted  in  different  parts  of  Europe  long  after  the  liitro- 
doctioo  of  feodat  tenures,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  dlstincth>n  between  these  two 
dffferent  species  of  possession,  are  produced  by  If.  Houard,  Ancienne«  Loix  des  'Francois,  oon- 
serveee  dane  lea  Coutnascs  Angloises,  vol.  I.  p.  IM,  etc.    The  notions  of  men  with  respect  to 


property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  iheir  understandingK  and  the  caprice  of  their 
paasioas.  At  the  same  time  that  some  persons  were  fund  of  relinquishing  allodial  prop«rtv 
i9  ofder  to  bold  it  by  feudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  to  convert  thrlr  fien 


into  allodial  property.  An  instance  of  thlii  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Mbonnaire,  published 
by  Eckhar^,  C*>mmentarii  de  Rebus  Fnuicla»  Orientalis,  vol.  II.  p.  886.  Another  occurs  in  the 
^  year  1298  (ReliquisB  MSS.  omnls  jEvi,  by  Ludwlg,  vol.  t.  p.  2U8);  and  even  one  as  late  ss  the 
par  1337  (Ibid.,  vol.  vU.  p.  48).  The  same  thing  took  pUce  In  the  Low  Countrlse.  Mlrwi 
Oper.,  I.  S2. 

In  tracing  tbne  vartooi  revolntloDs  of  property  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  oonflned  myself  to 
what  happened  in  France,  because  the  ancient  monuments  of  that  nation  have  either  been 
more  carefully  preoi  rved,  or  have  been  more  clearly  illustrated,  than  those  of  any  people  in 
Europe. 

In  Italy  the  eame  revolutions  happened  in  property  and  suocpded  each  other  in  the  same 
ofiler.  There  h»«ome  mound,  however,  for  conjecturing  that  allndial  prop«>rty  continued  longer 
In  estimation  among  the  Italians  than  among  the  French.  It  nppears  that  many  of  the  chartrrs 
granted  bj  the  emperors  in  the  ninth  century  conveyed  an  allodial  right  to  land.  (Mumt., 
Antiq.  Med.  £vi,  vol.  1.  p.  675,  etc.)  But  in  the  elevenUi  century  we  find  some  examples  of 
perKHM  who  resigned  their  allodial  property  and  reotived  it  back  as  a  feudal  tenure.  (Ibid., 
p.  81 ',  etc.)  Muratori  observes  that  the  word  feudum,  which  came  to  be  substituted  in  rlace 
of  telt^/fe»lca^  does  not  occur  hi  any  authentic  charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  century.  (lUd., 
p.  684.)  A  charter  of  King  Robert  of  France,  a.j>.  10U8,  is  the  earliest  deed  in  which  I  have 
met  with  the  word/mdttm.  (Bouquet.  Recutil  dee  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  tom. 
X.  p.  693,  b.)  This  word  occurs,  indeed,  in  an  edict,  a  d.  790,  published  by  Brussel,  vol.  1.  p. 
T7.  But  the  authenticity  of  that  deed  has  been  called  hi  question,  and  perhi^M  the  frequent  use 
of  the  word/eMdiiiii  in  it  is  an  additional  reason  for  doinK  so.  The  account  which  I  have  given 
^  the  nature  both  of  alkidlal  and  feudal  possessions  receives  some  conflnnation  fh>m  ihe  ety- 
mology of  the  words  theraeelves.  iliode  or  aUocUum  is  compounded  of  the  German  particle  an 
and  loC  i-c,  land  obtained  hy  lot.  (Wachu-rl  Glossar.  Germantcum,  voc.  AUodium,^  p.  36.)  It 
appeals  fnm  the  authorities  produced  by  him,  and  l^  Dn  Gauge,  voc  Jf^ors,  that  the  Northern 
nations  divided  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered  in  this  mann«r.  Pftoduu  is  compound*  d 
of  od,  possession  or  estate,  andyto,  wages,  psy ;  intimating  thjit  it  was  stipendiary  and  granted 
as  a  recompense  for  service.    Wachterus,  Ibid.,  voc.  .^bodiMR,  p.  441. 

The  progresi  of  the  feudal  system  among  the  Germans  was  perfectly  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  traced  in  France.  But  «s  the  emperore  of  Germany,  especially  aft<-r  the  imperial 
cro»n  passed  tnm  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  to  the  bouse  of  Saxony,  wrre  fkr  superior 
to  the  conteniporary  monarchs  of  France  in  abilities,  the  Imperial  vassals  did  not  aspire  so 
early  to  independence,  nor  did  they  so  soon  obtain  the  privilege  of  possessing  th<>ir  benefices  by 
hereditary  rl^ht.  According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  Conrad  II.,  or  the  Salic, 
was  the  first  emperor  who  rendered  fleis  herediUry.  (Ub.  i  tit.  i.)  Conrad  began  his  reign 
A.D.  1(^34.  Ltidovlcus  Plus,  under  whose  reign  grants  of  hereditary  fiefs  were  ftequent  in 
Frai>ce,  succeeded  hie  fiither  a.d.  814.  Not  uoly  was  this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being 
introduced  among  the  vaaials  of  the  German  emperors,  but  fven  after  Conrad  had  establishea 
it  the  law  continued  &vourable  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and  unless  the  charter  of  the  vassal 
bore  ezprrssly  that  the  fief  descended  to  his  heira,  It  wss  presumed  to  he  granted  only  during 
1 1*.  (Ubb  Fend.,  Ibid.)  Even  alter  the  alteration  made  by  Conrad,  it  was  not  uncommon  In 
tiermany  to  grant  flelh  only  for  life.  A  charter  of  this  kind  occurs  ns  late  as  the  year  1376, 
(Cbarta,  ap.  Boehmer.,  Prlncip.  Jur.  Fend.,  p.  381.)  The  transmission  of  fiefs  to  collateral  and 
Rmale  beur^  took  place  very  rlowlv  among  the  Germans.  There  is  extant  a  c>  arter,  a.d.  I2ul, 
conveying  the  right  of  succession  to  f  males;  but  it  Is  granted  as  an  e.xdvordlnary  mark  of 
favour  and  in  reward  of  unoummon  services.  (Boehmer.,  ibid.,  p.  366.)  In  (•ermsny.  as  w  11 
ae  In  Franoe  and  Italy,  a  considerable  part  uf  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodial  long  after  the 
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fendal  mode  of  tennn  mm  Inferoduoed.  It  appMn  from  Uw  O^lex  DIploiMtlens  MoMrterM 
Bui  h  tliAt «  greMt  part  of  the  lands  in  the  nurqnlMte  of  Mtoia  wm  etili  allodial  as  late  as  tha 
thirtMnth  oentuiy.  (No.  31,  36,  37, 46,  etc.,  ap.  Scriptores  Hist.  Qeimaiin  cute  Schoetgwiil  ei 
KreyHigil,  Altenb.,  1756,  vol.  U.  p.  183,  etc.)  Allodial  property  leeme  to  bave  been  eoBunon 
in  aiiotiier  district  of  the  same  province  daring  tiie  eaioe  penud*  BeUqula  DiplomaUcM  ftmctt- 
monlaL,  BeutU..  No.  17,  36,  68,  ibid.,  374,  etc 

NoM  IX.  -Sect  L  p.  10. 

As  I  shall  have  ocesaloa,  in  another  note,  to  repieeent  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  people 
who  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will  cunHne  myself  in  thle  to  oonsider  the  state  of  the  tehabilants  of  the 
country.  The  persons  employed  in  cnitivating  the  ground  during  the  ages  under  review  may 
be  divided  intu  three  classes :— I.  Strvi,  or  f>lave«.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  numrroM 
cIssn  ana  ounsisted  either  of  captives  talcen  in  war,  or  of  persons  tlie  property  In  whom  was 
acquired  in  some  one  of  the  varlua«  methods  enumerated  by  Dn  Cange,  voo.  Servu$,  vol. 
vi.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  this  numerous  laoe  of  men  will  appear  fhmi  several 
circumstances.  1.  Their  masters  had  absolute  dominion  over  their  persona.  They  liad  tha 
power  of  punishing  their  sUves  capitally,  without  the  intervention  of  any  Judge.  This 
dangerous  right  they  pueseesed  not  only  in  the  more  eurly  periods  when  their  manners  were 
fierce,  but  it  continued  ss  late  sa  the  twelfth  century.  (Joach.  Foiglesserus  de  Jstatu  Servorum, 
Lemgov.,  1736,  4to,  lib.  IL  cap.  1,  6^  4,  10,  13,  34.)  Even  after  this  Jurisdletiwn  of  masters 
came  to  be  reslraineil,  the  life  of  a  slave  wasi  deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value  that  a  very  sUgbl 
compensation  atoned  fur  taking  it  away,  (idem,  lib.  ill.  c.  6.)  If  masters  had  power  over  the 
lives  of  their  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour  of  the 
puuiahmenta  which  they  might  inflict  upon  them.     Ttie  codes  of  ancient  laws  preeciibed 

5unUhments  for  the  crimes  of  slaves  dilieront  from  those  which  were  inflicted  on  fireemm. 
'he  Utter  paid  only  a  fine  or  oompensatiun ;  the  former  were  snl^eoted  to  oorporal  punish* 
meiits.  The  cruelty  of  these  was,  in  many  instances,  excessive,  tuaves  might  bo  put  to  the 
rack  on  very  slight  occasions.  The  laws  with  rerpect  to  thtse  points  are  to  be  fbund  li| 
Potgiesserus,  lib.  ill.  c  7,  ^  a,  and  are  shocking  to  humanity,  i.  If  the  dominion  of  masters 
over  the  lives  and  persons  of  their  slaves  was  thus  exti-mdve.  It  was  no  less  so  over  th^lr 
actions  and  property.  They  were  not  originally  permitted  to  marry.  Male  and  female  slaves 
were  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  cohabit  together.  But  this  union  was  not  considered  aa 
a  uiarriage :  it  was  called  c/tiiubemiuvi^  not  nypt»4B  or  mcUrimvnium,  (PotgieM.,  lib.  ii.  a  % 
f  I.)  This  notion  was  so  much  established  that,  during  several  centmies  alter  the  barbarous 
nations  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  slaves  who  liv^  as  husband  and  wife  wei^e  not  Joined 
together  by  any  relisiuus  ceremonv,  and  did  nut  receive  the  nuptial  benediction  from  a  priest. 
(Ibid.,  ^  10,  II.)  When  this  coqjuncilon  between  slaves  osme  to  be  considered  as  a  lawful 
marriage,  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry  without  the  consei  t  of  their  master,  and  such  as 
ventured  to  do  so  « ithout  obtaining  that  »  ere  punished  with  great  sererity,  and  sometimes  were 
put  to  death.  (I'otgiesx.^ Ibid ,  ^  12,  etc  {  Qregur.  Turun.,  Hist^  lib.  v.  c  S.)  When  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations  became  more  gentle,  and  their  Uk  as  more  liberal,  slaves  who  mNrritrd 
without  their  master's  consent  were  sutajected  only  to  a  line.  (Potglees.,  ibid ,  $  30 1  Ihi  Ganger 
Gltjes.,  voc.  fbriiwuirilagivmi.)  8.  All  the  children  of  slaves  were  in  tin  same  oonditlon  with 
their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of  the  master.  (Du  Cange,  01o«a.,  too.  Swvua,  vol.  tI. 
p.  45U I  Murat.,  Antiq.  Itol.,  vuL  i.  p.  76e.)  4.  Slaves  wars  so  entirety  the  property  of  their 
masters  that  they  ouuld  sell  them  at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slavery  continued,  property  in 
a  slave  was  sold  in  the  same  manner  with  that  which  a  persun  bad  in  any  other  m  Table. 
Afterward*  bUvba  beca>i  e  ad$erit^i  ^teto,and  were  conveyed  by  sate  tocether  with  the  fitrm  or 
e^ute  to  which  they  belonged.  Potgiesserus  has  collected  ttie  laws  and  charters  which  Illustrate 
this  well-known  circumstance  in  the  oouditioa  of  slaves.  (Lib.  IL  c.  4.)  8.  Slaves  bad  a  litis 
to  notkinff  but  subsistence  and  duthes  from  their  master ;  all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued 
to  him.  If  a  master,  from  liidulKenoe,  gave  his  slaves  any  /ectUiuai,  or  fixed  allowance  fi>r  their 
subsistence,  tliey  had  no  right  of  property  In  what  they  saved  out  of  that.  Ail  that  they  accu- 
mulated belonged  to  their  master.  (Putgiess.,  lib.  ii.  o.  10 ;  Murst.,  Antiq.  lul.,  vol.  I.  p.  7b8 ; 
Du  Cange,  vo«-.  Hemui^  vol.  vi.  p.  461.)  Couforutably  to  the  same  principle,  all  the  effecU  of 
stares  belonged  to  their  masters  at  their  death,  and  they  ct'Uld  not  dispose  of  them  by  testament. 
(Potglees.,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.)  6.  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  freemen  bj  a  peculiar  dreea. 
Among  all  the  barbarous  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and  of  freedom ;  slaves  were, 
for  that  reason,  oblignl  to  shave  their  heads ;  and  by  this  dirtinction,  how  indlflerent  soever  It 
may  be  In  its  own  nature,  they  were  reminded  every  moment  ot  Uie  inferiority  uf  their  condi- 
tion. (Potgiese..  lib.  ill.  c.  4.)  Fur  the  same  reason,  it  was  enacted  in  the  laws  of  almost  all 
the  nations  uf  Europe  that  no  slave  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a  ftvemui  in  a 
oouit  uf  Jutftlce.    Du  Cange,  voc.  SgrvuM,  vol.  vi.  p.  481 ;  Potglees.,  lib.  Hi.  c.  8. 

II.  MUani,  They  were  likewise  adicripti  gXeba  or  mJte,  from  which  they  derived  their 
mime,  and  were  tran»ferable  along  with  it.  (Du  Csnge,  voo.  ViUantu  )  But  in  this  they 
difPered  irom  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  tbeir  roaster  for  the  land  which  th«y  culti- 
vated, and,  after  paying  that,  all  the  fruita  of  their  labour  and  industry  belonged  to  themselveo 
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In  property.  This  dtetliictlon  !■  marked  by  Pierre  de  Font«io'e  Oonaell.  Vie  de  St  Louis  par 
J«laTiUe,  p.  119,  Mil.  de  Dn  Caoge.  Several  caaee  deckled  agreeably  to  thia  principle  are 
neniloned  by  Mnrai.,  ibid.,  p.  773. 

IIL  Tbe  laal  claaa  of  peraona  employed  in  agricaltare  were  freemen.  These  are  diatlngnlshed 
by  varioos  naoMS  among  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  arimanni,  amdUionaUs,  oriffinarii, 
riUmtmlMt  etc.  These  seem  to  have  been  perwrna  wlio  poaeeased  some  small  allodial  property 
of  their  own,  and,  beaides  that,  cnltivated  some  farm  belonging  to  tlieir  more  wealthy  oeighboun, 
for  which  they  paki  s  fixed  rent,  and  bound  ihemaeWee  likewiae  to  perform  oeveral  small 
atrvksem  in  pratQ  vd  in  mesae,  in  araturn  «ci  in  vinetk,  such  aa  ploughing  a  certain  qoautity  of 
<helr  landlord's  ground,  askiating  him  iu  harvobt  and  vintage  work,  ete.  The  clearest  proof  of 
this  BBsy  be  found  in  Muratori,  voL  L  p.  712,  and  in  J)u  Cange,  under  the  respective  mords  above 
BMBKioned.  I  liave  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  theee  arimanni,  eto.,  were  removable  at 
pleaanie,  or  held  their  fiums  by  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  former,  if  we  may 
Jwdse  from  the  genius  snd  maxima  of  the  age,  aeema  to  be  the  most  probable.  These  persons, 
however,  were  considavd  sa  freemen  in  tlie  most  honourable  sense  of  the  word :  they  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  of  that  condition,  and  were  even  called  to  serve  in  wsr ;  an  honour  to  which  no 
sUve  was  admitted.  (Murat.,  Antiq.,  voL  i.  p.  7M,  vol.  ii.  p.  446.)  Thia  account  of  tbe  oon- 
ditlDD  of  thtse  three  diiferent  classea  of  persona  will  enable  the  reader  to  apprehend  tbe  full  force 
of  an  argument  which  1  ahall  pridnoe  in  conflrmatioii  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text  concerning 
tbe  wretched  rtate  of  tbe  people  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Notwitbstandinc  the  immense  differ- 
enoe  between  tbe  first  of  these  cUsses  and  the  thiid,  such  was  tbe  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
pcevailed  among  the  great  proprietors  of  lands,  and  so  various  thvfar  opportunities  of  oppressing. 
those  who  were  settled  on  (h^r  estates,  and  of  rendering  their  oondition  intolerable,  that  many  \ 
iieemen,  in  despair,  renounced  their  liberty  and  voluntarily  surrendered  tbemselve*  aa  slaves  | 
to  their  powerful  masters.  This  they  did  tn  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more  ' 
immediately  interested  to  aifotd  them  proteclion,  together  wiih  the  means  of  subsisting  them- 
selves and  their  fomilies.  The  forms  of  such  a  auxrender,  or  obncatiatio,  as  it  wss  then  called,  are 
pT'  served  by  Mareulfus,  lib.  il.  c.  29.  and  by  tbe  anonymuua  author  published  1^  M.  tiigrton 
toffithw  with  the  collection  of  formula  compiled  by  Marculfiis,c.  U.  In  both,  the  reason  given 
for  the  obnooriaUo  is  Uie  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  the  person  who  gives  up  his  liberty. 
It  was  still  BMre  common  for  freemen  to  surrender  their  libert  v  to  Usbops  or  abbots,  that  they 
■sifllit  partake  of  the  security  which  the  vassals  and  slaves  of  churchts  and  monasteries  eQjoyed, 
in  eonseqnenee  of  the  superstitious  veneration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whose  immedlato  pro- 
tection they  were  supposed  to  be  taken.  (Du  Cange,  voc.  OUattit,  vol.  iv.  p.  1286.)  That 
eood*  i  km  must  luve  been  miserable  indeed  which  could  induce  a  ft-eeman  voluntarily  to  renounce  f 
his  liberty  and  to  give  up  himself  ss  a  slave  to  the  dispusal  of  another.  The  number  of  slaves 
In  evcry^iation  of  Europe  was  immense.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  claas  of  people  in 
France  were  reduced  to  thia  state  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  (L'Esprit 
dea  Loiz.  liv.  xxx.  c  11.)  The  same  was  the  case  tn  England.  (Brady,  Pref  to  Gen.  Hiat.)  I 
Many  cnrioua  facto  with  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  villains  or  alavea  in  England  are  j 
pnUiahed  in  Observations  on  the  Statutes^  chiefly  the  more  andent,  3rd  edit.,  p.  269,  etc  J 

Note  X.— Sect.  L  p.  11. 

Innumerable  proofo  ot  thia  might  be  produced.  Many  charters,  granted  by  persons  of  the 
highest  ranlc,  are  preserved,  Aran  which  It  appears  that  they  could  not  Bubecril)e  their  name. 
It  waa  mmal  for  persons  who  could  not  write  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  conflrmatiun  of  a 
diajter.  Several  of  these  remain  where  kings  and  personn  of  great  eminence  affix  tignum  crueii 
wtan^  propria  pro  ignoratione  lilerarum.  (Du  Cange,  voc.  (Trux,  vol.  iii.  p.  1191.)  Prom  this  i 
is  derived  the  phrsse  of  idg&ing  ^Ttpif^ft^  W'^bscriblns  a  paper.  In  tbe  ninth  century.  Herbaud,  / 
CutaeB  Palatii,  though  supreme  judge  of  the  empire  by  virttie  ofliis  office,  could  not  subscribe  bis 
name.  (Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  par  deux  MnMictin!*,  4to,  tom.  ii.  p.  422.)  As  late  as 
tiie  fourteenth  ci-ntury,  Du  Ouei<clin,  constable  of  France,  the  gre.  test  man  in  the  htate,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  hi^  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  (Ste.  Pal  tye,  M^moires  sur  rancieiine 
Glievalerie,  tit.  il.  p.  82.)  Nor  was  this  Ignorance  confined  to  luymen :  the  greater  part  of  the 
dergy  was  not  many  degrees  superior  to  them  in  science.  Many  dignified  ei-clesiastics  could  not 
•abscribe  tbe  canons  of  those  councils  in  which  they  sat  as  members.  (Nouv.  Traite  de  Diplom., 
t  on.  ii.  p.  424  )  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  the  canons  to  be  put  to  persons  who  were 
candidates  fur  orders  was  this :  **  Whether  ihey  could  read  the  (gospels  and  epistles,  and  explain 
tbe  sense  of  them,  st  least  literally?  "  (Regino  Prumien.«i.s  an.  Rrnck.,  Hist.  Philos.,  v.  ill.  p. 
631 .)  Alfred  the  Great  complained  that  fh>m  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  was  not  a  prit  st 
who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother-tongue  or  who  could  translate  the  easiest  piece  of 
I.atin.  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea  the  ecclesiastics  were  still  more  ignorant.  (  Asserus 
d*  Rebus  gestis  Alfredl,  ap.  Camdeni  Anglica.  eto.,  p.  25.)  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  is 
quaintly  described  by  an  author  of  the  Dark  Ag>  s :  "  Pottns  dediti  guhe  quam  glossae ;  potius 
enlligcnt  librss  quam  legunt  ll1>n)S ;  llbentlds  Intuentnr  Martham  quam  Marcum ;  malunt 
legere  in  Sahnone  ouam  in  Solomone.*'  (Alanus  de  Art.  l*redlcat.,  ap.  Lebeuf.  Dift«Tt.,  tom. 
iL  p.  31.)    To  tbe  eorlovs  causes  of  such  universal  ignorance,  arising  from  the  state  of  govern- 
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uent  and  mannera,  from  the  Krenth  to  ilie  eleyenth  oentwy,  we  nuy  mU  the  tcardty  of  books 
-during  Uiat  period,  and  the  difficnlty  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  UomauB  wrote 
their  books  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  ^gyptlao  papynn.  The  latter,  being 
the  cheapeit,  waa  of  course  the  most  commonly  tt!«ed.  But  after  the  Saracens  conquered  Egypt, 
in  the  acTenth  century,  the  communication  bttween  that  countiy  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy 
or  in  other  pait«  of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  brolcen  off,  and  Uie  papyrus  was  no  Iwiger  in  use 
among  them.  They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  boolcs  upon  parchment, 
and,  as  the  price  of  tliat  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great  value.  We  may 
Judge  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  for  writing  them  ttom  one  circumstance.  There  still 
remain  several  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  following  ceniuriee,  written  on  parciiment 
ftom  which  some  former  writing  had  been  erased  in  onier  to  substitute  a  new  cumpositlon  in  Ita 
place.  In  this  manner  it  is  probalile  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erased  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a  saint  or  the  snper- 
•titlous  prayers  of  a  missal.  (Miirat.,  Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  M.  p.  833.)  P.  de  Montfaucon  affirms 
that  the  fcT«ater  part  of  the  manuscripts  on  parchment  whi<^  he  has  seen,  tbo.-.e  of  an  ancient 
date  excepted,  are  written  on  parchment  iVom  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased. 
(Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.,  torn.  ix.  p.  325.)  As  the  want  of  materials  fur  writing  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  perished,  it  accounts  likewise  for  the 
small  number  of  manuscripts  of  any  kind  previous  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began 


to  multiply,  from  a  canse  which  shall  be  mentioned.    (Hist.  litter,  de  France,  torn.  vL  p.  6.) 

*'       circumstances  prove  the  scarcity  of  books  during  these  ages.    Private  persons  seldom 

nd  any  books  whatever.    Even  monaiiteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  mbsaL 


(Murat.,  Anttq.,  vol.  ix.  p.  T89.)  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrl^n-s,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  a.d.  865. 
beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Qidntillan'e  Instttntlons ;  **  for/' 
sajrs  he,  **  although  we  liave  p  irts  of  those  books,  there  is  no  complete  copy  of  them  in  all 
Fnnce."  (Murat.,  Antiq.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  886.)  The  price  of  books  beetle  so  high  that  persons  of 
a  moderate  fortune  conld  not  afford  to  purchase  them.  The  countess  of  Ai^ou  paid  n>r  a  0(^)y 
of  the  Homilies  of  Halmon,  Uahop  of  Halberstadt,  two  hundred  Rheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  (Histoire  litt^raire  de  France,  par  des  Rellgienx  fHa^ 
dictins,  torn.  vii.  p.  3.)  Even  so  late  aa  the  yrar  14T1.  when  Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of 
Kasia,  the  Arabian  physician,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  be  not  only  depoelted  in 
pledge  a  conslderabie  quantity  of  plate,  but  waa  obliged  to  procure  a  noMeman  to  join  with  him 
as  surety  in  a  deed,  binding  himself,  under  a  great  forfeiture,  to  restore  It.  (Oabr.  Naude, 
Addit.  k  rHistoire  de  Louys  XT  par  Comlnes,  6dTt.  de  Freimoy,  torn.  Iv.  p.  281.)  Many  curious 
circumstances  with  respect  to  the  extravagant  price  of  books  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  collected  by 
that  industrious  compiler,  to  whom  I  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  deem  this  small  branch  of 
literary  hi«tory  an  object  of  curioeitv.  When  uiy  person  made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  churdi 
or  monastery,  in  which  were  the  only  libraries  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed  a  donative  of 
such  value  that  he  olfered  it  on  the  altar  pro  remedin  aniwue  «u<e.  In  order  to  obtain  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins.  (Murat.,  vol  iil.  p.  836;  Hist,  litter  de  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  6 ;  Nonv.  Trait, 
de  Diplomat.,  par  deux  BinMlctfais,  4to,  tom.  t  p.  481.)  In  the  eleventh  century  the  art  of 
makinx  paper,  in  the  manner  now  become  universal,  waa  invented ;  by  means  of  that,  not  only 
the  number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but  tha  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonderftilly  facilitated. 
(Murat.,  lb.,  p.  871.)  The  invention  of  the  art  of  making  paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  are  two  cooslderabl<>  events  in  literary  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  tha  former 
preceded  the  first  dawning  of  letten  and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  eentniy  (  the  latter  oahared  in  the  light  which  spreed  over  Eorqpe  at  the  cfs  of  tha 
Befonnation. 

NoTB  XI.— Sect  I.  p.  11. 

All  the  religious  maxims  and  practioea  of  the  Dark  Ages  are  a  proof  of  thia.  I  aball  produoa 
one  remarkable  testimony  in  confirmation  of  it,  ftom  an  author  caaoniB»d  by  Uie  Church  of 
Rome,  St.  Eloy,  or  Egidius,  Msbop  of  Noyon,  in  the  seventh  century.  **  He  is  a  good  Christian 
who  comes  frequently  to  church ;  who  presents  the  oblation  which  is  offered  to  God  upon  the 
altar ;  who  doth  not  taste  the  fruits  of  his  own  Imlustry  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of  tb««m 
to  God ;  who,  when  the  holy  festivals  ^mroach.  Uvea  chastely  even  with  his  own  wife  during 
several  days,  that  with  a  safe  conscience  he  may  draw  near  the  altar  of  God ;  and  who.  In  the 
last  I  lace,  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Lord'a  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  souls  from  destruc- 
tion while  you  have  the  means  in  vour  power :  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  churchmen ;  come 
more  frequently  to  church;  humbly  implora  tlie  patronage  of  the  sainta;  for,  if  you  observe 
these  things,  you  may  come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retribution  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Eternal  Judge,  and  say,  'Give  to  us,  0  Lord,  fur  we  have  given  unto  thee.' "  (Dacheril  Spid- 
legium  Vet.  Script.,  vol.  ii.  p.  M.)  The  learned  and  Judicious  tranaUtor  of  Dr.  Musbeim'i 
Ecclesiastical  Hlatory,  to  one  of  whose  additional  notea  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  thli 
passage,  subtjoins  a  very  proper  reflection  t  *«  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description  of  a 
good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of  God,  resignation  to  hia  wli], 
obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  Justice^  beneyoleBce,  aod  charity  towards  muk?'  Moab^  fiootoi. 
Blat.,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 
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Note  XIL— Sect  I.  p.  11.  . 

Thai  IniklllbUny  in  all  ita  dete^nination^  to  which  the  Clinrch  of  Rnm«  pretends,  has  been 
attended  with  one  nnbappy  consequence.  As  It  is  impo«»ibte  to  relinquish  any  opinii>n  or  to 
alter  any  praciioe  which  has  been  established  by  anthority  that  cannot  err,  ail  its  institntions 
and  oetemuniea  mu9t  be  immutable  and  everlaMing.  and  the  Church  must  continue*  to  ol>!(erve 
in  enlightened  times  tlH«e  rites  which  went  introduced  during  the  ages  of  darlcness  and  cre- 
dulity. Wtiat  delighted  and  edified  the  latter  must  dingust  and  shoclc  the  former.  Many  of 
the  rites  observed  in  tlw  Romish  Church  appear  manifestiy  Ut  liave  been  introduced  by  a 
eaperstition  of  the  lowest  and  most  illiberal  species.  Many  of  them  were  ix>rrowed,  with  little 
variation,  from  the  religious  ceremonies  estiiblished  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  were  so 
riilicttloiM  that,  if  every  age  did  not  fVimish  in«tancesof  the  fascinating  influence  of  superstition, 
as  well  as  ot  the  wbinudcal  forma  which  it  assames,  it  most  api>ear  incredible  that  they  slwuld 
have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  several  churches  of  France  they  celebrated  a  festival 
in  Cr  mmemoraUon  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  Flight  into  Egypt.  It  wa.^  called  the  Fea;it  of  the  Ass. 
A  young  girU  richly  dressed,  with  a  ch  Id  in  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  sapcrbly  caparisoned. 
TIte  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High  mass  was  said  with  grent  pMiip.  The 
mm  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  places ;  a  hymn  no  less  childish  than  Impious  wss  sung  in 
his  praise ;  and.  when  ihe  ceremony  was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  ot  the  usuaI  words  with 
which  he  dismissed  the  people,  brayed  three  times  like  an  asB,  and  the  people,  instead  of  the 
usual  response,  **  We  l>less  the  Lord,*'  brayed  three  time«  in  the  same  maimer.  (Du  Cange, 
voc  fb$tttm,  vol.  ill  p.  434.)  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  not,  like  the  l<esUval  of  fools,  and 
sooie  otiier  pageants  of  those  ages,  a  mere  farcical  entertainment  exhibited  in  a  church,  and 
mingled,  as  was  tlaen  tlie  custom,  with  an  imitatkio  of  some  religious  rites:  it  was  an  act  of 
devotion,  performed  by  the  ministers  of  religion  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  How- 
trer,  as  the  practice  did  not  prevail  nalveniaUy  in  theCathoUc  Church,  its  absurdity  contributed 
•t  last  to  abolish  It. 

Note  XIIL—Sect  I.  p.  14 

As  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  singular  than  that  of  the  crusades, 
every  circumstuioe  that  tends  to  explain  or  to  give  any  rational  account  of  this  extraordinary 
frenzy  of  the  human  mind  is  Interesting,  I  have  asserted  in  the  text  that  the  minds  of  men 
were  prepared  gradCMlIy  for  the  amazing  effort  which  they  made  in  conaequenoe  of  the  exborta* 
tlons  of  Feter  the  Hermit,  by  several  occurrences  previous  to  his  time.  A  more  part  tcular 
detail  of  this  carious  and  obscure  psrt  of  hl>tory  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  of  my  readers  to 
be  of  importance.  That  the  end  of  the  world  was  expected  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  tliat  this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  is  evident  from 
tite  aotbors  to  wliom  1  have  referred  in  the  text.  This  belief  wss  so  nnlversal  and  so  strong 
that  it  mingled  it«elf  with  civii  transactions.  Many  charters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth ' 
century  begin  in  this  manner:  ** Appropinquante  mundl  termino,"  etc.  As  the  end  of  the 
world  ii*  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  Judgments  the  signs  of  its  appro'ich  are' 
lK>w  manifest.  (Hist,  de  Lsngued..  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  torn.  li. ;  Preuves,  pp.  86, 
8t,  M,  liT,  158,  etc.)  Oni*  effect  of  this  opinion  was  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  resorted 
to  Jemsalem,  with  a  resolution  to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Ivord ;  kings,  earls^ 
maniaises,  bishops,  and  even  a  great  numbiT  of  women,  besiiles  persons  of  an  inferior  rank, 
flocked  to  the  Holy  I^and.  (Glaber.  Rodulph.,  Hist.,  apud  Bouquet,  Recoeil,  tom.  x.  pp.  60, 
62.)  Another  historian  mentions  a  rast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims  who  accompanied  the  count  of 
Angonleme  to  Jerusalem  In  the  year  I02«.  (Chronic.  Ademarl,  Ibid.,  p.  162.)  Upon  their 
return,  these  pilgrims  filled  Rnrope  with  lamentable  accounts  of  the  state  of  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land.  (Willerm.  Tjt.,  Hirt.  ap.  Gest.  Del  per  Franc,  vol.  II.  p.  636 ;  Guihert.  Abbat., 
HisA.,  iMd.,  vol.  1.  p.  416.)  ISesides  this,  it  wa<(  usual  for  many  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  as  well  ss  of  other  cities  In  the  Eaiit,  to  travel  as  mendicants  through  Knrope,  snd.' 
bv  describing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  profcswrs  of  the  (Tbristian  faith  under  the  dominion 
of  inlSdels,  to  extort  charity,  and  to  excite  zealous  persons  to  make  some  attempt  in  oi  der  to 
deliver  them  finom  oppression.  (Baldrici  ArchieplMopi  Hlstor..  ap.  Gesta  Dei,  etc..  vol.  i.  p.  86.) 
In  the  year  986,  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  aften^-ards  Pope  Silvester  II ,  addrefwed 
a  letter  to  all  (^stians  In  ih-^  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  It  Is  eloquent  and  pathetic, 
and  contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms  against  the  pagan  oppressors  in  order  to  rescue 
the  holy  city  from  their  voke.  (Gerberti  EniRtola>,  ap.  Bouquet,  Recueil,  torn.  x.  p.  426.)  In 
consequence  of  thts  spirited  call,  some  subjects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  equipped  a  fl  rt  and 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Mahomeuns  In  Syria.  (Murat.,  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  voi.  ill. 
p.  400.1  The  alarm  was  taken  In  the  Fjut,  and  an  opinion  pr  vailed  a.d.  1010,  that  all  the  forces 
of  Christendom  were  to  nni'e  In  order  to  drive  the  Mahometans  out  of  I*ale8tine.  (Cbroti. 
Ademarl,  i^.  Bouqnet,  tom.  x.  p.  152.)  It  is  evident  from  all  these  particulars  that  the  Ideas 
which  led  the  crusaders  to  undertake  their  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  tlie 
description  of  many  ootborB,  flrom  a  sudden  fit  of  frantic  enthuolasm,  but  were  gradually 
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Ibnned ;  eo  tbAt  the  unl  veml  ooDcovne  to  the  sundud  of  the  croM,  when  erected  by  Urbftn  II., 
^ill  appear  less  surprising. 

It  the  various  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated  in  this  note,  as  well  as  in  the  Liatory, 
are  sufflcient  to  account  lur  the  ardour  with  which  such  vast  numbers  engaged  Id  such  a  dan. 
gerous  undertalcing,  the  extensive  privileges  and  immun  tie?)  granted  to  the  persona  who 
assumed  tbecioss  serve  to  account  for  the  long  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1.  They 
were  ezeni|>ted  from  prosecutions  on  account  of  debt  during  the  time  of  tlieir  being  engaged  in 
this  holy  servce.  (Du  Cange,  voc  Crucis  PriviUgiumt  vol.  li.  p.  1194.)  2.  They  vfcn 
exempted  from  paying  interest  for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed  in  order  to  fit  thrm  for 
this  sAcred  warfare,  (iblil.)  3.  They  were  exempted  either  cntirelv,  or  at  leort  during  a 
certain  time*  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  (Ibid. ;  Ordonnancea  des  Rois  de  France,  torn,  i  p. 
33.)  4.  Ttiey  might  alienate  th*'ir  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  th  y 
held.  (Ibid. )  5.  Thfir  persons  and  elTecta  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter,  nnd 
the  anathemsis  of  the  Church  were  denotmced  agaiurt  all  who  should  moleat  them,  or  carry  on 
any  quarrel  or  hostility  against  them,  during  their  alwence  on  account  of  the  ht<ly  war.  (Du 
Cans  *,  ibid. ;  Uuibertns  Abbas,  ap.  Bongars.,  vol.  1.  pp.  480,  4(»2.)  6.  They  ei)J.'ycd  all  the 
privileges  of  ecclesiastics,  and  were  not  bound  to  pl-ad  in  any  civil  court,  but  were  dcclartd 
sul^ect  to  the  spiritual  Jurixliction  alone.  (Du  Caog»,  ibid.;  Ordon.  dis  It 'is,  tom.  i.  pp.  34, 
174.)  T.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their  «ins,  and  the  gates  of  h  a  en  were  set 
open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of  their  penitence  but  their  engaging  in  th;s 
expedition;  and  thus  by  gratiijring  their  favourite  pa»ion,  the  love  of  war,  they  secured  to 
themselves  immunities  which  were  not  usually  obtained  but  by  paying  large  sums  of  money  or 
by  uiidergohig  painfhl  penances.  (Guibertus  Abbas,  p.  480.)  When  we  behold  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  vying  with  each  other  and  straining  their  invention  in  order  to  devise 
expedients  for  encouraging  and  adding  strength  to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  can  we  be  str- 
prued  that  it  should  l)eoome  so  general  as  to  render  it  infamous,  and  a  mark  of  cowardice,  to 
decUno  engaging  In  the  holy  war?  (Willerm.  Tyrienais,  ap.  Bongan.,  vol.  ii.  p.  641.)  The 
histories  of  the  crusades  written  by  modem  authors,  who  are  apt  to  substitute  the  idi-as  and 
maxims  of  their  own  age  in  the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  actiona  th  y 
attmpt  to  relate,  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant  in 
Europe.  The  ot  iginal  historians,  who  were  animated  themselves  \\  ith  the  same  passions  which 
possessed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  us  a  more  striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manucn 
which  they  describe.  The  enthusiaaiic  rapture  with  w  hich  tliey  account  for  the  et.ecU  of  tlio 
pope's  discourse  In  the  Council  of  Clermont,  the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the 
numbers  who  devoted  themselvra  to  this  holy  warfare,  the  confidence  with  which  they  exprr'ss 
theh-  relUnce  on  the  divine  protection,  the  ocs'asy  of  Joy  with  which  they  describe  their  Uking 
possession  of  the  holy  city,  will  enable  us  to  conceive  in  some  degree  the  extravagance  of  that 
seal  wliich  agitated  the  minds  of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  suggest  as  many  singular 
refleciiona  to  a  philosopher  as  any  occurrence  in  the  hirtory  of  mankind.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
■elect  the  particular  passages  in  the  siverul  historians  which  confirm  this  observation.  Bitt, 
lest  those  authois  may  be  susitectod  of  adorning  their  narrative  with  any  exaggerated  desci  ip- 
tion,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  of  the  leaders  who  conducted  the  enterprise.  Tbero  la  extant  a  letter 
from  Steplien,  the  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gtves  her  ati 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  cruraders.  He  descriUs  the  crusuders  as  the  chosen  army  of 
Christ,  as  the  servants  and  suldiers  of  God,  as  men  who  marched  und  r  the  immediate  protec- 
tion ol  the  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  hia  hand  to  victory  and  conquest.  He  sjDeak:t  of  the 
Turks  as  accursed,  t-acrilegioua,  and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  deatruction ;  and  when  he  mentions 
the  s«>ldierH  in  the  Christian  army  who  had  died  or  were  killed,  lie  is  confident  that  their  aoula 
were  admitted  directly  into  ine  Joys  o*  Paradise.    Dacherii  Spicileginm.  vul.  iv.  p.  257. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  front  Europe  to  Asia  must  have  been 
exc<  Shlve,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  necesaary  sums  mtut  have  been  proportionally  great, 
during  ages  when  the  public  revenues  in  every  nation  of  Europe  were  exiremelv  small.  iSome 
account  is  preserved  of  the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  II..  Dauphin  of  Vicnuc,  in  order 
to  levy  the  money  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  crusade,  a.d.  1346.  These  I  ahall 
meiititin,  as  tbey  tend  to  show  the  considerable  influence  which  the  crusadea  had  both  on  the 
aute  of  pn>perty  and  of  civil  government.  1 .  He  exp>  sed  to  sale  part  of  his  domains ;  and,  as 
tbe  price  was  destined  fur  such  a  sacred  tvrvice,  he  «btaine<l  the  consent  of  the  French  king,  of 
whom  these  lands  were  held,  riitifying  the  alienation.  (Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  tom.  i.  pp.  332, 
335.)  2.  He  issut  d  a  proclamation  in  which  he  promised  to  grant  new  privileges  to  the  nobles, 
AS  well  as  new  immunities  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  his  territories  In  conskieration  of  certain 
sums  which  tl)ey  were  Instantly  to  pay  on  that  account.  (Ibid.,  tom.  ii.  p.  5  2.^  Many  of  the 
chartets  of  community,  which  i  shall  mention  in  another  note,  were  obtained  in  this  manner. 
S.  lie  exacted  a  contribution  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  expedition  from  all  hia 
subjects,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laynien,  who  did  not  accompany  him  in  person  to  the  East, 
(ibid.,  tom.  i.  p.  335.)  4.  He  appropriated  a  considerable  part  oi  his  usual  revenues  for  the 
support  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  tiiis  service,  (ibid.,  torn.  li.  p.  518.^  5.  He  exacted 
cuiMiderable  sums,  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  dominions,  but  also  of  the  Lombards  and 
other  baokexs  who  had  fixed  their  residence  there.    C^bkL,  torn.  i.  p.  338,  tom.  iL  p.  626.) 
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NotvltlMtanding  th«  Ttilety  of  time  retoorcM,  the  daupbin  wu  tnrolved  in  sQcb  expense  l)jr 
this  ezpeditfcn  that  on  bfe  rvtnm  he  was  oMiged  to  make  new  denwiids  on  his  subjects  and  to 
pillage  the  Jews  by  ttfth  exactions.  (Ibid.,  torn.  i.  pp.  344,  347.)  When  tbe  Count  de  Foix 
engaged  In  tbe  first  crurade.  he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  defhiying  tbe  expenses  of  that 
expedition  by  alienaUiig  pan  of  bis  territories.  CUIst.  de  Langued.,  par  I).  I>.  de  Vic  ei 
Vaisi>tte,  ti>m.  ii.  p.  *it}7.)  in  Illie  manner  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainault,  mortSi.Ked  or  sold  a 
considerable  poition  of  bis  dominionn  to  tbe  bishop  of  Liege,  a.i>.  10»«.  (Du^Munt,  Corps 
DipkmiatiqQe.  torn.  i.  p.  59.)  At  a  later  period  Baldwin,  count  of  Karour,  sold  part  of  bis 
estate  to  »  monaOeiy.  when  be  Intended  to  assnme  tbe  cross,  a.d.  12J9.  Mir»i  Oper..  i. 
pwSia. 

Note  XIV.— Sect  L  p.  15. 

The  nnial  method  of  forming  aa  opinion  eoiicemtng  tbe  comparative  state  of  manners  In  two 
different  nations  is  by  attending  to  ibe  facts  which  historians  relate  concerning  each  of  tbem. 
Vasiuun  paasMges  might  be  selected  from  the  Byxantlne  historians,  describing  tbe  spleiKiour  and 
maicniflcence  of  tbe  Greek  empire.    P.  de  Moutlaucon  has  produced  from  tbe  writings  of  St. 
Chrysoeioni  a  very  full  aoconiit  of  tbe  elegance  and  luxury  of  tbe  Greeks  In  his  age.    That 
father,  in  his  sermons,  enters  Into  such  minute  details  concerning  Uie  manners  and  customs  of. 
fafis  oootiemporaries  n  appear  strange  in  discourses  trom  tbe  pulpit.    P.  de  Montfaucon  bas 
collected  these  descriptions  and  ranged  tbem  under  diiferent  heails.     Tbe  court  of  tbe  mure 
early  Greek  emperors  iseems  to  have  resembled  those  of  Eastern  monarchs,  both  in  magnifies  nee 
and  In  oomiptlon  of  m.inuef8.  The  emperors  in  tbe  eleventh  century,  though  inferior  in  power, 
did  not  yield  to  them  tan  oatentaflon  and  splendour.    (Mewoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Ii  script.,  tom. 
XX.  p.  l»7.)    But  we  may  decide  eoncemiiig  tbe  com|Mratlve  state  of  manners  in  tbe  lilastem 
empire,  and  among  the  nations  In  tlie  West  of  £un>pe,  by  another  method,  which  if  not  more 
certain  Is  at  least  more  striking.    As  Constantinople  was  the  place  oi  rendexvous  for  all  tbe 
annli«  of  tbe  crusafiers,  this  brought  together  tbe  people  of  the  East  and  Went  as  to  one  great 
Intcrriew.    There  are  extant  several  cooUniporary  authors,  both  among  the  Greeks  add  Latins, 
wbo  were  witneanes  of  this  singular  congress  of  people  formerly  strangers  in  a  great  meaHuri}. 
to  earh  other.    They  describe  with  simplicity  and  candour  tbe  impressioii  which  that  new' 
spectacle  made  upon  their  own  minds.  Tbii«  may  be  considered  as  the  mo^t  lively  and  Just  picture 
of  tbe  real  character  and  manners  of  each  people.    When  the  Greeka  speak  of  the  Franks,  ihey 
describe  tbem  as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiterate,  impc-tuous,  and  savage.    They  assume  a  tone  of 
SQperiority,  ss  a  more  polished  pe<iple.  acqiuinted  with  tbe  aru  both  of  guverniuent  and  of 
elegance,  of  which  the  other  was  ignorant.    It  is  thus  Anna  C^mnena  describes  tbe  manners 
ot  the  Latins  (Alexias,  pp.  2U,  231,  237,  ap.  Bys.  Script.,  vol.  ix.).    She  always  views  tbem 
with  contempt  as  a  rode  people,  tl>e  very  mention  of  whose  name»  was  sufficient  to  contami- 
Date  tbe  beanty  and  elegance  of  history  (p.  229).    Nicetas  Choniatas  inveighs  against  them  with 
will  mon>  violence,  and  gives  an  account  ot  their  feiocity  and  deva^tations  in  terms  not  unlike 
thoae  which  precetllng  biftorianB  had  employed  In  describing  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.    (Nicet.  Cbon.,  ap.  Byx.  Script.,  vol.  ill.  p.  302,  et^-.)    But,  on  tbe  other  band,  tbe 
Latin  historians  were  struck  with  asionisbment  at  tbe  magnificence,  wealth,  and  elegance 
which  tbev  discovered  in  the  Eastern  empire.    **0h,  what  a  vast  city  is  Constantinople." 
exclaims  Fulcberins  Camoti-nslB  when  he  first  beheld  it,  **  and  bow  beautiful  I    How  many 
monasteries  are  there  in  it.  and  how  many  palaces  built  with  wonderful  art!    How  many 
manufactores  are  there  In  the  city  amasing  to  behold !    It  would  be  astonishing  to  relbte  how 
it  abounds  with  all  good  things,  with  gold,  silver,  and  stuffs  of  various  kinds ;  for  every  hour 
ships  arrive  in  Its  port  laden  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man."    (Fulcber.,  ap. 
Bongars.,  vol.  1.  p.  3n6.)    WlUermus,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  the  most  intelUg  nt  historian  of  the 
cra>adea,  seenis  to  be  fond,  on  every  occasion,  of  describing  tbe  elegance  and  splendour  of  tlu- 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  adds  that  what  be  and  bis  countrymt'U  observed  there  exceeded 
any  ilea  which  they  could  have  formed  of  it,  **nofttrarum  enim  rerum  modum  et  dignitateiu 
^xccdunt."    (Wiilerm.  Tyr..  ap  Bong.,  vol.  U.  pp.  667,  664.)    Benjamin  tbe  Jew,  of  Tiidela  in 
Kavarre,  wh«i  began  bis  travels  a.d.  1173.  appears  U*  have  been  equally  asronisbed  at  tbe  mag> 
nificence  of  that  city,  and  gives  a  description  of  Its  splendour  iu  terms  of  high  admiration. 
(RerU.  Tiulel..  ap.  Les  Voysges  (kits  dans  les  12«,  13«,  etc  Siecle^  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  etc.) 
Gar«th»nis.  a  Frrnch  monk,  «bo  wrote  a  history  of  tbe  conquest  of  Consunilnople  by  the 
crusaders  In  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  magnificence  of  that  city  in  tbe  same  tone  of 
admiration:  **Structnram  antem  vdifictorum  in  corpora  civitatis,  in  eccleslis  videlicet,  et 
tnrribus,  et  in  domibus  magnatomm,  vix  ullus  vel  describere  potest,  vel  credere  describeuti. 
nisi  qui  ea  ocnlata  fide  oognoverit."    (Hist.  Constantinop.,  ap.  Canisii  Lectiones  Antiquas,  fol., 
Antw.,  1725.  vol.  tv.  p.  14.)    Gi'offrey  de  Villehardouin,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  accus- 
tomed to  all  tbe  magnlfleenoe  then  known  in  tiie  West,  describes  in  similar  terms  tbe  astonish- 
m'  nt  and  admiration  of  such  of  bis  fellow-soldient  as  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first  time. 
"Tliey  could  not  have  believed,"  says  be.  **  that  there  was  a  city  so  beautlAii  and  so  rich  in  the 
whole  world.    When  they  viewed  ito  high  walls,  lu  lofty  towers.  Its  rich  palaces.  Its  superb 
cfauidiea,  all  apiicartd  so  great  that  they  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  this  sovereign 
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city  nnleas  they  bad  leen  it  with  their  own  eyes."    (HIstoire  de  U  ODiiqa£(e  de  ConeUntlnopie, 

S.  49.)  From  these  andl9pila«^  repreMnUttons  of  their  own  feelings  it  is  evident  tluit  to  the 
reekH  the  crusadi-rs  appeared  to  be  a  race  of  rode,  unpoltahed  barbarisDa ;  whereas  the  l«tter, 
how  niu  h  soever  they  might  contemn  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  former,  couid  not  help 
regarding  them  an  far  superior  to  tb.  ma-  Ives  in  elegance  aiid  arts.  That  the  state  of  govern- 
nipiit  and  mamiem  was  much  more  improved  in  Italy  thsn  in  the  other  comitries  of  Europe  Is 
evident  not  only  from  the  facts  recorded  In  hiator}-,  hot  it  uppears  that  the  more  inielltgent 
leaders  of  the  cmsadfrs  were  struck  with  the  difference.  Jacobua  de  Vitriacu,  a  French  hia- 
torlan  of  the  holy  war,  makes  an  eliiboi-ate  pant  gyric  on  the  cimracter  and  manners  of  tiie 
Italans.  He  vie  *  s  them  us  a  more  polished  people,  and  particularly  celebrates  them  for  the!  r 
iuve  of  liberty,  and  civil  wisdom:  "In  consillts  circumspecti.  in  re  su&  pnblicfi  procumnda 
diligentes  et  studlosi ;  aibl  in  posteruni  pruvldentes ;  aliis  aubjlci  renuentes;  ante  omnia  liber- 


latem  siU  defendentes;   sub  uno  qum  eligunt  capitaneo,  communitati  suas  Jnnetl 
dictintes  et  similiter  obeervantes.'^    Hisior.  HieroaoU  ap.  QssU  Del  per  Francos,  voL  IL 


p.  lu8S. 


Note  XV.— Sect  L  p.  17. 


The  different  steps  taken  by  the  cities  of  Italy  in  order  to  extend  their  power  and  dominiona 
are  rtonarkabte.  As  soon  as  their  llberti  -s  were  Mtabllshed  and  they  be^aii  to  leel  their  own 
Importance,  they  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  territory  round  tiieir  walls. 
Under  the  liomsna,  when  cities  ei^oyed  manici(isl  privileges  and  Jurisdictlod,  the  cireun^Jaoent 
landa  Iielonged  to  each  town  and  were  the  property  of  the  community.    But,  as  it  waa  not  thn 

Snlus  of  the  feudal  policv  to  enoonrage  c>tl««  or  to  show  anjT  regard  lor  their  ponsessions  and 
imunlties,  these  lands  had  been  seised  and  shamd  among  the  conquerors     The  barons  to 
whom  they  were  granted  erected  their  castles  aluMMt  at  the  gatea  of  the  city,  and  exercised  their 

iurlsdictioii  there.  Under  pretence  of  recovering  tlieir  ancient  property,  many  of  the  cities  In 
talv  attacked  these  troublesome  neighboum,  nnd,  dispossessing  thf m.  annek«d  their  territories 
'to  the  communities,  and  made  thereby  a  considerabie  addition  to  their  power.  6evetal  instances 
of  this  occur  In  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries.  (Mnrst.,  Antiq.  Ital., 
'vol.  Iv.  p.  15*,  etc.)  Their  ambition  increasing  together  with  their  power,  the  cities  afterwards 
atticked  several  banms  situated  at  a  greater  diatanoe  tmm  their  walls,  and  obliged  them  to 
enga^sre  that  they  would  become  members  of  their  community ;  that  ilMy  wuuld  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  their  magistrates ;  that  tliey  would  suMect  their  lands  to  all  burdens  and  taxes 
Imposed  by  common  consent ;  that  tbev  would  defend  the  oommnnlty  against  all  its  enemies; 
and  that  they  would  reside  within  the  city  during  a  certain  specified  time  in  each  year. 
(Murat.,  Ibid.,  p.  163.)  This  sul^ectlon  of  the  nobility  to  the  municipal  government  esUblished 
In  cities  became  almost  universal,  and  was  often  extremely  grievous  to  persons  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  as  Independent.  Otto  Fri«higensl«  thus  deMrlbes  the  sute  of  Italy  under 
Frederic  I. :  *«The  cities  so  much  affect  liberty,  and  are  so  solicitous  to  avoid  the  Insolence  of 
power,  tliat  almost  all  of  them  have  thrown  off  every  other  authority  and  are  governed  by  their 
own  maglKtrates.  Insomuch  thtt  all  that  country  is  now  fill  -d  wiUi  free  dtiea,  most  of  which 
have  compelled  their  bishops  to  reside  within  iheir  wmUs,  and  there  is  scsrcely  any  nobleman, 
how  great  soever  his  power  may  l)e,  who  is  not  suhh^t  to  the  laws  and  government  of  some 
city."  (De  Oestis  Krlder.  I.  Imp.,  lib.  II.  o.  13,  p.  M.i.)  In  another  place  he  observes  of  the 
marquis  of  Motitferrat  that  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  baron  who  Yutd  preserved  his  Inde- 
pendence and  had  not  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  dty.  (See  also  Muratorl,  Antlchiti 
Estensi.  vol.  i.  pp.  411,  412.)  That  state  Into  which  some  of  the  n*ihles  were  compelled  to 
enter,  oth  ts  eronraoed  from  choice.  They  observed  the  high  degree  of  security,  sa  well  as  of 
credit  und  estimation,  which  the  growing  wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  communitien  pro- 
cured to  all  the  members  of  them.  They  were  deslrons  to  partaks  of  these  and  to  put  tliem- 
selvea  under  such  powerful  protection.  With  this  view  they  volunUrlly  became  citliens  of  the 
towns  to  which  their  lands  were  most  contiguoua,  and,  abandoning  their  ancient  castles,  took 
tip  their  residence  In  th<i  cities,  at  least  during  part  of  the  year.  Several  deeda  are  still  extant 
by  which  some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  In  Italy  sre  associated  as  pftisens  of  differait 
cities,  r  Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  If5,  etc.}  A  charter  by  which  Atto  de  MaceraU  la  admitted  as  a 
citizen  or  Ofiima.  a.d.  1 19S,  in  the  Mareha  di  Anoona,  is  still  extant.  In  this  he  stipulates  that 
he  will  a>-knowledge  himself  to  be  a  burge.<«  of  that  community ;  that  he  will  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  promote  Its  honour  and  welfare ;  thai  he  will  obey  its  magistrstes ;  that  he  will  enter 
into  no  league  with  Its  enemies ;  that  he  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two  montiis  in  every 
year,  or  for  a  longer  time,  if  r< quired  by  th»  magistrates.  The  community,  on  tJie  otlier  hand, 
take  him.  his  family,  and  ft^iend^  under  their  protection,  and  engage  to  defend  him  againal 
every  enemy.  (Fr.  Ant.  Zacharias,  AnecdoU  Medli  JEvi,  Aug.  Taur.,  175ft.  fol..  p.  M.)  Tuis 
privilege  was  deemed  xo  important  that  not  only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank, 
condemiended  to  be  adopted  as  members  of  the  great  communities,  in  hopes  of  etQoying  the 
safety  and  dignity  which  tliat  condition  conferred.  (Murat..  lUd.,  p.  179.)  Before  the  Tnsii- 
tntion  of  communities,  persons  of  noble  birth  had  no  other  residence  but  their  castles.  They 
kept  their  petty  eoaits  tlitre;  and  the  dtlss  w«n  deserted,  haviag  haidlj  any  InhaNunts  but 
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•IftTCS  or  perwms  cif  low  condition.  Bat,  In  cons«mience  of  the  praietic«  which  I  haTV  vamUhntd, 
cities  not  only  became  more  popalons,  but  wore  filled  with  InbaMi-ants  of  better  rank*  ftnd  a 
coatoiB  wbtch  nlH  euMeto  In  luly  was  then  Introduced,  that  all  fAinilles  of  distinction  re  Me 
more  constantly  In  the  great  towns  than  Is  usual  In  other  parts  of  Europe.  As  cities  acquired 
new  cfiroditeratlon  and  dij^fty  by  the  accession  of  such  citliens,  they  became  more  solicifcoun  to 

£  reserve  their  liberty  and  Independence.  The  emperors,  as  mverelgns,  had  anciently  a  palace 
1  almo«t  every  gre  -t  city  of  Italy :  when  they  visit«<l  that  country,  they  were  accustomed  to 
reside  In  th«r«e  palaces,  and  the  troops  which  Accompanied  them  were  quartered  in  the  bouws 
of  the  citizen!*.  ThU  the  cltl/ens  deemed  both  ignominious  and  dangerous.  They  could  nut 
help  consldfTing  it  as  receiving  a  master  and  an  enemy  within  their  walls.  They  laboured, 
therefore,  to  get  free  of  this  subjection.  Some  cities  prevall'd  on  the  emperors  to  engage  that 
thi>y  would  never  enter  their  gates,  but  take  up  their  residence  without  the  walln.  (Chart. 
Hen.  IV.,  Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  24.)  Others  obtained  the  Imperial  license  to  pull  down  the  palace 
•ituated  within  their  Uoertles.  on  condition  that  they  built  another  In  the  anbnrba  for  the 
occasional  reception  of  the  emperor.  (Chart.  Hen.  IV.,  Murat.,  Ibid.,  p.  U.)  Tfae«ie  various 
encruactimefits  of  the  Italian  cities  alarmed  the  emperors,  and  put  them  on  scl)«'mes  f<M- 
re  C!«tabtishlng  the  Imperial  Jurisdiction  over  them  on  its  ancletit  footing.  Frederic  Barbarnssa 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  with  great  ardour.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  Joined  together  in  a  gPU'-ral 
leagu*,  and  stood  on  their  defence;  and  after  n  long  oontesr,  carried  on  with  alternate  success, 
a  solemn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Ounsiance,  A.n.  1183,  by  which  all  the  privileges  and 
Immmiitles  granted  by  former  emperors  to  the  principal  cities  In  Italy  were  confirmed  and 
ratified.  (Mnrat.,  Dl^sert.  XLVIll  )  This  treaty  of  Con«tance  was  considered  ns  such  an 
Important  article  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  Midd'le  Ages  that  it  Is  usually  published  together 
«HH  the  Ubri  Fendorom  at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris  01  villa.  The  treaty  iwcured  privileges 
of  great  Importance  to  the  confederate  cities,  and  though  it  reserved  a  considerable  degree  of 
antlMrity  and  Jurisdiction  tn  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  pprsevered  with  such  v^ur  in  their 
elTorts  in  order  to  extend  their  immunities,  and  the  conjunctures  in  which  they  made  them  were 
0o  favourable,  that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  century  most  of  the  great  cities  in 
Italy  had  rtiaken  off  all  marks  of  sn^fection  to  the  empire  and  were  become  Indepetident 
•overeign  n^publics.  It  b  not  requisite  that  I  should  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  they 
advanced  to  this  hi|[^i  degree  of  powfr,  so  fatsl  lo  the  empire  and  so  benen^iii  to  the  cause  at 
liberty  in  Italy  Muratori,  wHh  his  usual  industry,  ha*  collected  many  original  papers  which 
illtt-trate  this  curlotw  and  little  known  part  of  history.  Mnrat.,  Antlq.  lui.,  Dis«4ert  L.  See 
also  Jo.  Bapi.  ViUanoviB  Hist.  Laudis  Pompeii  sive  Lodi,  in  Onev.  Thsi.  Antlquit.  ItaL,  vol. 
ill.  p.  888. 

Note  XVL— Sect  L  p.  18. 

I/mg  before  the  IntMtntton  of  communities  In  France,  charters  of  Immunity  or  franchise  were 

S ranted  to  some  Uiwns  and  villages  by  the  l<»ds  on  whiim  they  depended.  But  the«e  are  very 
Ifferrnt  from  such  as  became  common  In  the  twelfth  and  thliteenth  centuries.  They  did  not 
ereit  these  to«DS  Into  rorpomtinns ;  they  did  not  establish  a  municipal  government ;  they  did 
Dot  frrant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  Tht-y  contained  nothing  more  than  a  manu- 
ttisplon  of  the  mhabttants  Tnm  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  an  rxemptlon  ffom  certain  f>erv1ces 
which  were  oppressive  and  iKnominious ;  and  the  establMiment  of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which 
the  dtliens  were  to  pay  to  their  loni  in  place  of  Impueltions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon 
tiiem  at  pleasure.  Two  charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  In  the  county  of  Rousslllon.  one 
la  A.D.  9T4,  the  other  In  a.d.  1035,  are  i>tlll  extant.  (Petr.  de  Marca,  Marea^  sive  Limes 
Hfaipanlcns,  App ,  pp.  909, 1088.)  Such  ouncesslons,  it  is  probabl",  were  not  unknown  in  other 
parta  of  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  aa  a  step  towards  tbe  more  extensive  privileges  conferred 
hf  Lonls  le  Groa  on  the  towns  within  his  domains.  Tlie  communities  in  France  never  aspired 
to  the  same  independence  with  those  In  lUly.  They  scqnired  new  privileges  and  Immunities, 
bat  the  right  of  sovereignty  remained  entln*  to  the  king  or  baron  within  whose  territories  the 
Tcspectlve  cities  were  situated  and  fkom  whom  ihev  received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.  A 
grntt  nomlier  of  these  charters,  granted  both  by  tbe  kings  of  France  and  by  their  gn-at  vascals, 
are  published  by  M.  d'Achery  In  his  Splcilegium,  and  many  are  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
Ordonnances  dea  Uols  de  France.  These  cottvey  a  very  striking  represenUtion  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  eitle*  previous  to  the  Itistitution  of  communities,  when  they  were  subject  to  the 
indgM  appolntHl  by  the  snperior  lords  of  whom  they  held,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  <'ther  law 
but  their  will.  Each  concession  In  these  charters  munt  be  considered  as  a  Krant  of  liome  new 
privileges  whfch  tbe  people  did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  each  regulation  as  a  method  of  redressing 
•ome  grievance  under  which  the  InhaMtants  of  cltl«»s  formerly  laboured.  The  charters  of  com- 
munities conuin  likewise  the  first  expedients  nnnloyed  for  the  Introduction  of  equal  laws  and 
regular  government.  On  both  these  accounts  they  merit  particular  attention,  and  therpfore, 
instead  of  referring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volnmeM  in  which  they  are  scattered.  I  shall 
give  tbem  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  Important  articles  In  these  chart«-rs,  ranged  under  two 
general  beads.  I.  tech  aa  respect  personal  safety.  1 1 .  Such  as  respect  the  security  of  property. 
L  Dvtof  that  stale  of  twbolMice  and  dterder  which  tbe  coiTuptko  of  tlMftnddsoT^ 
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ini  reduced  into  Earofw,  penonal  safety  wu  the  first  and  great  oliject  of  every  Indlvkhial ;  and. 
as  the  great  military  barons  alone  were  able  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  their  vassals,  this 
Mras  one  great  source  of  thetr  power  and  authority.  But  bv  the  institution  of  communitiea 
eifuciUHl  provlsiun  was  made  fur  the  safety  of  individuals,  independent  or  the  nohlM.  For, 
1.  1'he  fuiidamenul  article  in  every  charier  was  that  all  ihe  members  of  the  ci*mmunity  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  asstet,  deteiid,  and  stand  by  each  other  against  all  aggressivs,  and 
tbat  ihcy  should  not  suffer  any  person  to  injure,  distress,  or  molest  any  of  their  fellow-ciUxena. 
(U'Aclier.,  Spicil.,  x.  ft42«  xi.  341,  etc)  2.  Whoever  r(>sidcd  hi  any  town  which  was  made  tree 
was  ubUged,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  accede  to  the  community  and  to  take  part  in  the  mutual 
defence  of  its  nieuibers.  (li'Auher.,  Spicil.,  xi.  344.)  3.  The  comuiunitiea  had  the  privilege 
of  carrying  arms ;  of  malclng  war  on  their  private  enemies ;  and  of  executing  by  military  force 
any  sentence  which  their  magistrates  pronounced.  (l>'Acher.,  Spicil.,  x.  643,  644,  xi.  343.) 
4.  The  practice  of  making  Batiafactioa  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder,  assault,  or 
other  acts  of  violence,  most  inconsistent  with  the  order  uf  society  and  the  safety  of  individoals, 
was  abolished ;  and  such  as  committed  these  crimes  were  punished  capi  ally,  or  with  rigour 
adeqiuoe  to  their  guiit.  (irAch.,  xi.  363;  Miraei  Opera  Diplomatica,  i.  39'i.)  5.  Mo  member 
of  a  community  was  bound  to  Justify  or  defend  himself  by  battle  or  combat  \  but  if  he  was 
charged  witb  any  crime  he  oouid  be  cunvict«d  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  the  regular 
course  of  legal  proceedinRS.  (Mineus,  ibid. ;  1/Ach.,  xi.  376,  349 ;  Ordon..  torn.  iii.  p.  S65.) 
6.  If  any  man  suspected  himself  to  be  in  danger  from  the  nialiie  or  eniulty  of  another,  upon 
his  malting  oath  to  that  eifect  before  a  magistrate  the  person  suspected  was  bound  under  a 
severe  penalty  to  give  swurity  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.  (D'Ach.,  xi.  346.)  This  la  the 
same  species  of  security  which  hi  siill  known  in  Scotl«nd  under  tlie  name  of  law  bumnn.  la 
France  it  was  first  Intitiduced  among  tJie  inhabitants  of  communities,  and,  having  been  found 
to  contribute  considerably  towards  personal  safety,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  otW  membert- 
of  the  society.  Etabliasemens  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  1.  cap.  28,  ap.  Du  Cange,  Vie  da  St.  Loui% 
p.  Ift. 

II.  The  provisions  in  the  charters  of  communities  concerning  the  security  of  property  aie 
not  lesH  considerable  than  those  respecting  personal  safety.  By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  no 
person  could  !«  arrested  or  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  any  private  debt.  (Ordon.  des 
Rols  de  France,  torn.  i.  pp.  72, 80.  If  any  perB«'n  was  arrested  upon  any  pretext  but  Ills  having 
been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  who 
bad  seized  him.  (Ordon.,  tom.  iii.  p.  17.)  Freedom  fh>m  arrest  on  account  of  debt  seems  like- 
wise to  have  been  eiv)oyed  in  other  countries.  (Gudenus,  SyUuge  Diplom.,  473.)  In  society, 
while  it  remained  in  lis  rudest  and  must  simple  form,  debt  seemed  to  have  been  considered  as 
an  obligation  merely  personal.  Men  bad  made  some  progress  towards  refinement  bifore 
creditors  acquired  a  right  of  seising  the  property  of  their  debtors  in  order  to  recover  payment. 
The  expedients  for  this  purpose  were  all  Intrudticed  originally  in  comnmnities,  and  we  can 
trace  the  gradual  progress  of  them.  1.  The  slmph  st  and  most  obvious  qpecies  of  security  was 
that  the  person  who  sold  any  commodity  should  receive  a  pledge  firom  him  who  bought  it, 
which  he  restored  upon  receiving  payment.  0(  this  custom  there  are  vestiges  in  Sfveral 
charters  of  community.  (D'Ach..  ix.  185,  xl.  377.)  2.  When  no  pledge  was  given,  and  the 
debtor  became  refractory  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  seixe  bis  elTects  witb  a  strong 
hand  and  by  his  privau  authority :  the  cltisens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  loyal  mandate^ 
'*  ui  ubicumque,  et  qui  cumque  modo  poterunt,  tantum  capiant,  unde  pecuniam  sibi  delHiam 
Integra  et  plenarii  habeant,  et  inde  sibi  invicem  adjutores  existant.'^  (Ordon..  etc.,  tom.  i. 
p.  6.)  Thfai  rude  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  violence  uf  tbat  which  has  been  called  a  state  of 
nature,  was  tolerated  longer  th.n  one  can  conceive  to  be  possible  in  any  society  where  laws  and 
ord<  r  were  at  all  known.  The  ordinance  authorizing  it  was  issued  a.d.  1134 ;  and  that  which 
corrects  the  law,  aiul  prohibits  creditors  iVom  at  iziog  the  efi'ects  of  their  debtors  unless  by  a 
warrant  from  a  magistrate  and  under  his  inspection,  was  not  published  until  the  year  1361. 
rOrdun.,  tom.  ii.  n.  438.)  It  is  probable,  however,  tbat  men  were  taught,  by  observing  the 
disord  rs  which  the  former  mode  of  pruoeeding  occasioned,  to  correct  It  in  practhe  long  I^fore 
a  remedy  was  provided  by  a  law  to  that  effect.  Kvery  discerning  reader  w  iii  apply  this  observa- 
tion to  many  other  cu.>toms  and  practices  which  1  have  mei>tioned.  New  cuatoms  are  not 
always  to  h*:  ascribed  to  the  laws  whicli  authorize  them.  Those  statutes  only  give  a  legal 
sanction  io  such  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  previously  found  to  be  proper  and 
beneficial.  3.  As  soon  as  the  interjiosition  of  the  magistrate  became  requisite,  regular  provision 
was  made  fur  attaching  or  diftraining  the  movable  effects  of  a  debtur ;  and  i(  his  movables 
were  n«t  sufficient  to  diMsharge  the  debt,  his  Immovable  profierty,  or  estate  in  land,  was  liable 
to  the  same  distress,  and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  184,  185,  xi.  348, 
'MO.)  As  this  regulation  afford  d  the  most  complete  security  to  the  creditor,  it  was  considered 
as  so  severe  that  humanity  pointed  out  several  limitations  in  the  execudon  of  It.  Creditors 
were  prohibited  fh>ni  seizing  the  wearing^pparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their 
house,  their  in:>truments  of  husbandry,  etc.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  184,  xi.  377.)  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, when  the  power  of  distraining  effects  became  more  general,  the  horse  and  arms  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seised.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  186.)  As  hunting  was  the  ftvourite  amuaament 
of  martial  nobles,  the  emperor  Ludovicus  Pius  prohibited  the  seiaing  of  a  hawk  on  aooowu  «f 
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amy  cowiMMltloii  or  debt.  (CcpitaL,  lib.  iv.  f  Si.)  But,  If  the  debtor  bad  no  other  moTabln, 
even  thcee  privileged  articles  might  be  aeisrd.  4.  In  order  to  tender  the  aecnrity  of  property 
csDplcte  vrltbin  a  oommunlty,  every  person  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  it  was  obliged  to 
bvy  or  Imild  a  house,  or  to  purchase  lands  within  its  precincts,  or  at  least  to  bring  into  the 
town  a  oooeldfTable  portion  of  his  movables,  per  qwB  yustieiari  jwt«i(,  ti  quid  forii  in  eum 
qmeruUe  erenerii.  (D'Acb^  xl.  326 ;  Onkm.,  torn.  i.  p.  367  $  Libert«tes  8.  Oeorgli  de  Espe- 
ranchia,  Hifll.  de  Dauphin^  torn.  i.  p.  36.^  6.  That  securfiy  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  in 
some  towns  the  members  of  the  community  seem  to  liave  been  bound  for  each  other.  (D'Ach., 
z.  €44.)  6.  All  qoestiuns  with  respect  to  property  were  tiled  « itbin  the  community,  ly  m  gi- 
stratee  aad  Jwdgca  whom  the  dtlseoa  elected  or  appointed.  Their  drcisions  were  more  equal 
and  fixed  than  tiM  sentonces  which  depended  on  the  caprtdkius  and  arbitrary  will  of  a  baron, 
who  thougbi  himself  superior  to  all  laws.  (D'Acb.,  x.  644,  646,  si.  344,  et  passim;  Ordon., 
ton.  lit.  p.  264.)  1.  Mo  anember  of  a  community  could  he  burdened  by  uiy  arbitrary  tax  ;  for 
the  superior  lord,  who  irranted  the  charter  of  oomninnity,  accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in 
■   lofaUd  *        ''  ■  ••       - ^-        -   -    .   -         .^  . 


lieu  of  aU  demaoda.  (Ordun.,  t«ai.  iii.  p.  204 ;  Lifaertotos  &t  Oilma,  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  torn.  1. 
p.  19;  libeitatea  S.  Georgii  de  Esperancbla,  ibid.,  p.  26.)  Nor  could  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity be  distreaseU  by  an  unequal  imposition  of  ttw  sum  to  be  levtrd  on  the  community. 
Regulatfcms  are  f  neertrd  in  the  charters  of  some  cummunitles  concerning  the  method  of  dcter- 
mialnc  the  quota  of  any  tax  to  be  levied  on  each  inhabiunt.  (D'Ach.,  xi.  360, 365. )  St.  Louig 
pnblianed  an  oidinanoe  ctmceniing  this  matter,  which  extended  to  all  the  communitiea. 
(Ordoa^  tom.  1.  p.  186.)  These  rigulaifcnis  are  extremely  favourable  to  liberty,  as  thfy  vest 
the  power  of  proportioning  the  iax«  s  in  a  certain  number  of  dtisens  chosen  out  of  each  parish, 
who  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  lo  decide  according  to  Justice.  That  the  more  perfect  security 
of  property  was  one  great  object  of  thuse  who  Instituti'd  communities,  we  learn  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  bu'  from  the  express  words  of  several  charters,  of  which  I  shall  only 
mention  that  grants  by  Alienor,  queen  of  England  and  duchess  of  Ouienne,  to  the  community 
of  PoiUns,  **  ut  sua  propria  melius  delendere  poeslnt.  et  magis  Integra  custodtre."  (Du  Gauge, 
voc.  /Jtaimtmia,  vol.  ii.  p.  863.)  Such  are  some  of  the  capital  regulations  established  in  com- 
■unnities  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
cxpediento  for  the  re-establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  contributed  greatly  to  introduce 
rpgular  government  among  all  the  members  of  society.  As  Mon  as  communities  were  instituted, 
high  seniiraento  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themselves.  When  Humbert,  lord  of  Beaqjeu, 
upon  granting  a  charter  of  community  to  tlie  town  of  Belleville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  an 
oath  oi  fidelity  to  himself  and  sncoes.->ors,  they  stipulated,  on  their  part,  that  he  ahould  swear  to 
maintain  their  franchises  and  liberties ;  and,  fur  their  greater  security,  thev  obliged  him  to 
bring  twenty  gentlemen  to  take  the  same  oath  and  to  be  bound  together  with  him.  (D'Acb., 
ix.  183.)  In  the  same  manner,  the  lord  of  Moriena  in  Dauplilue  pruduo^  a  certain  number  of 
persona  aa  his  sureties  for  the  observation  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  charter  of  community 
to  that  tow  n.  These  were  bound  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Morieus 
If  iheir  liege-lo-d  should  violate  any  of  their  franchises,  and  ihey  promised  to  remain  in  custody 
until  he  should  grant  the  members  of  the  community  redress.  (Hist,  de  Daupbini,  torn.  1. 
p.  II.)  If  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  ttid  any  ii^ury  to  a  citiaen,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  in  Judgment,  in  tiie  aame  manner  as  a  private  person,  and. 
If  oist,  was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  (D'Ach.«  Ix.  183.)  These  are  ideas  of  equality  uiH-om- 
mon  in  the  iieudal  times.  Coinmunities  were  so  favourable  to  freedom  that  they  were  distin- 
guiobed  by  the  name  ef  litmtaUi,  (Du  (3ange,  vol.  li.  p.  863. )  They  were  at  first  extremely 
odious  to  the  m>bles,  who  foresaw  what  a  chetk  thev  must  prove  to  their  power  and  domination. 
Golbert,  abbot  of  Nogent,  calls  them  execrsMe  inventions,  by  which,  contranr  to  law  and 
jiiatioe,  alttves  withdrew  themselves  firom  that  obedience  whidi  they  owed  to  their  masters. 
(Du  Cange,  ibid.,  p.  863.)  The  seal  with  which  aomf  of  the  nobles  and  powerful  ecclesisstica 
opposed  the  csublisbment  of  communities  and  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  th<'ir  privileges 
was  extrsitrdinary.  A  striking  instonce  of  this  occurs  in  the  conteste  between  the  archbishop 
of  Rhelms  and  the  inhabiianto  of  that  community.  It  waa  the  chief  business  of  every  arcbbiefaop^ 
during  a  oonai«Ienble  time,  to  alnldge  the  rights  and  Jurisdiction  of  U>e  community ;  and  the 
great  object  of  the  ciiisens,  espedally  v  aen  the  see  waa  vacant,  to  maintain,  to  recovi  r,  and  to 
extend  their  own  Jurisdiction.  Ulstoire  dvile  et  poliiique  de  U  ViUe  de  Reims,  par  M. 
AnqiKtil,  torn.  I.  p.  287,  eto. 

The  observations  which  I  huve  made  concerning  the  low  state  of  diles,  and  the  condition  of 
their  inhabitants,  are  confirmed  by  innttnK>rable  passages  in  the  bistoilans  and  laws  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  not  improbable,  howevi  r,  that  some  cities  of  the  first  order  were  in  a  better 
state  and  er^yed  a  superi«ir  degree  of  liberty.  Und«'r  the  Roman  government  the  mimicipal 
government  established  in  cities  was  extremely  favourable  to  liberty.  1  be  JuriHliction  of  the 
senate  in  each  corporation,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citisens,  were  both  extensive.  There  is 
resMn  to  believe  tiMt  some  of  the  greater  cities,  which  escaped  the  destructive  rtge  of  the  bar- 
barons  naiiona,  atlU  retained  their  ancient  form  of  govenim«nt,  at  least  in  a  great  measure. 
They  w«>v  gnvemed  by  a  council  uf  citisens,  and  by  magistrate  whom  tbey  themselves  elected. 
Very  atrofng  presumptions  in  favour  of  thia  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  TAbbd  de  Bos,  Hist, 
crit.  de  la  Hon.  Fran9.,  tom.  1.  p.  18,  etc,  tom.  ii.  p.  624,  edit.  1742.    It  appears  firom  some  of 
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^he  cbartcfB  ofoommiinltj  to  dties,  mnted  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentwici.  that  ttarae 
only  oMiflrm  the  privtlegea  poeaeena  bj  the  tnbabitanta  preWuns  to  the  eataMlalinieDt  of  the 
community.  (D'AiCber.,  SpCcileg^  toI.  zi.  p.  346.)  Other  citiea  claimed  Uielr  prlWlegca»  aa 
havinK  poaaeeei-d  them  wiihout  interruption  from  the  timea  of  the  B4>mana.  (Hiat.  crit.  de  l« 
Moiu  Franf.,  torn.  ii.  p  333.)  But  the  number  of  citiea  which  enJoy<  d  auuh  immnnitieB  waa  ao 
amall  aa  hardly  in  My  degree  to  dimlniah  the  force  of  my  oooduaioDa  in  tJie  text. 

Not*  XVIL— Sect  L  p.  la 

HaTing  given  a  f^U  aooonnt  of  the  eatabliahment,  aa  well  aa  effeetP,  of  eommnnftfea  in  Italy 
and  Fmnop,  It  will  be  neoe^aary  to  inquire  with  eome  attention  into  the  progreai  of  oltlea  and 
of  municipal  goTornment  In  Germany.  The  ancient  Uermana  had  no  citiea.  Kvcn  In  tbeir 
hamleta  or  riilagca  they  did  not  build  their  houi>e8  eontignoua  to  each  other.  (Taelt.,  de  Mor. 
Qerm.,  cap.  16.)  They  ooneldered  it  aa  a  badge  of  aerritude  to  Im  obliged  to  dwell  in  n  dty 
anrrounded  with  walla.  When  one  of  their  tribes  had  ahaken  off  the  Roman  yoice,  tbeir  ouuntry- 
mtfu  reqnin-d  of  thf-m,  as  an  evidence  of  their  having  recovered  liberty,  to  demollah  the  walla 
of  a  town  which  the  Ri>man8  hjid  built  in  tbeir  country.  Even  the  ileroeat  aninmls,  aaid  they, 
loae  their  spirit  and  courage  when  they  are  confined.  (Tacit.,  HIator.,  lib.  iv.  c  64.)  The 
Bomans  built  aeveral  citiea  of  note  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  But  in  ail  the  vaat  eountriea 
flpom  that  river  to  the  ooy«ta  of  the  Baltic  there  waa  Imnlly  one  city  prvvious  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  the  Chrlatian  era.  ((^nringiua,  ICxerclUtlo  de  Urblbua  Uermanln,  Oper.,  vol  i.  ^  2%, 
37,  31,  etc)  Hetneodua  diifers  ftom  Gonringin«  with  levpect  to  this.  But,  even  alter  allowing 
to  Ma  argumenta  and  authorities  tlieir  utmoet  Ibroe,  they  prove  only  that  there  were  a  few 
places  in  tlraee  eztenaive  reglona  on  which  aome  hiatoriana  nave  beatowed  tl>e  name  of  towna. 
(Elem.  Jur.  Qemun.,  lib.  i.  ^  102.)  Under  Charlemagne  and  the  emperors  ol  hia  family,  aa 
the  political  atate  of  Oermanv  began  to  improve,  several  citiea  were  fuundeil.  aixl  men  becune 
aocuetomed  to  aasocl«te  and  to  live  togetlier  in  one  place.  Charlemagne  founded  t«io  arcb- 
bl^hoprica  and  nine  Uahoprlca  in  th«  moat  considerable  towna  of  Qermany.  (Anb.  Hirael  Opera 
Diplooiatica,  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  Hia  auccesaora  Increaaed  the  number  of  theae ;  and  aa  blahupa  hxed 
thehr  reaidence  in  tiM  chief  town  of  their  dkiceae,  and  performed  religious  Ainctiona  there,  ihat 
induced  many  peo|>le  to  aettle  in  them.  (Conring..  ibid.,  ^  4».)  But  Henry,  tiumamed  the 
Fowler,  who  began  hia  reign  a.d.  620,  muat  be  considered  as  the  great  founder  of  citiea  in  Ctor^ 
many.  The  empire  was  at  thut  time  infeaipd  by  the  incur.^iona  of  the  Hungariana  and  other 
barbarous  people.  In  order  to  oppoae  them,  Heniy  encouraged  hia  autijecta  to  aettle  in  citiea, 
which  he  surrounded  with  walla  strengtbeind  bv  towers.  He  enjoined  or  persuaded  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  nubility  to  fix  their  residence  in  tlw  towns,  and  thus  rendered  the  condition 
of  cktiaens  more  honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly.  (Wittlkindua,  Annal.,  lib.  I.,  ap.  Con- 
ring.,  9  82.)  From  this  period  the  number  of  cities  continued  to  Intreaae,  and  th<7  became  mora 
populoua  Mnd  more  wealthy.  But  cities  in  Germany  were  still  deatitute  of  municipal  liberty  or 
JuriadKtion.  Such  of  them  aa  were  situated  in  the  imptilai  demesnes  were  aul^Ject  to  the  em- 
perora.  Their  omnttes,  mini,  and  other  Judgra  presided  in  them  and  diapenaed  Justice.  Towna 
aituated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron  were  p«irt  of  his  tief,  and  he  or  hia  officers  exerdaed  a  aimilar 
Juriadiction  in  them.  (Oonring ,  Ibid.,  ^  73,  74 ;  Helnec.,  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.,  Hb.  f.  ^  104.)  Tha 
Germans  borrowed  the  Inetituitoa  of  communitiea  from  the  lullana.  (Knipacbildiua, Tractatua 
Politico-Histor.  Jurid.  de  CIvltatum  Imperialinm  Jurlbua,  vol.  i.  lib.  1.  cap.  6,  no.  13^  Fre- 
deric Barbaruaea  waa  the  first  emperor  wbo,  from  the  same  political  coiialderatlon  that  influenced 
Louis  le  Gros.  multiplied  communities  In  order  to  abri«ige  the  power  of  the  nobles,  r Pfeffel, 
Abr6ge  de  I'Hlatoire  et  du  Droit  pubiique  d'AUemagne,  4to,  p.  2»7.)  From  the  reign  oi  Henry 
the  Fowler  tit  the  time  when  the  German  citiea  acquired  fUll  poasemlon  of  their  Tmmunltiea, 
various  drcumstanoea  contributed  to  their  Increase.  Tne  establlubment  of  Uahoprics  (alieadv 
mentioned),  and  tlie  building  of  cathedrals,  naturally  induced  many  people  to  settle  near  the 
chief  pUee  of  worship.  It  became  the  euniom  to  buld  councils  and  courts  of  Jndic»ture  of  every 
kind,  eccle;<iaatical  as  well  as  civil.  In  citiea.  In  tlie  eleven ih  century  many  Aleves  were  enlran- 
cbised,  tbe  greater  part  of  whom  aettled  In  citiea.  Sever^il  mines  were  dieoovered  and  wrought 
in  different  provinces  whkh  drew  together  auch  a  amoourse  of  people  aa  gave  rise  to  aeveral 
cities  and  Increaaed  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  others.  (Conriog.,  ^  166.)  The  citle«  be^an 
in  the  ihtrtcenth  century  to  form  leagues  for  their  mu'ual  d«'fpnce,  and  for  n-pressing  the  dia- 
oniers  occasioned  bv  the  private  ware  among  the  baroca,  aa  well  aa  by  their  exactlona.  Thla 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  InhaUtanta  of  diies  more  secnre  than  that  of  any  other  order  of 
men,  and  allured  many  to  become  m«'mben  of  their  communitiea.  (Conring.,  ^  94.)  There 
were  Inhabltanta  of  three  different  ranka  in  tbe  towna  of  Germany:  the  noblea,  or  /amiUai 
the  dtisena,  or  liberi;  and  the  artisans,  who  were  slavea,  or  hominet  proprii.  (Knipechlld., 
lib.  11.  cap.  29,  no.  13.>  Henry  V.,  wbo  began  his  reign  a.d.  1166,  enrranchlaed  the  slavea  who 
were  artisans  or  Inliamtanta  in  several  towns,  and  gave  them  the  rank  of  citliena  or  Ititmri^ 
(Pfeffel,  p.  254;  Knipwh.,  lib.  il.  e.  29,  noii.  113,  119.)  Tboogh  the  citiea  in  Germanv  dM  no» 
acquire  liberty  so  early  as  thoae  in  France,  they  extended  their  privileges  much  fkriher.  Alt 
the  Imperial  and  (Vee  dtl'S.  the  number  of  wfalcb  Is  considerable,  acquired  the  ftell  right  o< 
being  ImwudiaU ;  by  which  term,  lu  the  (German  Jurisprudence,  we  are  to  underataud  that  they 
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•r*  tol^cet  to  the  empire  elooe,  end  p«et"«  wHUn  their  own  prednoto  ell  the  rifhta  of  < 

pkte  «nd  Indepeodeot  sovereignty.    The  rarious  privileges  of  the  ImperUl  dtles,  the  t 

gnsrdi«n^  of  the  Gemuuilc  iibiTtics,  ere  eDoni4>rau*d  by  Knlpscbildins,  lib.  tl.    Tbe  most 


lni«rtani  articles  are  generally  knovii,  and  it  would  be  inproper  to  enter  into  any  dlsqaMtioa 
oooMmLng  mioote  perUcnlars. 

NoTB  XTIIL— Sect  I.  p.  la 

Tbe  59panish  hMorfans  are  almost  entirely  silent  concerning  the  oHgfn  and  progress  of  com- 
mnnities  (n  that  kingdom ;  so  that  I  cannot  fix  with  any  degree  of  oerttlnty  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  first  liitrodoctlon  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana,  vol.  ii.  p.  m, 
fot..  Hag«,  1738,  that  in  the  year  1350  elghu'en  cities  bad  obt  lined  a  f«it  In  the  cortes  of  Cas- 
tile. Frum  the  a>  ouant  which  will  be  given  of  their  constitution  and  pretensions.  Sect.  III.  of 
this  votome,  it  will  app«r  Uiat  thHr  priviieges  and  form  of  government  were  the  same  with 
those  of  tbe  other  fendul  corpo-^atlons ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  p  rfect  similsrity  of  political 
institutions  and  tran<iartions  in  «ll  the  feudal  kingdoms,  may  lead  ns  to  conclu><e  that  com- 
mnnities  were  introduced  there  In  the  same  manner  and  probably  about  the  ^ame  time  as  In 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  Aragon,  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  oliserve  in  a  subsequent 
note,  cities  seem  early  to  have  acquired  extensive  Immunities,  together  with  a  share  In  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118  the  dtixens  uf  Saragossa  had  not  unly  attained  political  liberty, 
but  tliey  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  tlra  noble«  of  the  spcond  class ;  and  many  other 
immnnlties,  unknown  to  persons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other  perts  of  Europe,  were  conferred 
upon  rhem.  (Zutita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  torn.  1.  p.  44.)  In  England,  tlie  establishment  of 
oommunliitw  or  corporations  was  nonerior  to  the  Conquest.  The  pr.ictice  was  borrowed  from 
VVance,  and  the  pri%'iteges  granted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
enumtTated.  But.  as  this  part  of  htaiory  Is  well  known  to  most  of  my  readers.  I  shall,  without 
entering  into  .nny  critical  or  minute  discussion,  refer  them  to  autbor*  who  have  fVilIy  Ilhi8trat"d 
this  interesting  pulnt  in  the  EnftlUh  history.  (Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs ;  Msdox,  FIrma 
Bnrgi,  cap.  1.  sert.  ix. ;  ifume's  Hlstt>ry  of  England,  vol.  1.,  Append,  i.  and  Ii.)  It  \n  not  Im- 
prui^ble  that  some  of  the  towns  in  f  naland  were  formeii  Into  corporations  under  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  ibat  tlie  charters  granted  by  tbe  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  charters  of 
enfranchisement  from  a  state  of  sLnvery,  but  a  conflrmatl'in  of  privileges  which  they  already 
enjoyed.  (See  I.<oni  Lyttelton's  HUtoiy  of  Henry  U.,  vol.  ii.  p.  317.)  The  English  •  Ities,  how- 
ever,  were  very  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  clear  proof  of  this  occnrs  In  the 
history  to  which  I  la  t  referred.  FItzstephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  description  of 
the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  terms  In  which  be  speaks  of  Its  trade.  Its 
wealth,  and  the  splendour  of  its  inhabitants  would  suggest  no  Inadequate  idea  of  ita  state  at 
present,  when  it  Is  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Kurope.  But  all  Idens  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence  are  merely  comparative ;  and  every  tlescriftion  of  them  in  general  terms  Is 
very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appears  fhMn  PHtt  of  Bloli«,  arehdeai-on  of  London,  who  flonrisbed  In 
tbe  same  reign,  and  who  bad  good  opfHntunlty  of  being  welllaformed,  that  this  city,  of  which 
FItaslepben  gives  soeb  a  pompous  account,  contained  no  more  than  forty  thouaai>d  inhshltanta. 
(IWtl.,  pp.  316,  316.)  Th<*  otaer  cities  were  tm%\\  in  proportion,  and  were  not  In  a  condition  to 
extort  any  extensive  privileges.  That  the  oonstttutlun  of  the  boroughs  in  J^ootland,  in  many 
circum-tances,  resembled  that  of  ^e  towns  tn  France  and  England,  Is  manifest  firom  tbe  lieg^ 
Bargumm,  annexed  to  the  Reglain  Msje^it'ttem. 

Note  XIX.— Sect  I.  p.  20. 

Soon  ader  the  introduction  of  tbe  third  estate  into  the  national  council,  the  spirit  of  1lb<>rty 
which  that  excited  in  France  began  to  produce  oons|iicnons  effects.    In  several  provinces  of  , 
France  the  nobility  and  communities  formed  a.<«ociationa  whereby  they  bound  themselves  lo  I 
defend  their  rights  and  privll*'ges  against  the  formidable  and  arbitrary  proceeding!*  of  tbe  king.  | 
Tbe  Count  de  Boulainvllllers  has  preserved  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the  year  I 
I3U,  twelve  yean  after  the  admission  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  the  states-general,  i 
(Histoire  de  I'ancien  Ooovernement  de  la  France,  lom.  il.  p.  94.)    Tbe  vigour  with  wliich  the 
people  aiwerted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their  rights  obliged  tlii-ir  sovereigns  to  respect  them. 
Six  yrara  aiter  this  assoclatlun,  Philip  the  Long  issuetl  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  community  of 
Narbonne,  in  tbe  folloihintc  terms:  "Philip,  by  the  grace,  etc.,  to  our  well-beloved,  etc.    As 
we  desire  with  all  our  heart,  and  above  all  other  things,  to  govern  our  kingdom  and  people  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  by  the  help  of  God,  and  to  reform  our  said  kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  stands 
in  need  thereof,  for  the  public  good  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  sul:ti«c^  ^^  1"  times  past  have 
been  .nggrirved  and  oppressed  bi  diven  mannere  by  the  malice  of  sundry  persons,  as  we  have 
leamedny  common  report,  as  well  as  by  the  Inibrmation  of  good  men  worUiy  of  credit,  and  >Ae 
having  determined  in  our  council  whidi  we  have  called  to  meet  in  our  gi>od  city,  etc..  to  give 
redreas  to  the  ntmoet  of  our  power,  by  all  ways  and  means  possible,  according  to  renson  and 
Jwtioe,  and  wililng  that  this  should  be  done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  by  the  advice  of 
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th6  prdateii,  bafoni,  And  good  towns  of  our  rMlm,  and  ptftleutarly  of  yov.  and  that  H  rfwold 
be  trAnaacted  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Qod  and  for  tbe  g«>od  of  our  pwple,  thenfore  we  oom- 
raaod."  etc.  (Mably,  ObeervAt.,  vol.  Hi..  A  pp..  p.  386.)  I  shall  allow  these  to  be  odIt  the 
fb-nifti  worls  of  a  public  and  legal  style)  bat  the  Ideas  are  singular,  and  nncb  more  liberal 
and  ciilarKed  than  one  could  expect  In  th«t  age.  A  popular  monarch  of  Great  Brftatn  oonid 
hardly  address  himself  to  parliament  In  terms  more  favourable  to  public  liberty.  There  occurs 
hi  the  history  of  France  a  strilcing  insUnce  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  bad 
made  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  Infloenoe  which  the  deputies  of  towns  had  acquired  in  the 
BUtes-feneral.  During  the  cftlAiiilties  in  which  the  war  witii  England  and  the  captivity  of  King 
John  had  involved  France,  the  stated-general  made  a  bold  effort  to  extend  ttieir  own  privileges 
and  Jurisdiction.  The  reguUtlons  esUblished  by  tlie  «UU%  held  ▲.!>.  1865,  concerning  the  mode 
of  levying  taxe^  the  admiuistraiion  of  which  they  vt«tod  not  in  the  crown,  but  in  conimisstoners 
appointed  tnr  the  siatea;  concerning  tbe  coining  of  money;  conoemins  tlie  redress  of  tbe 
grievance  ol^ purveyance;  concerning  the  r^ular  administration  of  Justice,— are  much  more 
suitible  to  the  geniui«  of  a  republican  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  This 
curious  statute  is  published,  Ordon.,  tom.  iii.  p.  19.  Such  as  have  not  an  opportunity  to  con- 
,  suit  that  large  collection  will  find  an  abridgment  of  it  hi  Hist,  de  France  par  Vitlaret.  tom.  ix. 
p.  130,  or  in  Histoire  de  Boulaluv.,  tom.  il.  p.  213.  The  French  hletorlanii  represent  the  liishop 
of  Laon,  and  llarcel,  provost  of  the  merchants  of  Puris.  who  bad  the  chief  direction  of  this 
asseiiib.y.  as  s  ditious  triimnes,  violent,  interested,  ambitious  and  aiming  at  innovations  mib- 
versiTe  ot  the  constitution  and  government  of  their  country.  That  may  Itave  been  ihe  case; 
but  these  nwL  pt«sessed  the  ooufldence  of  the  people ;  and  the  measures  which  they  propoeed 
as  the  most  popuUr  aiid  aocenUble.  as  well  as  most  lilcely  to  increase  their  own  infloenoe, 
plainly  prove  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  spread  wonderfuUv.  and  Uut  the  ideas  which  then 
prevailed  in  France  concerning  government  were  extremely  liberal.  The  states-gen-ral  held 
at  Paris  a.o.  1356  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  member^  and  above  one>haIf  of  these  wen 
deputies  ftoiu  towns.  (M.  Secousse,  I'ref  i  Ordon.,  tom.  iii.  p  48.)  It  appears  that  in  all  the 
diilferent  assemblies  of  the  states  held  during  the  reign  of  John  Ihe  represent  itlves  of  towns  had 
great  Influenoe.  and  in  every  respK^t  the  tliird  state  was  considered  as  co-ordinate  and  equal  to 
either  of  the  other  two.  (Ibid..  pHwini.)  These  spirited  effbrU  were  made  in  France  longl 
before  the  House  of  O)mmon«  in  England  acquired  any  considerable  influence  in  the  leglBlatore.  I 
As  the  feudal  system  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  In  France  sooner  than  in  England,  so  it/ 
began  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  kingdom.  In  England,  slmust  all 
attempts  to  esUblish  or  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the  people  have  been  sncoessftil ;  in  France, 
they  have  proved  unfortunate.  What  were  the  accidental  events  or  pttlttical  causes  which 
occasioned  this  dilTerenoe  it  is  not  my  present  busint-ss  to  Inquire. 

Note  XX.— Sect  I.  p.  21. 

In  a  former  Note  [No.  YTII 1 1  have  inquired  hito  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  people 
which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have  represented  thp  various  hanisblps  and  calamities 
of  their  situation.  When  ch.iners  of  liberty  or  manumission  were  granted  lo  sodi  persons, 
they  contained  four  ooncessioi.s  ourre^ponding  to  the  four  capital  grievano^  to  which  men  in  a 
sute  of  servitude  are  viil^ect.  1.  The  right  of  disposing  of  their  persons  by  sale  or  g^ant  was 
relinqui«hed.  2.  Power  was  giTen  to  th*'m  of  convey-ng  their  property  snd  efl'ects  loj  will  or 
any  other  Iqpal  deed.  Or  If  they  happened  to  die  intestate,  it  wa«  prDv4ed  that  their  pioperty 
should  go  to  their  lawful  heirs,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  personA.  3.  The 
services  and  taxes  which  they  owed  to  tlicir  superior  or  liege-lord,  which  were  formerly  arbi- 
trary and  imposed  at  pleasure,  are  precisely  ascertained.  4.  They  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
niarryinK  according  to  their  own  inclination :  formerly  they  could  contract  no  marriage  « tthout 
their  loi^'ii  periiiisaion,  and  with  no  person  but  one  of  bis  slaves.  All  these  pa  ticnlars  are 
found  united  in  the  charter  granted  **  HabiUtoribus  Montis  Bri  onis,"  a.n.  1376.  (HfaiL  de 
J)auphin£,  tom.  1.  p.  81.)  Many  circumstances  concurred  with  thoee  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  text  in  procuring  them  deliverance  ftom  that  wretched  state.  The  gentle  ^irit  of  tlie 
Cbrintian  religion,  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  concerning  the  original  equality  of  mankind, 
its  tenets  with  respect  to  the  divine  government  and  the  impartiitl  eye  with  w  bicli  the  Almighty 
regante  men  of  every  condition  aiid  admits  them  to  a  participation  of  his  beneflts,  are  aU 
inconsistent  with  servitude.  But  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  of  interest 
and  the  maxims  of  false  policy  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  thHr  principle^,  lliey 
were  ^o  seu'ilble,  however,  of  thi»  inconsistency,  thst  to  set  their  fellow-Cbristians  at  liberty 
fhim  servitnde  was  deemed  an  act  of  piety  highly  meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The 
humane  spirit  of  the  Christian  religii>n  strugglrd  long  with  the  maxims  and  manners  of  tlse 
w«  rid,  ano  contributed  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manu- 
mission. When  Pope  Gresorr  the  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  hlavrs,  he  gives  this  reason  for  it :  '*  Cum  Redcmptor  noster, 
toUus  oonditor  nntuns,  ad  hoc  propitlatus  Immanam  camem  voluerit  assumere,  nt  divinitstie 
Ktue  gratia,  dirempto  (quo  tenebamiir  captivi)  vtitcu  o,  pristinae  nos  restitueret  libertati ;  mIu- 
briier  agitut,  si  homines,  quos  ab  initio  llberus  nature  protulit,  et  Jus  gentium  Jngo  Kubstitnft 
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wrrltiikta,  In  ea,  qua  natl  fberant,  nunnmlttentis  benefldo,  liberUU  reddantar.'*  (Oregor. 
Mjgn.,  ap.  Poiglen,  lib.  fv.  c.  1,  $  3.)  Several  laws  or  charters  founded  on  reasons  similar  to 
this  are  prodnced  by  the  same  author.  Accordingly,  a  grpat  part  of  the  charters  of  manumission, 
prerions  to  the  reign  of  I>ouh  X.,  arf!  granted  "pro  amore  Del,  pro  remedio  animw,  et  pro 
meroede  anlma;.''  (Murat.,  Antiq.  lul.,  vol.  i.  pp.  849,  A50;  Da  Cange,  voc.  ManumiMsto.) 
The  formality  of  mannmisaion  was  executed  in  a  church,  as  a  religious  solemnity.  The  person 
to  be  set  free  was  led  round  the  great  altar  with  a  torch  In  hix  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  and  there  the  solemn  worvLt  conferring  liberty  were  pronounced.  (Du  Change,  ibid., 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  467.)  I  Khali  transcribe  a  part  of  a  chart  r  of  manumission  granted  a.d.  lu66,  both 
an  it  contains  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  this  form  of  manumission,  and  as  a 
fipedmen  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  that  barbarous  age.  It  is  granted 
\iy  WIIU,  the  widow  of  Hugo,  the  duke  and  maiquls,  in  faviur  of  Clariza.  one  of  her  slaves. 
"'Et  ideo  noB  Domlne  Wille  Indite  Cfimetlsse— libera  et  absolvo  te  Clerixa  filia  Uberto— jiro 
timore  omnipoientis  Dei,  et  remedio  lumlnarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
Homtnt  Ugo  gU-rioasissimo,  ut  quando  ilium  Dominus  de  hac  v:ta  migrare  Ju-^serit.  pars  iniqua 
noQ  abeat  poteotatem  ollam,  sed  anguelus  Donitnl  nocttri  Jesu  Cliri>ti  colocarc  dignitur  ilium 
inter  sanctos  dilectoa  snoe;  et  beatus  Petnis  prlncips  apostoloruro,  qui  habed  potestutem 
omninm  anirearum  ligandi  et  absolve  dl.  ut  Insi  abK>lvat  animss  ejus  de  |<eccatis  sui,  aperlad 
itlum  janna  peradisi ;  pro  eadem  vero  ratlonl,  m  mano  mfte  te,  Benzo  presUter,  ut  vadat  tecum 
In  eocleala  sancti  BartholomaH  apoatoii;  traad  de  tribus  vicibus  circa  altare  ipaius  eccle^i»  cum 
caPTco  apprebensnm  in  manibus  tuis  et  manibus  suls ;  deinde  exite  ambulate  in  via  quadmUo, 
jM  quatnoT  vie  se  dividuntur.  Statlmque  pro  remedio  lumlnarie  anlme  bone  memorie  quon- 
dam supra  scripto  Dommi  Ugo  et  ipsi  presbiter  Renzo  fecit  omnia,  et  dixit,  Ecce  quatuor  vie, 
ite  et  ambulate  in  quacunque  partem  tlbi  plucnerit,  Um  sic  supra  scripta  Clerlza,  qiu  nosqua 
tui  bert^ca,  qui  ab  ac  bora  in  aniea  nati.  vel  procr»atI  ftierit  utriusoue  sexus,"  etc.  (Murat., 
fbld..  p.  863.)  Many  other  charters  might  have  been  selected  which  In  point  of  grammar  or 
style  are  In  no  wi^e  superior  to  this.  IManumission  was  frequently  granted  on  death-bed  or  by 
Utter  will.    As  the  minds  of  m<n  are  at  that  time  awakened  to  sentiments  of  humanity  and 

rty,  these  deeds  proceeded  from  religious  motiv(>s,  and  were  granted  pro  redtmptione  annncB, 
m^tet  to  obtain  aocepune^  with  God.  (Du  Cange,  ubi  supra,  p.  470,  et  voc.  Strvut,  vol.  tI. 
PL  4S1.)  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was  by  entering  Into  holy  orders,  or  taking  the 
TOW  in  a  monastery.  This  was  permitted  for  some  time ;  but  so  many  slaves  racan  d,  by  this 
means,  oat  of  the  hands  of  their  masters,  that  the  pmctioe  was  Mfterwards  reatruined,  and  at 
la-H  prohibited,  by  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  (Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  842.)  Con- 
fomiably  to  the  same  principles,  princes,  en  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  upon  any  other  agreeable 
event,  appointed  a  c-rtain  number  of  slaves  to  be  enirancliiaed,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude 
to  God  for  that  beneflt.  (Mareulft  Form.,  lib.  I.  cap.  39.)  There  are  several  formtt  of  manu> 
mission  published  by  Marculfus,  and  all  of  them  are  founded  on  religious  considerations,  in 
order  to  mocure  the  favour  of  God  or  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  (lib.  ii.  c.  '^  33, 
S4,  edit.  Balnx.)  The  aame  observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  collections  of  Formula 
annexed  to  Marcalfha.  As  sentiments  of  religion  Induced  some  to  grant  liberty  to  their  felluw- 
(%rl8tians  who  gmaned  under  the  yoke  of  servitude,  so  mistaken  idf-as  concerning  devotion  led 
others  to  relinquish  their  liberty.  When  a  person  conceived  an  extraordinary  res|>ect  for  the 
•aint  who  was  the  patron  of  any  church  or  monastery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  attend 
religiooa  worship,  it  was  not  unusual,  among  men  possessed  with  an  excess  of  surien«titious 
n>verenee,  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  be  the  slaves  »f  the  saint.  (Mabillon, 
De  Re  Diplomat.,  lib.  vt.  p.  632.)  The  obltUi^  or  voluntary  hlaves  of  churches  or  uionasterieis 
were  very  numerous,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dilTerent  classes.  The  first  were  Fuch  as 
put  themselves  and  effects  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monastery,  binding 
themselves  to  defend  its  privileges  and  property  against  every  aggressor.  These  aere  prompted 
to  do  ao  not  merely  by  devotion,  but  in  ordfT  to  obtain  that  security  which  arose  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church.  Tliey  were  rather  vassals  than  slaves,  and  sometimes  persons  of  noble 
birth  foand  it  prudent  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Church  in  this  manner.  Persons  of  the 
second  daas  bonnd  themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quit-rent  out  of  tbelr  estates  to  a  church 
or  monastery.  Besid"*  this,  they  8ometlme<i  engaged  to  peiform  certain  services.  They  were 
called  ctntUioXet,  The  last  class  consisted  of  such  as  actually  renounced  their  liberty  and 
became  slaves  in  the  rtrict  and  proper  s(>nse  of  the  word.  These  were  called  minUUriaie*^ 
and  enslaved  their  bodies,  as  Rome  of  the  charters  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of 
their  aonls.  (I\>tgie9aerus,  De  Statu  Servorum,  lib.  I.  c.  1,  M  6,  7.)  How  lealous  the  clergy 
were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  led  to  this  practice,  will  appear  from  a  clansr  in  a  charter 
by  whldi  one  gives  up  hiroseU  as  a  slave  to  a  monastery :  *'  Cum  hit  omnf  camali  Ingetiuitate 
generoaiU!*  extremum  quodcumqne  Dei  servttimii,  scilicet  quod  terrena  nobilitaH  moltof*  plerum- 
que  vitiorum  servos  facit.  servitus  vero  Chrisil  nobiles  vlrtutlbus  reddit,  nemo  autem  sanl 
capitis  vlrtutibns  vltia  comparaverit,  claret  pro  certo  eum  esse  generosioreni,  qui  se  Dei  servitio 
pneboerit  pronlorem.  Quod  ego  Ragnaldus  Intelligcna."  etc.  Another  charter  is  expressed  in 
Che  following  words:  **Ellgens  magls  esse  servns  Dei  quam  libertus  sieculi,  flrmlter  credens  et 
•dens,  nnod  servire  Deo,  regna-e  est,  snmmaqne  tngenultas  sit  in  qua  servitus  oomnarabatur 
Cbriati,**  etc    (Da  Cange,  voc  OUatea,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1286, 1287.)   Great,  however,  as  the  power 
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of  religion  wm.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  enftanchisemeot  of  aUves  was.a  freqwnt  practloQ  \ 
while  the  feudal  systeoi  preserved  its  vigour.    On  the  oontrary,  there  vrere  laws  which  set  \ 
bounds  to  it.  as  detriiuenul  to  society.    (Potgiess.,  lib.  iv.  c.  2»  ^  6.)    The  inferior  order  of  [ 
men  owed  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  to  the  decline  of  that  aristocratical  policy  which  lodged  i 
the  most  extensive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  society  and  depressed  all  the  re>t.  I 
When  Loub  X.  issued  his  ordinance,  several  slaves  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  servitude,  I 
and  their  miods  weie  so  much  debased  by  that  unhappy  situatiun,  that  they  refused  to  accept 
of  the  liberty  which  was  ulTered  them.    (D'Ach.,  Spicil.,  vol.  xi.  p.  387.)    Liong  alter  the  reign 
of  Louis  X.  several  of  the  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  theur  ancient  dominion  over  their 
slaves.    It  appears  fVom  an  ordinance  of  the  famous  Bertiand  de  Guesclin,  constable  of  France, 
that  the  custom  uf  enfranchising  them  was  considered  as  a  pernicious  innovati(Mi.    (Morioe, 
Mem.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  k  rHIst.  de  Bret.,  tom.  11.  p.  100.)    In  some  instances,  when  the 
pnedlal  slaves  were  declared  to  be  ft^uen,  they  were  still  bound  to  perform  certain  services  to 
their  ancient  masters,  and  were  kept  in  a  state  different  fh>m  other  subjects,  being  restricted 
either  fTom  purchasing  land  or  becoming  members  of  a  community  within  the  precincts  of  the 
manor  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.    (Martene  et  Durand,  Thesaur.  Anecdut.,  vol.  L  p. 
914.)   This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  common.   There  is  no  general  law  for  the  manu-  \ 
mission  of  slaves  in  the  Sutute-book  uf  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  quoted  fh>m  1 
the  Ordonnances  of  the  kings  of  France.    Though  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution  seenm  ' 
early  to  have  favoured  penonal  liberty,  personal  servitude,  nevertheless,  contlnned  long  in 
England  in  Home  particular  places.    In  the  year  1514  we  And  a  charter  of  Henry  VI IL.  en- 
Ihmchising  two  slaves  belonging  to  one  of  his  manors.    (Rym.,  Feeder.,  voL  xlii.  p.  470.)    As 
late  as  the  year  1574,  there  is  a  commtosion  flrom  Queen  Elisabeth  with  respect  to  the  maun- 
niission  of  cerUin  bondmen  belonging  to  her.  Rymer,  in  Observat.  on  the  Sutntes,  etc.,  p.  251. 

Note  XXL— Sect  L  p.  24. 

There  Is  no  custom  In  the  Middle  Ages  more  singular  than  that  of  private  war.  It  Is  a  right 
of  so  great  importance,  and  prevailed  so  universally,  that  the  rq{ulations  oonoeming  it  occupy 
a  considerable  place  in  the  system  of  laws  during  the  Middle  Ages.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who 
has  unravelled  so  many  Intricate  points  in  feudal  Jurisprudence  and  thrown  light  <m  so  many 
customs  formerly  obscure  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  by  his  subject  to  consider  this.  I  sbaU 
therefore  give  a  more  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  regulations  which  directed  a  praetioe  so 
contrary  to  the  present  Ideas  of  civilized  nations  concerning  government  and  order.  1.  Among  the 
ancient  Germans,  as  well  as  other  nations  in  asimilar  Rtate  of  society,  the  right  of  avenging  injnrlei 
wsB  a  private  and  personal  right  exercised  by  force  of  arms,  without  any  reference  to  an  um|>ire  or 
any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  decision.  The  cleai-est  pmofs  of  this  were  produced,  N«te  VL 
3.  This  practice  subsisted  among  the  barbarous  nations  after  their  settlement  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  which  they  conquered ;  and  as  the  causes  of  dissension  among  them  nmitipUed. 
their  family  feudx  and  private  wars  became  more  fluent.  Proofs  of  this  occur  in  their  early 
historians  (Greg.  Turon.,  Hist.,  lib.  vU.  c.  2,  lib.  vlli.  c.  18,  lib.  x.  c  27),  and  likewise  in  the 
codes  of  their  laws.  It  was  not  only  allowable  fbr  the  relations  to  avenge  the  ir^uries  of  their 
family,  but  It  was  Incumbent  on  them.  Thus,  by  the  Laws  of  the  Angll  and  Werini,  **ad 
quemcunque  heredltas  teme  pervenerit,  ad  lUum  veetia  belltea,  id  «8t  lurica  et  ultlo  prozimi,  el 
solatlo  leudis,  debet  periinere  "  (tit.  vl.  $5,  ap.  LIndenbr.,  Leg.  Salla.,  tit.  63;  Leg.  Jjongob., 
lib.  ii.  tit.  14,  $  10).  3.  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble  Urth,  had  the  right  of  private 
war.  All  disputes  between  slavi-s,  vtllani,  the  Inhabitants  of  towns,  and  fk'eemen  of  Infisrior 
condition,  were  decided  in  the  courts  of  Justloe.  All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  penoos 
of  inferior  rank  were  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  The  right  of  private  war  supposed 
nobility  of  birth  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  the  contending  parties.  (Beaumanoir,  Ooustumes 
de  Beauv.,  cb.  lix.  p.  300 ;  Ordon.  des  RoIm  de  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  3*5,  $  xvil.  p.  608,  ^  xv.,  etc.) 
The  lilgnified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  private  war ;  but,  as  it 
was  not  altogether  decent  for  them  to  prosecute  quanrelB  in  person,  advoeaH  or  tidaaut  were 
chosen  by  the  several  monasteries  or  bishoprics.  These  were  commonly  men  of  high  rank  and 
repu  ation,  who  beoime  the  protectors  of  the  churches  and  convents  by  which  they  were 
elected ;  espoused  their  quarrels,  and  fought  their  battles ;  **  armi.i  omnia  quis  erant  eoclcsin 
virillter  defendebant,  et  vigiianter  protegebant."  (Bru^sei,  Usage  des  Fiefs,  tom.  i.  p.  144 ;  Da 
Cange,  voc.  Advocattu.)  On  many  occasions  the  martial  ideas  to  which  ecclesiastics  ct  noble 
birth  were  accustomed  made  them  forg«'t  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  profession,  and  led  them  into 
th<)  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  vassals :  *'  flamma,  ferro,  cnde,  posseeslones  eoclesiarum 
pnclati  defcndebant."  (Guldo  Abbas,  ap.  Du  Gauge,  ibid.,  p.  179.)  4.  It  was  not  every  ii\Jury 
or  trespass  that  gave  a  gentleman  a  title  to  make  war  upon  his  adversary.  Atrocious  acts  m 
violence,  insultis  and  afnonts,  publicly  committed,  were  legal  and  permitted  roUlvea  for  taking 
arms  agAlnst  the  authors  of  them.  Such  crimes  as  are  now  punlabed  capitally  In  civillied 
nittons  at  that  time  Justified  private  hostilities.  (Beauman.,  ch.  lix.;  Uu  Cange,  Disaert. 
XXIX.,  sur  Joinvlllo,  p.  331.)  Knt  though  the  avenging  of  injuries  was  the  only  motive  thai 
could  legally  authorize  a  private  war,  yet  disputes  concerning  civil  property  often  gave  rise  to 
hostilities  and  were  tenninated  by  the  sword.    (Du  Cange^  Diseert.,  p.  332.)    5.  All  persons 
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when  any  qwrol  arose  or  any  act  of  Ttolenoa  was  oovnmf tted  were  IncliidFil  tn  th*  war 
wUdi  H  oocaattined  ;  for  H  was  supposed  to  be  hnpoftdble  for  any  man  In  such  a  situation  to 
renain  nentrr.  wltlioiit  takiog  sMf  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties.  (Reauman.. 
p.  3M.)  C.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  principaki  In  the  war  were  included  In  It.  and  obll  ed  to 
eapooee  the  qtiarrel  of  the  cbSeftatn  with  whom  they  were  connected  (Du  Cange,  ibid.,  p.  33'i.) 
Thb  «  M  foanded  on  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  **  susclpere  tam  Inimicltiss  sen  patris, 
sen  pfopinani,  qoam  amidtlas,  neoea^  est;"  a  maxim  natural  to  all  mde  nations,  among 
whidi  the  form  of  society,  and  political  anion,  strengthen  sncb  a  anntlment.  This  ohlltfatlun 
was  enforced  by  legal  authority.  If  a  person  refused  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman. 
and  to  aid  him  against  his  adTersary,  he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and' 
priTilegca  of  Undredship*  and  became  Incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relation^  or  of 
deriving  any  benefit  flroiu  any  dvU  right  or  property  belonging  to  tb^m.  (Du  Cange,  Diraert., 
p.  3J3.)  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  affinity  which  obliged  a  person  to  takp  part 
m  the  qiartel  of  a  kinsman  was  curious.  While  the  Church  pMhibited  the  marriage  of  per.tons 
wHIitai  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity,  the  vengeance  of  private  war  extimded  as  fir  as  this 
afaeuni  prohibition,  and  all  who  had  soeb  a  remote  oonnedtion  with  any  of  the  principals  were 
involved  in  the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  Churvh  relaxed  somewhat  of  its  rigour,  and 
did  not  extend  its  prohibition  of  marrying  beyond  the  fourth  degrae  of  affinity,  the  same  restric- 
tion took  plaee  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  (IMaaman.,  p.  303 ;  Du  Cange,  Dissert.,  p.  333.) 
7.  A  private  war  ooald  not  be  carried  on  between  two  fiiU  brotbers,  because  both  have  the  same 
oommoQ  kindred,  and  coosequentlv  neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  aiealnst  the 
oUier  in  the  rootest;  bat  two  brothers  of  the  half-bloud  might  wage  war,  because  each  of  them 
haa  a  dndnct  kindrrd.  (Beanraan.,  p.  'iM.)  8.  The  vassals  of  each  principal  in  any  private 
war  were  Involved  In  the  contest,  because,  by  the  feudal  maxims,  tbey  were  bound  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  the  chieftain  of  whom  they  held,  and  to  assist  him  in  every  quarrel.  As  soon, 
thereBme,  as  feudal  temnes  were  Introduced,  aid  this  artificial  connection  was  established 
between  va<wals  and  the  baron  of  whom  they  held,  va«aatscame  to  be  oonsidered  as  In  the  same 
state  with  relatlona.  (Beauman.,  p.  3«3.)  •.  Private  wars  were  very  fr-qnent  for  several 
centaries.  Nothing  oontrlboted  mure  to  increase  those  dborders  tn  government  or  to  encourage 
sneh  ferocity  of  manners  as  reduced  the  nations  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  i«tate  which  dlstln- 
goiahed  the  period  of  history  which  I  am  reviewing.  Nothing  was  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
iDtrodaetion  of  a  regnlar  administration  of  j'istioe.  Nothing  could  more  elTeciually  discourage 
indaatry  or  retard  the  proKreas  and  cultivatiun  of  the  arte  of  peace.  Private  wars  were  carried 
on  with  all  the  destructive  rage  which  Is  to  be  dreaded  f^om  violent  reientment  when  armed 
with  foree  and  aath«jrlaed  by  law.  It  appears  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the 
exereiae  of  private  hostllitiea  that  the  invasion  of  the  moat  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be  more 
desolaling  to  a  ooantfy,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  than  those  intestine  wars.  (Ordon., 
torn.  1.  p.  701,  torn.  H.  pp.  306,  406,  SOT,  etc.)  The  contemponry  hl-torUns  describe  the 
exeeeaes  committed  in  proseeuUon  of  these  quarrels  In  such  terms  as  excite  astonishment  and 
honor.  I  stiall  mention  only  one  passage  from  the  History  of  the  Holy  War,  by  G .  Ihert,  abbot 
of  N  gent  1  **  £rat  eu  tempore,  maximis  ad  Invicem  hostilitatlbus,  totins  Francoraro  regnl  facta 
turliatio;  crebraubiqiielatroclnla,viarumobaessio;  aodlebantur  passim,  immo  fiebant  Incendia 
tnfltiita ;  nulHs  pneter  sola  et  indomita  cufrfdltate  exlstentlhos  causK  extmebantur  pnelia ;  et 
vt  Ivevi  totnm  elaudam,  quicqaid  obtutibus  cupidoriim  sufajaoebat,  nuaquam  attendendo  ci^ua 
eseet,  prvdm  patebat"    Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  I.  p.  482. 

Having  thus  collected  the  chief  regulations  which  custom  had  established  concerning  the  right 
and  exercise  of  private  war,  I  shall  enumerate.  In  chronological  order,  the  various  expedients 
employed  to  abolish  or  restrain  this  fhtal  custom.  1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  civil 
magistrate.  In  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  violenos  of  private  revenge,  was  the  fixing  by 
Uw  ti>e  line  or  composition  to  he  paid  for  each  dllVerent  crlm».  The  I'ljured  pemon  was  origin* 
ally  tiM  sole  judge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  he  bad  sufferrd.  the  degree  ot 
TPBgeanoe  which  he  shonM  exact,  as  well  as  the  species  of  atonement  or  rfparatlon  with  which 
he  might  leet  satisfied.  Kesentment  became,  of  course,  as  implacable  as  it  was  fierce.  It  was 
often  a  point  «f  h'»noar  not  to  forgive,  nor  to  be  reconciled.  This  made  It  necessary  to  fix  those 
compositions  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  laws  of  tmrbarous  nations.  The  nature  of 
Crimea  and  olfenee^  was  estimated  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  sum  due  to  the  person  offended 
wa<«  aaeertaln-d  with  a  mfoiute,  and  often  a  wbimAlcal,  accuracy.  Kotbarls,  the  legislator  of  the 
Lomlmnla,  who  migned  9hr*nt  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  dliicovers  his  Intention  both 
In  ascertaining  the  composition  to  be  paid  by  tlie  offender  and  in  increasing  Ita  value :  It  1% 
says  he,  that  tlie  enmity  may  be  extinguished,  the  prosecution  may  cease,  and  peace  may  be 
restored.  (Leg.  I^mgob.,  lib.  i.  tit.  7,  i  10.)  2.  About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
^     *  *      ?  evil,  and  '  "    '" 


Charlemagne  atruok  at  the  mot  of  the  evil,  and  enacted  **  That  when  any  person  hud  b'-en 
guiltv  of  a  crima,  or  had  committed  an  outrage,  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the  penance 
which  the  Chnreh  imposed,  and  offer  to  psy  the  composition  which  tbe  law  prescribed ;  and  If 
the  lojured  person  or  his  kindred  should  refuse  to  accept  of  this,  and  presume  to  avenge  them- 
selves by  fone  of  anna,  their  lands  and  properties  should  be  forfeited."    (Capltul.,  A.n.  802, 

edit.  Bains.,  vol.  I       — "    "   •--•— ^'  ••      • 

nasDaadTanoedt 


edit.  Bains.,  vol.  i.  p.  371.)    8.  Bat  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  regulations,  the  genius  of  Charle> 
I  befM«  tbe  spirit  of  his  ago.    Tbe  Ideas  of  his  contemporaries  oonoeming  regular 
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goTerament  wen  too  Imperfect,  And  (heir  nannen  too  fieree,  to  ratamtt  to  tlda  Uw.  Prlfate 
wars,  with  mil  the  caUiulUee  which  they  ooueioned,  beituue  more  freqoent  then  ever  After  the 
death  uf  that  great  muiiarch.  His  auoceesure  were  unable  to  reetrein  them.  The  Church  fonnd 
it  necei«  ry  to  ioterpoae.  The  moet  early  of  these  interpoeitions  now  exUnt  is  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century.  In  the  year  990,  several  bishops  in  the  aouth  of  France  aoeemblcd,  and 
pablished  vurloUs  reKulatiuu*  iu  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  violence  and  fireqaency  of 
private  wars :  if  any  person  within  their  dioceites  should  Tenture  to  transgress,  they  ordained 
that  be  abould  be  excluded  from  all  Christian  privileges  during  bi«  life,  and  be  denied  CbriMian 
burial  after  his  dealh.  (Ou  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  41.)  The»e,  however,  were 
only  partial  remedies;  aiid  therefore  a  council  was  held  at  Limoges,  a.d.  ti94.  The  bodies  of 
the  saints,  according  tu  the  custom  of  those  age*,  wen^  carried  thither ;  and  by  these  ancrfri 
relics  men  were  exhuried  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  extinguish  their  anlmoislties,  and  to  swear 
tliai  they  would  not,  for  the  future,  vloUte  the  public  pt«oe  by  their  private  hostilities. 
(Bouquet,  Recueil  des  Uistor.,  vol.  x.  pp.  49. 147.)  Several  other  councils  Issned decrees  to  the 
same  effect.  (Du  Cangc,  Ut^sert.,  343.)  4.  But  th?  aath<irity  of  councils,  how  venerable  soever 
in  those  ages,  was  not  sufficient  to  abolish  a  enstom  which  flaUered  the  pride  of  the  nobles  and 
gratified  their  favourite  pasaions.  The  evil  grew  so  intolerable  th<tt  it  beame  neoeasary  to 
employ  supernatural  means  for  suppressing  It.  A.  bishop  of  Aquitalne,  a.d.  1032,  pretended 
that  au  angel  bad  appeared  to  him  and  brought  him  a  wilting  from  Heaven,  etijolning  mett  to 
cease  from  their  huetilitles  and  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It  was  during  a  season  of  public 
calamity  that  be  published  this  revelation.  The  minds  of  men  were  dt^poeed  to  receive  pioos 
impretwions,  and  willing  to  perform  anything  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  A  general 
peace  and  cesiution  from  hostilities  took  place,  and  continued  for  seven  years ;  and  a  reeolutioo 
was  formed  that  no  man  should,  in  times  to  come,  attack  or  molest  his  adversaries  during  the 
seiisous  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  vt  from  the  evening  of 
Thursday  in  each  week  to  the  morning  of  Munday  in  the  week  ensuing,  the  intervening  d;iys 
being  considered  particularly  huly,  our  Lord's  passion  having  happened  on  one  of  these  days 
and  bis  resurrection  on  another.  ▲  change  in  the  dispositions  of  men  so  sodden,  and  which 
produced  a  resolution  so  une^qiected,  was  constdered  as  miraculous;  and  the  respite  fVom 
busiilities  which  followed  upon  it  was  called  the  tmce  of  Ood.  .^Ulaber.  Kodulpbos,  Histor., 
lib.  v.,  ap.  Bouquet,  vol.  x.  p.  M.)  This,  firom  being  a  regulation  or  concert  in  one  kingdom, 
became  a  general  law  in  Christendom,  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  sevi^ral  popes,  and  ttie 
violators  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  exoommunlcaUon.  (Corpns  J  nr.  Canon.  Decretal ..  lib. 
i.  tit.  34,  c  i ;  Du  Cange,  Glossar.,  voc.  Treuga.)  An  act  of  the  council  of  Toning  in  Rons- 
stitun.  A.D.  1041,  conUiningall  the  stipulationii  required  by  the  truce  uf  God.  Is  pnblisbed  by 
Duiti  de  Vic  et  Dom  Vaisettp,  Hist,  de  l.Anguedoc.  tom.  li.,  Preuves,  p.  30«.  A  ce«sation  flnom 
bustilitles  during  three  complete  days  in  i'ver>  week  allowed  such  a  considerable  space  for  the 
padsions  of  the  autaftonists  to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  ei^oy  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  as  well  as  to  take  measures  for  their  own  security,  that  U  this  truce  of  God  had  been 
exactly  observed  it  must  have  gone  far  toward:i  putting  an  end  to  private  wars.  This,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case :  the  nobles,  disregarding  the  truce,  proeeented  their  qnanvls 
without  interruption,  as  formerly.  *'Qua  nimirum  tempestate,  universK  pruvlndae  adeo 
devastationis  continuae  Importunitate  inquietantur,  ut  ne  Ipsa,  pro  observatlone  diTinas  pada. 
professa  sacramenta  custodiantur."  (Abbss  Uspurgensis,  apud  Datt.,  de  Pace  Imperil  Pnbifca, 
p.  13,  no.  36.)  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  could  not  be  restrained  by  any  engagem^-nts. 
The  compUints  of  this  were  frequent ;  and  bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  thflr 
vowd  and  pioijiises  of  ceasing  from  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  enjoin  their  clergy  to 
suspend  the  performance  of  divine  service  and  the  exercise  of  any  religious  fanctlun  within  the 
parishes  of  such  m  were  refractory  and  obstinate.  (Hist,  de  Langued.,  par  D.  D.  dc  Vic  44 
VaJsette,  tom.  ii.,  Preuves,  p.  1 18.)  6.  The  people,  eager  to  obtain  relief  nom  their  soffnrings, 
called  lu  a  second  time  revelation  to  tlieir  aid.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out  that  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the  blessed  Virgin,  had  appeared 
to  him,  and,  having  commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace,  had  given  him,  as  a  proof  of 
h\s  mission,  an  image  of  the  ViiyiD  holdins  her  Son  In  her  arms,  with  this  inscription,  iMmb  *>/ 
O'od,  who  takett  away  the  tim  qf  the  timid,  give  ut  peace.  This  low  fanatic  addressed  himself 
to  an  ignorant  age,  prune  to  credit  what  was  marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  In^lrvd 
messenger  of  God.  Many  prelates  and  barons  assembled  at  Puy  and  took  an  oath  not  only  to 
make  peace  with  all  their  enemiet*.  but  (o  attack  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  tu 
be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  They  formed  an  assot-lHtion  fbr  thbi  purpose,  and  assumed  the 
honourable  name  of  the  brotherhood  qf  God.  (Ilobertus  de  Mtmte  Micliaele,  ap.  M.  de  Lanriin*, 
Pref.,  tom.  1.,  Ordun..  p.  29.)  But  the  influence  of  this  superstitious  terror  or  devotion  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  6.  The  civil  magistrate  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  onler  to 
check  a  custom  which  threatened  a  dissolution  of  government.  Philip  Augnstua.  as  some 
imagine,  or  St.  Louis,  as  in  more  probable,  published  an  ordinance,  a  n.  1346,  pnriilbaing  amy 
p'rsi>ii  tu  commence  ho>tiUties  against  the  friends  and  vassals  of  his  adversary  until  forty  days 
after  tbe  comini&«ion  of  the  crime  or  offence  which  gave  ri»e  to  the  quarrel ;  declaring  that  If 
anv  man  presumed  u>trai)Bgr«*s8  this  sutute  he  should  be  considered  ss  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace  and  be  tried  and  punished  by  (he  Judge  ordinary  as  a  traitor.    (Onkn.,  torn.  L 
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Tbto  wMCAlled  tte  royal  trmet,  and  afforded  time  for  the  violence  of  reaentment  to  mbslde. 


lilforeDi  provinces  io  Fiance  fonned  aanodationa,  and  presented  mDonstnmcea    ■ 

r  di-mandii  g  tbe  repeal  of  several  laws  bj  which  be  had  abridged  the  privUegea    I 

Anumg  these  tbe  rif^t  of  private  war  is  always  xnenUooed  as  one  of  the .  i 


leiBiire  for  the  good  olBose  of  aoeh  as  were  willing  to  oompuse  the  dtffereDce.    The 
bappT  elliBcta  of  this  regnlation  aeeiii  to  have  been  considerable.  If  we  may  Judge  from  the 
BolidtDde  of  succeeding  mooarcfas  tu  enfifrce  it.     7.  In  order  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  private 
war  still  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  a.d.  1396,  published  an  v 
oidiBanco  commatiding  all  private  hoetilltlea  to  cease  while  he  was  engiiged  In  war  against  the  I 
enemies  of  the  state.    (Ordon.,  torn.  1.  pp.  338,  390.)    This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be 
ataiwM  essential  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of  aociety,  was  often  renewed  by  his  sue-  i 
oesmrw,  and,  being  enforced  by  the  regal  auUioriiy,  p^ived  a  ronsiderable  check  to  the  deatructi  ve 
eoDieat»  of  the  nobles.    Both  these  regulatlona,  Introduced  first  in  France,  were  adopted  by  the 
oUier  natkms  of  Kurope.    8.  The  evil,  hovkcver,  wss  so  inveterste  that  it  did  not  yield  to  all 
these  nrmedica.    No  sooner  wss  public  peace  established  in  any  kingdom  than  the  baruns 
renewed  their  private  faosillitles.    'l*bey  not  only  straggled  to  ms'ntain  this  pernicious  right« 
but  to  secure  the  exercise  of  it  without  any  restraint.     Upon  the  death  of  l^ilip  the  Fair, 
tbe  nobles  of  dilforent  provlncea  io  France  formed  aanociationa,  and  presented  remonstrances 

of  their  order. 

most  vala^le ;  and  they  claim  that  tl>e  rettraint  imposed  by  the  trace  of  God,  the  r-  yal 
troce,  as  well  aa  that  arising  Snna  the  ordinance  of  the  year  1296,  ahonld  be  taken  off.  In 
sume  instances  tbe  two  sons  of  Philip,  who  mounted  the  thn  ne  successively,  eluded  their 
denMAds  ;  in  etiters  they  were  oMlged  t»  make  concessions.  (Oid<in.,  torn.  i.  pp.  561,  667,  661, 
6T3.)  The  ordin«nces  to  which  I  here  refer  ere  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  iiisert  them ;  but 
they  are  extremely  curlova,  and  may  be  peculiarly  instiuttive  to  an  English  rearier.  as  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  that  period  of  bngliah  history  In  which  the  attempts  to  circumscribe 
the  regal  premffitive  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  people  struggling  for  liberty,  but  by  the  nobles 
oonten<tti9  for  power.  It  b  not  necessary  to  produce  any  evideace  of  the  continuance  and 
frequent  uf  private  wara  under  the  suoceSAors  of  Philip  the  Fair.  9.  A  practice  aomewhat 
similar  to  the  royal  irooe  was  introduced  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds  of 
sssorance.  or  mutual  security,  «ere  demanded  from  the  parties  at  variance,  by  which  they 
obtifled  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  boetiiltlee,  father  during  a  time  mentioned  In  the  bond, 
or  or  ever,  and  became  snl^ect  to  heavy  penalties  if  they  violated  this  olligstlim.  The<«e  bonds 
were  sometimes  gnoted  vuluntirily.  but  mure  frequently  exacted  by  the  authority  of  tbe 
dvil  m«gii4rate.  Upon  a  petition  ITum  tbe  party  who  felt  himaelf  weakest,  the  magistrate 
>-ommoned  his  sdversary  to  appear  in  eoutt  and  obliged  him  to  give  him  a  bond  of  assurance. 
If,  after  that,  be  rommitted  any  farther  hostilities,  he  became  subtJect  to  all  the  penalties  of 
tveesoa.  This  restraint  on  private  war  was  known  In  the  age  of  8t.  Louis.  (tlstabUasement;!, 
liv.  L  c  38.)  It  was  frequent  in  Itreiagne:  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, such  btmds  of 
aasoroice  wers  given  mntnally  between  vassals  and  tbe  lord  of  whom  they  held.  Oliver  de 
Clisson  grants  one  to  tbe  duke  of  Bretapie,  hb  sovereign.  (Morice,  Hem.  pour  hervir  de 
Preuves  a  I'Hist  de  Bret.,  torn.  1.  p.  646,  torn.  ii.  p.  3?  l .)  Many  examples  of  bonds  of  assurance 
in  oth^r  provinces  of  France  are  collected  by  Rrassel  (torn.  ii.  p.  866)  The  nobles  of  Bargundy  i 
remonstrated  against  this  practice,  and  obtained  exeinption  lb >m  it  as  an  encroaebm'  nt  on  the  I 
privileftes  of  Uteir  order.  (Ordon.,  lom.  L  p  6  8.)  Ti  is  mode  of  security  was  first  introduced  I 
in'o  cities,  snd,  the  goitd  effects  of  it  having  been  felt  tbvre,  was  extended  to  the  nobles.  (S*'e 
Note  XVI.)  10.  The  cal  imities  occarioned  by  privste  wsrs  became  at  some  times  so  into- 
lersblf  t  hat  the  nobles  entered  into  voluntary  aHSOciatiuns,  binding  themselves  to  refer  sll  matters 
In  dispnte,  whether  concerning  civil  property  or  points  of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  thu 
m-^i^  of  the  asoodaies.  (Merioe,  Mem.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  k  I'Hist.  de  Bret.,  torn.  ii. 
p.  72d.)  II.  But,  all  these  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  Charlea  VI ,  a.d  1413.  l^8ued  an  \ 
oniinenoe  expreasly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  wbstsoever,  with  power  to  the  | 
Jadge  oidlnary  to  compel  all  fiersons  to  cdmply  with  this  li^unciion,  and  to  punish  such  aa  ' 
ahonld  prove  refractory  or  diaobedlent,  by  Impriaoning  their  persuns,  seising  their  goods,  and 
appointing  the  officers  of  Justice,  maiMmeurs  et  oosteurs,  to  live  at  free  qnarten  on  their  estate. 
If  those  wlio  wen:  disobement  t**  this  edict  could  not  be  personally  arrested,  he  sppointed  their 
friends  snd  vsssals  to  be  MtMd,  and  detained  until  they  gave  suret  v  for  keeping  the  pesos ;  and 
be  ^Mllahed  all  laws,  cnatoms,  or  pr.vileges  which  might  be  plesded  in  opposition  to  this 
ordinance.  ^Ordon.,  torn.  x.  p.  13S.)  How  slow  is  the  progress  of  reason  and  o<  civil  order! 
Regulations  which  to  um  sppear  so  equitable,  obvious,  and  simple  required  tbe  efforts  of  civil 
and  eoclesissllcsl  authority,  dmlnc  sevrral  centnrles,  to  introduce  and  ei^tahUsh  tbein.  Even  . 
posterior  to  this  period,  lx>nis  Xl.  was  obliged  to  sbolish  private  wars  in  Daupbin6  by  a  par-  \ 
tlcnlar  edict,  A.0. 1461.    Du  C^nge,  Dissert.,  p.  346. 

This  note  would  swell  to  a  disproportlonato  bulk  if  1  shonld  attempt  to  Inquire  with  tbe 
same  minuto  attention  into  tite  prognes  of  this  pernicious  custom  In  the  other  countries  of 
Kurope,    In  England  the  ideas  of  the  Saxons  concerning  personal  revenge,  the  right  of  privato 
wars,  and  the  composition  doe  to  the  psrty  offended,  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  i 
'^      *  The  I        -  -       -         - 


these  which  prevail  d  on  the  Omtlnent.    The  law  of  Ina  de  vindieantibi*M,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury 1  Lamb.,  p.  3) ;  those  of  Bdmand  in  tbe  tenth  century,  de  kmnieidio  (Lamb.,  p.  72).  and  de  > 
JHJaneitifB  (p.  76>;  end  tbeie  of  Sdwoid  the  Oonfsaser,  la  tbe  eleventh  eentury.  d<  temporibut 
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'    «( dUfmtpaeU,  or  Tmffn  Dei  (T^cmb.,  p.  196).  an  perfecdr  •Imtlar  to  the  ordatmamctt  of  the 
French  kiogs  their  contempo'arlee.    TUe  laws  of  Eawwd,  depaoe  regu^  are  «ttll  more  explicit 

i     than  tliQse  of  the  French  mo  larchs,  ana,  by  suveral  provMons  in  them,  discover  that  a  mon; 

*  perfect  police  was  eaUbliabed  in  England  at  that  period.  (Lombard,  p.  128,  fol.  vers.)  Even 
after  the  Conquest,  private  wars,  and  the  regulations  for  preventinflc  ihem,  were  not  altofefher 
unknown,  as  appears  from  M.idox,  Formulare  Augilcanum,  No.  CXLV.,  and  from  the  extracts 
from  DometKlay  Book  published  by  Gale,  Scriptores  Hist.  Britan.,  pp.  7&»,  777.  The  well- 
known  clause  in  the  fonn  of  an  En(^ish  indictment,  which,  as  «n  aggravation  of  the  erimioars 
guilt,  mentions  his  having  assaulted  a  person  who  was  In  the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  king. 
seems  to  be  borruwed  fVum  the  Treuga  or  Pftx  Del,  and  the  Pax  Regis,  which  I  have  explained. 
Bui  after  the  Conquest  the  mention  of  private  wars  among  the  nobility  occurs  more  rarelv  in 
the  English  history  than  In  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  and  no  laws  concerning  them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  their  statutes  Such  a  cliang<-  in  their  own  manners,  and  such  a  « 
/Variation  truat  those  of  their  neighbours,  is  remarkable.    Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extra-  I 


I  ordinary  power  that  William  the  Norman  aconlred  by  right  of  omqneat  and  transmitted  to  his  I 
I  suooesaora.  which  rendered  the  execution  of  jurtloe  morv  vigorous  and  d»'cisive.  and  the  Juris-  I 
'  diction  of  the  king's  court  m<*re  extensive,  than  under  tlte  niotianrhs  on  the  Continem  ?    0^  was  I 


it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England,  wlio,  having  never  adopted  the  praotioe  I 
of  private  war  in  their  own  country,  al)oltshf>d  it  in  the  kingdom  wtikh  they  oonqnered  f  It  Is  ' 
aa<«erted  in  an  ordinance  of  John,  king  of  France,  that  in  all  times  pant  persons  of  everv  rank 
in  Normandy  have  been  probiUted  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  practice  lias  lieen  deemed 
nniawful.  (Ordon ,  turn.  11.  p.  407.)  If  tliis  fact  were  certain.  It  would  go  fir  towards  explain- 
ing the  peculiarity  which  1  nave  m^^ntioncd.  But,  as  th^re  are  some  English  acts  of  parlia- 
ment which,  according  to  the  remark  of  the  lenmed  author  of  the  ObaervaUoiu  on  the  SUUuUa, 
cAte/ly  the  man  Ancient^  recite  falsehoods,  it  may  be  added  that  UiIm  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laws 
of  that  country.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  contained  in  this  public  law  of  France, 
there  is  good  reason  for  considering  It  as  a  statute  whion  recites  a  falsehood.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  place  ft>r  dtocusslng  that  point.  It  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  tho  curloelty  iA  an 
English  antiquary. 

In  Castile  Uie  pemicioua  practice  of  private  war  prevailed,  and  was  authorlaed  by  the  customs 
and  law  of  the  kingdom.  (Leges  Tauri.  tit.  78.  cum  oommentarlo  Aiiton.  Qomesll,  p  6ft I, )  As 
the  CastilLin  nobles  were  no  less  turbulent  than  piiwerftit,  their  quarrels  and  hostilities  In- 
volved their  country  in  many  calamities.  Innumerable  prooiii  of  thi«  occur  in  Mariana,  In 
Aragon  the  right  of  private  revenge  was  likewise  autborbed  by  law,  exereised  in  Its  full 
extent,  and  accompanied  with  th«  same  unhappy  oonsrquenoea.  (Hieivn.  Blanca,  Comment, 
de  Rebua  Arag.,  ap.  Schotti  lilapan.  illus'nt.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  733;  Lex  Jaoubi  I.,  a.d.  1347 ;  Fueios 
y  Obaervancias  del  Eeyno  de  Aragon,  lib.  ix.  p.  182.)  Several  confederacies  between  the  kings 
of  Aragon  and  their  nobles  for  the  restoring  of  p-ace,  founded  on  the  truce  of  Ood,  are  still 
extant.  (Pt-tr.  de  Har&i,  Marco,  sive  Limes  Hispanic.  App.,  I3*t3.  138«.  1428.)  As  early  as 
the  year  1165  we  And  a  combination  of  the  king  and  court  of  Aragon  In  order  to  aboliidi  the 
riglit  of  private  wur  and  to  punish  thoe«;  who  presumed  to  claim  that  privilege.  (Anales  de 
Aragon,  por  Zurlu,  vol.  i.  p.  73.^  But  the  evil  was  so  Inveterate  that,  as  late  as  a.d.  16(8, 
Char  lea  V.  was  obliged  to  publisn  a  law  enforcing  all  former  regulations  tending  to  suppress 
tiih  pntctice.    Fuera  y  Obaervancias,  lib.  Ix.  183,  b. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  Northern  nationit  who  settled  in  Itely,  introduced  the  same  maxims 
oontemlng  the  right  of  revenge  into  that  country,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  sjme  effecte. 
As  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  perfectly  similar  to  what  happened  in  France,  the  expedienta 
employed  to  check  ite  career,  or  to  extirpate  it  finally,  reaemUed  those  which  I  have  enunio- 
rated.    Murat.,  Antiq.  lul.,  vol.  11.  p.  SM.  etc 

In  Germany  tiie  dlsordera  and  calamities  occasioned  hj  tiie  riffbt  of  private  war  were  greater 
and  more  intolerable  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  imp*  rial  authority  was  so 
much  shaken  and  enfeebled  by  the  violence  of  the  civil  wan  excited  by  the  conteste  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperore  of  the  Fr^nconian  and  Suablan  lines  that  not  only  the  nobility 
but  the  dtlea  acquired  almost  independent  power  and  scorned  all  suboidlnatiun  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  ft'equency  of  these /aiio,  or  private  wars,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Gorman 
anitols,  and  the  laUl  elTeds  of  them  are  most  pathetically  deacribwi,  D  .u..  de  Pace  Iroper. 
Pub.,  lib.  1.  cap.  ft,  no.  30,  et  passim.  The  Germans  early  adopted  the  Treuga  Del,  which  was 
first  esiabliahed  In  France.  This,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  and  ineffectual  remedy. 
The  disiMdere  multiplied  so  fiist  and  grew  to  be  so  enormous  that  they  threatened  the  dissolu- 
tion of  societv.  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  remedy  of  the  e^il, 
namely,  an  abeolut'^  prohibition  of  private  ware.  The  emperor  William  published  Ills  edict  to 
this  purpose,  a.d.  1255.  an  hundred  and  sixty  yean  previous  to  the  ordinance  of  Chari<  s  VI.  in 
France.  (f>att.,  lib.  1.  cap.  4,  no.  20.)  But  neither  he  nor  his  snooessora  had  authority  to 
secure  tlie  observance  of  it.  This  gave  rise  to  a  practice  in  Germany  which  conv4'ys  to  ns  a 
striking  idea  both  of  the  intolerable  calaniitiea  oocaaioned  by  private  wars,  and  of  the  foelde- 
nesa  of  government  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentnrlea.  The  cities  a>td  nobles  entered 
into  alliances  and  assodationm  by  whicti  they  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  public  peace 
and  to  maka  war  oq  such  aa  should  violato  Ik    Tfaia  waattaa  oiiglB  of  tlM  league  «f  tlM  Rhian 
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oTSnabla,  and  of  many  Bmaller  confedendes  dirtlngulBhed  by  various  names.    The  rise,  pro- 


gress, and  beoeflclal  effects  of  these  associations  are  traced  by  Datt  with  great  aecnracy. 
Whatever^ ' — *" ' .—  ^-.-. . . .    ..  .     - 
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r  degree  of  pablk  peace  or  of  regular  administration  was  preserved  In  the  empire  from 
Uw  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  close  of  the  flfleenth»  Germany  owes  to  these 
lesgnes.  During  that  period,  political  order,  respect  for  the  laws,  together  with  the  equal 
administration  of  Justtce,  made  considerable  progress  in  tiermany  But  the  final  and  per- 
petual  abolition  of  the  right  of  private  war  was  not  accomplished  until  A.p.  1495.  The  Imperial 
antborlty  wss  bv  that  tiiue  mure  firmly  establiahed,  the  ideus  of  men  wfih  r^Apect  to  govern- 
ment and  subordination  were  become  more  Just.  That  barbarous  and  pernicluus  privilege  of 
w^ng  {M-ivate  war,  which  the  nobles  had  so  long  possessed,  was  declared  to  be  incompatible 
with  tb«  hdpiiii3«9  and  existence  of  society.  In  order  to  terminate  any  differences  which 
night  arise  among  the  various  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  Imiierial  Chamber  was 
Instituted  with  supreme  Jurisdiction,  to  JdBge  without  appeal  in  every  question  brought  before 
it.  Tbat  court  has  sttbaisced  since  tl&at  period,  forming  a  very  reipectable  tribunal  of  essential 
Importance  in  the  German  constftotion.  DaJU^  lib.  QL,  iv.,  v. ;  Pfeffel,  Abregi  de  I'Hlstoire 
du  Draft,  etc.,  pi  ue. 

Nora  XXIL— Sect  L  p.  28. 

It  wonld  be  tedious  and  of  Uttle  use  to  enumerate  the  varioua  modes  of  appealing  to  the 
Jostice  of  God  which  superstition  Introduced  during  the  ages  of  ignorance,  i  shall  mention 
only  oiie,  twcause  we  have  an  account  of  it  In  a  placitum,  or  trial,  in  the  presence  oi  Gharte- 
nagne^  from  which  we  may  learn  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  Justice  wss  administered  even 
daring  bis  reign.  In  the  year  775  a  contest  arose  between  the  blsliop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  i»f 
St.  Denys  concerning  the  property  of  a  small  abbey.  Ktich  of  them  exhibited  deeds  and  nH^rds 
in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  Instead  of  trying  the  authenticity  or  considering 
the  import  of  these,  tbe  point  wss  refierred  to  the  judicium  crueis.  Each  produced  a  person 
wiu»,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  stood  before  the  cross  with  bis  arms  expanded ;  and  he 
whose  representative  first  became  weary  and  altered  hia  posture  tost  the  cause.  The  person 
employed  by  th^  bishop  on  this  occssioii  bad  less  strength  or  less  spirit  than  tds  adversary,  and 
the  question  was  deckled  In  favour  of  the  abb<jt.  (MablUon,  de  Re  Diplomnt.,  lib.  vi.  p.  4»8.> 
If  a  prince  so  enlightened  as  Charlemagne  countenanced  such  an  absurd  mode  of  ilecision,  it  i» 
no  wonder  tbat  other  monarcha  should  tolerate  It  so  long.  If .  de  Montetsquieu  has  treated  of^ 
the  trial  by  Judicial  combat  at  considerable  length.  The  two  talents  which  distinguish  that; 
fUnstrious  ai^hor,  industry  in  tracing  all  the  circumstances  of  ancient  and  obscure  institutions,} 
and  sagacity  in  penecratlng  into  tbe  causes  and  principles  which  contributed  to  psublish  tiiem, 
are  equally  oon»picuous  in  his  observstiuns  on  this  subject.  To  these  I  refer  tbe  reader,  as 
ibey  contain  most  of  the  principles  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  practice.  (De 
TK-prlt  dea  Loiz,  liv.  xxviii.)  It  seems  to  be  probable,  from  the  remarks  of  M.  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, aa  well  as  from  tbe  fiftcts  produced  by  Mnratori  (tom.  iii.  Dissert.  XXXVIII.),  tbat 
appeals  to  the  Justice  of  God  by  the  experiments  with  (ire  and  water,  etc,  were  treouent  among 
tbe  people  who  settled  In  tbe  different  provinces  of  tbe  llonian  empire,  l)efore  they  bad  recourse^ 
to  the  Judicial  oombjit ;  and  yet  tbe  Judicial  combat  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mode 
of  termtuiaiug  any  omtrovprsy  among  the  barbaroua  nations  In  their  <iriginal  settlentents. 
Tliis  Is  evident  from  Veileius  Paterculus  (lib.  ii.  c.  118),  who  informs  us  that  all  questions 
wlilcb  were  decided  among  the  Riimans  by  legal  trial  were  terminated  among  tbe  Germans  by 
Anns.  Tbe  same  thing  appears  in  th-  ancient  lawa  and  customs  of  the  Swedes,  quoted  by  Jo. 
O.  Stiembouic  de  Jure  Sueooum  et  Gotborum  vKusto,  4to,  Uolmiw,  1682,  lib.  i.  c.  7.  It  is 
probaMe  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  the  empire  were  converted  to  CSiristiaiiity 
tbeir  aucii;nt  custom  of  allowing  Judicial  combats  appeared  so  glaringly  repugnant  to  tiie  prc- 
orpts  of  religlun  that  for  some  time  it  was  abolished,  and  by  degrees  several  circumstancea 
which  I  have  mentioned  led  them  to  resume  it. 

It  seems  likewise  tu  l>e  probable,  from  a  law  quoted  by  .Stiemhook  in  tbe  treatise  which  I 
have  mentioned,  that  the  Judicial  combat  was  orij^nally  permitted  in  order  to  deteinnine  points 
respecting  the  p^^rsonal  character  or  reputation  of  individiuls,  and  was  afterwards  extended  not 
only  to  criminal  cases,  but  to  questions  concerning  property.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  "  If 
any  man  shall  say  to  another  tliese  reproach  ful  words,  'You  are  not  a  man  equal  to  other  men,' 
or,  '  You  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  shall  reply,  •  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  yuu,' 
let  tbem  meet  on  the  hlfrhway.  If  he  who  first  gave  offence  appear,  and  the  pertton  offender  1 
absent  himself,  let  the  latter  be  deenied  a  worse  man  even  than  be  was  called ;  let  him  not  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  in  Judgment  either  for  man  or  womnu,  and  let  liim  not  have  the 
privilege  of  making  a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  tbe  offence  be  absent,  and  only  the  perstm 
offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thrice  with  a  loud  voice,  and  make  a  mark  upon 
tlie  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himself  be  deemed  infiimous,  because  he  uttered 
words  which  iie  durst  not  support.  If  both  shall  appear  properly  armed,  and  the  person 
offended  shall  foil  in  the  combat,  let  n  half  compeusatiun  be  paid  for  Ids  death.  But  it  ihe 
perMm  who  gave  tbe  offence  shall  fall,  let  It  be  imputed  to  bis  own  rashness.  The  petulance 
df  Us  taogne  bath  been  IktaT  to  him.    Let  him  lie  lir  the  field  without  any  compcniation  being 
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demaoded  for  his  death."  (Lex  Uplandlca,  ap.  Stiem.,  p.  76.)  Mart  ial  praple  were  extremely 
delicate  with  respect  to  everything  that  affected  their  reputatiun  as  soldiers.  By  tiie  iaw  Jf 
the  Sulians,  If  any  man  called  another  a  hare,  or  aauwd  tiim  of  liaving  left  his  shield  In  the 
field  of  battle,  he  was  ordained  to  pay  a  large  fine.  (L«g.  Sal.,  tit.  xxxii.  ^  4,  6.)  By  the  law 
of  the  Lombard-s  li  any  one  called  another  aroo,  i.e.;  a  good-F  r-noiiiing  fellow,  be  might 
inimediaUly  chalU'nge  him  to  combat.  (Leg  Longob.,  lib.  i.  tit.  v.  $  i.)  By  the  law  of  the 
Salians,  if  one  called  aLother  cenitutt  a  term  of  rcprtjuch  equivalent  t«>  arga,  he  was  bound  to 
par  a  very  high  fine.  ('i'U.  xxxil.  §  1.)  Faulus  rnaconos  relates  the  viuient  Impression  which 
thi«  repruachlul  expreesion  made  upon  one  of  hi«  countrymen,  and  the  fatal  effects  wlto  which 
It  was  attended.  (i)e  Gesis  Longobard.,  llv.  vi.  c.  34.)  Thus  the  Ideas  concerning  the  Toint<>f 
honour,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  mwlern  refinement,  as  well  ss  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived  from  the  notions  of  our  ancestors  while  In  a  state  of 
society  very  little  improved.  • 

As  M.  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  snltject  did  not  lead  him  to  oomiider  ever}*  dicomstanot 
rehuive  to  Judicial  combats,  1  shall  mention  some  pHiticular  fucts  necessary  for  tbe  illuAration 
of  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  them.  A  remarkable  Instance  occurs  ot  the  dedston  of  an 
abstract  point  of  Uw  by  combat.  A  question  arose  in  the  tenth  century  concerning  the  right  of 
repretentaUon,  which  wss  not  then  fixed,  though  now  nnivenally  eetablbhed  in  every  part  of 
Kurope.  **  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,"  salth  the  historian,  **  whether  the  sons  of  a 
son  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  children  of  the  family,  and  succeed  equally  with  their 
nncles.  If  their  fhtber  happen  to  die  while  thif  r  grandfather  was  alive.  An  assembly  was  called 
to  deliberate  on  this  point,  sod  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the 
examination  sod  decision  of  Judges.  But  tbe  emperor,  following  a  beiur  course,  and  desirous 
of  dealing  honourably  with  his  people  and  nobles,  appointed  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  battle 
between  two  champions.  He  who  appeared  In  behalf  of  the  right  of  children  to  represent  their 
deceased  father  was  victorious ;  and  it  was  establislied,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  they  should 
hereafter  share  In  the  inheritance  tocether  with  their  uncfw."  (Wittikindus  C(»rbleiisls,  lib. 
Annal.,  ap.  M.  de  Lauri^re,  Prcf.  Ordon.,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxili.)  If  we  can  suppose  the  caprice  of 
folly  to  lead  men  to  any  action  more  extravagant  than  this  of  settling  a  point  In  law  by  combat. 
It  must  be  that  of  referring  the  truth  or  fatoebood  of  a  religious  opinion  to  be  decided  In  the 
same  manner.  To  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  it  has  been  capable  even  of  this  extravagance. 
A  question  was  agitated  In  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  wtiether  the  Musarablc  iiturcv  and 
ritual  which  had  been  used  in  the  churches  of  Spain,  or  that  approved  of  hy  the  lee  of  Rome, 
which  differed  In  maiiy  particulars  ftom  the  other,  contained  tiie  form  of  worship  most  accept* 
able  to  the  Deity.  The  Spaniards  contended  lealously  for  the  ritual  of  their  aooestors.  The 
popes  urged  them  to  receive  that  to  which  Uiey  had  given  their  infallible  sandfcm.  A  violent 
contest  aroae.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  controver^y  by  the  sword.  The  king  approved 
of  thin  method  of  decision.  Two  knights  in  complete  armour  entered  the  lists.  JiAtn  Buys  de 
Matanca,  the  champion  of  the  Musarablc  liturgy,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  who  favoured  the  other  form,  insisted  on  having  the  matter  submitted  to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enough  to  prevail  in  a  request,  inconelstetit  with  the  laws  of  comi«t, 
which  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  Ood,  the  decision  ought  to  have  been  acouiesced  In  as 
final.  A  great  fire  was  kindled.  A  copy  of  each  liturgy  was  cost  into  the  flam«s.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  book  w^hkh  stood  this  pnKif  ai  d  remained  untouched  should  be  received  In  all  the 
churches  of  Spain,  llie  Musarablc  liturgy  triumphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and.  if  we  may 
believe  Roderigo  de  Toledo,  remained  unhurt  by  the  fire  when  the  other  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  oueen  and  archbishop  had  power  or  art  sufllcient  to  elude  this  decision  also,  and  the  use  of 
the  Musarablc  form  of  devotion  was  permitted  only  in  ceruin  churches,— a  determination  no  less 
extraordinary  than  the  whole  transaction.  (Roder.  de  Toledo,  quoted  by  F.  Orleans,  Hist,  des 
K^volutiims  d'Esriagne,  torn.  1.  p.  41? ;  Mariana,  lib.  1.  c.  18,  vul.  1.  p.  378.)  A  remarkable 
proof  of  the  general  use  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that  mode  of  decision, 
occurs  in  the  Uws  of  tbe  Lombards.  It  wss  a  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  any  person  mlglit 
signify  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  chose  to  be  subjected;  and  bv  the  prescriptions  of  that  law 
he  was  obliged  to  regulste  his  transsctlons,  without  being  bound  to  comply  with  any  practice 
authorized  by  other  oudes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  sutjected  themselves  to  the  Roman  law, 
and  adhered  to  the  ancient  Jurisprudence,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  it  was  retained  In  those 
ages  of  li^norance,  were  exempted  from  paying  any  regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  established 
by  the  law*  of  the  Burgundians,  l^ombards,  and  other  barbarous  people.  But  the  emperor  Otho^ 
in  direct  conirsdlctlon  to  this  received  maxim,  ordained  **That  all  persons,  under  vihatever  law 
they  liv<-d,  evtn  although  it  were  tlie  Roman  law,  should  be  I  ound  to  conform  to  the  edicts  con- 
cerning the  trial  by  combat."  (L.eg.  Longob.,  lib.  li.  tit.  55,  6  38.)  While  tbe  trial  by  Judicial 
combat  subsisted,  proof  by  charters,  contracts,  or  other  deeds  became  ineflfectual ;  ai>d  even  this 
species  of  written  evidence,  calculated  to  render  the  proceedings  of  courts  certain  and  decialve, 
was  eluded.  When  a  charter  or  other  instrument  wss  produced  by  one  of  tbe  parties.  Lis  oppo- 
nent might  challenge  It,  afllrm  that  it  was  false  and  forged,  and  offier  to  prove  this  by  combat. 
(Leg.  Longob.,  ibid.,  ^  34.)  It  Is  true  that,  among  tbe  reasons  enumerated  by  Beaumanoir  on 
account  of  which  Judges  might  refuse  to  permit  a  trial  by  eombat,  one  Is,  **  If  the  point  in  eon* 
teat  sen  be  clesrly  preved  or  aacertaiacd  by  etbar  tvidcDce."   (GsMt  de  Beaav.,  eh.  «3,  p.  (23.) 
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But  that  KgoUtion  ramorcd  tbe  evil  only  a  tlDgle  step.  For  Um  party  who  wpoclad  thai« 
vHneaa  was  aboat  to  depose  In  a  raaiiner  nulavottrable  to  hU  cania  nilf^t  aecoM  hin  of  being 
Mbomed,  give  him  tbe  Ue,  and  cliallenge  tiim  to  oooibat :  if  tbe  wIumm  was  Tanqolebed  In 
battle,  no  other  eTidenca  could  be  admitted,  and  tlie  party  by  whom  h«  was  smnMoned  to 
appear  loai  his  caose.  (Leg.  Balvar.,  tit.  1«,  ^  2;  lieg.  Burgund.,  tit.  45 ;  Beaiiiosn.,  cb.  •!, 
p  315.)  The  reason  given  for  vbllcing  a  witness  to  accept  of  a  deflanos,  and  U>  defend  himself 
by  conibat,  te  remarkable,  and  contains  tbe  same  idea  which  Is  still  tlte  foundation  of  what  ts 
called  tiie  point  of  honour :  **ibr  it  Is  Just  that  if  any  one  afllnns  that  he  perfectly  knows  the 
truth  of  anything,  and  offen  to  give  oath  upon  it,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  mstntsin  tba 
veracity  of  his  afflrnutton  in  combat."    Leg.  Burgund.,  til.  45. 

Th.*t  the  trial  by  Judlc  al  combat  was  esubllshod  in  every  country  of  Europe  Is  a  llMt  well 
kn>«wn,  and  requires  no  proof.  Thu  this  OMide  of  decision  was  frequent  appears  not  only  fko« 
■     earliest      ■  * 


they  enumerate  tlie  regulations  oracemliig  it  with  minuta  aci-nracy  and  «^laln  them  with 
much  Boltcitiide.    it  made  a  capital  and  extensive  article  lu  Jiirlsprudenca.    There  Is  not  any 


the  codea  of  anciettt  laws  which  established  it,  but  from  tbe  earliest  writers  oocanilng  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  difliprent  nations  of  £uiyt>«>    They  traat  of  this  custom  at  great  length  ( 

"  *  '  "  ■  ^  aci-uracy  and  «^laln  th 
II  Jiirisprudenca.  There  is 
one  sul^act  in  their  system  of  law  which  Deamnanoir.  Defontaines,  or  the  oumpllers  of  tiia 
Assises  de  Jemsatem  seem  to  have  coDsldered  as  of  greater  importance ;  and  none  upon  which 
tliey  have  bestowed  so  much  aUention.  Tbe  same  observation  will  hold  with  respect  to  the 
esrly  authors  of  other  nations.  It  appears  firom  Madox  that  trials  of  ibis  itind  were  so  fluent 
in  England  that  fines  paid  on  these  occasions  made  no  Inconiiiderable  branch  of  the  king's 
revenue.  (Hist,  of  the  Excheq.,  vol.  1.  p.  349.)  ▲  very  curious  aooount  of  a  Judicial  oombat 
between  M essirv  Bobert  de  Beaumanolr  and  Messire  Pierre  Toumemine,  in  presence  of  the  dulis 
of  Bretagne,  xjd.  i3M5,  is  published  bv  Morice  (M^m.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  i  I'HIst.  de  Bre- 
tagne,  tom.  U.  p.  49S).  All  tbe  fonnallUes  observed  in  such  extraordinary  proceedings  are  there 
described  more  mlnut**ly  than  in  any  audant  monument  wbidi  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering.  Toumemine  was  aa-used  by  Beaumanolr  of  liavlng  murdered  his  bnAfaer.  The 
furmer  wss  vanquished,  but  was  saved  from  being  hanged  upon  tbe  spot  by  the  urneioua  inter- 
cessiun  of  his  antag'>nl>L  A  good  at  count  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  cone  mtaig  judicial  combat 
h  published  in  the  HlsUwy  of  Pavla,  by  Bernardo  fiacci,  lib.  ix.  c  S,  in  Qnev.  Thes.  AntlqulU 
Ital..  vol.  liL  p.  743. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  acceptable  that  eoclesisfitics,  notwithstanding  the  probibltl*  ns  of 
tbe  Church,  were  constrained  not  only  to  connive  at  the  practice,  but  to  authorise  it.  A  mnsrk- 
able  Instance  of  this  is  produced  by  I'ssauier,  Becherche»,  lib.  iv.  cb.  i.  p.  36tt.  The  abbot 
WlttlUndus,  whose  wonb  I  have  produced  In  this  note,  considered  the  determination  of  a  point 
in  law  by  combat  as  tlie  best  and  most  bMuourable  mode  of  decision.  In  the  year  978  a  Judicial 
combat  was  fought  in  t^e  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  anblilshop  Aidebert  advised  him  to 
trrmtnate  a  contwt  which  had  arisen  betwevn  two  nol»lemen  of  hhi  court  by  thia  mode  of  . 
decision.  Tbe  vanquished  oombatsnt,  though  a  person  of  high  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  snot. 
(Chronic  DItmarl,  Spisc.  Mersb..  apud  Bouquet,  Recueil  dca  Hist.,  tom.  x.  p.  121.)  Questions 
cuncrming  tbe  property  of  churches  snd  monasteries  were  decid«  d  by  combat.  In  the  year  961 
a  controversy  concerning  tbe  church  of  St.  Medard,  vihether  it  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Braulieu 
or  noc,  was  terminated  by  Judicial  combat.  (Bouquet  Reeuall  des  Hist.,  tom.  ix.  p.  729;  ibid., 
p.  612,  etc)  Tbe  emperor  Henry  I.  declares  that  this  law,  authorising  the  practice  of  JudlcUl 
combats,  w  as  enactrd  with  consent  and  applause  of  many  faithful  bishops.  (Ibkl.,  p.  2Jl.)  So 
remarkably  did  the  martial  ideas  of  thotte  ages  prevail  over  the  genius  ami  maxims  of  the  canon 
law,  which  in  other  instances  was  In  the  nigbert  credit  and  authority  with  ecclesiastics.  A 
Jndidsl  combat  was  appointed  in  Spain,  by  Charles  V.,  a.p.  I62'i.  The  combatants  Ibught  in 
tb  emperor's  presence,  and  the  battle  wss  conducted  with  all  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  ancient 
liwa  of  chivalry.  The  whole  traosacUon  is  described  at  great  length  by  Pontus  Ueuierus,  Rer. 
Aniptrtac,  lib.  vlil.  c  17,  p.  205. 

The  last  instance  which  occurs  In  the  bistoiyof  France  of  a  Jui'lclal  combat  authorised  by  the 
magirtrate  was  the  famous  one  between  M,  Jamac  and  M.  de  la  Chal  talgnerie,  a.]>.  1547.  A 
trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  England,  ▲.».  1571,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Judges  in  tbe 
Omrt  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  though  it  wss  not  carried  to  the  same  extremity  with  tbe  former. 
Queen  Elisabeth  having  interposed  her  authority  and  eiOoined  the  parties  to  comfioond  the 
matter,  yet,  in  order  to  preserve  their  honour,  the  lists  were  marked  out,  usd  all  tlie  forms 
previous  to  the  combat  were  observed  with  much  ceremooy.  (Spelm.,  (iloss.,  voc.  Ctoatpus,  p. 
10.3  )  In  the  year  1631  a  Judicial  combat  wss  spp«>inted  between  Dunald  Lord  Kea  and  Daxid 
tlainsay,  Esq.,  by  tbe  authority  of  the  lord  high  constable  and  earl  marshal  of  Kngland ;  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  termiuat<^  without  bloodrtied,  being  accommodated  by  Charles  I.  Another 
instance  occurs  sevi  n  years  later.    Rushworth,  in  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  etc.,  p.  266. 

NoTi  XXIII.— Sect.  I.  p.  3L 

The  text  oontaina  the  great  outlines  which  mark  tbe  cour^  of  private  and  public  Jurisdiction 
la  the  st'veral  nations  of  sarope.  1  shall  bars  follow  mora  minutely  tbe  varioussteps  of  this  pro- 
gran,  tt  ttaa  matisr  is  ourloiii  and  importaal  enough  to  ttarlt  this  sttsnttai,    Tba  psymeat  ot 
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a  fine  by  wmy  of  aalisfkctkm  to  the  penoo  or  UmUj  Injared  wm  the  first  device  of  «  rode  peopi  ^ 
iu  order  to  dieck  the  ca-eer  of  private  reoentment,  and  to  extinguish  those  faiJa,  or  deadly 
feuds,  which  were  prosecuted  among  tbem  with  the  utmost  violence.  This  custoin  majr  lie 
Iraced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans  (Tacit.,  de  Morib.  Genu.,  c  21),  and  prevailed  among  other 
uncivilised  nations.  Many  ex  tmpli*s  of  this  are  collected  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  antiior 
of  Historical  I^w  Tracts  (vol.  i.  p.  41).  These  fines  were  asceituined  and  levied  in  three 
different  manners.  At  first  tbey  were  settled  bv  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties  at 
variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  subside,  and  they  felt  the  bad  effects  of  their  continuing  in 
enmity,  t  ley  came  to  terms  of  concord,  and  the  satisfaction  made  was  called  a  compontion^  im- 
plying tuat  it  was  fiz'd  by  mutual  consent.  (De  I'E-iprit  des  Loix.  liv.  xxx.  c.  19.)  It  is 
appareut  from  some  of  the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws  that  at  the  time  wlien  these  were  eompiled 
matters  still  remained  in  that  simple  state.  In  certain  oases  the  person  who  had  committnl  an 
oflfeiice  was  left  exposed  to  the  res  ntment  of  those  whom  he  had  iiOnred,  until  he  should  recover 
their  favour,  **  auoauo  modo  potuerit "  (Leg.  Frision.,  Ut.  11.6  1.)  The  next  mode  of  levying 
these  fines  was  by  the  sentence  of  arbiters  An  arbiter  te  called  In  the  Begiam  M^Jesuiem 
tumieabilit  eompotitor  (lib.  xl.  c.  4.  ^  10.)  He  could  estimate  tbe  degree  of  uffenoe  with  muce 
impartiality  tlian  th'*  parties  interested,  and  determine  with  greater  equity  what  satisfactioo 
ought  to  be  demanded.  It  1^  dilBcult  to  bring  an  autheuiij  t<nx>f  of  a  custom  previous  to  the 
records  preservrd  In  any  natton  of  Europe.  But  one  of  the  Formulc  Andegavensee  oomidled  in 
the  sixth  cntury  seems  to  allude  to  a  transaction  carried  on,  not  by  the  authority  of  a  Judge, 
but  bv  the  mediation  of  arbiters  choiien  by  mutual  consent.  (Bouquet,  Recneil  dee  Hlstur., 
torn.  IV.  p.  fte6.)  But,  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enfbrce  his  decisions.  Judges  were 
appoint^  with  compulsiva  power  to  oblige  both  parties  to  acquiesce  In  th<dr  decisions.  Ife- 
vious  to  this  lait  st<*p,  the  expedient  of  p^^ng  compositions  was  an  Imperfect  remedy  against 
tbe  pernicious  effects  of  private  resentment.  As  soon  iis  tbl»  tanportant  change  was  introduced, 
the  magistrate,  putting  himself  In  place  of  the  person  liOured,  ascertained  the  composition  witli 
wliich  he  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  Every  possible  Injury  that  could  occur  in  the  intercourse  of 
civil  society  was  co  isidered,  and  estimated,  and  the  compositions  due  to  the  person  aggrieved 
were  fixMl  with  noch  min  ite  attention  as  discovers,  in  most  cjses,  amasing  discernment  and 
dellcicy,  in  some  Instances  unaooount  ible  caprice.    Besides  the  composition  payable  to  tho 

Sri  vate  party,  a  cert  lin  sum,  called  a/redMm,  was  paid  to  the  king  or  state,  ta  Tacitus  exprans 
«  or  to  tbe  JUCM,  in  the  language  of  the  barbarous  lawn.  Some  authors,  blending  tbe  refined 
ideas  of  moilern  policy  with  their  reasonings  cone  ming  ancient  transactions,  hiive  imagined 
that  t\w/itdum  wms  a  oompHiisation  due  to  the  community  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the 
public  peace.  But  it  is  manif  eUy  nothing  more  than  tbe  price  paid  to  the  magistrate  for  the 
protection  which  he  afforded  against  the  violence  of  resentment.  The  enacting  of  this  was  a 
oouslderable  step  towards  improvement  in  criminal  Jurisprudence.  In  some  of  the  more  ancient 
'"  "  '  '  !  altogether  omitted,  or  so  seld 'm 
>wn.  Ir 
In  common 


I  of  lawK  the/rsiia  are 
were  but  little  known.    In  tbe 


ire  altogether  omitted,  or  so  seld  ^m  mentioned  that  It  is  evident  tbey 
In  tbe  latter  codes  tbt/rtdum  Is  as  predsely  snecilled  as  the  composl- 
It  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  tbe  compoeitioii.    (Oapitul.,  vol.  1. 


p.  63. )«   In  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  it  was  more  difflcult  ta  ]HX)tect  the  person  who  1 
committed  violence,  the /redicm  was  augmented.    (Capitul ,  vol.  i.  p.  616.)   These  fredamL^_ 
a  considerable  branch  In  tbe  revenues  of  the  barons ;  and  in  whatever  district  territorial  Jnris-- 


dlcUon  was  fEianted.  the  royal  Judges  were  prohibited  from  tevyl.ig  any /redo.  In  explaining 
the  n«tur-  of  tbe/redicai,  I  have  followed  in  a  gre«t  measure  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Montesquieu, 
though  I  know  that  several  learned  aatlquarieA  have  taken  the  wonl  in  a  different  sense.  (Be 
I'Esprit  des  I<oix,  Hv.  xxx.  c  30,  etc)  The  great  object  of  Judges  was  to  compel  tbe  one  party 
to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  tbe  satisfaction  prescribed.  They  multiplied  regulations  to 
thin  purpose,  and  enforced  them  by  grievous  penaltie*.  (Leg.  liongob.,  lib.  L  tit.  9,  ^  34; 
Ibid.,  lit.  37.  $^  1.  3;  Capitul.,  vol.  1.  p.  371,  ^  33.)  The  person  who  received  a  composition 
was  obi  god  to  cea.te  ftt>m  all  further  hostility,  and  to  conttrm  his  reconciliation  with  the  adverse 
party  by  an  oatli.  (Ijeg.  Longub.,  lib.  i.  tit.  9,  ^  8.)  As  an  additional  and  more  permanent 
evidence  of  reconciliation,  he  wan  required  to  grant  a  bond  of  security  to  tbe  person  from  whom 
he  reeeiv.  d  a  composition,  absolving  him  from  all  fbrther  prosecution.  MarculfVis,  and  the 
other  collectors  of  ancient  writ*,  have  preserved  seveial  different  forms  of  such  bonds.  (Marc., 
lib.  xi.  ^  18 ;  Append.,  6  33 ;  Form.  Hirmondlcsa.  ^  30.)  i'he  Utter$  ^  Skme$,  known  In  tbe  law 
of  Scotland,  are  perfectly  similar  to  these  bonds  of  security.  By  the  letters  of  Slanes,  the  hein 
and  relations  of  a  person  who  hnd  been  murdered  bound  them^iclves.  In  consideration  of  an 
aisutkment,  or  oompasltion  paid  to  them,  to  forgive,  *'  pass  over,  and  for  ever  forget,  and  In 
oblivion  Inter,  all  rancour,  malice,  revenge,  pr^udice,  grudge,  and  resentment  that  they  have 
or  may  conceive  against  the  aggressor  or  his  posterity,  for  tlie  crime  which  be  Jiad  committed, 
and  iliscbarge  him  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal,  against  blm  or  his  estate,  lor  now  and  ever." 
(Syst'm  of  StilcA,  by  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's,  p.  86 i.)  In  tbe  ancient  form  of  letters  of  Slanes, 
tlici  private  party  not  only  torgives  and  forgets,  but  pardons  and  iqants  remh»ion  of  tbe  crime. 
Tbiit  practice  Da. las,  reasoning  according  to  the  principles  of  bis  own  age,  considers  as  an 
encroachment  on  tbe  righu  of  sovereignty,  as  none,  says  be,  could  pardon  a  criminal  but  the 
king.  ^Ibid.)  But  in  early  and  rode  times  the  prosecution,  the  punishment,  and  the  pardon  of 
criminals  were  all  deeds  of  tbe  private  pevpoa  who  waa  ii^ttred.    Hadox  has  published  tw« 
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writs,  one  In  tbs  reign  of  Edward  I.,  tbe  other  in  tiM  reign  of  Bdward  IIL,  1^  wliidi  prirate 
nenom  grant  a  release  or  pardon  of  all  trenaaaea,  felonies,  robberies,  and  mnnlen  oommttted. 
(Fomal.  Anglican.,  no.  YO'i,  705.)  In  the  last  of  these  inatruments,  some  regard  seems  to  be 
paid  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pardon  is  granted  en  qmmt  que  en  none  eit.  Even 
after  the  antbority  of  the  magistrate  was  interposed  in  pnnlshing  crimes,  tbe  puiitshnient  of 
crimindU  is  lung  cun^drred  chiefl/  as  a  gratlflcntlon  to  the  resentment  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  injured.  In  Persia  a  mnrderer  is  still  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  person  whom  he  has 
slain,  wbo  put  him  to  death  »ith  their  own  hands.  If  they  refiiae  to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money 
as  a  compensation,  the  sovereign,  absolnte  as  h*  is.  cannot  pardon  the  ronrderer.  (Voyi^ces  de 
Chardin,  ilL  417,  edit.  1735.  4to ;  Vo3'ag':ia  de  Tavemler,  liv.  v.  c  5, 10.)  Among  the  Arabians, 
th  •ngfa  one  of  the  flrst  polished  people  in  the  East,  the  same  custom  stilt  subsists.  (Deecriittian 
del' Arabia,  par  M.  Niebubr,  p.  38.)  By  a  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  as  late  as  tbe  year 
ISM,  the  punishment  of  one  oiKidemn«d  to  death  cannot  be  mitigated  but  by  OMisent  of  tbe 
parties  wlio  have  been  ii\)ored.    Foerojt  y  Obaervandaa  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  p.  3u4,  6. 

If,  after  all  the  eng^remetlta  to  cease  from  entultv  which  I  have  mentioned,  any  person 
renewed  hoetilitiea,  and  was  guilty  of  any  violence,  either  towards  the  person  from  whom  he 
had  received  a  composicion,  or  towards  hto  reUtions  and  lieirs,  this  was  deemed  a  most  heinous 
crime,  and  punished  with  extraordinary  rigour.  It  was  an  act  uf  dirtsrt  rebellion  against  the 
rof  t"  


had  received  a  composition,  or  towards  hto  reUtions  and  lieirs,  this  was  deemed  a  most  heinous 
crime,  and  punished  with  extraordinary  rigour.  It  was  an  act  uf  dirtsrt  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  was  repr  •ssed  by  the  Interposition  of  all  his  power.  (Leg. 
Liongob.,  Ub.  i.  tit.  »,  6  8,  p.  34 ;  Ctoit..  vol.  i.  p.  371,  ^  23. )  Thn<i  the  avenging  of  ii^nriee  was 
taken  out  of  private  hands  n  legiil  composition  was  estdbllslied,  and  peace  and  amity  were 


when  the  barbarians  nettled  hi  the  provinces  of  the  Koman  empire  they  had  fixed  Judgea  estal>- 
Usbed  among  them  with  compulsive  authority.    Persons  vested  with  thif   *baracter  are  men- 
tioned by  tbe  earliest  bi«torians.   (Dn  Gange,  voc  Judicti.)  The  right  of  territorial  Jurisdiction 
was  not  alt»cetlier  sn  usurpation  of  the  feudal  barons,  or  an  inv  ision  of  the  prerogative  of  the  , 
Si*verelgn.    There  to  good  reason  i»*  believe  tliat  tbe  powerful  leaders  who  seiied  diflferent  ' 
district*  of  the  countries  which  they  conquer*^  and  kept  poesession  of  them  as  oUodtoJ  property,  i 
■flsumed  frooa  tt>e  begi>ning  the  right  of  Jurisdiction,  and  exercised  it  with  their  own  territoriea.  { 


This  Jurisdiction  waa  supreme,  and  extended  to  all  causes.  Tlie  clearest  proofs  of  thin  are  produced 
by  M.  Bouquet.  Le  Droit  publiqne  de  France  eolaird,  etc.,  torn.  1.  p.  306,  etc  The  privilege  of 
Jw^i^;  hto  own  vassals  appeara  to  have  been  originally  a  right  Inherent  in  every  baron  who 
h-'ld  a  ShC  As  far  back  as  the  archives  of  nations  can  conduct  us  with  any  certainty,  we  find 
tlie  Jurisdiction  and  flef  united.  One  of  the  earliest  charteis  to  a  li^man  which  1  have  met  with 
to  thdt  of  Lodovlcns  Plus,  a.d.  014 ;  and  it  contains  the  ri^t  of  territorial  Jurisdiction  in  the  most 
exprew  and  extensive  terms.  (GapituL,  vol.  11.  p.  1405  )  There  are  many  charters  to  churches 
and  monaatenes  of  a  more  early  date,  containing  grants  of  similar  Jurisdiction,  and  prohibiting 
sny  r>»yal  Judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries  or  to  perform  any  act 
of  Jodicial  anthority  there.  (Bouquet,  Recueil  des  Hist.,  torn.  iv.  pp.  Cia,  «3i,  633,  tom.  v.  pp. 
703,  710, 752,  7C2.)  MoTatori  ban  published  many  very  ancient  charters  containing  the  same 
immunities.  ( Antlq.  Ital. .  IJtosert.  i^XX. )  In  most  of  these  d^eds  th-  royal  Judge  to  prohibited 
from  f'xacting  the  freda  due  to  tlie  possessor  of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  which  shows  that  they 
eoostitttted  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  Juncture.  Tbe  expense | 
of  obtaining  a  aetitence  in  a  court  of  Justice  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  so  consM  rabi«  that  \ 
thto  crcnm«tance  alone  was  anOlcient  u>  render  men  unwilling  to  decide  any  content  injudicial  1 
form.  It  app  'am  firom  a  charter  in  tlie  thirteenth  century  tliat  the  baron  who  had  the  right  of' 
Justice  received  the  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  every  subject  the  property  of  which  was  tried  and 
determin«^  in  hi*  court.  If  after  the  commencement  of  a  lawsuit  the  partiea  terminated  iIm 
eonti'St  in  an  amicab  e  manner,  or  by  ar  •itration.  they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  fifth 
part  of  the  Kut^ect  o^ntested  to  the  court  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.  (Hist,  de 
Ilauphine,  Gen&ve,  1723.  tom.  1.  p.  33.)  Similar  to  thto  to  a  regulation  in  the  charter  of  liberty 
grants  to  the  town  of  Friburg,  A.n.  1130.  If  two  of  tbe  cltisens  shall  quarrel,  and  if  one  of 
them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord  or  to  bis  Judge,  and  after  commencing  the  suit  shall  be 
privately  reconciled  to  his  adversary,  the  Judge,  If  he  does  not  approve  of  thto  reconclltotion, 
mav  compel  him  to  go  on  wiUi  his  Uwsuit.  and  all  who  were  present  at  the  reooncitiation  shall 
forfeit  ihe  favour  of  thf  superior  lord.  Uistoria  Zarlngo-Badensis,  Anctor.  Jo.  Dan.  Schoe|iflinus, 
Cirolsr.,  1765,  4to,  vol.  v.  p.  &5. 

What  wai  the  extent  of  tliat  Jurisdiction  which  those  who  held  flefo  poosessed  originally  we 
cannot  now  determine  with  certainty.  It  is  evident  that  during  i  he  dinorders  which  prevailed  in 
every  kingdom  of  Kurope  the  great  vasiiato  took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of  their  monarcha 
and  enlarged  their  Jurisdictions  to  the  utmost.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  the  more  power- 
fhl  barons  bad  usurped  tbe  right  of  deciding  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  They  bad 
aeinlr«Nl  the  high  ju$lxee  as  well  as  the  tow.  (li^tabl.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  1.  c  34,  35.)  Their 
sentenoen  were  final,  and  there  lay  mi  api^eal  from  tfaem  to  any  superior  court.     Several 


itriklng  InsUncee  of  thto  are  coUected  by  Brussel  (TnM  d^n  Fiefs,  liv.  fil.  c  11,  13, 13).    Not 
BStisfted  with  this,  the  more  potent  barons  got  their  territories  created  into  regalC"        "" 

•Iknoat  every  royal  prerogative  and  Jurlsdktion.    InsUnci-s  of  these  were  frequent  11 

(Braas..  ibid.)    In  SooMand,  where  tho  power  of  tbe  feudal  nobtea  becane  exorbitMit,  tliqr  wi 
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veiy  nQmeroiu.  (HbtoricAl  Law  Tract*.  toI.  i.  tract  ▼!.)  Even  in  EDgland,  though  the 
Auttiorityof  the  Nomua  kings  circamaoribed  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  barons  wit  in  more  luTrow 
llmtto  Lban  in  any  other  feudal  kingdom,  several  counties  palatine  were  ereutnl,  Into  which  the 
king's  Judges  could  not  enter*  and  no  writ  could  come  in  the  king's  name  until  it  rooeired  the 
seal  of  the  county  palatine.  (Spelman,  Glosn.,  voc.  Comitet  Palatini;  Biacksto.te'tf  Comroen- 
tarips  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  ill.  p.  78.)  These  lords  of  regalities  had  a  right  to  claim  or 
rescue  their  VMSsats  ftx>m  the  king's  Judges,  if  they  assumed  any  Jurisdiition  over  them. 
(Brussel,  ubl  supra.)  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  this  privilege  was  termed  the  right  of  re- 
pUlging;  and  the  fk«quency  of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  of  Justice,  but  gave  rise  to 
great  disorders  in  the  exercise  of  it  (Hist.  Law  Tracts,  ihid.)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
ti  B  palatine  seenos  to  have  be«'n  productive  of  like  In.-onveniences  in  England. 

I  The  remedies  provided  by  princes  against  the  bad  effects  of  these  usmjMtions  of  the  nobles,  or 
Inconsiderate  grants  of  the  crown,  wera  various  and  gradually  app.  led.  under  Charlemagne  and 
his  im  mediate  descendants,  the  regal  prerogative  sti  II  retained  great  v  'gour,and  the  dciert,  comitet, 
and  miMMi  dominiei,  the  former  of  whom  wera  ordinary  and  fixed  Judges,  the  latter  extraordinary 
and  itinerant  Judges,  in  the  different  provinces  of  their  extensive  donilnions,  exercised  a  Jurisdic- 
tion co-ordinate  with  the  barons  in  some  csssa,  and  superior  to  them  in  othera.  (Du  Cange,  vuc 
JjUJB,  CUmitet,  €t  Mi$$i;  Murat.,  Antiq.,  Dissert  VI IL  et  lH.)  But  under  the  feeble  mx  of 
muuarcbs  who  succeeded  them,  the  authority  of  the  royal  Judges  declined,  and  the  baroos 
acquired  tliat  unlimited  Jurisdiction  which  bus  tK^n  described.    Louis  VI.  of  France  attempted 

I  to  revive  the  function  of  the  missi  domiitict,  under  the  title  of fufftt  d  t  exemplt,  but  the  barons 
were  becoone  too  powerful  to  bear  such  an  encroachment  on  their  Juristtiction,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  emptying  thrm.  (Hainauit,  A.brege  Chrun..  tum.  ii.  p.  19X)  His  sue- 
cemir  (as  has  been  observed)  bad  recourse  to  expedient«  less  alarming.  Ti  e  appeal  ded^aute 
de  droit,  or  on  aoooimt  of  the  rafUsal  of  Justice,  wss  the  first  which  was  attendt-d  with  any  con- 
Sid  Table  effect.  According  to  the  maxims  of  feudal  law,  if  a  baron  had  not  as  many  vassals 
as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their  peen  the  parties  who  oflTered  to  plead  in  his  court,  or  If  be 
d*>layed  or  rofVised  to  proceed  m  tlie  trial,  the  cause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court 
of  the  soperiur  lord  of  whom  the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.  (De  I'Esprit  des  Lolx,  llv.  xxvf Ii. 
c.  26  \  Du  Cange,  voc.  Vr/eetut  JuHitia.)  The  number  of  peera  or  assesson  In  the  courts  of 
barons  was  frequently  very  considerable.  It  appeara  flrom  a  criminal  trial  in  the  court  of  the 
Viscount  de  Lautrec,  a.d.  Vi%\\  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  pernons  were  present,  and  assists  in 
the  trial,  and  voted  in  passing  Judgment.  (Ulxt.  de  Langued.,  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette. 
tom.  Iv.,  P.  euves,  p.  1 U.)  But,  as  toe  right  of  Jurisdiction  hud  been  usurped  by  many  Inconsider- 
able barons,  they  were  often  unable  to  hold  couTti«.  This  gave  frequent  occasion  to  such  appeals, 
and  rendered  the  practice  familiar.  By  degrees,  such  appeals  b'>gan  to  be  mnde  firom  the  courts 
of  the  more  powerful  barons ;  and  it  Is  evident  from  a  decision  recorded  by  Bntesi  1  that  the 
royal  Judges  wera  witling  to  give  countenance  to  any  pretext  lor  them.  (Ti  alt6  des  Flefk,  tom. 
1.  pp.  230,261.)  This  species  of  appeal  bad  less  effect  In  abridging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  . 
nobles  than  the  appeal  on  aoeuunt  of  the  ii^ustlce  of  the  mntenoe.  Wlien  the  feudal  monarchs  \ 
were  powerful  and  their  Judges  possessed  extensive  authority,  such  sppesis  seem  to  have  been  1 
fi--quent.    (Capitul.,  vol.  1.  pp.  175, 180.)    And  they  were  made  In  a  manner  suitable  to  the  j 

(rudeness  of  s  simple  age.  The  persons  aggrieved  resorted  to  the  palace  of  thrtr  sovereign  and 
with  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for  redress,  ((^pttul.,  lib.  III.  c.  &9 ;  Chronic.  Lawter- 
bergiense,  ap.  Mencken.,  Script,  (^ermau.,  vol.  ii.  p.  384,  b.)  In  the  kingdom  of  Aragun,  the 
appeab  to  Xh^jtutim,  or  supreme  Judge,  were  taken  in  such  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant 
to  bo  in  immediate  danger  of  death  or  of  s^me  violent  outrage :  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Avi,  Am,  Fuerta,  Puerto,  thus  imploring  (ss  it  were)  the 
in>tant  Interposition  of  that  supreme  Judge  in  order  to  save  him.  (Hier.  Btanca,  Comment,  de 
Uebus  Aragim.,  ap.  Script.  Hispanic.,  Pistorii,  vol.  lii.  p.  763.)  The  abolition  of  the  trial  by 
ciimbat  facilitated  the  revival  of  appeals  of  this  kind.  The  effects  of  the  subonHnation  which 
appeals  established,  in  introducing  attention,  equity,  and  consistency  of  decision  into  courts  of 
Judicature,  were  soon  conspicuous ;  and  almost  all  causes  of  Importance  were  carried  to  be 
flnully  determin*-d  In  the  king's  courts.  (Bruasel,  tom.  i.  p.  353.)  Various  droumstmces 
which  contributed  towards  the  introduction  and  frequency  of  such  appeals  are  enumerated  De 
I'Esprit  des  Loix,  llv.  xxviii.  c.  37.    Nothing,  however,  was  of  such  effect  as  the  attention 

1  which  monarehs  gave  to  th**  constitution  and  dignity  of  their  courts  of  Justice.    It  was  the 
ancient  custom  for  the  feudal  monarchs  to  preside  them«ielves  in  their  courts,  And  to  sdmlnlKter 
Justice  in  person.    (Marculf.,  lib.  i.  $  35 ;  Murat.,  Dissert.  XXXI.)   Charlemagne,  whilst  he  was 
dressing,  used  (o  call  parties  into  \\\*  presence,  and,  having  heard  and  considered  the  sul^ei-t  of 
litigation,  gave  Judgment  concerning  It    (Eginhartus,  VIU  Caroli  Magnl,  cited  by  Hadox,/i 
Hist,  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  91.)   This  trial  and  decisi<m  of  causes  by  the  sovereigns  themselves  A 
could  not  fail  ot  rendering  their  courts  res<«ectabie.    St.  Louis,  who  encouraged  to  the  utinnst  I 
the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  their  ancient  custom,  and  admin!stere<l  Justice  in  person  with 
all  the  ancient  simplicity.    **  I  have  uften  seen  ih-  saint,"  says  Joinville,  "  sit  under  the  shade 
of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  when  ail  who  had  any  complaint  fl-eely  approached  Mm.  At 
other  times  he  gave  oitjen  to  spread  a  carpet  In  a  garden,  and,  seating  himself  upon  It.  beard 
taiuaglit  beftira  him.'*   (Hist,  de  St.  Loult,  p.  is,  edit.  1761.)  Prinoae  of 
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Into  lor  fmlc,  wlio  poesetKd  the  ilgbt  of  Jnstlo^t  ■onctlines  dispensed  It  in  penon,  And  presided 
la  their  tribonals.  Two  lnit«no«i  of  this  occur  wtih  respect  tii  the  dauphlnn  of  Vienne.  (Hist. 
de  Dauphin^,  torn.  L  p.  18,  torn.  It.  p.  267.)  But  as  kings  mm!  princes  could  not  decide  every 
rmase  fai  person,  nor  brf  ng  them  all  to  be  determined  In  the  same  court,  they  appointed  baiHUt 
with  a  right  of  Jnrladlction,  In  diflerent  districtn  of  their  kingdom.  These  powesned  powers  ; 
■oanewlnt  simlUr  Ut  those  of  the  ancient  eomitet.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  twolflh 
century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  that  this  office  was  first  in.'^tituted  in  France.  (Bruitsel, 
liv.  lu  c.  3S.)  When  the  king  liad  a  court  establij*hed  In  different  quarts  rs  of  his  dominions,  this 
invited  hlfe  soljects  to  have  reconrae  to  it.  It  wa.<i  the  private  Interest  of  the  baiUn,  as  well  ms  i 
aa  fit^icct  of  pttblie  policy,  to  extend  their  Jurisdiction.  They  took  advantage  of  every  defect  in 
the  rights  of  the  harona,  and  of  every  error  in  their  proceedinita,  t«>  remove  causes  otit  of  their  1 
coarta  and  to  bring  them  onder  tlieir  own  ougnisance.  There  wab  a  distinction  in  the  feudal 
law,  and  an  extremHy  ancient  one,  between  the  high  Justice  and  the  low.  (Capital.  3,  a.d.  8l'i, 
#  4,  ▲.!».  816,  ^  3;  EsUbl.  de  St.  LoQis,  Uv.  i.  c.  40.)  Many  barons  possessed  the  latter  Juris- 
dl^-tlon  who  had  no  title  to  the  former.  The  former  included  the  right  of  trying  crimes  of  every 
kiud,  even  the  Ugbeatt  the  hitter  was  ooafliicd  to  peUy  trespasses.  This  (hmlshcd  endless 
pretexts  tag  obetmctlog,  restraining,  and  reviewing  the  proceedmgs  in  the  baron  courts. 
(Ordun.,  iL  467,  6  26 ;  468,  ^  2».)  A  regulation  of  greater  imporUnoe  soooeeded  the  institution 
of  baiUU,  The  king's  sapreme  ooort  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  place  and  con- 
stant aa  to  the  time  of  lis  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  In  the  other  linidal  kingdoms,  the 
king's  ooort  of  Jastk«  was  originally  ambalatory,  followed  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  | 
was  held  only  daring  some  of  the  great  iBstlvala.  Philip  Augustus,  a.d.  1306,  rendered  it 
■tatioitary  at  Paris,  and  continued  its  t^ms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  (Pamiuier,  Re-  I 
cberchea,  liv.  II.  o.  a  et  3,  etc. ;  Oidoii.,  tom.  I.  p.  366,  6  63.)  He  and  his  suoceasors  vested 
extensive  powers  In  tuat  conrt ;  they  granted  the  members  of  It  several  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions which  it  wouU  be  tcdloos  to  ennmerate.  (Posquler.  ibid. ;  Velly,  Hist,  de  Franoe, 
tom.  viL  p.  307.)    Persona  eminent  for  integrity  «nd  skill  in  law  were  appointed  Judges  there. 


(ibid.)  By  degrees  the  final  decision  of  all  cauMes  of  importance  was  brought  Into  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  the  other  parliaments  which  administered  Ju>tioe  in  the  king's  name,  in 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdiom.  This  Jurisdiction,  honever,  the  parliament  ot  Paris  acquired  . 


very  slowly,  and  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  made  violent  efforts  in  order  tti  obstruct  the 
nttempta  of  that  perUament  to  extend  its  authority.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
oentwy.  Philio  the  Fair  was  obliged  to  pn^iblt  his  parliament  from  taking  oognlxanoe  of  certain  i 
appeals  brought  Into  It  from  the  courts  of  Uie  rount  of  Bretagne,  and  to  recognise  and  respect 
bis  right  of  supreme  and  final  Juriadiction.  (Memoireii  pomr  servir  de  Preuvfs  A  I'HIstolre  de 
Bretagne,  par  Monee,  torn.  1.  pp.  1037,  1074.)  (Sharlea  yi.,at  the  end  of  the  following  cei«tury, 
was  obliged  to  ooofirm  the  rights  of  the  dukes  of  Bretsgne  In  still  more  ample  form.  (Ibid., 
toon.  li.  pp.  6«0,  681.)  So  vtoTent  was  the  opposition  of  the  berona  to  thia  r^t  of  appeal,  which 
tbey  conaidered  as  fatal  to  their  privilM;es  snd  pnwer,  that  the  authors  of  the  iAicyciopedie 
have  mentioned  several  fanstances  in  whicb  barons  put  to  death  .or  mutilated  such  persons  as 
▼ontured  to  appeal  from  the  sentences  pronounced  in  their  courts  to  the  parliament  of  Pazia 
(ton.  xil.,  art.  Fdrltmtnt,  p.  26). 

The  progress  of  Jurisdiction  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms  was  in  a  preat  measure  similar  to 
thai  whldi  we  have  irsced  in  France.  In  England  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  barons  was 
both  ancient  and  exten»ive.  (Leg.  l&dw.  Conf,  no.  6  and  9.)  Alter  the  Norman  conquest  It 
became  more  strictly  feudal ;  and  It  is  evident  tnm  fMts  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as 
well  aa  from  the  institution  of  counties  palatine,  «hlch  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the 
VAirpatkma  of  the  nobles  in  Euglaad  were  not  lesa  bold  or  extensive  than  those  of  their  c»n- 
ttnDpurarlcs  on  the  continent.  The  same  expedients  wire  employed  to  circimiscribe  or  abolish 
those  dangeroua  Jurisdictions.  William  the  Conqueror  <  sUbllsbed  a  consunt  court  In  the  hall 
of  Ills  palace;  f>om  which  the  four  orarts  now  intrusted  with  the  ^adniinistratiou  of  Justice  in 
England  took  their  rise.  Henry  II.  divided  his  kingdom  Into  six  circuits,  and  sent  itinerant 
Jodoes  to  hold  their  courts  In  them  at  stated  seasons.  (Blackstone's  Oommentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England,  voL  ill.  p.  67.)  Justices  of  the  peace  wero  a|ipointed  in  every  oounty  by  sub- 
sequent nunarcfas.  to  whose  Jurirdlt-tlnn  the  people  gradually  bad  recourse  in  many  civil  causes. 
The  privileges  oi  the  counties  pali^ne  were  gradually  limitc«l ;  with  re»pect  to  some  points  tbey  i 
were  abolished,  sad  the  administration  of  Justice  was  brongiit  Into  the  king's  court^  or  before  \ 
Judges  of  his  appointment.  The  several  steps  taken  lor  this  purpose  are  ennmeiated  in  Dal-  1 
rymple's  History  of  Feudal  Property,  chap.  vil.  ' 

In  Scotland  the  usurpations  of  the  nobility  were  more  exorbitant  than  In  any  other  feudal 
kingdom.  The  progress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the  methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit 
er  abolish  thHr  terrliorlal  and  independent  Jurisdictions,  both  which  I  had  oocaaion  to  conalder 
and  explain  in  a  former  work,  differed  very  little  from  those  of  which  I  have  now  given  the 
detail.    HJstoryofScotland.  vol.!.  p.  37. 

I  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth  of  Oerman  Jurisprudence  if  I  were 
to  attempt  to  delineate  the  progress  of  Jurisdiction  la  the  empire  with  a  minuie  accuracy.  It 
is  sufficleot  to  observe  that  the  authority  which  the  aulic  council  and  Imperial  chiimber  now 
>  took  Its  rise  from  the  asms  desire  of  redressing  the  abases  of  territorial  Jnriediction*  and 
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WM  aoqvind  In  the  Mine  nuuiiicr  lh«t  the  royAl  oowi«  ailttaed  InflMoee  in  oikar  cMBtiiti  «r 
Europe.  All  the  Important  Uob  with  reepea  lo  both  these  pwticaUn  mej  be  found  In  PbU. 
ThU.  de  Pace  Public*  Imperil,  lib.  iv.  The  capltol  articles  ere  pointed  out  in  PTeflel,  AhrCa< 
de  l*HistoirB  dn  Droit  publique  d'Ailemagtie,  pp.  M«,  581 ;  and  in  Trelt<  du  Droit  pubUque  do 
TEmpIre,  par  M.  le  Goq  de  Villerdy.  The  twu  last  treaUM*  are  of  ipeat  authority,  Ujviiig  been 
oomiMMed  under  the  eye  of  ii.  Sohoepttin  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the  ablest  public  lawyers  la 
Qermany. 

NoTK  XXIV.— Sect.  I.  p.  71. 

It  to  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  which  ecclesiastics  flrat  began  to  claim  exenp- 
tloa  Irom  the  civil  Jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  early  and  purest  ages  of  tan 
Church  they  pretended  to  no  such  immunity.  The  authority  of  the  dvil  maglstratH  extended 
to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes.  'I'hto  lait  baa  not  only  beuu  clearly  established  by  ProtestaDt 
authors,  but  is  admitted  by  many  Roman  Catholics  of  eminence,  and  particularly  by  iht'.  writan 
In  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  There  are  several  original  papers  publish,  d 
by  Muratori,  which  ahow  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  eenturles  causea  of  Uie  greatest  Impurtance 
relating  to  ecclesiastic**  were  KtiU  determined  by  civil  Judges.  (Antio.  Ital.,  vol.  v.  Dissert. 
LXX.)  Proofs  of  thte  are  produced  likewise  by  M.  Houaid  (Andeiines  I^oIb  des  Fran^uls,  etc^ 
vol.  I.  p.  309) .  »}Qcle8ia8tlcs  did  not  shake  olf  alt  at  once  thi  Ir  subjratlun  to  civil  courta.  This 
privilege,  like  their  other  usurpations,  was  acquired  slowly,  and  step  by  ctep.  This  cxemptlott 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  merely  an  act  uf  compUlsance,  flawing  trouk  veneration  1^  their 
character.  Thus,  fiom  a  charter  of  Charlemagne  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Mans,  a.d.  796,  to 
which  M.  I'Abbi  de  Foy  refers  in  his  Notice  de  Dtplomes,  torn.  1.  p.  aoi,  that  monaieh  direct* 
hto  Judges,  If  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  administrators  of  the  revenues  of  thait 
church  and  any  perwn  whataver,  not  to  summon  the  sdmiulstrHton  to  ^pp^ar  in  **  mallo  puUioo," 
but  first  of  all  to  meet  witli  them,  aitd  to  endeavour  to  aooommodate  tne  difference  in  an  ami- 
cable manner.  This  Indulgence  was  In  process  ol  time  Improved  Into  a  legal  exemption  $  wbicli 
was  founded  on  the  same  superstitious  respect  of  the  laity  for  the  clerical  chaivcier  and  function. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Frederic  Baitiarossa,  a.d.  1172.  to  tbe 
monastery  of  Altenburg.  He  granta  them  ''Judicium  non  untum  sanguinolentls  plagse,  sed 
vita  et  mortb ; "  he  prohiblta  any  of  the  royal  Judges  fh»m  disturbing  tlH*1rJurisdielien  ;  and  the 
reason  which  he  gives  for  this  ample  concession  Is,  **  nam  quorum,  ex  Del  gratia,  ratione  dlvinl 
mtnlsterli  onus  leve  est,  et  Jugum  suave ;  nos  peiittus  nolumns  iUos  opprevslottls  contumeUa, 
vel  manu  laica,  Iktlgari."    Mencken,  Script.  Rer.  Germ.,  vol.  HI.  p.  1(;67. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  is  oontalnni  In  tbe  text,  that  I  vbtiuld  describe  th« 
manner  In  whi  h  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show  that  the  doctrines  in  it  most 
Ikvourable  to  the  power  of  the  deigy  are  founded  on  ignorance  or  supported  hv  flraud  and 
forgery.  The  r^ailer  will  find  a  fUll  account  of  these  in  Gerard,  van  Mastricbt,  Uistoila  Jurte 
Ecclesiastid,  and  In  Science  du  Gouvemement,  par  M.  lUal,  torn.  vit.  c.  1  et  3,  ^  a,  3,  etc  Thn 
history  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  ecclesiasftlcal  Jurisdiction,  with  an  account  of  tlie  arts  which 
the  clergy  employed  in  order  to  draw  causes  of  every  kind  into  tlie  spiritual  courts.  Is  no  less 
curious,  and  would  throw  great  light  upon  many  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Dark 
Ages ;  but  It  is  likewise  foreign  nom  the  present  suhJect.  Du  Cange,  in  his  Qlossaiy,  vuc. 
Curia  Chriitianitatit^  lias  collected  roost  of  the  causes  with  re»nect  to  which  ihe  clergy 
arrogated  an  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  and  refera  to  the  authors,  or  original  papers,  which  oonllrra 
his  observations.  Giannone,  In  his  Civil  History  of  Naples,  lib.  xlx.  $  3,  has  ranged  these  under 
proper  lieads,  and  scrutinises  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  with  his  usual  boldness  and  discern- 
ment. M.  Fleury  observes  tliat  the  clergy  multiplied  the  prptaxtt  fbr  extending  the  authority 
of  the  spiritual  courta  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  in  their  power  to  withdraw  almost 
every  peisun  and  every  cause  fh>m  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistnito.  (Hist.  Eoelte.,  torn, 
xlx..  Disc  Prilim.,  16.)  But,  bow  ill  founded  soever  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  nuy  have 
been,  or  wliatever  might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of  exercising  it  gsve  rise,  the 
principles  and  forms  of  their  Jurisprudence  were  fkr  more  perfect  than  that  which  was  known 
in  the  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  ecclesiastics  never  submitted,  during  any  period 
in  the  Middle  Aires,  to  the  laws  contained  in  the  codes  of  tlie  barbarous  nations,  but  were  governed 
entirely  by  the  Roman  law.  They  regulated  all  tlieir  transactions  by  such  of  Ita  muxms as 
were  preserved  by  traditlun  or  wera  oontilnvd  In  the  rheodoslan  Code  and  other  books  extant 
among  them.  This  we  learn  fhMn  a  custom  which  prevailed  unlvcrMtlly  In  those  ages.  Kvery 
persun  was  permitted  to  choose,  among  tbe  various  ooden  of  laws  then  in  force,  that  to  which  fa« 
was  willing  to  conform.  In  any  transaction  ot  importance,  It  was  usual  for  the  penonii  con- 
tracting to  mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  it  might  be  known  how  any 
oontroveray  that  should  arise  between  thvm  was  to  be  decided.  Iiinum*-rable  prooih  of  this 
occur  in  the  charten  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  clergy  considered  It  as  such  a  valuabia 
privilege  of  their  order  to  be  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  that  when  any  person  entered  into 
holy  ordere  it  was  usual  for  him  to  renounce  the  code  of  laws  to  which  he  had  been  formerly 
suhiect,  and  to  declare  that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  **  Constat  me  Johannem 
dericum,  flllum  quondam  Verandl,  aui  proteasus  sum,  ex  nations  mea,  lege  vlvere  Longubar- 
domm,  sed  tameu,  pro  honoce  ecclesiastico,  lege  nune  vhlsor  vivera  Bomana."    (Cliarta,  ▲.». 
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Itn.)  "FaralAn  pm^yter  qui  protemm  mm,  man  Moeidotil  aei,  Ugb  rhtm  Ronaiia." 
GbaiUk  A.».  L075 ;  MnrAtorl,  AofeiclilU  Kitenai,  toL  I.  p.  78.  See  likewise  Hooard,  Anciennee 
Lois  des  Francois,  etc,  vol.  I.  p.  203. 

The  code  of  Um  canon  Uw  began  to  be  compiled  early  In  the  ninth  century.  (Mfm.  de  TAcad. 
dea  Inacript.,  tom.  xvlil.  p.  34C,  etc.)  It  was  above  twooentorlesttfter  that  before  an  j  collection 
was  made  of  those  costoma  which  were  the  rule  of  Judgments  in  the  courts  of  the  barons. 
Sptritoal  Jmlges  decided,  of  Goa>se,  according  to  written  and  Iraown  laws:  lay  Jodges,  left 
witbcMrt  any  fixed  guide,  were  directed  by  louse  traditionary  customs.  But,  beside*  this  general 
advantage  of  the  canon  law,  Ita  form*  and  principles  were  more  oonMnant  to  reason,  and  more 
fkvounble  to  the  equitable  decision  of  every  point  in  controversy,  than  tboee  which  prevailed 
In  lay  ooorts.  It  appears  from  Notes  ItXl.  and  XXIII.,  concerning  private  wars  and  the  trial 
by  combat,  that  the  whole  q>irlt  of  ecclesiaaiical  Jurisprudence  was  adverse  to  those  sanguinary 
caatoms,  which  were  destructive  of  Justice ;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority  waa 
exertHl  to  aboli^  them,  and  to  substitute  trials  fay  law  and  evidence  in  their  room.  Almot^t  all 
the  forma  In  lay  rourts  whkh  contribute  to  estabiish  and  ooniinue  to  pn  serve  order  in  Judicial 
proceeding  are  borrowed  irom  the  canon  law.  ( Fleury.  Inrtit.  du  Druit  Canon.,  part  ill.  c.  6,  p.  ( 
6S.)  St.  Xioalfl,  In  his  Establlssemens,  confirms  many  of  hia  new  regnlat.una  concerning 
pnfieTty  and  the  administration  of  Justice  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  law.  from  which  he 
borrowed  them.  Tbna,  for  Instance,  the  first  hint  of  attactiing  movables  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt  waa  talceii  firom  the  canon  Uw.  (Eaub.,  Uv.  II.  c  31  et  40.)  And  likewise  the  ceuio 
tenoram,  by  a  person  who  was  Insolvent.  (Ibid.)  In  the  ssme  manner,  he  established  new 
regnlatlootf  witn  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate  Tllv.  1.  c.  89).  These  and  many 
other  aalotary  regulations  the  canonists  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  Many  otiier 
examplea  ml^t  be  produced  of  mure  perfect  Jurispmdenoe  in  the  canon  law  than  wait  known 
In  Isj'  courts.  For  thai  reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  eccleslastlciil 
Juriedlction.  Among  the  many  immunities  by  wliich  men  were  allured  to  engsge  in  the 
dangerous  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  one  of  the  most  considerable  was  the 
declaring  sncb  as  took  the  cross  to  be  subject  i  nly  to  the  spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  off 
dcdsioa  observed  In  them.    See  Note  XIII.,  and  Da  Cange,  voc.  CYticis  FrioOegia, 

Note  XXV.— Sect  1.  p.  33. 

The  rapidity  with  whkb  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  law  spread  over  Europe  it 
amaaing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandect«  was  found  at  Amalfi,  a.d.  1137.  Imerius  opened  a  college 
of  dvll  law  at  Bologna  a  few  years  after.  (Qlann.,  Hist.,  book  xi.  c.  2.)  It  begun  to  be  taught 
as  a  part  of  academical  learning  in  diffecent  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Vaocmrins  gave  lecturea  on  the  dvll  law  at  Oxford  as  early  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular  system 
of  feudal  law,  formed  pkdnly  In  imitation  of  ttie  Roman  code,  waa  composed  by  two  Mll'inese 
lawyers  about  the  year  1150.  GrNtian  publidied  the  code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions 
and  onendationa,  about  the  same  time.  The  earliest  collection  of  those  rustoms  which  8<>rved 
as  the  mk«  of  decision  In  the  conrts  of  Jnstk»  is  the  AuiteideJ^rutatewi.  They  were  compiled, 
as  the  preamble  Informs  ns.  In  the  year  luvo,  and  are  called  **  Jus  Gonsnrtndinarium  quo  rege- 
baftnr  Regnum  OrienUle.*'  (Wlllerm.  Tyr.,  lib.  xlx.  c.  2.)  But  peculiar  drcumsUnccs  gave 
oocaaioa  to  this  esrly  compilation.  The  victorious  cmsadera  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign 
ooaatiy,  and  adventurers  from  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  Fociety. 
It  wss  neoeemry  on  that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  to  regulate  the 
trsnasctions  of  lMi.<dneos  and  the  administration  of  Ja«rtioe  among  them.  But  in  no  country  of 
Knrope  waa  there,  at  that  time,  any  coileciion  of  customs,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to 
render  Uw  fixed.  The  first  undertaking  of  that  kind  was  by  Olanville,  lord  chief  Justice  of 
England,  In  his  Tractitus  de  Legibus  et  Consuftndlnlbus  Anglic,  composed  about  the  year 
1181.  The  Regiam  M^Jestatem  in  Scotland,  sscribed  to  David  L,  seems  to  be  an  imitation,  and 
a  servile  one,  of  OlaiivlUe.  Several  Scottish  antiauariea,  under  the  influence  of  that  pious 
credulity  which  deposes  men  to  assent  without  hesitation  tn  whatever  they  deem  for  the  honour 
of  their  native  country,  contend  sealously  that  the  Regiam  MaJentatem  is  a  production  prior  to 
tlie  treatise  of  Glanville,  and  have  brought  th«>mselves  to  believe  that  a  nation  in  a  superior  state 
of  Improvement  borrowed  Its  laws  and  Institutions  from  one  C(»n.siderably  lera  advanoKl  In  ita 
polith  at  progress.  The  internal  evidence  (were  It  rov  province  to  examine  it)  by  which  this 
theory  might  be  refiited  fai,  in  my  opinion,  decisive,  ilie  external  circumstances  which  have 
seduced  Scottish  authora  faito  this  nUi^take  have  been  explained  with  so  much  precU^ion  and 
candour  bj  sir  David  Dalrympie,  in  bis  examination  of  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Regiam  MaJesUtem  (Edin.,  1769,  4to),  that  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  controversy 
will  not  be  sgain  revived.  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  who  bad 
attempt»l  such  a  work  tn  France,  composed  his  Comaed,  which  Ointaina  an  account  of  the  customs 
of  the  country  of  Vermandois  in  the  reign  of  St.  Ix>uis,  which  began  a.d.  1226.  Beaumanoir, 
the  author  of  the  Oonstumes  de  Beanvoiala,  lived  about  the  same  time.  The  Establissemens  of 
81.  IxKBia,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  customs  which  prevailed  within  the  royal  dumains 
were  published  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  As  soon  aa  men  became  acquainted  with  the 
aArantaces  of  having  written  customs  and  lawa  to  which  they  oonld  have  reoouxse  on  every 
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ooeation,  the  pnctlct  of  collecting  tbem  became  common.  Charles  YIT.  of  France,  bj  an  otH' 
Vuiice  A.D.  145).  appointed  the  cuatomary  laws  in  every  province  of  France  to  be  collected  and' 
arranged.    Velly  et  Villaret,  Histoire.  torn.  xvi.  p.  113. 

His  Bucceeeor,  Louis  XI.,  renewed  ihe  ii\Janction.  Bnt  this  salutary  nnd<>rtaklng  hath  never 
been  fully  executed,  and  the  Jurisprudence  pf  the  French  nation  remains  m  re  obecure  and 
uncertain  than  it  would  have  been  if  these  prudent  regulations  of  their  monarchs  had  taken 
eflect.  A  mode  of  Judicial  determination  was  established  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  Mffonm  the 
clearest  proof  that  Judges,  while  tb<  y  had  no  other  mle  to  direct  their  decrees  but  unwritten  tiid 
traditionary  customs,  were  I'ften  at  a  Ices  how  to  And  out  the  facta  and  principles  according  to 
w  bleb  they  were  bound  to  decide.  Tbey  were  obliged,  in  dubious  cases,  to  call  a  certain  number 
or  old  men,  and  to  lny  the  case  before  them,  that  they  nftght  inform  them  wliat  was  the  pructice 
or  custom  *Aiih  regard  to  the  point.  This  was  called  enqueste  y-ar  tourbe.  {J)\i  Cange,  v«  e. 
Turba.)  The  effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  have  been  explained  by  91.  de 
Muiitesquieu  (liv.  xxvili.  c.  A2\  and  by  Mr.  Humi*  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  441).  I  have 
adopted  many  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  to  review  any  subject  which  such  writers  have 
considered,  without  receiving  fh>m  them  light  and  informiition  ?  At  the  tiame  time,  I  am  con> 
vinced  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  was  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Europe  dunnr  the 
Middle  Ages  as  is  commonly  bellevt'd.  My  subject  does  not  require  me  to  examine  this  point. 
Many  striking  facU  with  regard  to  it  are  collected  by  Donate  Antonio  d'  Astl,  Dell'  Uao  e 
Autoriti  della  Ragione  civile  nelle  Provlncle  dell'  Imperio  Occidental*,  Nap..  17S1,  2  vols,  8vo. 

That  the  civ.  1  law  is  Intimately  connected  with  the  municipal  jurisprudence  in  several 
countries  of  Europe  is  a  fkct  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  illustration.  Even  in  England, 
where  the  common  law  is  >.uppoeed  tu  form  a  system  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Roman  code, 
and  although  such  as  apply  in  that  country  to  the  study  of  the  common  law  boast  of  this  distinc- 
tion H  ith  some  degree  of  anecutlon,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  Ideas  and  maxims  uf  ttie  civil 
law  are  incorporated  into  the  £ngll»h  Jurisprudence.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ingenious 
and  learned  author  of  Obsenratioi.s  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  Ancient,  3rd  edit.,  p.  76,  etc. 

Note  XXVI.— Sect.  L  p.  34. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  makes  it  evident  that  war  was  the  sole  profession  off 
geuUemen.  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  in  their  education.  Even  after  some  change 
in  niannere  began  to  take  place,  and  the  civil  arts  of  life  had  acquired  some  reputation,  t&» 
ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the  accomplishments  necessary  for  a  person  ot  noble  birth  coa^ 
tinned  long  in  force.  In  the  Memoires  de  Fleurangea,  p.  9,  etc.,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
Touihful  exercises  and  occupations  of  Francis  L,  and  they  were  altogether  martial  and  athletic 
I'bat  father  of  letter^  owed  his  relish  for  them,  not  to  education,  but  to  his  own  good  sense  and 
good  taste.  The  manners  of  the  superior  order  of  ecclesianics  during  the  Middle  Ages  furnish 
the  strongest  proof  that,  in  some  Instances,  the  distinction  of  professions  was  not  c(»mpletely 
ascertained  in  Europe.  The  functions  and  character  of  the  clergy  are  obviously  very  d  flTerent 
from  those  of  laymen ;  and  among  the  Inferior  ordere  of  churchmen  this  conRtituted  a  distinct 
character  separate  from  that  of  other  citizens.  But  the  dignified  eccleNlastioi,  who  were  fre- 
quently of  noble  birth,  wt* re  above  such  a  distinction ;  they  retained  the  idea  of  what  belonged 
to  them  as  gentlemen,  and,  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  popes  or  the  canomt  of  councils,  they  boro 
arms,  led  their  vassals  to  the  fie.d,  and  fought  at  their  head  in  battle.  Among  ih*  m  the  priest- 
hood was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  military  acoomplishm«  nts  which  tbey  thought 
essential  to  theui  as  gentlemen  were  cultivated ;  the  theological  science  and  pacific  virtues 
suitable  to  their  spiritual  function  were  mglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  bt  came  a  laborious  study,  and  the  practice  of  it  a  separate  pro- 
fesMlon,  such  persons  as  rose  to  eminence  In  it  obtained  honours  which  had  formerly  been  appro- 
priated to  solditrrs.  Knighthood  was  the  most  illustrious  mark  of  distinction  during  several 
ages,  and  conferred  privileges  to  which  rank  or  birth  alone  waa  not  entitled.  To  this  high 
dignitv  periions  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  wtre  thereby  plactl  on 
a  level  with  those  whom  their  military  talents  had  rendered  conspicuous.  JtiUt  juslttia,miU9 
titeratut,  became  common  titles.  Matthew  Paris  mentions  such  knights  as  early  as  a.d.  1351. 
If  a  Judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  courts  of  Justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  (Pasquier,  Kecherches,  liv.  xi.  c.  16,  p.  13U ;  Disaertations  lilstorioues 
sur  la  Chevalerie,  par  Honore  de  Sainte- Marie,  p.  194  etc.)  A  profcKslon  that  led  to  offices  which 
ennobled  the  persons  who  held  them  grew  into  credit,  and  the  people  of  Europe  became  accus- 
tomed to  see  men  rise  to  eminence  by  civil  as  well  as  military  talents. 

Note  XXVIL— Sect  L  p.  35. 

The  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  once  under  the  view  of  my  readera  audi 
facte  and  circumstances  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what  is  contained  tn  that  part  of  tlw 
hi  tory  to  which  tbey  refcr.  When  these  lay  scsttered  in  many  different  anthors,  and  were 
Itakcu  from  books  noi  generally  known,  or  which  many  of  my  readen  might  find  it  dlssgrcsabto 
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to  ooamtt,  I  thoogbi  it  would  be  ofadTantage  to  ooUect  tbem  toMilMr.  But  when  evetything 
itece«>«ry  for  tbe  priiof  or  illustration  of  my  Qamiive  or  reftSonTng  may  be  foand  In  any  one 
biiok  which  is  g<-nerally  Icnown,  or  dewrve^  to  be  ao,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  it. 
This  is  the  caae  with  respect  to  i  hlvalry.  Almost  every  fact  which  1  have  mentioned  in  the 
lexu  tof^eiher  with  many  other  curloua  and  instruciive  particulars  roiioenilng  this  Angular 
institution,  mny  be  found  in  Memoires  sur  I'ancienne  Cfaexalerie  considered  conune  une  li^tab- 
Ijawfiiiint  poliuqoe  et  militaire,  par  M.  de  la  Cuine  de  ike.  Palaye. 

Note  XXVIII.— Sect  I.  p.  37. 

The  ral\|ect  of  my  Inqniries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  progress  of  science. 
The  Cacta  and  obaerTatlone  which  I  have  produced  are  sufflcient  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  its 
protprcan  upon  manners  and  the  state  of  wHlKy.  While  science  was  aliogi  ther  extinct  in  the 
western  parts  of  l::urope,  it  was  ctiltlvati>d  In  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grec  an 
empire.  But  tlie  subtile  genius  of  ths  U  reelcs  turned  almost  entirely  to  theological  dixpnuUon . 
The  Latins  burrowed  that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  uf  the  coiitroverdes  which  btih  occupy 
•ad  divide  theologians  took  their  rise  among  the  G reeks,  from  whom  the  other  Eurupeann 
derived  a  considerable  piirt  of  their  knowledge.  (See  the  testimony  of  Ailiicss  Silvius,  ap.  C'on- 
ring;lam  de  Aniiq.  Academicis,  p.  43;  Histoire  lit. Entire  de  France,  torn.  vil.  p.  113,  etc.,  tom. 
U.  p.  16 1,  etc)  Soon  after  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  wasestabli»hed  in  the  East,  Mime  illusuious 
pflnoes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  when  the  Arabinns  turned  their 
•Ueaiion  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeka  and  Romans,  the  cha5te  and  correct 
taste  of  their  works  of  genius  appeared  fHgid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  «ann 
Inaslnation.  Though  they  could  not  admire  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Rome* 
tbey  were  seradhle  to  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  Tiie  operations  of  the  intellect  are  more 
fixed  and  uniform  tliaii  those  of  the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  maken  an  impression  nearly  the 
same  in  every  place ;  the  ideas  of  what  U  beauiiful,  elegant,  or  sublime  vary  in  different  climates. 
Itie  Arabians,  though  they  neglected  Homer,  iransUtcd  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek 
pbtlosopfaers  into  their  own  language,  and,  guided  by  their  precepts  and  discoveries,  applied 
tltemselves  with  great  ardour  to  ihe  study  of  geometry,  ai^tronomy.  medicine,  dialectics,  and 
metaphysics.  In  the  three  form  r  they  made  con>iil«-able  and  uneful  inipiovet*  ems,  which 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  advance  those  vclenees  to  that  high  degree  of  perfection  which 
tbey  have  attained.  In  the  two  latter  th<  y  <  hose  Aristotle  for  their  guide,  and,  refining  on  the 
subtle  and  distinguishing  spirit  which  charactei  lies  his  philosophy,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great 
des««e  IHvolona  and  unintelli]Kible.  The  schools  established  in  the  iCast  for  teaching  and  cultl- 
vsting  these  sciences  were  in  high  reputation.  They  communicated  their  love  of  science  tu 
their  ooontfymen,  who  conquered  AArica  and  Sp^in  ;  and  the  schools  instituted  there  were  little 
Infierior  in  fame  tu  those  in  the  Enst.  Many  of  the  persons  who  distinguished  titemselvcs  by 
their  proflclen<7  In  science  daring  the  twelflli  and  thirteenth  ceniuries  were  educated  among 
the  Arabians.  Bruckerus  collects  many  instances  of  this  (Histor.  Philos ,  vol.  ill.  p.  6j$i,  etc  ). 
Almost  all  the  men  eminent  for  science  during  several  cent  uiies.  If  thrydid  not  resort  in  person 
to  the  schools  in  Afrkui  and  Spain,  were  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Arab  an:*.  The  first 
knowledge  of  tlie  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages  wss  acquired  by  translations  of 
Arl!4oile's  works  otit  of  the  Arabic.  The  ArabUn  commentators^  were  deemed  the  most  skilful 
and  authentic  guides  in  the  study  of  hL«  system.  (Conring.,  Antlq.  Acad.,  Diss.  III.  p.  96,  etc. ; 
Snpplem.,  p.  341,  etc;  Murat.,  Antiquit.  Ital.,  vol.  iii.  ^  932,  etc.)  From  them  the  schoolmen 
derived  the  genius  and  principles  of  tnelr  philoeopby,  which  contribuied  so  much  to  retard  the 
progress  of  true  science. 

The  csUbiishment  of  colleges  or  untverdtles  Is  a  remarkable  era  In  literary  history.  The 
schools  in  rathednils  and  monasteries  confined  themselves  cbleflv  to  the  teuchtiig  of  grammar. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  masrers  employed  In  that  office.  But  in  colleges,  professors  were 
appointed  to  teach  all  the  different  parts  of  scl  nee.  Ilie  course  or  order  of  education  was  fixed. 
The  time  that  ought  to  1>e  allotted  to  the  study  of  esi  h  science  was  ascertained.  A  regular  form 
of  trying  the  proficiency  of  students  was  prescribed  ;  and  acadeniicul  titles  and  honours  were 
oonArred  on  such  as  acquitted  tliemselve^  with  approbation.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  theae  Is  given  hy  .sebi  Bacmeisterus.  Aniiquitat'  a  RostochienMes,  sive  Historia  Urbis 
ct  Academic  Rostoch.  ap.  Monumenu  inedita  K»-r.  Germ.,  per  E.  J.  de  We>tphHlen,  vol.  iii. 
».  7sl,  Lips.,  1743.  llie  flist  obKOure  mention  of  these  academical  degrees  in  the  University  of 
I'iirls  (firvm  which  the  other  universities  in  E  rope  have  borrowed  most  of  their  customs  and 
mstttotlons)  occurs  a.p.  1315.  (Crevier,  Hist,  de  TUniv.  de  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  296,  etc.)  They 
were  completely  establiahed  a.d.  1231.  (Ibid..  248.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  several 
privileges  to  which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.  One  circnmstance  is  (sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  high  d'^gree  of  estimation  In  which  they  w  ere  held.  Dortors  in  the  different 
faculties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence,  and  the  dispute  wns  terminated  in  many  iii- 
Hances  by  silvancing  the  former  to  tlie  riignity  of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  of  which  I 
have  mentioiied.  It  was  even  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that  title  without  creation. 
Itartolufl  taught  **doctorem  actuallter  regentem  in  Jure  dvili  fier  decennium  effici  militem  ipso 
ftctOL**  (Hooot*  de  Ste.  Marie,  0laaeit.,  p.  166.)  Thh>  waa  called  "cbevalerie  dc  leitures,"  and 
6  K 
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the  •  ermns  advanced  to  tbatdigniij,  "  mllites  elf  rid."  These  new  esUbliubmentsftir  rducatii  n, 
together  with  tlie  extraurd  nai  y  honoani  cunfcrred  on  learned  men.  greatlv  Increased  the  nuuio*  r 
of  8choIa:8.  In  the  year  i262  there  were  ten  thoubund  studeiitti  in  the  untverRity  of  Bologna; 
and  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that  anivcrsilj  that  law  was  the  only  science  taught  in  it  at 
ihjit  time.  In  the  year  1340  there  were  thirty  thousand  in  the  University  of  Oxfoid.  (Speed's 
Cbron.,  ap.  Anderson's  Olironol.  Deduction  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  172.)  In  the  same  century, 
ten  thousand  persons  voted  in  a  question  agiutcd  in  the  University  of  f^ris ;  and,  mm  graduatni 
alone  were  admitted  to  that  privilege,  the  number  of  students  must  have  been  very  great. 
(Velly,  Hist,  de  Franco,  tom.  xl.  p.  U7.)  There  were  indeed  few  univerpities  in  Euro|ie  at  that 
time;  but  such  a  number  of  students  mny  never ihelebS  be  pruduced  as  a  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary ardour  with  which  men  applied  to  the  study  of  Actence  iu  ttiosa  i^fes ;  It  sbowt,  HicewiBe, 
that  they  already  began  to  oonbider  other  professions  beside  that  of  a  soldier  as  honourable  aud 
useful. 

Note  XXIX.— Sect  L  p.  38. 

The  great  variety  of  subjects  whicli  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  and  the  extent  nf  this 
upon  whirh  I  now  enter,  will  JuHify  my  ado)iting  the  ^^ords  of  M.  dft  Montesquieu  when  lie 
begins  to  treat  of  commerce.  **  I  be  subject  which  follows  would  require  tu  be  discussed  more 
at  large ;  but  the  nature  of  this  work  does  not  permit  It.  1  wish  to  glide  on  a  tranquil  stream ; 
but  I  am  hurried  along  hy  a  torrent." 

Many  proofs  «x;cur  in  history  of  the  little  Intennurse  between  nations  during  the  Middle  Age*. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  lenth  century.  Count  Bouchard,  Intending  to  found  a  monastery  i.t 
8t.  Maur  dt'S  Fo«8e^  near  Paris,  applied  to  an  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his 
sanctity,  enm^uting  him  to  conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language  in  which  he  nddri  ssed 
that  holy  man  is  singular:  he  tells  him  that  i>e  had  undettakt'ii  tiiv  labour  of  such  a  grear. 
journey ;  that  he  was  fatigued  v>  ith  the  length  of  it,  thi  refore  iiuped  to  obtain  bhi  request,  and 
that  hit*  Journey  into  stich  a  di!<tant  i-ountry  should  not  b^  in  vain.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is 
Mill  more  extraordinary.  He  r>-fuiM'd  to  comply  with  his  d  sire,  as  it  would  be  extremely 
fatiguing  to  go  along  with  itim  into  a  strange  and  unknown  ngion.  (Vita  Burciianii  veuera- 
bilis  Couiitls,  ap.  Bouqu*  t,  Rec.  des  HlKt.,  vol.  x.  p.  351.)  Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  monks  of  Ker.  ierc-s,  in  the  diocese  of  Sen«,  did  not  know  that  there  wns 
such  a  rity  as  Touniay  in  Flanders;  and  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  of  Toumay  were  eqtially 
unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Forrieres.  A  trans;icti<  n  In  which  they  wenr  both  concerned 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  Fome  intercourse'.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  monasteries 
prompted  each  to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  Alter  a  long  search,  which  is  particularly 
deacriLied.  the  diiHwvery  was  made  by  accident.  (Hcrimannns  Abbax,  De  ReKtaiinalone  8(. 
Martini  Tomacensis,  ap.  Dacher.  Spicil .  vol.  xil.  p.  4U0.)  The  ignorance  of  the  Middle  AbM 
with  re»p«  ct  to  the  situation  and  g*-<igrapby  of  remote  countries  was  still  more  remarkabK  'The 
UK)  t  ancient  geogrnpldcal  chart  which  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  that  science 
In  Europe  during  the  MMdle  Ages  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Cbronlque  de  St.  Detiys.  TbeW» 
the  three  parts  of  the  eari  h  then  knou  u  are  so  repn  scn&'d  that  Jerusalem  is  placed  lit  themtdile 
of  the  globe,  and  Alexandria  appears  to  !)e  as  near  to  it  as  Nazarvth.  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  d<'S 
Belles-lettres,  tom.  xvl.  p.  185.^  'l*h:  r*  seem  to  have  been  no  inns  or  houses  of  entertainrnt-nt 
for  the  rcct-ption  of  travellers  during  the  Middle  Ages.  (Murat.,  Antlq.  Ital.,  vol.  111.  p.  661, 
etc  )  This  is  a  proof  of  the  little  Kfterconrse  wh  ch  took  place  between  difl^rent  nations. 
Among  pe<iple  whose  manners  are  Mmple,  and  who  aiv  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  hospitality 
Is  a  virtue  of  the  llrst  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality  was  so  necensary  in  that  Htate  of  society 
which  took  place  during  tlie  Middle  Ages  that  it  was  not  o>n'*idered  as  one  of  those  virtu«*s 
which  mpn  mav  practise  i»r  not,  acconiing  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  generosity  uf 
their  hearts.  Hosp  tality  was  enforced  by  s'atut-s,  and  such  a.<  neglected  thl!«  duty  were  liable 
to  punishment.  "Quicunque  hospitl  venientl  iectum  aut  focum  negaverit,  trium  solidoinm 
Inldtione  mulctetur."  (Leg.  Burgund,  til.  xxxviii.  $1.)  •«8i  quia  homini  aliquo  pergenti  hi 
Itlncrc  m.mftionem  vetavcrit,  sixaglnta  solidus componat  in  publico."  (Capliul.,  Mb.  vi.  ^  S2.) 
Tlli.■^  hicrcaHe  of  the  penulty,  at  a  period  so  long  aft«  r  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Bur|^ndiiins 
were  published,  and  when  the  state  of  society  was  much  improved,  is  very  remarkafile.  Other 
laws  of  the  same  purport  are  colleen  d  by  Jo.  Fred.  P  lac.,  Systema  Jurii«prud.  (iermankae. 
Lips.,  1733,  p.  75.  The  Liws  of  the  Slavl  were  mon*  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentions :  they 
onlained  that  the  movables  of  an  inhospitable  penton  sFiould  be  confiscated,  and  his  house  burnt. 
They  were  even  so  solicitous  fur  ihi-  entertninment  of  strangers  that  they  permitt  d  the  land- 
lord to  steal  for  thp  support  of  his  guest.  **  Qtiod  noctu  furatus  fuei  is,  eras  appone  hospitlbns  " 
(Uerum  Mecleburgicar.,  lib.  vdi.  a  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr.,  Li|M.,  1751,  p.  50.)  In  consi-qnence  of  these 
laws,  or  of  the  state  of  society  which  made  It  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abounded  while 
the  intercour-e  among  men  was  inconsiderable,  and  secured  the  stranger  a  kind  reception 
under  every  roof  where  hr  chose  to  take  shelter.  This,  too,  pmv-s  clearly  that  the  Intereouise' 
among  men  was  rare ;  for  as  wm  as  this  became  ftvquent,  what  was  a  pleasure  became  a  burden, 
and  the  entcrtaiuing  of  travellers  wa-*  converted  into  a  branch  of  cummeroe. 

But  the  laws  of  the  Middle  Ages  aflbrd  a  proof  still  more  convincing  of  the  sm-tU  Intercouree 
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beimgii  dllfcrral  nstlobs.  Th"  gmliM  of  the  fendftl  ayaleDi,  m  well  m  the  iplrit  of  JMkni«y 
which  always  aocoin|Muiie8  ignorance,  ooncniTed  In  diaooorafftng  ■imigera  firom  seitling  in  any 
new  country.  If  a  perauo  remoTed  from  one  provhioe  in  a  kingdom  to  another,  lie  wm  buund 
within  a  >ear  and  a  day  to  aclcnowledgt*  biuinelf  the  vawuil  of  the  baron  in  whoee  estate  lie 
settled;  If  he  neglected  to  do  so,  h"  became  lUble  to  a  penalty ;  and  if  at  his  death  he  n«  glecinl 
to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron  within  whone  territory  he  had  resided,  all  his  goods  were 
confiscated.  The  hardshipe  impoeed  on  foreigners  settling  in  a  country  were  still  more  intoleralile. 
In  mure  early  times  the  superior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  foreigner  settled  might  seize 
Ilia  prr  on  and  reduce  him  to  servitude.  Very  striking  iustancea  of  this  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  Middie  Ages.  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Normans  in  the  ninth  oenturv  obliged  many 
tniiabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But,  instead  of  being  received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitli-d 
them,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Both  the  civd  and  ecclesUstlCiil  powers  found 
It  n'  ccesary  to  interpose  In  order  to  pot  a  stop  to  this  barbarous  practice.  (Putgiesser.,  de 
8uta  !Jervor.,  lib.  L  e.  1,  A  16.)  In  other  countries  the  kws  permitted  the  inhabiianu  of  the 
marHime  provlnoes  U>  redoes  such  ss  were  shipwrecked  on  their  oosst  to  servitude.  (Ibid., 
f  It.)  This  barbarous  coAiom  prevaiied  In  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  practice  uf  seising 
the  coods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  of  drnflscating  them  as  the  property  uf  the 
Vifd  on  whose  m  «nor  they  were  thrown,  seems  to  liave  been  uni  ventaL  ( De  Westpnalt* n,  Monom. 
incdita  Rer.  Germ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  9U7,  etc.,  sod  Do  Oange,  vuc.  La-jonum;  Beehr..  Rer.  Mecleb., 
Hb.  vili.  p.  ftli.)  Among  the  ancient  Welsh  three  sorts  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and 
a  leper,  might  be  killed  with  impunity.  (Leges  Hoel  Dda,  quoted  in  Ofaw-rvat.  on  the  Sutntes, 
ch  elly  the  more  Andent,  p.  2S.)  M.  de  Lauriere  prodticen  severnl  ancient  deeds  which  pnive 
that  in  diffrent  provino'S  of  France  strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the  lord  on  whose  Unds  they 
settled.  (Oluesalre  dii  Droit  Francis,  art.  Aubainte^  p.  92.)  Beanmanoir  says,  " Th.it  there  are 
oeverAl  places  In  France  In  which,  if  a  stranger  fixes  his  residence  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he 
becomes  the  slave  of  the  lord  of  the  ma"or. "  (Const,  de  Beau  v.,  ch.  45.  p.  254. )  Asa  praci  ice 
so  oinrrary  to  humanity  could  not  »nbsif<t  long,  the  superior  lonls  found  it  necessary  to  rest 


■atisllcd,  instead  of  enslaving  aliens,  with  levying  certain  annual  taxes  upon  them,  or  imposing 
upon  them  sot»e  extraoidln.«ry  duties  or  ser^ic -s.  iiut  when  any  stranger  died,  he  cuuld  not 
convey  his  effects  by  will ;  and  all  bis  real  mm  well  an  personal  estate  fell  to  the  kins,  or  to  tho 


lord  of  the  barony,  to  the  ezclusiun  uf  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  in  France  droit  d'au- 
fta<«WL  (Pr^f.  de  Lfiuri^re,  Ordon.,  torn.  1.  p.  16 ;  Hrussel,  torn.  II.  p.  9U ;  Im  Cange.  voc.  Albani ; 
Posnuier  Rech«Tches,  p.  367.)  This  prsctice  •!  confiscating  the  effects  of  strangers  upoti  their 
death  was  very  anrieiiL  It  Is  mentl«>n'>d,  though  very  obscurely,  in  a  'aw  of  Cbnrlemagne, 
AJD.  s>3.  Cspitnl.  Balnx.,  p.  &07,  ^  ft.  Nut  only  persons  who  were  bum  in  a  foieign  country 
were  sobject  to  the  ** droit  d  anbalne,"  bnt  lu  some  countries  siich  as  removed  from  one  diocese 
•o  another,  or  tr»m  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another.  (Brussel  vol.  li.  pp.  947,  94t«'.)  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  Interoourse  between  nations. 
Something  similar  lo  It,  however,  may  be  f«mnd  in  the  ancient  laws  of  every  kingdom  In  Europe. 
With  respect  to  Italy,  see  Murai.,  Ant.,  vul.  U.  p.  14.  As  nations  advanced  in  improvement, 
tiaio  prsctire  was  gradnally  abolished.  It  is  nu  small  dlsgrsce  to  the  French  Jurihpmdfnce  that 
this  barbarous,  inhospitable  cu.«(tom  should  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
fliTi  lined. 

The  eonlMon  and  outrage  which  abonnded  imder  a  feeble  form  of  government,  hicapable  of 
framing  or  execnting  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  onnunnnlcatlon  between  the  different  pro- 
▼inees  of  the  saa-*  kingdom  extremely  dangcrooo.  It  appearn  fhmi  a  letter  of  Lnpus,  abbot  of 
Ferr  eres,  in  the  ninth  century,  that  the  highways  were  somnch  InliBned  by  banditti  that  it  was 
T  lor  travellera  to  form  themselves  Into  companies  or  caravans,  that  theymlght  be  safe 


from  the  asMoltv  of  robbfra.  (Booqufl.  Ri«nell  des  HUt.,  vol  vil.  p.  616.)  The  nomrrous 
regnlatlons  pnblishod  by  Charks  thi*  Baki  in  the  same  eenlury  discover  tbe  fitM)oency  of  the^e 
diwirdere;  end  socfa  acts  of  violence  were  become  so  common  that  by  many  they  were  hardly 
coosfclered  as  crimlnjl.  ^m  this  reason  tbi'  inferior  Judices^  calli  d  "oentenarii,"  were  required 
to  take  an  usth  that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  themselves,  nor  protert  such  as 
were  guilty  «*f  that  crime,  ((kpltul.,  edit.  Balux,  vol.  11.  pp.  63,  68.)  The  historians  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  give  pathKlc  descriptions  of  these  disorders.  Some  remarkable 
|M.«isages  to  this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr.,  Rer  Mecleb.,  lib.  viii.  p.  603.  They 
became  so  fkvqnent  and  andadous  that  the  authoiity  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to 
repr-M  them.  The  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  was  celled  in  to  aid  it.  Councils  were  held  with 
great  solemnity,  the  bodies  of  tbe  saints  were  brought  thither,  snd.  in  presence  of  tbeir  ^acTed 
relics,  anath^Hnaa  were  denounced  against  rubtien  and  other  violatore  of  tbe  public  peace. 
(BDoquet,  Recnell  des  Hist.,  tom.  x.  pp.  360,  431,  6.16.)  One  of  these  f  rros  of  excommunica- 
tion, hsoed  A.D.  988,  is  still  pr>  served,  and  is  si>  sin^nilar,  snd  oomposfd  with  eloquence  of  such 
a  pecoliar  kind,  that  It  will  not  perha(>8  be  deemed  unworihy  of  a  place  here.  After  tbe  usual 
introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  which  gnve  occask>n  to  tbe  anathema,  it  runs  thus : 
**  Obt^mt^breei-ani  oeoli  vestrt,  qni  concopiverunt ;  arescant  manos,  qnw  rapuerunt ;  debilit«>ntur 
omnia  membra,  one  xdJiivenint.  Semper  laboretls,  nee  requiem  Invfniatls,  fhictuqoe  vestrl 
Uborls  privcmlnL    Formidetis,  et  pavestis,  a  facie  persequentls  et  non  peiseqnentis  hoctis,  ui 
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Ubeacf'iido  deflcUtis.  Sit  poriio  veitn  cum  Jnda  tnditore  I>oialnl,  in  tenm  mortis  et  teocbra^ 
rum ;  donee  ccHtU  vesira  ad  BftliirfactloQem  pleoam  convertautur. — ^Ne  oesMnt  a  vublB  has  niale- 
dlctlones,  scelrrum  yestruram  persecuirices,  quamdia  p.rmanebitifl  in  peccato  perTuloiiia. 
Amen.  Fiat,  FUt."    Boaquet,  ibid.,  p.  517. 

Note  XXX.— Sect.  I.  p.  40. 

With  respect  to  the  progrem  of  commeroe,  which  I  have  describf^  p.  37,  etc.,  it  may  Ite 
ob>erved  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  aume  c-ommerce  with  the  cities  of  the  Greek  empire 
as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported  into  their  own  country  the  ricli  cummodititti 
of  the  East.  (Murat,  Antiq  Ital..  vol.  li.  p.  nai.)  lu  the  tenth  century  the  Venetians  iiad 
opened  a  t^ade  with  Ali-xaudrla  in  Egyt»t.  (Ibid.)  The  iuhubiUnts  of  Anialfi  and  Fiaa  had 
liken ise  exteudwl  tiieir  trade  to  the  same  ports.  (MuraL,  ib.,  pp.  884,  M».)  The  t- fleets  of  tiie 
crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  ot  the  Italian  states,  and  particularly  that 
which  they  carried  on  with  the  £ust,  I  baye  explained,  p.  IC  of  this  volume.  They  not  only 
importfd  the  Indian  commodities  from  the  li^ast,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric 
in  their  own  country.  Some  of  these  are  enumerated  i>y  Muratori  in  his  DiMserutions  con- 
cerning the  arU  and  tlie  weaving  ot  th**  M Iddie  Ages.  (Antiq.  lul.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  MV,  399.) 
They  made  great  progress  particularly  in  the  manu.acture  of  silk,  which  tkid  long  been  ptvu- 
liar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stuffs  were  of  such  high  priue  in  ancient  Rome  tiiat 
only  a  few  persons  of  the  Mrst  rank  were  abl«  to  pui  chase  tliem.  Under  Aurflian,  a.d.  270,  a 
pound  of  silk  was  equal  in  value  to  a  poand  uf  gold.  **  Absit  ut  auro  flla  peusentnr.  Libra 
eiiim  auri  tunc  libra  sericl  ftiit."  (Vopiscus,  in  Ann  llano.)  Jostinlan,  in  the  vixth  century, 
intrudttced  the  art  of  n  ariOK  silk-worms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  ihi!  commodity  somewhat 
more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  groat  value  as  to  remain  an  article  of  luxury  or 
magniflceno-,  re>erveU  only  for  |>e:sons  of  the  first  order,  or  fur  public  solemn.ties.  Roger  I., 
king  of  Sicily,  aiwut  the  year  1130,  carried  off  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  siik-traiie  from 
Aihe<  8,  and,  settling  them  in  Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his  kingtiom,  fh>m 
which  it  was  communicated  to  other  |iarts  of  Italy.  (Giauuon.,  Hist,  of  Maples,  b.  xi.  c.  7.) 
Thla  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  coumion  that  about  the  middle  of  the  fourt  «nth  century  a 
tnousand  citisens  of  Genoa  appeared  in  one  procession  clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a 
production  of  the  East.  Some  plants  of  the  sngar-cane  were  bn*ngbt  from  Atdia ;  and  the  first 
attempt  to  cultivate  them  in  Sicily  was  made  about  toe  middl<*  of  the  twelfth,  century.  From 
thence  they  were  transplanted  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  From  ftpa  n  they  were 
carr  ed  to  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Isles,  and  at  length  into  the  New  World  Lndovico  Ouic< 
cijnihii.  In  enumeraUng  the  goods  imported  into  Antwerp  about  the  yi'ar  1500,  mentions  the 
sugar  wjbich  tbt^  received  fium  Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  considerable  article.  He  describes 
that  sngar  as  the  product  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  IsUuids.  (l>escritt.  de'  Paeai  Ra&Hl, 
1^.  180,  181.)  The  sugar-cane  wus  intruJuced  into  the  West  Indies  b?fore  that  lime;  but  he 
cultivation  of  It  was  not  hu  improved  or  so  extensive  as  to  fUrolsh  an  article  of  much  con- 
sequence in  commerce.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  though  sugar  was  not  raised  in  such  quantities  or 
emplO}-ed  for  so  many  purposes  as  to  become  one  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  conidderablf  article  in  the  coiiimfrce  of  the  Italian  ststes. 

These  vari>  us  commodities  with  which  the  luliaus  furnished  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
procured  them  a  favourable  reception  in  every  kingdom.  They  were  established  in  France  in 
the  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  immunities.  They  not  only  obtained  every  indnU 
genoe  favourable  lo  their  commerce,  but  personal  rights  and  privileges  were  grantii]  to  them 
wblch  the  nativrti  of  the  kingdom  did  not  ei\Joy.  (Ordon.,  tom.  Iv.  p.  668.)  by  a  special  pro- 
viso they  were  exempted  from  the  droit  d'aubaine.  (Ibid.,  p.  670.)  As  the  I..ombardB  (a 
name  fV«quently  given  to  all  Italian  merchants  in  many  partt  of  Europe)  engrossed  the  traae 
of  every  kingdom  in  which  they  settled  they  became  masters  ot  its  cash.  Money,  of  course, 
wss  In  their  hands  not  only  a  sign  of  the  \alue  of  other  comiiMMlitiea,  but  became  an  oliject  of 
commerce  itself.  They  dealt  largely  as  bankers.  In  an  ordinance,  X.d.  1295,  we  find  them 
styled  mercotoret  and  camptoret.  They  carried  on  this  as  well  bb  other  brancbett  of  tneir  com- 
merce  with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  natural  to  monopolizers  who  are  not 
restrained  by  tlie  competition  of  rival  traders.  An  absurd  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Aires  was,  however,  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demand^  and  msy 
be  pleaded  in  apology  for  them.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advanuge  unleM  the  persons 
who  lend  a  sum  ot  money  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  risk  which  tiiey  run  in  permitting  another  to  traffic  v^ith  their  stock.  This  premium  is 
fixed  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries,  and  is  called  the  legal  interest  of  money.  But  the 
fkthers  of  the  Church  had  preposterously  applied  the  prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  to  the 
payment  of  legal  interest,  and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  Aristotle, 
whose  eentiments  they  followed  implicitly  and  without  examination,  adopted  the  same  error, 
and  enforced  It.  (Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iL  p.  466.)  Thu« 
the  Lombards  found  (hems<>lves  engaged  in  a  traffic  which  was  everywhere  deemed  crimiual 
and  odious.  They  were  liable  to  punishment  If  detected.  They  were  not  sstisfied,  thereioi«, 
With  that  moderate  premium  which  they  might  have  claimed  if  their  trado  had  been  open  and 
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antborlzed  hj  law.  Thcj  exacted  a  earn  proportiooal  to  the  danger  and  InCfuny  of  a  diecovery. 
AcooiUnglr,  we  find  tbat  H  was  ustuil  W  tbera  to  demand  twenty  per  cent.  ft*r  tbe  use  of 
noney  in  the  thirteenth  century.  (Murat.,  Antlq.  lul.,  vol.  t.  p.  893.)  Aboat  the  beginning 
of  tbdt  centnry  tbe  connteee  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  In  order  to  pay  her 
hasband's  ransom.  She  procnred  ilie  snm  requisite  eiilter  from  Iialiaii  merchants  or  from 
Jews.  Tbe  lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  above  twenty  per  cent.,  and  Mmie  of 
them  exacted  near  thirty.  (Martene  snd  Dnrand.,  Tbesaur.  Anecdotorum,  vol.  i.  p.  8m6.) 
In  tbe  fourteenth  century,  a.d.  1311.  Pliflip  IV.  fixed  the  interest  which  might  be  legally 
exacted  m  the  fairs  of  Cbampsgne  at  twen^  per  cent.  (Ordon.,  torn.  i.  p.  484.)  Tbe  interest 
of  money  In  Aragon  was  somewhat  lower.  James  i.,  a.d.  1342,  fixed  It  by  i.A  w  at  eighteen  per 
cent.  (Fetr.  de  Marcs,  Jftirea,  sivc  Limes  Ill-pan.,  App.,  1433.)  As  late  as  the  year  U90,  it 
appears  that  tbe  interest  of  m<»ey  in  Placentia  was  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  cent.  This  is  the 
m(>re  f-xtraordhiary  because  at  that  time  the  commerce  of  tbe  Italiaiw  states  was  become  con- 
sidenble.  (Memorie  ttoricbe  de  Plaoeina,  torn.  viil.  p.  104.  Piac^  1760.)  it  appears  from 
1.4ML  Gulodardinl  that  Charles  V.  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  bis  dominions  in  the  Low 
Gouotries  at  twelve  per  cent.,  and  at  the  thne  when  be  wrote,  about  tbe  year  l&M,  it  was  not 
VBcommon  to  exact  more  than  that  sum.  He  oompUiiis  of  this  a**  exorb.tant,  and  points  out 
Its  bad  effects  both  on  aicrfCDlture  and  commerce.  (Descritt.  de'  Pstsi  Bsssi,  p.  172.)  This 
b^ft  interest  of  money  is  alone  a  proof  that  the  profits  on  commerce  were  exorbitant,  and  tbat 
ft  was  not  carried  on  to  great  extent.  Tbe  Lombards  were  likewise  establislied  in  England  in 
the  thirteenth  centnry,  and  a  ounsUlerable  street  In  tbe  city  of  liondon  siili  bears  their  name. 
They  enjoyed  great  privileges,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  oonunerce,  particularly  as  bankers. 
(See  Anderson's  Cbronol.  Deduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  137,  160,  2M,  231,  where  tbe  sUtutes  or  other 
anthoritles  which  coDflrm  tMs  aie  quoted  )  But  tbe  chief  mart  for  Italian  oomniodkies  was  at 
Bmges.  Navigation  was  then  so  imprrfect  that  to  sail  firom  any  port  In  tbe  Baltic  and  to 
return  sgsin  was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  summer.  For  tbat  reason,  a 
Bktfcaalne  or  storebouM,  half-way  between  the  commercial  ciUes  in  tiie  North  and  those  in 
Italy,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  pitched  upon  as  tbe  most  convenient  station.  Tbat 
dioice  introduced  vast  wealth  into  the  Low  Countries.  Bruges  was  at  oiioe  (be  staple  fur 
English  wool,  for  the  woollen  and  linen  munnfactum  of  tbe  NetberUnds,  for  tbe  naval  ston* 
and  other  bulky  commodities  of  tbe  Nonb,  and  for  the  IndUn  KMnmodities  as  well  m  domestic 
vrodnctioiis  imported  by  the  Italian  states.  The  extent  of  its  cummeroe  In  Indian  gocds  with 
Venice  alone  appears  from  one  f  ict.  In  the  yesr  1318  five  Ven>  tian  galf asses  Liden  with 
Indian  oommoditles  arriv*^  st  Bmges  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  JUr.  These 
«lea<«es  were  vessels  of  very  conniiirrable  burden.  ^L.  Gnic^  Descritt.  de'  Paesi  Baasl,  p.  174.) 
Bruges  was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  M«ny  proof*  of  this  occur  in  tbe  historians 
and  recovds  of  tbe  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But,  injaesd  of  mulUi  lying  quotatfons, 
I  shall  refer  my  naAtt*  to  Andersitn.  vol.  i.  pp.  12. 137,  213,  34C  etc.  Tlie  nature  of  this  work 
pn-vents  me  from  entering  into  sny  more  minute  detail,  but  there  ere  some  detached  facts 
which  give  a  high  idea  of  tne  wealth  both  of  the  FIemif>h  and  lUlian  commerc  al  statea  The 
duke  of  Brabant  contracted  bia  daughter  to  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  £dwanl  111.  of  England, 
A.p.  1338,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  may  reckon  to  be  of  eaual  value  witb  three  hundred 
thousand  |iounds  of  our  present  money.  (Rymer's  Foedera.  vol.  v.  p.  li3.)  John  Gaieaxio 
Tiscootl,  duke  of  Milan,  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence.  Bd want's  third  si>n,  a.d.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  equal  to  two  hundred 
tbouaand  Donnds  of  our  present  motiey.  (Rymer's  Foeilera,  vol.  vl.  p  647.^  Tbpse  exorbitaut 
•nms.  so  mt  exceed!  ng  what  was  then  granted  bj  the  most  powerfttl  monarchs,  and  a  hich  appear 
extraonilnsry  even  in  the  present  age,  whm  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  increased,  must 
kave  arisen  from  the  riches  wblcb  flowed  into  those  countries  from  their  extensive  and  Iuctsp 
Mve  commeroe.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on  the  Baltic  Sea  seems  to 
have  be-  n  tbe  berring-flshery,— the  shoals  of  herrings  frequenting  at  that  time  the  coarts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  In  the  ssme  msnner  ss  they  now  resort  t<»  tbe  Br  tlsh  ooai>t!<.  The  effects 
of  tl:la  fishery  are  thus  described  by  an  author  of  the  tbfarteenth  century.  Tbe  Danes  ssys  be, 
who  were  formerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  in  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine 
linen.  For  tbey  abouiKl  with  wealth  flowing  from  tlw ir  annual  fishery  on  tbe  coast  of  Sciionen ; 
•o  that  all  natfons  resort  to  them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  commodities,  that 
they  may  purchase  herrings,  which  tbe  Divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.  Amoldus  Lube- 
•  ^     •     ,deUrblb.C 


eensis,  ap.  Ci*nrlng.,  de  Urbib.  German.,  ^  87. 

Tbe  Hanseatic  League  U  tbe  most  powerful  commercial  confederacy  known  in  history.  Its 
origin  towards  tbe  close  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  and  tbe  objects  of  its  union,  sre  described  fay 
Knipsebildt.  TrscUt>is  Historioo-Poiitico  Juridicns  de  Juribus  ( ivlut.  Imper.,  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
Anderson  has  mentioned  ttie  chief  facts  with  respect  to  their  comm'^rdal  progress,  the  extent 
of  tlie  prlvlIegeM  which  tliey  obtained  in  different  countries,  th-ir  successful  wars  with  several 
monardis.  ss  well  ss  the  spirit  and  seal  with  which  tbey  contended  for  thone  libertlen  an<l  rights 
without  whkrh  It  U  Impossible  to  csrry  on  commerce  to  advantage  Tbt*  vigoroun  offu'ts  of  a 
society  of  merchants  attentive  only  to  commercial  obji-cts  could  not  fail  of  dlffuRing  new 
and  mors  liberal  Idaas  concerning  Justice  and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  they 
8  uied. 
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In  EncUad  tlw  progrew  of  commerce  was  extremely  alow ;  and  the  cMaea  of  thi»  are  ohnoiii^ 
Du-ing  the  Saxoii  Heptarchy,  i!:ngland,  epUt  into  many  petty  kingdoms,  which  wi>re  ptrpf  tually 
at  variance  wtih  each  other,  exposed  to  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  other  Northern 
pirates  stid  sunic  in  l)erl>arity  and  ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  cu  tivM«  cooim  rvt*  or  to 
pursue  any  system  of  useful  and  salutary  policy.  When  a  better  pros|i«ct  besm  to  op  n,  bj 
the  union  •  f  the  Icingdom  under  one  monarch,  i  he  Nonnan  conquest  tooic  pl^tct- .  l*bls  iccasioncd 
such  a  violent  shock,  as  welt  as  huch  a  sudden  and  total  revolution  of  piopeity,  that  the  ii«tiun 
did  not  recover  from  it  during  several  reigns.  By  the  time  that  the  constitution  began  to 
acquire  some  subility,  and  the  ICngUsh  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors  as  to  become 
one  people,  the  nation  engaged  with  no  less  ardour  than  imprudence  in  suppi>rt  of  the  |treien- 
Bions  of  their  sovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour  and  genius  in  its 
wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  Icin^tdom.  When,  by  ill  success  and  rei>eated  disappointments  a 
period  was  at  last  put  t^thls  fktal  frenzy,  and  the  nation,  beginning  to  ei^oy  bome  repose,  had 
leisure  to  breatlie  and  to  gather  new  strength,  the  destructive  wars  between  the  bouses  of  Yuiic 
and  Lancaster  broke  out.  and  involved  the  kingdom  iu  the  worst  of  ail  caLimities.  Thus, 
besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commerce  occa»itmed  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment and  the  state  of  manners  during  the  Middle  Ages,  its  progress  iu  England  was  retaried  by 
p  -culiar  causes.  Such  a  sueccMiion  of  eventx  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit  was  snfflcieni  to 
have  checked  its  growth  althougn  every  other  circumstance  bad  favoured  it.  The  Kngliah  were 
accordingly  one  of  the  last  nations  iu  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those  commercial 
advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  countrv.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  ILU 
all  the  wool  of  EkigUnd,  except  a  small  quantity  wrought  into  coarse  cloths  for  home  oonramp- 
tion,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or  lA>nibards  and  manufactured  by  them.  Though  Edwanl, 
A.D.  1336,  began  to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  before 
the  English  were  capable  of  fabricating  cloth  for  foreign  marketa,  and  the  export  of  unwrjught 
wool  still  cont  nued  to  be  the  chief  ariicie  of  their  commerce.  (Anderson,  passim.)  All  foreign 
commodities  were  brought  into  England  by  the  Lombards  or  Hanseatic  merchants.  The  English 
ports  were  frequented  by  ships  both  fh>m  the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  and  th^  Umely 
allowed  foreigners  to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Tlte  Brat 
commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record  is  that  with  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  a.d.  1217. 
(Anders.,  vol.  I.  p.  108.)  But  the  English  did  not  venture  to  trade  in  their  own  ships  to  ihe 
Baitic  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  oenturv.  (Ibid.,  p.  161.)  It  was  after  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  before  t^^ey  sent  any  ship  Into  the  Mediterranean.  (Ibid.,  p.  177.)  Nor  was  It 
long  before  this  period  that  tlieir  vessels  began  to  visit  tbf  ports  of  S|  ain  or  Portugal.  Rvt 
though  I  have  poii.ted  out  ihe  slow  progress  of  the  English  commerce  as  a  (act  littl<-  attended 
to,  and  yet  meriting  conaideration,  tne  concourse  of  for-igners  to  the  ports  of  England,  together 
with  the  communication  among  all  the  diffei-ent  countries  in  Europe,  which  went  on  tncrea^iug 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  fufflcient  to  ju-»tify  all  th**  obaerv.^tlons  and 
re.iaonings  la  the  textcoooeixdng  the  influence  of  cowmeroe  on  the  state  of  manners  and  of 
aociety. 

Note  XXXI.-Sect  III.  p.  71. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  Jostisa  was  appointed. 
Among  the  claims  of  the^'unto  or  %miom  formed  against  James  L,  x.o.  1264,  this  was  one :  that 
the  king  should  not  nominate  any  person  to  be  Justisa  with^mt  the  consent  or  approbation  of 
the  rieiMi  hambnt^  or  nobles.  (Zuriu,  Analea  de  Aragon,  vol.  i.  p.  180.)  But  th-  king.  In  his 
answer  to  their  remonstrance,  a«*serts  **  th  it  it  was  establiabed  by  immemorial  practice,  and  was 
comformable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative,  sbouhl 
name  the  fustisa."  (Zurita,  ibid.,  181 ;  Bianca,  656.)  From  another  p^issage  in  Zurita,  It 
appears  that  while  the  Aragonese  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  union,  i.c.,  the  power  ol  coi.fede- 
raring  against  Uidr  sovereign  as  often  ss  they  conceived  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their  rlxlits 
and  immunities,  the  Justisa  was  not  only  nominatni  by  tne  king,  but  held  his  office  dnrins  the 
king's  pleasure.  Nor  was  this  practice  attended  with  any  bad  effects,  as  the  privilege  of  the 
union  was  a  sufficient  and  effectual  check  to  any  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  when 
the  iirivllege  of  the  union  was  alwlished  as  dangerous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Juttiza  should  continue  in  office  during  life.  Several  kings,  however,  attempted 
to  remove  Justizas  who  were  obnoxious  t«»  them,  and  they  sometimes  suoseeded  in  the  attempt. 
In  ord^r  to  guard  against  thU  encroachment,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  intention  of  the 
institution  and  h  ive  rendered  the  Justisa  the  dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  InRf^sd  of  the 
guardian  of  the  pe<»ple,  a  law  was  enacted  In  the  cortea,  a.d.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  Jnstiza 
should  continue  In  office  during  life,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  authority 
of  the  cories.  ('Fueros  y  Obwrvancias  del  Reyno  de  Ar&gon,  lib.  i.  p.  22.)  By  former  laws,  the 
person  of  the  Justlza  had  been  declarcti  s.icred,  an«l  he  was  responsible  only  to  the  cort.4. 
(Ibid.,  p.  15,  b.)  ZurlU  and  Blanci,  who  lioth  published  (heir  hl»torleH  while  tlie  Justiza  of 
Aragon  retained  the  full  exercise  nf  his  privileges  and  Jurl^Kiictl  >n,  have  neglected  to  explan 
i«veral  circumstances  with  regird  t»  the  office  of  that  respecuble  magistrate,  becaiw  th-y 
ad.iressed  their  works  to  their  oeuntrymeu,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  every  particular 
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concerning  the  ftmctions  of  a  Judge  to  whom  they  looked  up  m  to  the  guardian  of  their 
Uberttes.  It  b  vain  to  consult  the  later  historians  of  Spain  about  any  point  with  respect 
to  which  the  excellent  hKorians  whom  I  have  named  are  silent.  The  ancient  constitution  r^ 
their  country  was  overiurned,  nnd  desfiotism  established  on  the  ruin  of  its  liberties,  when  the 
nriteni  of  this  and  the  precding  century  oompused  their  histories,  and  on  that  account  they 
bid  little  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  those  Institutiuns  to  which  their  Ancestors  owed  the 
«-nJoymf>nt  of  freedom,  or  they  wera  afraid  to  describe  them  with  much  accuracy.  The  spirit 
wiih  which  Mariana,  bl«  ooatlnuator  Mlnlana,and  Ferreras,  write  their  histories,  is  very  different 
frmn  that  of  thf  two  historians  uf  Aragon  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  account  of  the  cuusiitution 
of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circnmnances  concerning  the  Justlxa,  besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned  In  the  text, 
•re  worthy  of  obnervatlon.  1.  None  of  the  rieos  hombret,  or  noblemen  of  the  first  ord«*r,  could 
be  appointed  Justlza.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  second  class  of  eavalUrot,  who  seem  to  have 
been  ne.trly  of  the  same  condition  or  rank  with  gentlemen  or  ooiumoners  in  Great  Britain. 
CFxKros  J  Obsenr.tncias  del  Rcyno,  etc..  Ill),  i.  p.  21,  b.)  The  reason  was,  by  the  laws  of  Aragon 
the  r£e:j«  hoailtre*  were  not  liubject  to  capital  punisiiment ;  but,  as  It  was  necessary  for  the 
8  >cnrtty  of  liberty  that  the  jnstSza  should  be  accountable  for  the  manner  in  whl  h  he  executed 
the  high  trui«t  reposed  In  him.  it  was  a  powerful  re»traint  upon  him  to  know  that  he  was  liable 
to  be  pnni5(bed  capitally.  (Blauca,  pp.  €57,  756;  Zurita,  toii\.  li.  p.  329;  Fuer<«  y  IMjservan- 
ci««.  lib  ix.  ppl  181.  bk  183.)  It  appears,  too,  fh^m  many  passages  in  Zurita  that  tlie  Justiia 
waa  app  i.it  d  lo  check  the  domineering  and  oppressive  spirit  of  tue  nobles,  as  well  as  to  set 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  therefore  he  was  chosen  fhAi  au  order  of  citisens 
cqoaliy  Interested  in  opposing  both. 

a.  A  magistritie  possessed  of  such  vast  powers  as  the  Jnstiza  might  have  exerdsed  them  hi  a 
nuoiBer  pernicious  to  the  »tate  if  he  himwlf  had  been  futtJect  to  ik>  control.  A  constitutional 
remedy  was  on  that  account  provided  agilnst  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  were  chosen  by 
lot  In  each  meeting  of  the  oortes.  These  formed  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisition  into 
the  ofBce  oi  Jn«ti«a.  This  court  met  at  t.iree  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every  person  had 
liberty  of  oimpiainlng  to  It  of  any  iniqtilty  or  neglect  of  duty  in  tlie  jnstiza,  or  In  the  inferior 
Jodges  who  acted  In  his  n:ime.  The  justisa  and  his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their 
conduct,  llie  meiiiliers  of  the  conrt  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  might  punish  by  degra- 
dAtion,  ounfiscation  of  goods,  or  even  with  death.  The  law  which  erect'-d  this  court  and  regu* 
laied  the  f>rm  of  its  procedure  was  enncted  A.n.  I4tl.  (ZurlU,  Anales,  iv.  102;  Blanca, 
Obmrn^nt.  Rer.  Aragon.,  770.)  Previous  to  this  period.  Inquiry  was  made  into  the  0(*iiduct  of 
the  JvMica,  though  not  with  the  same  formality.  He  waa,  from  the  first  institution  of  the 
oflBcev  sul^ect  to  tue  review  of  the  oortes.  The  cons-ant  dread  of  such  an  impartial  and  severe 
Inquiry  into  his  behaviour  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  faithful  discharge  of  bis 
duty.  A  remarkable  Instance  of  the  authority  of  the  Jnstiza  when  opposed  to  that  of  the  king 
oenira  in  the  yetr  13 ^«.  By  the  oonstitntion  of  Aragon,  the  eldest  son  or  heir-opparent  of  the 
crown  posscsoi-d  considerable  power  and  jurliidlction  In  the  kingdom.  (Fueros  y  Observanciaa 
«iel  Reyiio  de  Araguti,  lib  1.  p.  16.)  Peter  IV.,  instigated  by  a  second  wife,  attempted  to  de- 
prive bis  son  of  this,  and  enjoined  his  subtJects  ti*  yield  htm  no  obedience.  The  prince  imme> 
diately  applied  to  the  Jnstiza,  **the  safeguard  and  defence,"  says  Zurita,  **  against  all  violence 
•ad  t^prtMlon."  The  Justlza' granted  him  the  jfrma  de  dfrecho,  the  elTect  of  which  waa  that 
upon  his  giving  surety  to  appear  in  Judgment  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  any  immunity  or 
prtrElege  which  he  possessed,  but  In  consequence  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  Jnstita  and  of  a 
MUteoce  pr«>nounc«  I  by  him.  This  was  published  throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  notwithstand- 
fng  the  pruiiamatiun  in  eontradicflon  to  this  which  had  been  Issued  by  the  king,  the  prince 
eontlaoed  in  the  ex«Tcl<4*  of  all  his  rights,  and  his  authority  was  universally  recognised.  Zurita* 
Anales  de  Aragon,  turn.  ii.  p.  385. 

NoTB  XXXIL-SecL  III.  p.  71. 

I  have  been  induced  bv  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable  authors,  to  mention 
'  this  as  the  const  tutional  form  of  the  outh  of  allegiance  which  the  Aragonese  took  to  their  sove- 
reigns. I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  have  not  foumi  this  singular  oath  In  any  Spanish 
author  whom  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  nor 
'  Blanca,  nor  Argensobi,  nor  aayas,  who  were  all  historiographers  appointed  by  the  cortes  of 
Aragon  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom.  All  thew  wrirer.4  possess  a  merit  which  Is 
Tery  rare  among  historians.  Tbey  are  extremely  accurate  in  tracing  the  pro^rress  of  the  laws 
and  const  tution  of  tlieir  c-ountry.  Their  silence  with  resfiect  to  this  creates  some  8u<tpicion 
ounceming  the  genuineneio  of  thi*  oath.  But  as  it  is  mentione<l  by  so  many  authors,  who  pro- 
duce the  ancient  Spanish  words  in  which  It  is  expr<'&<«ed.  It  is  probable  ih.t  they  have  taken  It 
from  some  wrifr  of  crtedU  whose  works  Iwye  not  fallen  into  ray  hand.«».  The  spirit  of  tho  oath 
Is  perfectly  agr-  eable  to  the  genius  of  tite  Aragonese  constitution.  Since  the  pui)Iicat'on  of 
the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  T-  tzc,  I'rofessor  of  Hlstiiry  at  Batzow,  in  the  dtichy  of  Meck- 
lenburg, has  been  so  good  as  lo  point  out  to  me  a  Sp  .nish  author  of  great  authority  who  h»is 
published  the  words  ol  this  oath,    it  Is  Antonio  Perez,  a  native  of  Aragon,  secreUry  to  Philip 
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II.  The  word!  of  the  oath  ere,  *'  Nob  qae  Talemoe  Unto  oomo  roe,  oe  hasemos  noeetro  rej  jr 
•efior,  oon  tel  que  noe  giurdeye  nueeiroe  fnen«  j  libertadee,  y  si  Mo,  No.'*  Lea  Obrae  y  BeU- 
donee  de  Ant.  I'erea,  hvo,  yor  Juan  de  la  Pianche,  1831,  p.  143. 

The  privilege  uf  niiion  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preoedlng  note  and  alluded  to  in  the 
text  is  indeed  one  of  tiie  nioet  singular  which  could  take  place  in  a  regular  guvernmeBt.  and 
the  oath  that  1  have  quoted  expresses  nothing  more  than  this  constitutiunal  privilege  entftied 
the  Aragoneee  to  perform.  If  the  iLing  or  bis  ministers  violated  any  of  the  la>ks  or  ioimaniiica 
of  tlie  Araguneee,  and  did  not  grant  immediate  redress  in  consequence  of  their  representatiune 
and  remoniktrances,  tbe-nobles  of  the  first  rank,  or  rioos  hombret  de  naiuta^  y  de  meinocte,  tLe 
equeetrian  order,  or  the  nobility  <if  the  secund  clas^  called  Kidalf^  y  tn/afieiowes,  together 
with  the  magfstratee  of  cities,  might,  either  in  the  cortes  or  lu  a  voluntary  aaeembly,  join  in 
vnloo,  uui,  bituiing  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  t  xcliauge  of  hostages  to  be  faithful  to 
endi  other,  thev  might  require  the  king,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  thia  body  corpo- 
rate, to  grant  them  redr  ss.  If  the  king  refu8*Hl  to  comply  with  thebr  request,  or  took  arms  In 
order  to  oppdtie  them,  they  might.  In  virtue  of  the  privilege  ot  union,  instaiuly  withdraw  their 
allegiance  from  the  kmg,  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  p'ooeed  to  elect 
another  nninarch ;  nor  did  they  Incur  any  guilt  or  become  liaMe  to  any  pioaecution  on  that 
account.  (Blanca,  Gum.  Ki-r.  Aiag.,  Ml,  6«i9.)  This  union  did  not  lew-mb  e  thi*  confedenciea 
In  other  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  association.  In  which  legal  privlhges  wen 
verted,  which  issued  its  mandates  under  a  common  seal,  and  proceeded  In  «li  its  opt  rations  l^ 
regular  and  ascertained  forms.  This  dangerotu  right  was  not  only  claimed,  but  ezrrcised.  In 
tlie  year  1287  ihe  Ati^onese  formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  AUonso  iil.,  and  obliged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  so  fatal  to  the  pi»wer  of 
the  crown.  (Znrtta,  Anales,  tom.  i.  p.  322.)  In  tlie  yrar  1347  a  union  was  formed  against 
Peter  IV.  with  equal  success,  and  a  new  ratification  of  the  privilege  was  cxtotted.  (Zurlta,  tom. 
11.  p.  202.)  But  »oon  aft*r,  the  king  having  delea  ted  the  leaders  of  the  union  in  battli-,  the  privi- 
lege Iff  union  wa<t  finally  abrogateil  in  ihe  cortes,  and  all  the  laws  or  records  «bich  contantd 
any  confirmation  of  it  werp  cancelled  or  destroyed.  'Ihe  king.  In  presence  of  tlie  o>rt<:Sk  calked 
for  the  act  whereby  he  had  latifltd  the  union,  and,  having  wounded  his  hand  with  hia  pi»ntard, 
be  held  it  above  the  record.  "That  |irivilegi>,"  says  he,  **  which  has  been  so  fatal  v*  the  king- 
dom, and  so  hijurious  to  royalty,  ehould  be  efiaoed  with  the  blood  of  a  king."  r  Zurita,  torn.  11. 
p.  229.)  The  Uw  Kbolisbing  the  union  is  published,  Fueroe  y  Observandaa,  lib.  ix.  p.  178. 
From  that  period  the  Jurtisa  liecame  the  constitutional  guardian  of  public  liberty,  and  hit 
power  and  Jurisdiction  occasioned  none  of  those  violent  convulsi<  ns  which  the  tumultuary 
privilege  of  the  union  was  apt  to  produce.  The  oonstituthm  of  Aragon,  however,  still  ra- 
nained  extremely  ft«e.  One  source  ol  this  liberty  arose  Irom  the  early  admission  of  the 
Kpresentativee  of  cities  Into  the  cortea.  It  sedans  piobable  from  Zurita  that  burgesses  were 
constituent  members  of  the  cortea  from  its  first  instltuti<Hi.  He  mentions  a  meeting « f  cortea, 
A.D.  1133,  In  which  the  otveurudare*  de  las  dudadea  y  vUUu  were  pi^nent.  (Tom.  1.  p.  61.) 
This  Is  the  constitutional  lai  guagf  in  v^  hich  their  presence  is  de«  laied  in  the  c*»t%e%  aft  r  tbe 
.  iounialB  of  that  court  were  regularly  kept.  It  is  probable  that  an  historian  so  accurate  as 
Zurita  would  not  have  used  tbeee  worts  it  he  had  not  taken  them  from  some  authentic  record. 
'  It  was  more  than  a  century  alter  this  period  before  the  representatives  of  cities  formed  a  con- 
Blttnent  part  in  the  supreme  araem  bites  of  the  other  Kuiopean  nations.  The  frie  spirit  of 
tbe  Aragonese  government  is  conspicuous  in  many  paiticulars.  Tbe  cortes  not  only  opposed 
the  attempts  of  their  kings  to  increase  their  revenue  or  to  extend  their  prerogative,  but  they 
claimed  rights  and  exercised  powers  «hlch  will  appear  extraordinary  evm  In  a  country  accus- 
tomed to  tbe  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  year  1286  the  cortes  claimed  the  privilq^  of  naming 
the  meutbt-rs  of  the  kinn's  council  und  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  they  seem  U>  Mve  obtained 
it  lor  N>me  time.  (Zurita,  tom.  i.  pp.  303.  3i)7.)  It  was  the  piivileg.'  of  the  cortes  to  name  the 
offloers  who  oontmunded  the  troops  raised  by  their  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evident  fh>m  a 
pas»«ge  in  Zurita.  When  tbe  cortes,  in  the  yenr  1503,  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  be  employed 
In  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  th**  king  to  name  tbe  ofllcers  who  should  command  them 
(Zurita,  tom.  v.  p.  274) ;  which  plainly  Implies  thdt  w.tbout  this  >» arrant  it  did  not  belong  to 
him  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative.  In  the  FueroK  y  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  t«o 
general  declarations  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Aragonese  are  publlahed,— tbe  one  In  the 
Kign  of  Pedro  I.,  a.d.  1283,  and  tbe  other  in  that  of  James  IL,  a.d.  1326.  They  are  of  ruch  a 
length  that  I  cannot  insert  ihcm ;  but  it  is  evident  from  these  that  not  only  the  privilegea  of 
the  nobility,  but  the  rlKhia  of  tb'  people,  i^rsonal  as  well  as  political,  were  at  that  period  more 
extensive  und  better  unde^^tood  liian  in  any  kingdom  in  Eun>pe.  (Lib.  i.  pp.  7,  B.)  The  oath 
by  whiih  tbe  king  bound  himf>elf  to  oImk  rve  th<»e  rightf  aiid  liberties  of  the  people  w«s  very  i 
pplemn.  (Ibid  ,  p.  U,  b,  and  p.  i5.)  Tbe  cortes  of  Aragon  discovered  not  only  the  Jealousy  | 
and  vigilance  which  are  |>eculiar  to  free  etates,  in  gtiarding  the  esiM>n:ial  parta  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  they  were  scrupulously  attentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies 
to  which  they  wi  re  accu9tome<i.  According  lo  the  established  lawn  and  customs  of  Aragon,  no 
.foreigner  had  liberty  to  enter  the  hall  in  ubich  the  cortes  a8!*eni>tled.  Ferdimmd,  in  the  >ear 
1481.  appointed  his  qtioen.  Isaliella,  ngent  of  the  kingdom  while  he  waa  absent  during  tba 
^  course  of  tba  campaign.    T^e  law  required  that  a  regent  should  take  the  otith  of  fldeli^  in 
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prMnice  of  the  eortM ;  but,  m  iMbelU  was  a  Ibretgncr,  before  she  ocrald  be  admitted  the  cortes 
tbmght  tt  ncccaaai -.^  _,_.__  .^ .-_^.  — .._  . .i.-  ^ *  .u.  v_»i 

and  to  allow  her  l 


ibmBht  H  ncccaaary  to  |M8B  an  act  autborixing  the  Mijeant-porter  to  open  the  door  of  tbe  ball 
and  to  allow  her  to  enter ;  "ho  attentive  were  ther/'^sayft  Zniita.  **  lo  obatrve  their  lawe  and 
funua,  even  each  as  may  stem  tbe  most  minute."    Tom.  iy.  p.  313. 


The  Aragoneae  were  no  less  solicitous  to  secure  the  pernoual  rights  of  Individuals  than  to 
maintain  tbe  freeifom  of  tbe  Anstitntion ;  and  the  spirit  ot  their  sUtutes  with  respect  to  both 
was  equally  liberal.  Two  facte  relative  to  this  matter  merit  observation.  By  an  ezprecs 
ilatole  In  the  year  1335  it  was  deckin  d  to  be  unlawful  to  put  any  native  Aragonese  to  tbe 
torture.  If  be  could  not  be  convict*d  by  tbe  testimony  of  witnesses,  be  waii  instantlj  absolved. 
(Znrita,  torn.  ii.  p.  COw)  Zurlta  records  tbe  regulation  with  the  satisfaction  natural  to  an  his- 
toiianwh<n  he  contemplates  tbe  humanity  uf  his  count rynicn.  He  o  mpares  the  laws  of 
Aragon  to  those  of  Rome,  as  both  exenipted  cttixens  and  freemen  from  such  ignominious  and 
cruel  treatment  and  bad  recourse  to  It  only  in  th4>  trial  of  slaves.  Zurlta  bad  reason  to  Ixstow 
■ncfa  an  eucumiuni  on  the  law  s  of  bis  country.  Torture  was  at  that  tin.e  permitted  by  tbe  la «  s 
of  every  other  nation  In  Europe.  Even  In  England,  from  which  tbe  mild  spirit  of  legislatUMi 
has  long  banished  it,  torture  wast  not  at  that  time  unknown  Observations  on  tbe  Statutes, 
diiefly  the  mure  Andent,  etc.,  p.  60. 

Tbe  other  fact  shows  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenopd  the  legislature  prevallpd  among 
the  people.  In  the  year  1485  the  religious  seal  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  prompted  tbeui  to 
fntrodoce  tbe  luquUltlon.  into  Aragun.  Though  the  Aragonese  were  no  lei's  superstitiously 
attached  than  tlie  other  >piinlaids  to  the  Roman  Catho  Ic  faith,  and  no  less  desirous  to  root  out 
the  aeeds  of  error  and  of  heresy  which  tbe  Jews  and  Moors  bad  scattered,  yet  they  took  arms 
■gainst  the  inquisitors,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  opposed  the  eatablisbment  of 
that  tribonaL  The  nnson  which  they  gave  for  their  conduct  was  that  the  modc^  of  trial  in  tbe 
IvKiuisitioii  was  inconsistent  with  liberty.  Tbe  criminal  was  not  conf<  onted  with  tbe  w  itn*  sees, 
be  wa«  not  acquainted  with  what  they  deposed  against  him,  he  waa  subjected  to  torture,  and  the 
gor^  of  persons  condemned  were  confiscated.    Zurlta,  Anales.  tom  iv.  p.  341. 

Tbe  f<  rm  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  princip  lily  of  Catalonia,  whkh 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  w*as  likewise  extremely  favour  ble  to  liberty.  The 
Talendans  rnjoyed  tbe  pr  vllege  of  union  in  the  name  manner  with  the  Aragot>e«p.  But  they 
had  no  maglMnae  resembling  the  Justisa.  The  Catalonians  were  no  hss  Jealous  of  their 
liberties  than  tbe  two  other  nations,  and  no  len  bold  in  asserting  them.  Rut  it  is  not  neoess^try 
lor  illoMratingthe  fblltiwinc  hlf=tory  to  enter  into  any  further  detail  oonoemiug  the  pecuilaritiaa 
fn  the  emistltutiiin  ot  these  kingdoms. 

Note  XXXIIL— Sect  III.  p.  72: 

I  have  ■wwhed  in  vain  among  the  historians  of  Castile  for  such  informatiott  as  might  enable 
Bw  to  trace  the  progress  of  laws  and  govemm*  nt  in  Castile,  or  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  coo- 
■titntion  wUh  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  when>witb  I  have  described  the  political  state  of 
An^n.  It  is  manifpst,  not  only  iiom  the  historians  of  Castile,  Lut  from  its  audent  laws,  par- 
ikmlarly  tbe  Fuero  Jusgo,  that  its  monarchs  were  originally  elective.  (Leyes,  2,  fi,  8.)  Ihey 
mere  chosen  by  th«*  bishops,  the  nobility,  and  the  people.  (Ibid.)  It  appears  from  tbe  same 
wenenUe  code  of  Uws  that  the  prerogative  of  tbe  Caatilian  iKOitarcfas  w«s  extremely  limited. 
VillakUego,  in  hia  commentary  on  the  Fuero  Juigo,  produces  many  lacta  and  autlioritles  in 
confirmasion  of  Iwth  these  panicuUra.  Dr.  Geddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanieb 
Uteratore,  complains  that  he  could  find  no  author  who  gave  a  dii^tinct  account  of  the  cortes  or 
■oprnae  aasembly  of  tbe  nation,  or  who  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  held,  or  men* 
tioncd  tbe  precise  num>>er  of  mentbers  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  it.  He  priMluces,  however, 
from  Gil  Gonxales  d'Atila,  who  pubiiahed  a  hiatory  of  Henry  II..  tbe  writ  of  summons  to  the 
town  of  Abula,  requii  lug  It  to  cbooee  representatives  to  appear  in  the  cortes  which  he  called  to 
tteet  A.n.  13M.  l-n<m  this  we  learn  that  prelates,  dukes,  marquises,  tbe  masters  of  tbe  three 
military  orders,  condes,  and  rieo»  kimbrr$,  w  ere  required  to  attend.  These  composed  tbe  bodice 
of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  which  formed  two  members  of  tbe  legislature  The  cities  which  sent 
members  to  that  mt^ting  of  the  cortes  were  forty-eight.  The  number  of  representatives  nor 
tbe  cities  bad  right  to  choose  more  or  fewer  according  to  their  renpvctive  dignity^  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  .five.  (Geddes,  Mlscellaneotu  Tracta,  vol.  i.  p.  331.)  Znrita,  having 
occasion  to  mention  the  cortes  which  Ferdinand  held  at  Toro,  a.d.  1505,  tik  order  to  secure  for 
binieelf  the  government  of  Csstile  afrer  tbe  death  of  Isubeila,  records,  with  hie  usual  accuracy, 
tbe  names  of  the  members  prv>seot,  and  of  the  cities  which  they  represented.  From  that  list  it 
appears  that  only  eighteen  cities  bad  deputies  in  this  assembly.  (Anales  de  Aragon,  tom.  vi. 
p.  3.)  What  was  the  occasion  of  liiis  great  difference  in  the  numter  of  cities  lepresented  In 
theae  two  uoteetings  of  the  cortes,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

Note  XXXIV.-Sect  III.  p.  73. 

A  great  part  of  the,terrltory  In  SptAn  was  engrossed  by  the  nobility.  Ii.  Marinieus  SIculns, 
wbe  composed  his  trsMise  De  Rebus  Hispaniis  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  gives  a  caulogue 
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of  the  Spanish  nobflliy,  together  with  the  yearly  rent  of  their  eetoies.  According  to  biff 
account,  which  he  affirms  was  as  aocaraie  as  the  nature  or  the  subject  would  admit,  the  ^uiii 
toUl  of  the  annual  revenue  of  their  Unds  amounted  to  one  miUlun  four  hundred  and  eiffhty-ttro 
thousand  ducats.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  great  difference  In  the  value  of  money  in  the 
flrtefnth  century  fh>m  thAt  which  it  now  bears,  and  consider  thiu  the  catalogue  of  Marinii>im 
includes  only  the  tituladfts,  or  nobility  «  hose  families  were  ^stlnguished  by  some  honorary 
title,  thfir  wealth  mu'^t  appear  very  (treat.  (L.  Marlnaeus,  ap  Schott ,  Script.  Hispan..  vol.  1. 
p.  323.)  The  commons  of^  Castile,  In  their  contests  with  the  crown,  which  T  shall  bermfter 
reUte,  complain  of  the  ext4>n8ive  property  of  the  nobility  as  extremely  pernicious  to  the  king- 
dom. In  one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert  th;it  from  Valladolld  to  &.  Jago  i>i  (iallcia,  which 
was  a  hu'dred  leaffiies.  the  crown  did  not  pos-ifss  more  than  three  villagps.  All  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  nobiity,  and  could  he  subjected  to  no  i  uMlc  burden.  (Sandoval.  Vida  del 
Kmper  idor  Carlos  V..  vol.  i.  p.  423.)  It  appears  from  the  trstimony  of  autlmrK  quoted  by 
Bovadilia  that  these  extensive  powesslons  were  bestowed  upon  the  ricot  Xombre*^  kUa  jf**,  And 
eavalUna  bv  the  kings  of  Castile  in  reward  for  the  assistance  which  they  had  r  c  iv  d  fe  mi 
them  in  expelling  the  Moors.  They  likewise  obtained  by  the  fame  mesns  a  constderabl.* 
influence  in  the  cities,  many  of  which  anciently  d  pended  upon  the  nobility.  Politica  parai 
Corregidoreii.  An.b.,  176U,  fol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  440,  442. 

NoTB  XXXV.— Sect.  IIL  p.  74. 

I  have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  observed.  Note  XV  iff.,  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  communities  or  tr*^  cities  in  8p.iin.  It  la  probable  that  as  soon  as  the  consideraMe 
towns  were  recovered  from  the  M  jors  the  inhabitants  who  fixed  their  re.«idenGe  in  them,  bring 
persons  of  distinction  and  credit,  had  all  the  privilege  of  municipal  government  and  JarMktioa 
oonfHred  upon  them.  Mnny  striking  prooh  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
Sp<inish  cities.  Hleronyrous  Panlns  wrote  a  description  of  Barcelona  in  the  year  1491,  and 
coaiKsres  the  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the  elegance  of  its  bttlldlnga,  the 
variety  of  Its  roanufacu.ros,  and  the  extent  of  Its  cornraeroe.  to  Florence.  (Hieion.  PNntoa.  a]>. 
Schott.,  Script.  Hl«p.,  vol.  11.  p.  844.)  MariiiieQS  describes  Toledo  as  a  large  and  populoas  city. 
A  great  number  of  its  Inhabitants  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  illustrious  rank.  Its  eom*' 
merce  wa^  great.  It  carried  on  wlUi  great  activity  and  success  the  manufactures  of  silk  and 
'  wool ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  these  iyn>  branches  of  trad*'  amounted  nearty 
to  ten  thousand  (Marin.,  ubl  sapra,  p.  :)0H.)  **  1  know  no  city,"  says  he,  **  thai  I  would  prefer 
to  Valladolid  for  elegance  and  splendour."  (Ibid.,  p.  312.)  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  lis 
populousness  f^oni  the  following  circumstances.  The  citlwns  bavins  taken  arms  in  the  year 
1616  In  order  to  oppose  a  measure  concerted  by  (}anlin  il  Ximenes.  they  mustered  in  the  city, 
and  In  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty  thous  ind  flghtlng-men.  (Sandoval,  VMa  dA 
Emper.  Carina  V.,  torn.  I.  p.  81.)  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  towns  of  Spain  were  not 
int  nded  merely  for  home  consumption ;  they  were  exported  to  foreiini  conntiiea,  and  their 
ooDimerce  was  a  considerable  source  of  wealth  to  the  Inhabitantt.  The  maritime  laws  of 
Barcelona  are  the  foundation  of  mercantile  Jurisprudence  In  modem  tlm''s,  as  the  Leges 
Rhodiae  were  among  the  anclenu.  All  the  oommerclai  sutes  In  Italy  adopt  <d  these  laws  and 
reguiated  their  trade  according  to  them.  (Sindi,  Stoila  civile  Venexlana,  vol  II.  p.  86S.)  It 
appears  from  several  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France  that  the  merchants  of  Aragou  and 
C&sttle  were  received  on  the  same  fboting  and  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  tlioee  of 
Italy.  rOrdonnances  des  Roy^  etc.,  torn.  11.  p.  135,  torn.  Hi.  pp.  166,  504,  636.)  Cities  in  each 
a  floarishlng  state  became  a  respectable  part  of  the  society,  and  were  entitled  to  a  oonalderalilA 
share  in  the  legislature.  The  magtstrat^s  of  Barcelona  arolred  to  the  highest  honour  a  Spanish 
•utdect  can  eigov,  that  of  being  covered  In  the  presence  or  their  sovereign,  and  of  being  trealid 
as  grandees  of  the  kfaigdom.  Origen  de  la  DIgnidad  de  Grande  de  OastUla,  por  Don  Akmao 
GarUlo,  Madrid,  1657,  p.  18. 

Note  XXXVL-Sect  IIL  p.  76. 

The  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  most  honourable  and  opulent  of  the  three  Spanish  orders, 
was  Instituted  atjout  the  year  1170.  The  bull  of  oonflnnat*on  by  Alexander  III.  Is  dated  a.d. 
1176.  At  that  time  a  considerable  part  of  S{>ain  still  remained  under  suhlection  to  the  Moon» 
and  the  whole  country  was  much  exposed  to  depredations  not  only  of  the  enemy,  but  of  ban- 
ditti. It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  an  instituUon  the  ol^ect  of  which  was  to  oi»pooe  the  enemie* 
of  the  rhrl>tian  faith,  and  t»  restrain  and  punish  tho"e  who  disturbed  the  public  peace,  should 
be  extremely  popular  and  meet  with  general  encouragement.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the 
order  became  so  great  that,  according  to  one  historian,  the  Grand  Master  of  St.  Jago  was  the 
penon  in  Spain  of  greatest  power  and  dignity  n?xt  to  the  king.  (X,l.  Anton.  Nebriss 'nsi.4, 
ap.  S  hot ,  Script.  HImd  ,  i.  812.)  Another  historian  observes  that  the  o^der  possessed  every- 
thing in  Castile  that  a  king  would  m<«t  desire  to  obtain.  (Zurita,  Anales,  v.  22.)  The  knlg'its 
took  the  vews  of  obedience,  of  poverty,  and  of  oorjugal  chanity.    By  the  fbrmcr  they  w«rj 
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bemmd  ioipticitly  to  obey  the  cuaimftiMto  of  Ui«-ir  gnnd  nunter.  The  order  oonld  bring  into  tbe 
ftdd  a  ibonMiMl  men-mt^arms.  {_JEL  Ant.  Nebrbo.,  p.  813.)  If;  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
these  meii-ftf>«nn8  were  aooumpaDied  as  was  i»um\  at  that  mg'\  tbfs  was  a  formidAble  body  of 
cavalry.  There  belonind  to  this  order  righty-four  oommaiHleries,  and  two  hundred  priories 
and  other  benefices.  (l)tsKrtattoos  sur  la  Chevalerie,  par  Hon.  de  Ste.  MArie.  p.  362.)  It  is 
obrtous  bow  formidable  to  his  sovereign  the  comiuantl  of  thcM  tro•Jp^  the  administration  of 
Mch  revomes,  and  the  dispo'«l  of  mo  many  oflBces  must  have  r-nden-d  a  sul\)ect.  The  other 
two  orders,  though  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  p«iwer  and  woMlth,  were  neverthelexs  very 
coosiderable  frateniitlea.  Wiien  tbe  conquest  of  Granada  deprived  the  IcniKhts  of  St.  Jago  6f 
tbo«e  enemies  ngainst  whom  their  xeal  was  originally  directed,  supers: itton  found  out  a  new 
otject  in  defence  of  which  tliev  engaged  to  employ  their  courage.  To  their  usual  oath  they 
aibted  the  following  claose :  **  We  do  swear  to  believe,  to  maintain,  and  to  ccub>nd  in  public 
and  private,  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  our  l^y,  wan  conceived  wIllMiut  the 
■tain  of  original  sin."  This  ad<lition  wan  made  about  the  middle  uf  the  seventeenth  century. 
(Honors  de  Sle.  .Marie,  Diflaerutlons,  etc.,  p.  363.)  Nor  is  suih  a  singular  rngagenient  pecu- 
Uar  to  tbe  ord-  r  of  St.  Jagn.  The  members  of  the  second  military  order  in  Spain,  th<it  of  Cala- 
tnva,  equally  s-alua->  to  employ  th«4r  prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
h  ive  likewise  professed  tbemselv««  her  true  knights.  Th<ir  vow,  conceived  In  terms  m<HDo 
theolugically  accurate  than  that  of  St.  Jsgo,  may  affurd  some  amusement  to  an  Kngli«h  reader. 
•*  I  vow  to  God.  to  tbe  grand  master,  and  to  yon  who  here  represent  his  person  that  now,  and 
for  ever,  I  will  malnt.iin  and  contend  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  con- 
ceived without  original  sin,  and  never  bicurred  th<!  p  >llutiou  of  it ;  but  ttiat  In  the  moment  of 
her  happy  coo  epcion,  and  of  ^e  union  of  her  soul  w<t*i  her  budv,  the  Divine  grace  prcvenied 
and  preserved  her  from  original  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  the  passion  and  death  oi  ClirlHt,  our 
Redeemer,  her  future  Son.  f(«vseen  in  tbe  Divine  counsel,  by  which  sbe  was  truly  redeemed, 
and  by  a  mure  nolde  kiml  of  redemption  than  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  In  tiie  belief  of 
this  truth,  and  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  roost  Holy  Virgin,  through  tbe  strenKtIt  of 
Almighty  God,  I  will  live  and  will  die."  (Deflniciooes  de  la  Orden  de  Calatrava,  conforme  al 
G4plCQlo  Q  neral  en  16Sa.  fol.,  Madr.,  174K,  p.  1&3)  Though  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
|Vud<*iuUy  avoided  to  give  Its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conceptlim.  and  tbe 
two  great  monastic  oniers  of  St.  I>>mlnic  and  St.  Francis  have  espoused  opposite  0[iiniona  con- 
eerulng  it.  ttie  .'<paniard^  are  such  anient  champions  for  ihe  honour  of  the  Virgin  that  u  hen  thi* 
prrsnit  king  of  Spain  Inst  tuted  a  new  miliisry  order  in  tbe  year  1771,  In  commemoration  of 
the  Mith  of  bis  grandson,  he  put  it  under  the  Immediste  protection  of  the  most  Holy  M.iry  In 
the  mystpnr  of  her  Immaculate  conception.  (Conktituclones  de  La  real  y  dlsiingulda  Orden 
l>>paA  'la  de  Carlos  ill.,  p.  7.)  To  underuke  the  defence  of  the  Vii^in  Mary's  honour  lisd 
•och  a  r  semblance  to  that  ^pecies  of  refined  gallantry  which  was  the  original  object  of  chivalry. 
that  tbe  seal  with  which  the  military  ordera  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  vow,  t>>  defend  it, 
was  vorthy  of  a  trae  knight  in  those  ages  when  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  infitltut>on  subHisted  In  full 
wiguw.  Bat  in  tbe  present  sge  it  must  excite  some  surprise  to  see  tbe  institution  of  an  Illu!«- 
trioua  order  cminecttd  with  a  doctrine  so  extravagant  and  destitute  of  any  loundati.  n  in 
Scripture. 

Note  XXXVIL-Sect.  IIL  p.  76. 

I  have  frequently  bad  oooasion  to  Uke  notice  of  tbe  defects  in  police  during  tbe  Middle  Agf«, 
occa-dooed  by  (lie  iieebleneas  of  government  and  the  want  of  proper  huI ordination  among  the 
d:flbrent  ranks  of  men.  I  bsve  observed  in  a  former  note  that  this  greatly  interrupted  the  iti- 
teroonrse  between  nations,  and  even  between  <iifferent  places  In  tbe  same  kingdom.  The  de- 
•niptli'ns  which  tbe  Spanish  historians  give  of  tlie  frequency  of  rapine,  murder,  and  every  act 
of  violence,  in  all  tbe  provinces  of  ^[)aln,  are  amazing,  and  prei^ent  to  us  the  idea  of  a  society 
b*  t  llUle  reoioved  from  the  disorder  and  turbulcnoe  of  that  which  has  been  called  a  state  of 
Bstttre.  (ZoriU,  Anales  de  Arag..  i.  175 ;  JBA.  Ant.  Nebrimensis.  Rer.  a  Ferdin.  Gertar.  Hist.. 
ap.  Scbottam,  11.  849.)  Though  tbe  excess  of  these  disorders  rendered  the  institution  of  the  ianta 
kerwM94ad  necessary,  great  care  was  taken  at  first  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  or  alarm  to  the 
nobility.  Tlie  Jurisdicnon  of  the  Judges  of  the  hermandad  was  expressly  confined  to  crimes 
whldi  violated  tbe  public  p-  see.  All  other  oifenoes  were  left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary 
iodges.  If  a  person  was  guilty  of  tbe  most  notorious  perjury,  In  any  trial  before  a  Judge  of  the 
Dermaadsd,  be  could  not  punish  htm,  but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  cas^  to  the  ordinary  Judge  of 
tbe  place.  (Commentaria  in  Regies  Hlspm.  Constltut.,  per  Alph.  de  Azevedo,  pars  v.  p.  323, 
etc.,  fbl.,  Doad,  ltI2.)  Notwiihstsnding  these  restrictions,  the  bsrons  were  early  senRible  how 
moch  tbe  establishment  of  tbi*  bermandnd  would  encroach  on  their  Jurii^liction.  In  Castile 
some  opposition  wss  made  to  tbe  institution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  tbe  constable  to  the  Introduction  of  tbe  hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
his  estste  lay ;  snd  by  that  means,  as  well  ss  the  popuiai  Ity  of  the  institution,  he  surmounted 
eraiy  obstacle  that  stood  In  its  wsy.  (^l.  Ant.  Nebrissen..  861.)  In  Arsgon  the  nobles  com- 
bined against  It  with  great  spirit;  and  Ferdinand,  though  he  supported  it  with  v'gou'-,  na^ 
oM  ged  lo  make  seme  eonsenions  ta  order  to  xeeoncile  thppk.  (Znrita,  Anales  ds  Arag.,  iv.  356.) 
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The  power  aod  revenae  of  tbe  hemundad  in  Oiatile  seem  to  hare  been  veiy  great  Ferdf  naod, 
when  preparing  for  the  war  again>t  the  Moore  of  Granada,  required  of  ttie  taermandad  tu  ftiiBirfi 
him  sixteen  thousand  beahta  of  burden,  tugeiber  with  dgbt  tbonsMnd  men  to  eondut-t  tbeiii,and 
be  obtained  what  he  demanded.  (iEl.  Ant.  Nebrise.,  881.)  The  hermandad  has  been  found  to 
b"  of  so  much  use  in  preserving  peaoe  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimee  that  it  fa  still  con- 
tinued in  Spiiin ;  but,  as  it  is  no  hunger  necessary  either  for  moderating  tlie  power  of  tbe 
nohillrv  or  trakteitding  tliat  of  the  crown,  the  vigour  and  autbority  of  the  bistliatloo  dimlnlah 
gradually. 

Note  XXXVIII.— Sect.  III.  p.  77. 

Nothing  la  more  common  among  antiquaries,  and  tb^'re  is  not  a  more  copiooB  touroe  of  error, 
than  to  decide  concerning  tbe  instituiions  and  manners  of  past  ages  bj  tbe  forms  a^id  ideiis 
which  prevail  in  their  own  timee.  Tbe  Fre.ich  lawyers  in  tbe  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
,  centuries,  having  found  their  sovereigns  in  posrcmion  of  absolute  power,  seem  to  think  it  a  duty 
'  incumbent  on  tbem  to  maintain  tliat  such  unbounded  authority  t)elonged  to  the  crowii  tn 
eveiy  period  of  tbelr  monarchy.  •*  The  government  of  Fiance,"  says  H.  de  Keal,  very  gnveiy, 
"■is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day,  as  it  waa  from  tbe  thinning.  Our  kings  were  aliaolote 
originally,  a-*  they  are  at  present."  (Scienoe  du  Qouvernement,  tom.  ii.  p.  31.)  it  Is  impoadble, 
however,  to  cone  ive  two  xtates  of  civil  society  more  unlike  to  each  other  than  thatof  tiie  French 
I  nation  under  Clovls  fnd  tliat  under  Louis  XV.  it  Is  evident  fhim  the  codes  of  Laws  of  tbe 
various  tribfS  which  settled  in  <iaul  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it,  as  h  ell  as  fh>ro  tbe  history 
of  Gregory  of  I'ours,  and  other  early  aimalista,  that  among  all  these  people  the  form  of  govern- 
ment waa  extremely  rude  and  simple,  and  that  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  acquire  tin  first 
rudiments  of  that  order  and  police  which  art*  necessary  in  extensive  societies.  The  king  or 
leader  h<id  the  command  of  soldu  re  or  companions,  who  followed  bis  standard  ftom  cbotee.  not 
by  constraint.  I  have  produced  tbe  cleareet  evidence  of  this.  Note  VL  An  event  related  by 
Giegory  of  Toure.  lib.  iv.  c.  U.  affords  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  dependence  of  tbe  early 
Frendi  kings  on  the  sentiments  and  Inclination  of  their  people.  Clotaire  I.  having  mardied  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  in  the  year  653,  againpt  tbe  Saxons,  that  people,  intimidated  at  bis 
approach,  aued  for  peace,  and  offt  red  to  pay  a  largf*  sum  to  the  offended  monarch.  Clotaire  waa 
willing  to  close  with  what  they  pn<p06ed.  But  bis  army  insisted  to  be  led  forth  to  battle.  The 
king  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  them  to  accei  t  of  what  the  Saxona  were  r -ady  to 
pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to  soothe  them.  Increased  their  original  offer.  Tiie  king  renewed 
his  soUdtatlona ;  but  the  army,  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tore  his  tent  In  pieces,  dragged 
blm  out  of  it,  and  would  have  slain  him  on  tbe  spot,  if  be  had  not  consented  to  lead  tliem 
instantly  against  tbe  enemy. 

[f  tbe  early  monarchs  of  Franco  possessed  such  limited  autboihy,  even  while  at  the  bead  of 
their  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  «ill  be  found  to  be  still  more  oonflited.  Tbey 
ascended  tbe  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but  in  consequence  of  tbe  election  <  f  their 
subjects.  In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  number  of  qul>tation^  I  refer  my  readers  to 
Hottomannl  Frauco-Gallia,  cap.  vl.  p.  47,  edit.  1573,  where  tbey  will  And  the  fullest  proof  of 
this  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  Amoinus,  and  the  most  authentic  lilstorians  of  the  Heruvinglaii 
kings,  'ilie  effect  of  this  election  waa  not  to  invest  tfai-m  with  absolute  power.  Whatever 
related  to  tbe  general  welfare  of  the  nation  was  submittett  to  public  deliberation,  and  determin«l 
by  tlie  suffrage  of  the  people.  In  the  annual  assemblies  callea  **  lee  cbampa  de  Mars  "  and  **  ten 
ciiamp«(  de  Mai."  These  assemblies  were  called  champt,  because,  aoconltng  to  the  custom  of  all 
the  barbarocf  natlona,  they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  some  plain  capable  oi  oonuining  the 
vast  number  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present,  (lo.  Jac.  .Sorberua  de  Comiiiia  Vet«  rum 
Gcrmaiiorum,  voL  i.  ^  19,  etc.)  Thev  were  denominated  Champs  de  Mar*  and  de  Mai,  ttam  tbe 
nionths  In  which  they  were  held.  Kvery  freeman  ^eema  to  have  bad  a  right  to  be  prasem  in 
these  asvembliea.  (Sorberua,  ibid.,  $  1S3,  etc.)  The  ancient  annals  of  the  Franks  desoiire  the 
perrons  who  were  present  in  tbe  assembly  held  a.d.  788,  in  these  wocda:  **ln  placito  Ingel- 
faeimensi  conveolunt  poutiflcea,  majoree,  minores,  sacerdotea,  reguU,  duoea,  oomltea,  pni-fectl, 
elves,  oppidanl."  (Apud  Sorber.,  f  304.)  There  everything  that  concerned  the  happlnska  of 
their  oountiy,  says  an  ancient  hiMorian,  everything  that  oould  be  of  benefit  to  tbe  FtMika,  wan 
cons)d<  red  and  enjoined.  (Fredegarius,  ap.  Dn  Caiige,  Glossar.,  voc.  CamjmB  MartU.)  Oilo- 
tharioa  II.  describes  the  buaineaB  and  acknowledgea  the  autbority  of  these  asM^mblles.  **  Tliey 
are  called,"  says  be,  **tbat  whatever  relates  to  tbe  common  safety  mny  be  ooneidered  and 
resolved  by  common  deliberation;  and  whatever  tbey  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform." 
(Amoinus  de  Oest.  Franc,  lib.  Iv.  c.  1.,  ap.  Bouquet,  Recueil.  ill.  116.)  The  statutory  claosea 
or  worda  of  legislative  authority  in  the  decrees  issued  In  thexe  araembliea  nm  not  in  the  name 
oi  the  king  alone.  **  We  have  treated,"  says  Childebert,  in  a  decree,  a.D.  532,  in  the  assembly 
of  March,  "  '*  *  "" 

PlOK 

Hlrtor..  torn.  Iv.  p. 

in  the  assembly  in  whfcb  we  are  all  unitt d."    (Ibid.,  ^  4.)    l*be  Salic  lawa.  the  most  Temrable 

monument  of  French  Jurisprudence,  were  enacted  in  the  same  manaar.    **  D.ctaveruat  Sallcain 


March,  "  ttigether  with  our  nobles,  concerning  some  aflkirs,  and  we  now  publiah  tbe  coiiclu> 
II,  that  it  may  come  to  tbe  knowledge  of  all."  (Chiideb.  Uecrei.,  ap.  Bouquet*  Eecueil  doa 
rtor..  tom.  iv.  p.  3.)  **  We  have  agreed  together  with  our  vassals."  (ibid.,  $  3.)  **  It  la  agnnd 
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l^fe^m  proc  n%  fprtos  gentK  qui  tunc  tnnporifi  apud  earn  emit  rectores.  Sunt  aoten  «l«cti  de 
pluribm  vItI  quatuor— qui  per  im  MaIIoa  convenientee,  omn«9  cAus.irum  origines  Mllcite  diA- 
cvrrendoi,  tractantfr  d<*  singulis  Jndidum  decreverant  hoc  modo."  (  Kiwf.  Leg.  Salic.,  ap.  Bouquet, 
lUd..  p.  122.)  **  Hoc  dccrvtum  f-sl  apud  regem  et  principea  ejus,  et  apud  cuiictum  po)»ulum 
cbriaiianum,  qui  intra  regnum  Merwingnrum  consistunt."  (Ibid.,  p.  124.)  Nay,  evi  n  in  their 
diartcni  the  king«  of  the  first  race  uir  careful  to  fpecifj  that  they  w^m  granted  with  the  consent 
ff  ib^  VBviaiB.  ■*  Rgo  Childebertu^,  rex,  una  ctim  conaensa  et  voluntate  Francoruin,"  etc., 
A.D  &5*t.  (Bouquet,  ibid..  62*i.)  **Chl«>thariu8  III.  una  cam  patrihun  nofitria,  episcopis,  opti- 
matlbu.s  cartennque  palatii  nostri  Diini«>trl8,"  a  d.  664.  (Ibid.,  648.)  **De  consensu  fldelium 
n*«troruni."  (Mablj,  Obaerv.,  torn.  i.  p.  239.)  The  historians  likewiiw  describe  the  fuiictiuna 
of  the  king  in  the  national  assemblies  In  such  tt-nus  as  imply  that  hi;*  authority  there  was 
eztmnelj  small,  and  thut  every thhig  depended  on  the  cuurt  itself.  ■*  Ipse  rex."  says  the  author 
of  Annalea  Krancorum,  speaking  of  the  Field  of  March,  "sedebat  In  sella  regia,  clrcumstante 
exerdtu,  praiciplebatque  is,  die  illo  qulcquU  a  Francis .dixretum  erat."    Bouquet,  Kecuell,  torn. 

That  the  leeneral  a8sembli«>B  exercised  supreme  Jarledi<-Uon  orer  all  persons  and  with  rep»^  ^ 
to  all  Games  ia  so  erldent  an  to  stand  In  need  of  no  pnof.  The  trial  of  Brunehaat.  a.d.  6  I3, 
bow  anjnat  soever  the  senlenre  against  her  miiy  be,  aa  related  by  Fredegarlua  (Chron.,  cap.  42, 
Ronquet,  ibid.,  430),  ia  In  itself  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  noturious  violeTice  and  iniquitS'  of 
the  >efitence  rervt  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  Jurisdidlun  which  thb  assembly  poesewed,  as  a 
mince  so  Mx^uinary  as  Clothaire  II.  thought  the  sanction  of  Its  authority  would  be  sufficient  to 
jD^ify  hb  rfgorooa  ireatment  of  the  mother  and  gr.tmlniuther  of  so  ifiany  kings. 

Wl'h  respect  to  conferring  donatives  on  the  prince,  we  may  observe  that  aroo^g  natli-na 
wlMse  maninent  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  tlie  public,  as  well  aa  IndividoaK  having 
frw  wanta.  they  are  little  acquainted  with  taxes,  and  free  uncivilized  tribf>8  disdain  to  i^abmit  to 
maj  t^ted  imposition.    This  was  remai  kably  the  case  of  the  (Germans,  and  of  all  the  various 
people  that  issued  from  tliat  country.     Tacitus  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  ol  German 
origin,  because  they  submitted  to  pay  taxes.    (De  Morib.  Germ.,  c.  43.)    And,  speaking  of 
another  tribe  arcordlng  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  Germany,  he  says,  **  They  vvre  not  degraded 
fegrtlie  imi^o«iiti(»o  of  titxea."    (IMd.,  c.  29.)    Upon  the  s<ttlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  we 
may  coDclude  that*  while  elated  with  the  consciousness  of  victory,  tiiey  would  nut  renounce  the 
blsfa-apirited  ideas  of  their  ancetttors  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  w  hich  they  regarded  as 
A  badge  of  servitude.    The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  hi>torians  Justifies  this  conclu-  f 
aion.    M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  chapters  of  the  thirteenth  book  uf  i 
VKsprll  de»  Uilx,  and  M.  de  Mably,  Observations  sur  I'Histotre  de  France,  tom.  I.  p.  247,  have  j 
iDTcstlgated  this  fact  with  great  nttentkm,  and  hnve  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  freemen  * 
aiiKiug  the  Franks  was  not  subject  to  any  stated  tax  ;  that  the  htate  required  nothing  from  per-  * 
•onaof  this  mnk  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense  and  that  they  should  entertain  the 
king  in  their  houses  when  he  was  upon  any  progrc.-^  through  his  d«>minitin%  or  his  officers 
Wben  sent  on  any  public  employment,  furnishing  them  witli  carrlsgee  and  horsex.    Monarcha 
Biabslated  •Imoi't  entirely  upon  the  revenues  of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisites 
•riairg  from  the  administration  of  Justice,  together  with  a  few  small  tines  and  forfeitures 
exacted  f-om  such  as  had  be«  n  guilty  of  certain  trespassen.     It  is  foreign  from  my  sul^ect  to 
enumente  these.    The  reader  ma>'  find  them  in  Obaei^ations  de  M  de  Mably,  vol.  I.  p.  '^Hl. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granteii  by  freemen  to  their  sovereign  it  was  purely  volun- 
tary.  In  the  «nnnal  assembly  of  Maich  or  3riay  it  was  the  custom  to  make  the  king  a  present 
of  money,  of  horses  or  arms,  or  of  some  other  thlna  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and 
deri¥ed  from  rbelr  ancestors  the  Germane.  **  Mos  est  civltatibus,  ultro  ac  virltim  couferre 
prlncipibufl,  vel  armentorum,  vel  frugum,  quod  pro  hodore  acceptum,  etian  necersitat  bus 
snbvenii."  (Tacit.,  de  M^r.  Germ.,  c.  15.)  Toese  gifts,  if  we  may  foim  a  Judgment  tono  rning 
them  from  the  general  terms  in  a  hich  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historlana,  were  con- 
siderable, and  made  n<»  small  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  .VI  any  passages  to  this  purpose  are 
prodnced  by  M.  Dn  Canite,  Dissert.  IV.  sur  JoinvIUe,  p.  163.  Sometimes  a  conquered  people 
specified  the  gift  whicli  they  l>ound  themselves  to  pay  annually,  and  it  wsts  exsct^d  as  a  debt  if 
they  failed.  (Aoales  Metensei*,  ap.  Du  Cange,  ibid.,  p.  Ifift.)  It  is  probable  that  the  first  step 
towards  taxation  was  to  ascertain  the  vslue  of  these  girts,  which  were  originally  gratuitous,  nnd 
to  compel  the  people  to  p.iy  the  sum  at  which  they  were  rat^d.  Still,  however,  sunit  memory  \ 
of  their  original  was  preserved,  and  the  aids  granted  to  monarchs  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  I 
were  termed  beneroUncet  mfr»  gi/U,  I 

The  kings  of  the  8e<-ond  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  election  of  the 

people,     *'  TepinuA  rex  ptun,"  says  an  author  wh<>  wrote  a  few  years  after  the  transaction  which 

ne  reoonls.  **  per  authuritatem  pnpce,  et  unctionem  sancti  chnt-matls  et  electionem  omnium 

FMncurnm  in  regni  sclio  sublimatus  est."     (Clausula  de  I'epini  Cons'cratione,  ap.  Bouq., 

.   E*^ue:l  de«  Histor  .  tom.  v.  p.  9. )    At  the  same  time,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  bad  trans- 

\  ferr  d  the  crown  fh»m  one  family  to  another,  an  oaih  was  exacted  of  them  that  they  should 

1  maintain  on  the  throne  the  family  wh'.ch  they  had  now  promoted :  *'  ut  nunquHm  de  alteriua 

.  Inmbia  regem  In  ffvo  pravumant  ellgere.**    (Ibid.,  p.  10.)    Tliis  oiith  the  nation  faithfully 

'  ofaterved  daring  a  ooosiderable  space  uf  time.    The  posterity  of  Fepin  kept  poeaessloD  of  the 
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throne ;  bat  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  dlrldtng  their  dominions  among  their  chlldr  n, 
iirinces  were  obliged  to  consult  the  general  attembly  of  the  nation.  Thas,  Pepin  bimseli,  a  u. 
7ft:j,  appointed  h<s  twu  sonit,  Charles  and  Garlomannus,  to  reign  an  Joint  sovereigns ;  bnt  he  did 
this  **  una  cum  c«msensu  Francorum  et  prucerum  snurum  9eu  et  e;ilflcuporum,"  before  whom  be 
laid  the  matter  In  their  general  a«ieml>ly.  (ConventUM  apiul  Sanctum  Dionyslum,  Capitular., 
vol.  i.  p.  187.)  This  destination  the  French  confirmed  in  a  subHeqiiMit  assembly,  which  was 
cilled  upon  tlie  death  of  i'cpin ;  fur,  ba  EKiniart  rclateji,  ili.  y  not  only  a] 'pointed  them  kings 
but  by  their  authority  they  regulated  ihe  limits  ul'  th  -ir  re^tp  ctive  V  mturles.  (Vita  C  r.  Magni, 
ap.  ilnuqu'>t,  Recuell,  torn.  v.  p.  9u.)  In  the  same  manner,  it  wa.H  by  tlie  authority  of  the 
sunreme  anMnibUes  that  any  dtHputt*  which  arose  among  the  descendriuts  of  the  royal  family 
was  determined.  Charlemagne  recognises  this  impoitant  part  of  their  juri.«dii-tion.  and  confirms 
it,  in  his  charter  concerning  the  piiriltion  of  his  dominions ;  for  he  iippoints  that,  in  case  of  any 
,  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  competitons  he  whom  the  people  choose 
shall  succeed  to  the  crown.    Capitular.,  vol.  1.  p.  44'i. 

Under  th-'  second  rnce  of  king*,  the  assemblies  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
eoHvetittis^  atoUit  placita^  wi  re  regularly  assembled  once  a  y'-ar  at  les«t,  and  l^uently  twice 
In  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valu-ible  monuments  of  the  history  t>f  France  b  the  tr  atise  of 
HIncmarus,  archbishop  of  Rhelms,  De  Orditio  Patatil.  He  died  a.o.  8«3.  only  sixty-elgbt  years 
after  Charlemagne,  and  he  relates  In  that  short  discourse  the  facts  which  were  communicated  \n 
him  try  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  Fn>m  him  we  learn  tliat  thitf 
great  monarch  never  failed  to  hold  the  gemral  assembly  of  his  subjet-ts  every  year.  **  In  quo 
placito  generalltas  nniversorum  mijorum  lam  clericorum  quam  laicorum  conreniehat." 
(Hlncm.,  Oper,  edit.  Sirmondl.  vol.  il.  c.  29,  p.  'ill.)  in  these  assemblies  matters  which 
related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the  kinvdum  were  always  dbwusbed  before  they  entered 
upon  any  private  or  less  importmt  business.  (Ibid  ,  c.  33,  p.  213.)  His  Immediate  successors 
Imiiat  d  his  example,  and  transacted  no  affair  of  Importance  without  the  advice  of  their  gr  at 
council. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings  the  genius  of  the  French  government  contlnned  to  be  in  a 
good  roeuffure  democratlcal.  The  nobles,  the  dtgnlHed  ecclesiastics,  and  the  great  o(nc**rB  of 
the  crown  were  not  the  only  members  of  the  national  council ;  the  people,  or  ^  wholi'  body  of 
fVei'nien.  el  h  r  In  person  or  by  their  representatives,  had  a  ri|ht  to  be  present  in  it.  Hincmai  us, 
in  describing  the  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  s«ys  thcit  if  the  weather  «as 
faviiurabltf  they  met  in  the  open  air;  but  If  otherwise,  they  had  diiferent  apartments  allotted  to 
them ;  so  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  sefiarated  fVom  the  laity,  and  the  '*comltes  vel  hujus- 
modl  princliies  sibimet  honorlflcablllter  a  ciet  ra  niultltudlne  s^greirarentur.'*  (Ibid.,  c.  35, 
p.  114.)  Agoltardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  ihns  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  h33, 
wherein  he  was  present :  **Qul  ublqiie  conventus  extitit  ex  reverendi-slmiseptsropla,  et  niagni- 
ficentlssimis  virto  illustrlbus,  colleglo  quoque  aDbatum  et  oomitum,  proail.*«ua!q  e  a^tla  et 
dignitatis  populo."  Tne  ctttera  multituao  of  Hiucmarus  is  the  same  with  the  populut  of  Ap>- 
bardns,  uud  both  de»cril)e  Uie  Inferior  order  of  fVeemen.  the  same  who  were  afterwards  known  in 
i'^rance  by  the  name  of  the  third  estate,  and  In  England  by  the  name  of  commons.  The  |<eople, 
ai  well  as  the  members  of  higher  digtdty.  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  power. 
Thu«,  by  a  law,  a.d.  803,  It  is  ordained  ••  That  the  qu*silon  ^hall  be  put  to  the  p?ople  with 
respect  to  tvery  new  law,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  it  they^ball  confirm  it  by  th.  Ir  signatnre." 
(Oaplt.,  vol.  1.  p  391.)  There  are  two  capltularii  which  convey  to  us  a  full  idea  of  the  part 
which  the  people  took  In  the  administration  of  griverament.  When  they  felt  the  .w<  Ight  of  any 
grievance,  thpy  had  a  right  to  )>»  tltlon  the  sovereign  for  redress.  One  or  the-e  petitions.  In 
which  they  deslr'  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  exempted  fWim  bearinu  arms  and  from  serving  in 
person  against  the  enemy.  Is  still  extant.  It  is  addressed  to  Charlemagne,  a.d.  kuS,  and  ex- 
pressed In  such  terms  as  could  have  been  used  only  by  men  consrIouH  of  libeity  and  of  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  possessed.  They  conclude  wiili  requiring  him  to  fcrnnt  their 
demand  if  he  wished  that  tliey  should  any  longer  continue  lallhful  sut^ects  to  him.    Titat  gieat 

I  monarch,  in«ttead  of  t>elng  oftended  or  surprisetl  at  the  boldness  of  thetr  petition,  roc  ived  It  In 
a  most  graciouii  mann  r,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  with  it.  But,  sensible  tliat 
he  himself  did  not  possess  legislative  authority,  he  promises  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  m  xt 
general  assembly,  that  such  things  as  were  of  common  concern  to  all  might  be  there  ooiisider»d 
nnd  "htabllshed  by  common  consent.    (Gapltul.,  toin.  I.  pp.  405-109.)    As  the  p  -ople  by  their 

(petitions  brought  matters  to  be  proposed  In  the  general  assembly,  we  learn  from  another 
capitulare  iht>  form  in  which  they  were  approved  th  re  and  enacted  as  laws.  The  prop  sltions 
were  rea  1  aloud,  and  ihen  the  people  were  required  to  declare  wlietber  they  assented  to  them  or 
not  They  signified  thetr  assent  by  crying  three  times,  **  We  are  Hatisfled;"  and  then  the 
capltul.ire  was  confirmed  by  the  subscription  of  the  monarch,  the  clergy,  and  the  chi'f  men  of 
the  laity.  (Gapltul.,  torn.  1.  p.  627,  a.d.  ill.)  It  seems  probable  from  a  capitulare  of  Oa  oius 
Catvus,  A.D.  (;51,thit  the  sovereign  could  itot  ri-fuse  his  as-^ent  to  uhat  was  proposed  and 
estabi.slied  by  hi^  suhjects  In  the  general  assembly.  (Tit.  ix.  $  « ;  Capltul.,  vol.  11.  p.  -iT.)  It 
Is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotatl-ns  concerning  the  legislativ<f  power  of  the  natlonji  a«8embl  v 
of  France  under  the  second  race,  or  roncerning  Its  right  to  determine  with  regani  to  peace  and 
war.    The  uniform  style  of  the  Capitalaria  is  an  abundant  conflmation  of  tlie  farmer.    The 
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iMder  who  darfffs  uky  ftaitber  liilhnitttlon  wHh  mpect  to  tlie  Mter  may  ommilt  \jea  Origin  ^!< 
oa  rABcien  Uoareniraient  de  la  France,  etc..  tona.  ili  p.  87,  etc.  What  h.is  been  haid  with 
*«ppect  to  the  admlMton  of  the  |teople  or  their  represenUtlves  Into  the  supreme  atiSi^inbly  mer1t« 
attention,  not  only  hi  tracing  the  j-rogrew  of  the  French  g-vernmenl,  but  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  npttn  a  similar  question  agitated  in  Englind  concerning  the  time  whun  the 
OQOUBOim  became  part  of  the  legislative  body  In  that  kingdom. 

NoTB  XXXIX.— Sect  III.  p.  78. 

That  Important  change  which  the  constitution  of  France  underwent  when  the  legislative  power 
was  transferred  from  the  great  council  ol  tite  natiuu  to  the  king  has  been  expiaiue  i  b>  the 
Fr«och  antiquaries  with  less  care  'ban  they  bestuw  in  Illustrating  other  events  in  their  history. 
For  thai  reason  1  have  endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  U»  this 
memorable  revolntion.  I  i*hall  here  Add  8i>ni'«  Darilcuiar:i  which  tend  to  throw  additional  light 
«pufi  it.  The  Leges  dalica:,  the  Leges  Burgundiuuum,  and  utber  codes  published  by  the  aeveral 
tribe*  which  settled  in  Gaul  were  general  laws  extending  to  every  person,  to  every  pruvince  and 
district  where  the  authority  of  tboee  tribes  was  acknowledged.  But  they  set-m  to  have  beooms 
vbvolete ;  and  the  reason  uf  their  falling  into  dL»use  Is  very  ubvloua.  AlmoKt  i  he  whul«  p<  operty 
of  tlie  nation  was  allodial  when  these  laws  were  framed.  But  when  the  feudal  institutions 
tKcame  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  Inflnlte  variety  of  questions  pt-culiar  to  ihat  species  ft 
tenure,  tlxe  ancient  ood.  s  were  of  no  use  in  deciding  with  regard  to  tbespp  because  they  could  not 
contain  regulations  applicable  to  cases  which  did  nut  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
plied. This  conafcierable  change  in  the  nature  of  property  made  it  necessary  to  publish  the  new 
Tv^nlatlont  cootained  in  the  capitularia.  Many  of  these,  as  Is  evident  tiom  the  perusal  of 
them,  were  public  laws  ezi  ending  to  the  whole  French  nation,  in  tbf  general  atwcmbly  of  which 
tliey  were  enacted.  The  vv^'akne^  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monarcbs  of  the  second  race,  and 
the  disorder  into  which  the  nation  was  thrown  by  the  depredations  of  the  Normans,  encuurag«^& 
tbc  barons  to  usurp  aii  lnde)M;iident  power  formerly  unknown  in  F  ance.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  Uiat  Jurisdiction  which  they  a-sumed  I  have  formerly  i-onsidered.  The  political  union  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  an  end,  ^VT  TJtf'fVnt  constitution  was  dJBSolved,  and  only  a  feu>ial  relation  sub- 
sasied  between  the  Iting  an  JlTis  vsAsats."  Tiie  re|?&l  JUriHlkUiifi  extended  no  further  than  tb« 
duxnaina  of  the  crown.  Under  the  last  kings  of  the  second  race  tiiese  were  rfduced  aimoet  to 
Dochiiig.  Under  ihe  first  kings  of  the  third  race  they  comprehended  little  more  than  tlie  |iatri- 
monial  mate  of  Hugh  Capet,  whidi  he  annexed  lo  the  crown.  Even  with  this  aocesslon  they 
eootinued  to  be  of  small  extent.  (Velly,  Hbt.  de  France,  tom.  ill.  p.  32.)  Many  of  the  most 
oooitlderable  provlnoea  in  France  did  not  at  ftrst  acknowledge  Ifngh  Capet  as  a  lawful  monarch. 
Tbeie  are  stlU  extant  several  charters,  granted  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  with  this 
remarkable  clatise  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter :  *  Deo  regnante.  rege  expectante,  regn  mte 
Domino  nostro  Jesu  Chrinto  Francis  autem  contra  jus  regnum  uxurpante  Ugone  rege."  (  Bouquet. 
KecueiU  torn.  x.  p.  M4.)  A  monarch  whoM  title  was  thiia  op^-nly  disputed  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  assert  the  royal  jurisdiction  or  to  limit  that  of  the  barons. 

All  these  drcumntances  rendered  It  eany  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  rights  of  royalty  within 
tbeir  own  territories.  The  Capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete  than  the  ancient  Imws  ;  local 
customs  were  everywhere  lntn>iaccd,  and  became  the  M>le  rule  by  which  all  civil  tranxactiuns 
were  conducted  and  all  causes  were  tried.  The  wonderful  Ignorance  which  became  general  in 
>ranoe  durii^t  the  nin.h  and  tenth  oenturiea  oontribotcd  to  the  introduction  of  customaiy  lalw. 
Pew  persoQB,  except  •oclesiastloM,  could  read;  and  as  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  soch  11  literate 
persona  to  have  n  coarse  to  written  laws,  either  as  their  guide  in  business  or  their  rule  in 
administering  justice,  the  imAomary  law,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  preserved  by  imdition, 
nniveraaiiy  prevailed. 

iiuring  this  p*  riod  the  general  amembly  of  the  nation  seemn  not  to  have  been  called,  nor  to 
have  once  exi  rted  ita  legislative  ambority.  Local  ciist<»is  regulated  and  derided  every  tiling.  A 
striking  j^'<ot  uf  Uila  occun  In  tractatg  the  progress  of  the  French  jurixprudei.ce.  Ihe  last  of 
the  Capitularia  collected  by  M.  Balnxe  was  Issued  in  the  year  9X1.  by  Charles  the  Simple.  A 
bondred  and  thirty  yean  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  lirst  ordinance  of  the 
Unipi  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  coUectton  of  M.  Lauriere,  nnd  the  first  ordinance 
which  appears  to  be  an  art  of  legislation  extending  to  the  whole  kingdom  ia  that  of  Puilip 
Anguatua,  a.d.  i  190.  (Orduu.,  tom.  I.  pp.  1,  18.)  Imring  that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and 
■ixty-nine  years  all  transaciionx  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  statotury  law  of  France.  The  ordinances  previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augnstus  contain 
resiilations  4toe  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  l<eyond  thr  king's  domains. 

Varioua  instances  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  king*  of  France  ventured  at  first  to 
exemise  legi>*lative  an  hority.  M.  I'Abbe  de  Mably  produces  an  oidinance  of  Philip  Augustus, 
a.D.  1304,  ccNicerning  the  Jews,  wlio  in  that  age  were  in  some  measure  the  profierty  of  the  lord 
In  whom  territories!  they  resided.  But  It  U  rather  a  treaty  of  the  king  with  the  conntesei  of 
Charapagtie  and  the  Coiupte  de  Darapierre,  than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulations  in 
It  »eeni  to  be  •  subltshed  not  so  much  by  his  authority  as  l>y  their  consent.  (Obaervat.  »ur 
rUlet.  de  France,  U.  p.  355.)    In  the  same  manner  an  ordinance  of  Louis  VIII.  concerning  the 
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Jeuii,  A.D.  mat  b  *  oontraot  between  the  king  and  hie  nobles  with  resped  to  their  maoiier  of 
treating  that  unlwimy  race  of  men.  (Ordon.,  tom.  f .  p.  47.)  The  EoubliseemeDs  of  St.  Lon^^ 
iboagb  well  adapted  to  sc-rve  as  general  lawe  u>  ihe  wnole  kingdom,  were  not  pabliehed  as  emb, 
but  only  as  a  complete  code  of  cuMumnry  law,  to  be  of  autliority  within  the  king's  domains. 
The  wifldom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  conRpicuous  In  tb^tt  odeuf  St.  IjuuIs  procured  it  a  favour- 
able reception  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  veneration  due  to  the  virtues  and  good  Intentions 
of  its  author  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  natii'U  to  that  legiHlative  authority  whiih 
the  king  began  to  assume.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  St.  Lous,  the  idea  of  the  king's  possessing 
supreme  legislative  power  became  <  ommun.  **  If,"  says  Beauuianoir,  **  tho  king  makes  any 
eMtablishment  speiially  for  his  own  domain,  the  barons  may  n  -vi  rtbeless  adbezv  to  their  ancient 
customs :  but  if  the  establishment  be  general  it  shall  be  curient  tlin>ughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  we  ought  to  believe  that  such  esubltshments  are  made  with  mature  deliberation,  and  fur 
the  general  good."  (Goust  de  Beauvoi«is,  c  48,  p.  266.)  Though  the  kings  of  the  third  race 
did  not  call  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  during  the  loi  g  period  from  Hugh  Capet  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  yet  they  seem  to  have  cunsult  d  the  Iri^hops  and  barons  who  bapp  nfd  to  be 
present  in  their  oonrt,  with  respect  to  any  new  law  which  they  published.'  Examples  of  this 
occur,  Ordon.,  tom.  1.  p  .t  et  6.  This  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  late  an  the  reign  of 
St.  Loida,  when  the  b-glalative  authority  of  the  crown  was  well  established.  rOrdon.,  torn.  i.  p. 
69.  A.D.  1346.)  This  attention  pafal  to  the  barons  facilitated  the  kings'  aoqulnng  such  full  po^ 
session  of  the  legislative  power  as  enabled  them  afterwards  to  exercise  It  without  observing  that 
formality.  . 

The  aasemblles  dbtlnnlsbed  by  the  name  of  the  eutes-general  were  first  railed  a.n.  1303,  ]] 
and  were  held  occasionally  fhmi  that  period  to  the  vear  161-i,  since  wbkh  thne  they  have  not  \\ 
bet-n  summoned.  Tbi  se  were  very  dinerept  from  the  ancient  assemblleM  of  the  French  nstjpn 
vndcr  the  kings  of  t1RniRCTfSirftecon<l  race.  "Tb^fe  fs  Till  puliit  m lib  I  uupiil  TU'  H  URli  iB^f 'Ifnch, 
antiquaries  are  more  generally  agreed  than  In  maintaining  that  the  statee-geneial  bad  no 
»alTrage  in  the  passing  of  laws  and  posseseed  no  Pp'P^r  le^siatlve  Jurisdiction,  'fhe  whole 
tenor  of  the  French  histonr  oonflrms  ttil-^  opinion.  Tlie  form  of  procreding  In  the  stat  s-geniral 
was  this.  The  king  addressed  himself,  at  opening  the  meeting,  to  the  whole  body  assembled 
In  one  place,  and  laid  before  them  the  affitirs  on  aroount  of  wliich  he  bad  summoned  ihem. 
Then  the  deputies  of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clenty,  and  of  Ihe  third  estate,  met 
apart,  and  prepared  their  loAier,  or  memorial,  containing  their  answer  to  the  propo^itlol•s  which 
bad  been  made  to  them,  together  with  the  representations  which  they  thouwht  pro|M  r  to  1st 
before  the  king.  These  answers  and  representations  were  considered  by  the  king  in  his  council, 
and  generally  gave  rise  to  an  ordinance.  These  ordinances  were  not  addressed  to  the  thr-o 
wtates  in  common.  Sometimes  the  king  addressed  an  ordinance  to  each  of  the  estate  in 
iSarticular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assemblv  of  the  three  estates.  Sometimes  mention  Is 
made  only  of  Uie  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  ordinance  Is  addressed.  Sometimes  no 
mention  ai  ail  is  made  of  the  assembly  of  estatts,  which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting 
the  law.  Preface  au  tom.  ill.  des  0  don.,  p.  xx. 
r '  iThos  the  states-general  had  only  the  privilege  of  advising  and  remonstntlng ;  the  legfsUtlr«^ 
I  authority  reaklfcd  in  the  king  alone.  J 

NoTB  XL.— Sect  IIL  p.  80. 

I  If  the  parliament  of  Paria  be  considered  only  as  the  svprene  court  of  Justice,  eveiyUilftg 
I  relative  to  Its  origin  and  Jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obvk>us.'  ft  is  the  ancient  court  of  the  king's 
palace,  new-modelled,  rendered  stationary,  and  Invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained 
'  Jurisdiction.  The  power  of  this  court  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  l>inctions  Is  not  the  ^ 
I  ot^ect  of  present  consideration.  'I1ie  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exercise  of '{ 
the  legislative  authority,  and  IM  claim  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  respect  to  public  affaira  and 
the  political  admtnlstrstion  of  the  kinsdom,  lead  to  Inqulriee  attended  with  great  dllHcnlty. : 
As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king, 
were  paid  by  him,  and  on  several  ooca.<«ions  were  rentoved  by  him  nt  pleasure  (Chronic,  scan- 
daleuse  de  Louis  XI.  chex  tee  Mem.  de  Comlnes,  tom.  11.  p.  51.  edit,  de  M.  l.englet  de  Fresn*  y), 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  could  they  claim  any  share  In 
the  legislative  power  as  acting  In  their  name.  We  must  therefore  search  for  some  other  source 
of  this  high  privilege.  1.  The  parliament  was  originally  composed  of  the  moat  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom.  The  peers  of  I*  ranee,  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  order,  and  noblenn  n  of 
lilustr.ous  I  irtb,  were  members  of  It,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  cuuncillors  learned 
in  the  laws.  (Pasquier,  Rrcherches,  p.  44,  etc.,  Encycio]  ediee,  tom.  xli.,  art.  Parfemtnt,  pp. 
S,  5.)  A  court  thus  constituted  was  properly  a  ci>mniitte  of  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  composed  of  those  barons  and  Jidelet  whom  the  kinirs  <>f  France  were  accustom  d  to 
consult  witli  tegard  to  every  act  of  Jurisdiction  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural.  ther-« 
fbre,  dnriitg  the  Intervalw  between  the  meetings  i>f  tlie  stated-general,  or  during  those  periods 
when  that  aa^embly  was  not  called,  to  consult  the  parliament,  to  lay  niiiiters  of  puldic  roncem 
beiore  It,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  oonenrrence,  before  any  ordluaoce  was  pubUshtd« 
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to  wbkh  the  people  were  required  to  conform.  3.  Under  the  eeoond  noe  of  kliiM»  erery  new 
bw  was  reduced  into  proper  lorm  by  the  cbAncellor  of  the  kingdom,  wu  proposed  bj  him  to  the 
people,  end,  when  enected,  was  committed  to  him  to  be  kept  among  the  pablk  reconta,  that 
Be  mii^t  give  aatbentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  nhoold  demand  ihem.  (Hincm.,  de  Ord.  Palat., 
e.  16 ;  Capital.  Oar.  Calv.^tlt.  zIt.  ^  11,  tit.  xxxiU.)  The  chancellur  presided  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  at  Its  lint  iDsUtotion.  (EncyclopMie,  torn.  Itt  ,  art.  Ckaveeher,  p.  88.)  It  was,  there- 
fore, natunl  for  the  king  tooontinoe  to  employ  him  in  his  andent  ftenctlwns  of  framing,  taking 
iBto  his  cnstudy,  end  imbllsbing  the  ordinances  which  were  Issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  uf  tlio 
Gipttnlaria  of  Gh..rlemagBe  the  following  words  are  sul^ned :  **  Anno  lertio  clemcntlssiml 
domlnl  mviTl  GaroU  Aogustl,  sub  ipso  anno,  hac  facta  (kpltula  sunt,  et  conalgnata  Stephano 
comltl,  ut  hvc  mantfenU  ficerei  I'lsriitils  mallo  publku,  et  IIU  legere  faoeret  coram  seaMnels, 
quod  iia  et  fecit,  et  omnes  In  uno  consens*  runt,  quod  ipst  TolulMent  obserrare  usque  In  poete- 
mm,  etiam  omnes  scaMnei  episoopi,  abbatea,  comites,  muiu  propria  subter  slgnaverunt." 
(Bouquet,  RecuelU  torn.  t.  p.  663.)  MaUuM  signifies  not  unW  the  public  assembly  of  the 
nation,  i>ut  the  court  of  justice  held  by  the  comes,  or  missus  domlnlcus.  Seubinei  were  the 
Judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  Jndses,  In  that  court.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a  very  early  Instance 
not  only  of  laws  being  publlKh*^  in  a  court  of  Justice,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  confirmed 
by  the  subecriptlon  of  the  Judges.  If  this  was  the  common  practice,  it  n>  turallv  Introduct'd  the 
verilring  of  edkts  In  the  parlUment  uf  Parla.  But  thia  conjecture  I  nrupose  with  that  diflldence 
which  I  have  felt  In  all  my  n  asonings  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign  i»atlon». 
3.  This  supreme  court  uf  Justice  in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appelUitlon  of  parliament, 
the  name  l^  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  distinguished  towards  liie  close  of 
the  second  race  of  kings ;  and  men,  both  in  reasoning  and  In  conduct,  were  wonderfully  influ- 
enced by  the  almlbrity  of  names.  The  prcsenri'  g  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates 
ttftabUahed  while  the  republican  government  subHUted  hi  Rome  eiisblcd  Auf{Il^tu8  and  bis 
eooceasors  to  assume  new  powers  with  lem  observation  and  greater  ease.  The  ber<iuwlng  tlie  « 
same  name  in  France  upon  two  courts  which  were  extremely  dilTerent  contributed  not  a  little  } 
itt  ounfound  their  Jurisdictions  and  functions.  / 

f      All  these  circumstaiioes  concurred  In  leading  the  kings  of  France  to  avail  themselves  of  the ' 
'  parliament  of  Fitris  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  ihe  people  to  the  i-xercise  of  legislative 
■    authority  by  ttie  crown.    The  Freoch, accustomed  to  see  all  new  laws  examined  and  auihorizcd 
I    before  they  were  published,  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  performing 
:  this  in  the  national  assembly  or  in  a  court  appointed  by  the  king.    But  as  tliat  court  »as  con.- 
\  pesKd  of  rs'-pectahle  members,  and  «ho  were  well  skilled  In  the  laws  of  their  country,  when 
j  mar  new  edict  received  ita  sanction,  that  was  raffldent  to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  Ui  it. 
Wlien  the  practice  of  vth/jfing  and  regi$Uriita  the  royal  (dirts  In  the  parliament  of  Paris 
hecnma  common,  the  parliament  contended  that  this  was  newsssry  in  order  to  give  them  legal 
authority.    It  was  estahliahed  as  alundamental  maxim  in  French  Jurisprudeiice  that  no  law] 
oonhl  be  publlahed  In  any  dther  manner;  that  without  this  formality  no  edict  or  ordinance! 
ooald  have  any  effect  \  that  the  p*  ople  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  ought  not  to  cons  der  it 
as  an  edict  or  ordinance,  mitii  it  was  verified  In  the  supreme  court  after  free  deliberation. 
(Bocbe.flavin  das  Parlemena  da  France,  4to,  Gen.,  1621,  p.  621.)    The  parliament,  at  different 
times,  hath,  with  great  fortitude  and  integrity,  opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereigns,  snd,  noi- 
wttlMtandlttg  their  repeated  and  peremptory  requl&ltlonii  ai.d  commands,  hstb  refused  to  veriiy 
and  publish  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people  or  subversive  of  the  con- 
stiiutioa  of  the  kiuffdoin.    Boche-flavin  reckona  that  between  the  vear  1662  and  the  year  1689  \ 
tlie  parliament  refu!«ed  to  verify  more  than  a  hundred  edicts  of  the  kings.    (Ibid.,  925.)    Many  j 
Instaneea  of  the  apirit  and  constancy  with  which  the  parllamenta  of  France  opposed  pemiciuus  / 
laws  and  asserted  tiieir  own  privileges  are  enumerated  Vy  Llmmeos  in  his  Motitta;  Regnl  t  ranciw, 
l>bw  i.  C  9,  p.  3M« 

But  the  pikwer  of  the  parliament  to  maintain  and  defend  this  privilege  bore  no  proporiion  to 
Ms  importance, or  to  the  courage  with  which  the  members  aswrttd  it.  When  any  mouaKb  was 
detrrmined  that  an  edict  should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  found  the  parliament  inflexibly 
resolved  not  to  verify  or  publlah  it,  he  could  easily  supply  this  defect  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
recal  power.    He  repairrd  to  the  parliament  in  person,  he  took  p'  ssesslon  of  his  seat  of  Justice, 

(and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  verified,  registered,  and  publi.«hed  in  his  presence.    Then, 
aoeoiding  to  anoUier  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  himself  being  present,  neither  tht^  \ 
parliament  nor  any  magistrate  whatever  can  exercisie  any  authority  or  )>erform  any  function.  | 
•«  Advnnlente  prindpe,  cessat  magistratus.**    (Boche-flavIn,  ibid.,  pp.  928,  929 ;  EncycIopMie,  { 
torn.  ix.,art.  LO.  de  Jvuiice,  p.  681.)    Roche-flavin  mentions  several  Instsnces  oi  kings  who  / 
nctnally  exerted  this  prerogative,  so  faul  to  the  residue  of  the  rights  and  liberties  transmitted 
to  the  French  by  their  ancestors.    Pasquier  produces  some  in^unce8  of  the  same  kind.    (Rech., 
p.  61.)    Umnmos  enumerates  many  other  Instances;  lut  the  length  to  which  this  note  has 
swetlsd  prevents  me  ttom  Inserting  them  at  length,  though  they  tend  greatly  lo  illustrate  this 
important  article  In  the  French  hisiory  (p.  145).    Thus,  i  y  sn  exeition  of  prerogative  which, 
though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  is  Justified  by  innumerable  precedenta,  all  the 
eflbru  of  tiw  pwlumient  to  limit  and  control  the  Ung's  legislaUve  authority  are  rendered 
inedfeetimL 

ft  X* 
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I  hare  not  Attempted  to  ezpUin  the  oonekltutkm  or  jurisdiction  of  any  parliament  In  France. 
bot  that  of  PariK.  All  of  them  aie  formed  npon  ibe  model  of  that  most  ancient  and  respectable 
tribunal,  and  all  mjr  obeerrationa  coaoeming  it  will  applj  with  Ml  farce  to  them. 

Note  XLI.— Sect  III.  p.  82. 

The  hmnillattng  poetore  In  which  a  greet  emperor  Implored  abaolatlon  la  aa  efvent  «o  elngalar 
that  the  wi  nto  In  which  Gregory  hfmeelf  deecrlbes  it  merit  a  plaoe  here,  and  convey  a  •tiiking 
picture  of  the  arrogance  of  that  pontiflf:  •*  Per  trtdutiv,  ante  portam  cMtri,  depoatto  ouni  regio 
cQltu,  Hi»eraMlttrr.  otpote  diacaioeatOB,  et  lanria  indutua,  pereisteoe,  non  prtne  cum  m«iUo 
flrtn  apoetolice  ro-wratlonis  anxlUum  et  conaolationem  implorari  destltit»  qnam  omnee  qni  ibi 
adPFant.  et  ad  qooa  mmor  llle  pervenii.ad  tantam  pietau^,  et  oompamlonis  miserioordlam 
movit,  vt  pro  eo  mnltta  preclbiw  et  lacryniie  intefoedenies,  teonea  q«idem  tnsolltaui  noeirm 
mt-ntls  dnrltiem  mirarentnr  ;  nonnnlll  vero  in  nobis  non  anoetoltce  sedls  gravitatem.  sed  quasi 
tyrannies  ferltatls  crodelltatem  esse  clamirunt."  Epist.  uregor.,  ap.  Memorle  deila  Ountessa 
Matilda  da  Fraii.  Mar.  Fior^nttaii,  Lucca,  I7&6,  toI.  i.  p.  174. 

NoTB  XLIL— Sect  III.  p.  8& 

As  I  have  endeaToured  in  the  history  to  iraoe  the  varions  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  ooo- 
stitotlon  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  peculiarities  in  its  policy  very  fUlly,  It  is  uot  ueoes- 

nto  add  much  by  way  of  illostratlon.  what  appears  to  be  of  any  importance  I  shall  range 
ft  distinct  heads. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  power.  Jurisdiction,  and  reTenae  of  the  emperors.  A  very  Just  Idea  of 
thoee  may  be  formed  by  atteudlug  to  the  view  which  PfeiTel  gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperors 
at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  the  close  of  the  Saxon  race,  a.d.  KTii.  These,  acconling 
to  his  enumeration,  were  the  rtgtit  of  conf'rring  all  the  great  <  oclesiastical  benefices  in  Oerroany ; 
ci  receiving  the  revenues  of  them  during  a  vacancy ;  ofmortmain,  or  of  succeeding  to  the  efiects 
of  ecclesiastiis  who  died  in  testate.  The  right  of  confirming  or  of  annullinn  the  elections  of  the 
fiope^.  Tbe  right  of  Sifsembi  ng  counciK  and  of  appointing  them  to  decide  oonoemtng  th^ 
affulrs  of  the  Church.  The  right  of  conferring  the  title  of  kitig  upon  their  vassals.  Tbe  tisht 
of  granting  vacant  fiefa.  'I1ie  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whether  arlrXng 
from  the  imperial  domains,  Irom  imposts  aud  tolls,  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  flrom  the  taxes 
p  lid  by  the  Jews,  or  lr«..in  f  rfoitures.  The  right  of  governing  luiy  as  iu  proper  soverHgns: 
The  right  of  erecting  free  cities  and  of  establishing  fairs  in  them.  The  right  of  assembling  tbe 
dleU  or  the  empire  and  of  fixing  the  time  of  their  duration.  The  right  of  oolning  money,  and  of 
conferring  that  privilege  on  the  states  of  ihe  empire.  The  right  of  administering  both  high 
and  luw  Justice  within  the  territories  of  tbe  different  states.  (Abrege,p.  16u.)  The  otht-r 
periud  is  at  the  extinction  of  tbe  empemrs  of  the  fimllies  of  Luxemburg  and  Bavaria,  a.d.  1437. 
AcL-ording  to  tlie  same  author,  the  imperial  prerogatives  at  that  time  were  the  right  of  conferring 
all  (lignitles  and  titles,  except  the  pnvllege  of  bi'ing  a  state  of  the  empire.  Tbe  right  of  precea 
priniarup,  or  of  appointing  onoe  during  their  reign  a  dignitary  iu  each  chapter  or  religious 
bouse.  The  right  of  granting  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  ag<*  of  majority.  The  right  of 
ereiliog  cities  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  of  oolning  money.  The  right  of  calling  tbe  meet> 
ings  of  the  diet  aud  of  presiding  in  them.  ( Abreg6,  etc.,  p  607.}  It  were  easy  to  show  that 
Mr.  Pfelfel  is  well  foundi-d  in  all  these  assertions,  and  confirm  them  by  tlie  testimony  uf  the 
most  respectable  authors.  In  the  one  period  the  emperors  appear  as  mighty  sovereigns 
with  extensive  prerogatives;  In  the  olhi-r,  as  the  heads  of  a  confederacy  with  very  limited 
p«iwerK. 

The  revenues  of  the  emperors  decressed  still  more  than  their  authority.  The  early  emperors, 
aud  particularly  those  of  the  Saxon  line,  besides  their  great  patrliiioniai  or  hereditary  territories, 
possessed  an  extensive  domain  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  which  beluuged  to  them  as 
emperore.  Italy  belonged  to  the  emperors  as  their  prop  r  kingdom,  and  tbe  revenue  wbMi 
they  drew  from  it  were  very  considerable.  The  first  alienations  of  tbe  Imperial  revenues  wers 
made  In  that  country.  The  Italian  cities,  having  acquired  wealth,  and  aspiring  at  independ- 
ence, purchased  their  liberty  from  different  emperors,  as  I  have  observed.  Note  XV.  The  sums 
WI  ich  they  paid,  and  the  empentr:t  with  whom  they  concluded  these  baig  tins,  are  mentioned  by 
Cai»p.  Klockius  de  ifSrario,  Norlmb.,  1671,  p.  sfi,  etc.  Charles  IV.  and  Ms  son  Wenoeslana 
dlesipaied  all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  German  domain  iav 
chiefly  npon  the  banks  of  the  lUiine,  and  was  tmder  the  government  of  the  ooants  palatine.  It  is 
not  ea^y  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  or  to  estimate  tbe  value  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has 
been  so  long  Incorporated  with  the  territories  of  different  princes.  Some  hlnin  with  rMect  to 
it  msy  he  found  In  tbe  glossary  of  Speld(•liu^  which  he  has  entitled  Specnlnm  Juridleo-Pbllolo- 
gIco-Politfax>-Rlstorlcum  Obsfrvationnin,  etc.,  Norimb.,  1673,  vol.  1.  pp.  679,  l(M6.  A  nH»re  Ml 
account  of  it  is  given  by  Klockius  de  Ai^ario,  p.  8i.  Besides  this,  the  emperors  possessed  con- 
siderable districts  of  land  lying  intermixed  with  the  esutes  of  the  dukes  and  bar  ins.  Ther 
were  accustomed  to  visit  thene  frequently,  sad  drew  fh>m  their  vassals  In  «ach  what  wa*  mm* 
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cknt  to  0ii|iport  ibeir  eourt  dnrtog  the  time  of  their  residence  awing  tfaem.  ( AmuUiitft,  ap. 
8traT^  torn.  i.  p.  611.)  A  great  pert  of  theee  detached  ptMseesions  was  seiieit  by  the  nobles 
during  the  long  interregnum,  or  during  the  wmxb  occasion  d  by  the  oontesie  between  the 
emperurBand  the  ooort  of  R(»ne.  At  the  same  time  that  such  eucruachmente  were  made  on  the 
fixed  or  terrlturlal  property  of  the  emperors,  they  wens  robbed  almost  entirely  uf  their  castnal 
levenoes,  the  priiicra  and  Wons  appiopriating  to  themselves  taxes  and  daties  of  every  kind, 
«hlch  had  nsnally  been  paid  to  ihem.  (Pfeffel,  Abr^ge,  p.  37 i.)  The  prufose  and  Inconside- 
rste  amhitioa  of  Ctiarles  XV.  sqnandi^red  whatever  remained  of  the  imperial  revenues  after  so 
many  defdcattons.  He,  In  the  year  1376,  in  order  to  prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  his  son 
Weaceelaos  king  of  the  Romans,  promiKed  each  of  tliem  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But 
being  unable  to  pay  so  large  a  sam,  and  eager  to  secure  the  election  to  his  son.  he  alienated  to 
the  three  eoeleaiastical  electors, and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still  belonged  to  the 
impertal  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  likewise  made  over  to  ihem  all  tlie  taxes  and 
tulis  then  levied  by  the  emperors  in  that  disirict.  Trlthemius,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Magdeburg,  enumerate  the  territort-'S  and  tixes  which  were  thiu  alienated,  and  represent  this 
as  the  last  and  laUl  blow  to  the  imperial  aniliority.  (>truv.,  Corp.,  vol.  i.  p.  437.)  From  ihat 
period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperors  have  been  so  Inoonsiderable 
that,  in  the  opinon  of  Speldelius,  all  that  they  yield  would  be  so  far  ih»m  defrsylng  the 
expense  cf  supporting  their  honsehoki  that  they  would  not  pay  the  charge  of  mainuinlng  the 
poete  established  in  the  empire.  (Speidelli  Speculnm,  etc..  vol.  1.  p.  680.)  These  funds,  incoo- 
sid-nbie  as  they  were,  conunoed  to  decrease.  Granvelle.  the  minister  of  Cnarles  V.,  asserted 
in  the  jrear  1S46,  in  presence  of  several  of  the  Oerman  princes,  that  his  master  drew  no  money 
at  all  from  the  empire.  (Sleid.,  History  of  the  Reformation,  Lond..  I6d9,  p.  37  J.)  The  saute 
to  the  case  at  pre>ent.  (Traite  du  Droit  publique  de  rEmpir",  par  M.  le  Coq  de  Villeray.  p.  66.) 
From  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  whom  Maximilian  called  the  "pest  of  the  empire,"  the  emperors 
have  depoided  entirely  on  their  hereditary  dominions  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  source  of 
their  power,  and  even  of  their  subeisteoce. 

3.  The  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  emp  rors,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent, 
r  -quire  some  illustration.  The  imperial  crown  was  originally  attained  by  election,  as  well  as 
tbuae  of  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  An  opinion  long  prevailed  among  the  antiquaries  and 
yuUic  lawyers  of  Germany  that  the  right  of  choosing  the  empen  rs  was  vested  in  the  archlrishops 
of  Menix,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  thf  marquis  of  Bran- 
Uenbnrg,  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Utho  III.,  confirmed  by  Gregory  V. 
about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  history  contradicts  this  opinion,  it  ai  pears  that 
Ihfm  the  eariie»t  period  iu  the  history  of  Germany  the  person  who  was  to  reign  over  all  was 
elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all.  Thus,  Conrad  I.  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  F^auk^  say 
some  annalists;  by  all  the  princes  and  rhief  men,  say  others ;  by  all  the  nations,  say  others. 
(See  their  words  Struv.,  Corp.,  p.  211 ;  Conrlngius  de  German.  Imper.  Repub.  Acroamata  Sex., 
Ebroduni.  1664,  p.  l<)3.)  In  the  year  1024,  posterior  to  the  supposed  regulations  of  Otho  111., 
Goorad  11.  was  elected  by  all  the  chief  men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
people.  (Struv.,  Corp.,  p.  284.)  At  the  elt^on  of  Lotbarins  IL,  a.d.  1126,  sixty  thousand 
persons  of  all  ranks  were  present.  He  was  named  bythe  chief  mra,  and  their  nomlnatkm  was 
ircd  by  the  pi^le.  (Struv.,  Corp.,  p.  367.)  The  flrst  autlior  who  mentions  the  seven 
rs  in  Martinus  Polonus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.,  which  ended  a.d.  1260. 
i  find  that  in  all  the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  referred  the  princes  of  the  greatest  \ 
power  and  authority  were  allowed  i>y  their  countrymen  to  name  the  person  whom  they  wiahed  ^ 
'  to  appoint  emperor,  and  the  people  improved  or  disappruved  of  their  nomination.  This  privilege 
of  voting  first  is  called  by  the  German  lawyers  the  rigltt  of  yraUucation.  (Pfeffel,  Abrese, 
p.  3ie.)  This  was  the  first  origin  of  the  exciuidve  right  which  the  electors  acquired.  The 
electon  possessed  the  mo-^t  extensive  territories  of  any  princes  In  the  empire ;  all  the  great 
oiBces  of  the  et«te  were  In  their  hands  by  hereditary  right ;  as  soon  as  they  obtained  or  engrossed 
so  much  influence  in  the  election  as  to  be  allowed  ttie  right  of  praetaxation.  it  was  vain  to  oppose 
their  will,  and  it  even  became  unmceseaiy  for  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attend, 
when  tliey  had  no  other  function  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  these  more  powerful  princes 
by  their  a.«seut.  During  times  of  turbulence,  the  subordinate  memben  of  the  Germanfe  bodT 
could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  without  a  retinue  of  armed  vassals,  the  expense  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  defray  out  of  their  own  revenues;  and,  finding  their  attendance  to  be 
nnneoessaiy,  tbey  were  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.  The  rights  of  the  seven  electors 
were  supported  by  all  the  descendants  and  allies  of  their  powerful  lamiiiea,  who  shared  in  the 
spiendoor  and  influence  which  they  eidoyed  by  thid  diistinguiahing  privilege.  (Pfeffel.  Abregi, 
p.  376.)  The  seven  electors  were  considered  aa  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders  which  com- 
posed the  highest  claas  of  Oerman  nobility.  There  were  three  arcbbUhops,  chancifllors  of  the 
thr  e  great  districts  into  which  the  empire  was  anciently  divided,  one  king,  one  duke,  one 
mftquia.  and  one  count.  All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render  the  introduction  of  this 
conttderable  innovation  into  the  consUtutiun  of  the  Germanic  body  extremely  easy.  Everything 
erimpirtaBce  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  politii:al  state  of  the  empire  is  well  illustrated  bv 
Onnpbrina  Pknvanlus,  an  Angustlnian  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  m  the  reign  of  (Tharles  V. 
His  tntttiss*  if  we  make  some  aUowaaoe  fur  that  partiality  which  he  exprssass  in  fivrour  of  the 
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powers  which  the  ptope^  cUimed  In  the  ftmpfre,  hM  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  first  works  in' 
which  «  controverted  point  In  history  is  examined  with  critical  precii4on  and  with  a  proper 
attention  to  that  evidence  which  Is  derived  from  records  or  the  testiuonj  of  contemporary 
historians.    It  is  Inserted  by  Ooldastus  in  his  Politica  Imperlalia,  p.  2. 

As  the  electors  have  engrossed  the  sole  right  of  choosing  the  emperors  they  have  usuned 
likewise  that  of  deposing  them.  This  high  power  the  electors  have  not  only  presumed  to  dalnv 
bat  have  ventured.  In  more  than  one  Instance,  to  exercise,  in  theyaur  1298  a  part  of  the  electors 
depoee<]  Adolphnii  of  Nassau  and  substituted  Albert  of  Austria  In  his  plac*-.  The  reasons  on 
which  they  lound  their  sentence  show  that  this  deed  flowed  fh>m  foctiuus,  not  from  public^ 
spirited,  motives.  (Struv.,  Corp.,  vol.  i.  p.  540.)  In  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
electors  deposed  Wenceslaus  and  placed  the  Impeiial  crown  on  the  head  of  Rupert,  elector 
palatine.  The  act  of  deposition  is  still  exUnt.  (Goldasti  Consilt.,  vol.  i.  p.  379.)  It  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  by  several  prelaten  and 
barons  of  the  empire,  who  were  present.  These  exertions  of  the  electarAl  power  df  moostrate 
that  the  Imperinl  authority  was  sunk  very  low. 

Tiie  other  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  the  righU  of  the  electoral  college,  are  explained  bj 
the  writers  on  the  public  law  In  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diets,  or  general  assemblies  of  the  empire.  It  would  be  necessary,  if  my 
ohject  were  to  write  a  particular  history  of  Germany,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  concerning 
the  forms  of  assembling  them,  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  be  present,  their  division  Intu 
several  colleges  or  benches,  the  objects  of  tlieir  deliberatton.  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  <>n 
their  debates  or  give  their  suffhiges,  and  the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.    But,  as  my  . 

,  only  object  Is  to  give  the  outlines  o(  the  constitutloi  of  the  German  empire.  It  will  be  suflBdent  ] 
to  observe  that  originally  the  diets  of  the  empire  were  exactly  the  sanie  with  the  assemblies  of  1 
March  und  of  May.  held  by  the  kings  of  France.    They  met  at  least  once  a  year.    Every  fr  e-    j 
man  had  a  right  to  be  present.    They  were  a.«wmblles  In  which  a  ntonarch  deliberated  with  his   | 
subjects  concerning  their  common  Intfrest.    ( Aruma-us  de  Comltils  Ri'm.  German.  Impfrii,  4to,    i 
Jenas,  1660,  cap.  7,  no.  20,  etc.)    But  when  the  princes,  dignified  tHxle^iastics,  and  barons   I 
acquired  territorial  and  indep*>udent  Jurisdiction,  the  diet  became  an  a.'^sembly  of  the  sepamte 
states,  which  formed  tb;>  confederacy  of  which  the  emperor  was  head.    While  the  oonstiintlon 
of  the  empire  remained  In  its  primitive  form,  attendance  on  the  tlieta  was  a  duty,  like  the  other 
services  due  from  feudal  subjects  to  their  Mverelgn,  which  the  members  were  bonnd  to  perform . 
In  person  ;  and  If  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  diet  neglected  to  attend  In 
person,  he  not  only  lost  bis  vote,  but  was  liable  to  a  neavy  penalty.    (Arunueus  de  Gomit., 
c.  5,  nu.  40.)    Wbtreas,  from  the  time  that  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  states^ 
the  right  of  sufr*age  was  annexed  to  the  tprritory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.    The  members, 
if  they  could  not,  or  would  nou  aHend  In  person,  might  send  their  deputies,  as  princes  send 
ambMSsadors,  and  they  were  etititled  to  exercise  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  constituenta. 
(Ibid.,  no.  42,  46,  49.)    By  degrees,  and  upon  the  same  principle  of  cunsldering  the  di^t  as  an 
assembly  of  Independent  states.  In  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  any 
member  possessed  more  than  one  of  those  states  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  scat  in  the 
diet,  be  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffrages.    (Pfeffel,  Abr6ge,  p.  622.)    From  the 
same  cause,  the  imperial  cities,  as  sbon  as  they  became  fre«  and  acquired  supreme  an«l  ind  •- 
pendent  Jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories,  were  received  as  memliers  of  the  diet.    The 
powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  everything  relative  to  tlje  common  concern  of  the  Germanic  body 
or  that  can  interoet  or  affect  it  as  a  confederacy.    The  diet  takes  nu  cognizance  of  the  interior 
administration  in  the  different  states,  unless  that  happens  to  disturb  or  threaten  the  general 
safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  Imperial  chamber,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  has  been  the  great  source 
of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Germany,  it  Is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  court  wa»  Instttiited  In 
order  to  pat  an  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars  in  Germany.  1  have  already  traced 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  practice,  and  pointed  out  Its  pernicious  effecto  as  taWy  as  their 
extensive  influence  during  the  Middle  Ages  required.  In  Germany,  private  wars  st^em  to  have 
been  more  frequent  and  productive  of  wone  consequences  than  in  Uie  other  countries  of  Eorope. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.  The  nobility  of  Germany  were  extremely  numerous,  and 
the  causes  of  their  dissension  multiplied  in  proportion.  The  territorial  JurlstUction  which  the 
German  nobles  acquired  was  more  complete  than  that  possessed  by  their  order  in  other  nations. 
They  became,  in  reality,  indep Mvlent  powers,  and  thy  claflned  all  the  privileges  of  that 
character.  The  long  IntfrreKnum  from  a.d.  1256  to  a.d.  1273  nocustomed  them  to  an  uncon- 
trolled license,  and  led  them  Ui  forget  that  subordination  which  Is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
public  tranquillity.  At  the  time  when  the  other  monarchs  of  Kurope  liegan  to  acquire  such  an 
Increase  of  power  and  revenues  as  added  new  vigour  to  their  government,  the  authority  and 
revenues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  diete  of  the  empire,  which  alorie 
hni  authority  to  Judge  between  MUch  mighty  barons,  and  power  to  enforce  Ite  decisions,  met 
very  seldom.  (Gonring.,  Acroamuta,  p.  234.)  The  diets,  when  they  did  assemble,  were  often 
tomposed  of  several  thousand  members  (Chronic.  Constant.,  ap.  Struv.,  Curp.,  I.  546),  and  were 
tamuUnnry  assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  decide  concerning  any  question  of  right.  The  session 
of  the  diet  continued  only  two  or  three  days  (Pfeffel,  Abrlg«.  p.  244) ;  to  that  they  btd  no  time 
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to  hear  or  dlscnas  any  cama  that  wm  in  the  miaUeat  degree  intricete.  Thus  Germany  vaa  l«lt, 
ta  miie  in«tisare,  withput  any  court  of  Judicature  capable  of  dedOlDg  the  oonteau  between  its 
naoA  powerful  uiembera,  or  of  repre.<uiig  ibe  evils  occasiooed  by  their  private  wan. 

All  the  expedients  wbicb  Here  employed  lu  otiier  countries  of  Europe  iu  order  to  restrain  this 
pnictlce,  and  which  I  bave  described.  Note  XXI..  were  tried  in  Germany  with  little  elTect.  Tbe 
eunfederad^B  of  tbe  nobles  and  of  lh'>  dties,  and  the  divisiun  of  Germany  into  various  circles, 
Hhich  I  mentioned  in  tb«t  note,  were  fuuiid  likewise  insufficient.  As  a  last  remedv,  tbe 
Germans  bad  reoourK  to  arbiters,  whom  tbey  called  auttrtgcB.  The  barons  and  sutes  in  dlf- 
fermt  paru  of  Germany  Joined  In  coiiwntious,  by  wbioh  tbey  bound  tbemaeivvs  to  refer  all 
crnitroveTsles  that  might  arise  between  them  to  the  determination  of  au«<r^0«E  and  to  aubmit  to 
their  sentence  as  flnaL  These  arbiters  are  named  S'>metimes  in  tbe  treaty  of  convention, 
an  liMUnce  of  which  oocurs  in  Ludewig,  Reliquin  Blanoscr.  omnis  MvU  vol.  ii.  p.  212 ; 
•onetimps  they  were  chosen  by  niutnai  consent  upon  occasion  of  any  contest  that  arose; 
•ookettmes  tbey  were  appointed  by  neutral  persons;  sod  sometimes  tbe  choice  was  left  to 
be  decided  by  kM.  (Datt.,  tie  Pace  i'uUlica  Imperil,  lib.  i.  cap.  27,  no.  60,  etc. ;  Spridelius, 
Specnlnm;  etc.,  voc.  Atutrag^  p.  9S.)  Upon  tbe  iiitruduaion  of  this  practice,  tbe  pobUo 
trtbanals  of  Justice  became  iu  a  great  measure  uselefw,  and  uere  almoHt  entirely  deserted. 

In  Older  to  re  estabiisb  the  authority  of  government,  MduiimUlaii  I.  instituted  tbe  imperlsl 
diambrr  at  the  period  which  I  bave  mentioned.  This  tribunal  consisted  originally  of  a  presi- 
dent«  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  and  of  sixteen  Judges.  The  prenident  wss 
•l^tofnted  bj  the  emperor,  and  tbe  Judges  partly  by  Mm  and  portly  by  tbe  states,  according  to 
fonus  which  it  to  unnecessary  to  describe.  A  sum  wss  imposed,  with  their  own  consent,  on 
the  sUtcs  ef  tbe  empire,  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  officers  in  this  court.  Tbe 
Imperial  chamber  waa  esUbliabed  first  at  Franlcfort-on-the-Main.  During  the  reign  of 
rhailes  V.  it  wss  removed  to  Spln^  and  continued  in  that  city  ubove  a  century  and  a  half. 
U  Is  now  fixed  at  Wetzlar.  This  court  talces  cognisance  of  all  questions  con.  eming  civil  right 
betwern  the  sutes  wf  the  empire,  end  passes  Judgment  in  tbe  Ust  rssort,  and  without  appeal. 
To  It  behmgs  likewise  the  privilege  of  Judging  in  criminal  causes,  which  may  beuunsidcrvd  as 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.    Ffeflfel,  Abre^^,  p.  660. 

All  cnnscs  relating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  Jurisdiction,  together  with  such  as  respect  tbe 

territories  which  hold  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  belong  properly  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  aulio 

ooondU    This  tribunal  was  Ibrmed  npon  the  model  of  tbe  ancient  court  of  tbe  palace  instituted 

by  tbe  emperors  of  Germany.    It  depended  not  upon  the  sUtn  of  the  empire,  but  up«>n  tlM 

emperor,  be  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasure  all  tbe  Judges  of  whom  it  Is  composed. 

Maximilian,  hi  order  tt»  procure  som"  compensation  for  the  diminution  of  bis  authority  by  the 

powsfB  vest»l  in  the  imperial  chamber,  prevailed  on  the  diet,  a.u.  1612,  to  give  its  consent  to 

the  establishment  of  tlie  suite  council.    Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  oh)ect  of  policy  in 

the  court  of  Vienna  to  extend  th**  Jurisdiction  and  support  the  authority  of  tbe  aulic  council  and 

\    to  dreumacribe  and  weaken  Uiokc  of  ilie  imperial  cbamber.    Tbe  tedioua  forms  snd  dilatory 

proceedisfli  of  tbe  imperial  chamber  have  fbrnisbed  the  emperors  with  pretexts  for  doing  so. 

**  Lites  Spitm,"  according  to  the  wittici!>m  of  a  German  lawyer,  **  spirant,  sed  n  nnquam  explrai  it.'* 

Such  delaya  are  unavoidable  in  a  court  composed  of  m  mbers  named  by  many  different  states 

Jeoloos  of  each  other.    Whereaa  tlie  Judges  <a  tbe  aulic  council,  depending  U|ion  one  master  and 

'   being  reqMMiBible  to  him  alone,  are  more  vigorous  and  decisive.    Puilendorf,  De  Statu  Imper. 

\  Ocraan,*  cap.  ▼.  f  20  ;  Pfellel,  Abrcge,  p.  5sl. 

\ 

Note  XLIII.-8ect  III.  p.  87. 

The  deeerlplion  which  I  bave  given  of  the  Turkish  government  Is  oonf  irmable  to  the  accounts 
ef  the  most  inteillgent  travellers  who  bave  visited  that  empire.  The  Count  de  Manrfgli,  in  his 
trsatise  coocennng  the  mlliury  i4ste  ot  the  Turkish  empire,  ch.  vl.,  and  the  author  of  Observa- 
tlona  on  the  Religion.  Laws,  Government,  snd  Manners  of  the  Ttirks,  published  at  London.  1768, 


»l.  i.  p.  81,  differ  from  other  writers  who  have  desciibed  tbe  political  constitution  of  that  powerful 
iBonanchy.  Aa  they  had  opportunity,  during  their  long  residence  in  Turkey,  to  observe  the 
order  and  Justice  conspidious  iu  s.verBl  departments  of  administration,  tbey  seem  unwilling  to 
admit  titat  it  abouid  be  denominated  a  desiotism.  But  when  tbe  form  of  government  in  any 
country  la  represented  to  be  despotic,  this  does  not  supp<«e  that  tbe  power  of  tbe  monsrrh  is 
continually  exerted  in  acts  of  violence,  itOu^tice,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  constitutions  of 
every  species,  unlees  when  some  frantic  tyrant  happens  to  hold  tbe  sceptre,  tbe  ordinsry  ad- 
ministration of  government  must  be  conformable  to  tbe  principles  of  Justice,  and,  if  not  active 
in  prtimoiing  tlie  welfare  of  tbe  people,  cannot  oertatnly  have  their  destruction  for  its  object.  A 
Slate  in  which  the  sovereign  possesses  the  sbeolute  command  of  a  vast  niilltsrv  force,  together 
with  tlie  dnpooal  of  an  extensive  revenue,  in  wbieb  the  people  have  no  privileges  and  no  part 
either  immediate  or  remise  in  legislation,  in  which  tbera  is  no  body  oi  bereniury  nobility, 
Jeeloos  nt  their  own  rights  and  distinctions,  to  stand  as  an  iiitermedijite  order  between  tiie 
prtMce  and  the  people,  cannot  be  distinfcuiKbcd  by  any  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  Tlie 
Rstrainta,  how«ver,  which  1  have  mentioned,  arising  from  the  capieuly  and  from  religion,  ars 
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powerful.  Bat  they  an  not  racb  u  duioge  the  nature  or  dcfMmtauitlao  of  the  gofefiwaept. 
When  A  deapotio  priiaoe  employe  an  armed  fonse  to  support  his  antboiitj,  be  oommite  the 
sapreme  power  to  tbdr  hands.  Tbe  pnetorian  bands  in  Rtiroe  detbrcmed,  mnrdered,  and  exalted 
their  princes  in  the  same  wanton  manner  with  tbe  soldiery  of  the  Porte  at  Constantinople.  Bnt, 
notwitbstaudlng  this,  the  Roman  emperors  hare  been  oonsiiWred  by  all  poUiical  writers  as 
possessing  despotic  powers. 

Tbe  author  of  Obeervatlons  on  tbe  Religion,  Jjnw^  QoTemment,  and  Mannera  of  tbe  Tuika, 
In  a  prsfftoe  to  the  second  edition  of  hie  work,  bath  made  some  rematke  on  what  ie  contained  in 
this  note  and  In  that  part  of  tbe  text  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  wi  h  diffidence  T  set  my  opinion 
in  opposition  to  that  of  a  person  who  has  observed  tbe  ftoTemment  of  the  TnrlDB  with  attentiun 
and  bee  described  it  with  aUlitiee.  Bnt,  after  a  duvful  review  of  tbe  8uliJ<>ct,  to  me  tlie  'l>Dirlifeh 
government  still  appears  of  such  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in  no  class  buttliat  to  which  poUtieal 
wi  iters  have  given  tlie  name  of  dupotUm.  'I'l»er«  i«>  not  in  Turliey  any  constitutional  reetraint 
upon  tbe  will  of  tbe  sovereign,  or  any  barrier  to  circnmscrlbe  the  exerdise  of  bis  power,  but  the 
two  which  I  have  mentioned :  one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  authority 
of  fbe  ttultan  is  founded,  the  other  by  tbe  armv.the  instrument  which  be  must  employ  to  main- 
tlon  bin  power.  Tbe  author  represents  the  lUemOt  or  body  of  the  law,  as  an  Intermediate  order 
between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  (Pref.,  p.  30.)  But  whatever  rei4raint  tbe  authority  of 
tbe  uUma  may  impose  upon  the  sovereign  is  derived  from  religion.  Tbe  mouiakt.oat  of  whom 
the  mnfti  and  otb«  r  chief  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  eockeiastica.  It  is  as  interpratere 
of  tbe  Koran  or  divine  will  thiit  they  are  okjecta  of  veneration.  Tbe  dieok.  then,  whicli  they 
give  to  the  exercise  of  arlrttrary  power  Is  not  different  from  one  of  ttiose  of  which  I  took  notioe. 
Indeed,  this  restraint  cannot  be  very  considerable.  The  mufti,  who  is  tbe  head  of  tbe  order,  m 
weU  ae  every  infoior  officer  of  law,  Ik  named  by  the  sultan,  aixt  is  removable  at  hie  plessure. 
The  strange  means  employed  by  the  ulema  in  1Y46  tu  olitain  the  dismission  of  a  minister  whom 
they  hated  is  a  manifeet  proof  that  they  possees  bnt  little  constitntJcMial  anthority  wlikh  can 
serve  as  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  (Observat.,  p.  92  of  2nd  edit.)  If  tlie  author's 
idea  be  Just,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  bodjf  qf  the  law  nbould  have  no  method  of  remonstrating 
against  Uie  errors  of  sdministnUion  but  by  setting  firMo  tbe  capital. 

Tbe  author  seems  to  conrtder  the  eopiciJy,  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  neither  as  formidable  in- 
struments of  tbe  sultan's  power  nor  as  any  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  It.  His  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  that  tbe  number  of  the  capiculy  i«  small  in  proportion  to  th  •  other  troops  which 
compose  tbe  Turltisb  armies,  and  that  In  time  of  peace  they  are  undisciplined.  (Pref.,  and  edit., 
p.  2^  eta)  But  tbe  troops  stationed  in  a  capital,  though  their  number  be  not  great,  are  alwave 
masters  of  the  sovereign'*  person  and  power.  Tbe  piwtorian  hands  l)ore  no  proportion  to  thn 
legionary  troope  in  the  frontier  provinces.  Tbe  soldiery  of  the  Porte  are  more  numerous,  and 
must  possees  power  of  the  same  kind,  and  be  equally  formidable,  sometimes  to  the  eovereign. 
and  onener  to  the  p  ople.  However  m  ch  the  discipline  of  tbe  Janizariee  nuy  be  neglected  at 
present,  it  certainly  was  not  so  in  that  age  to  whidi  alone  my  description  of  the  Turideb  govenn 
ment  applies.  Tbe  author  obeervea  (Pref.,  p.  29)  that  the  janisaries  never  deposed  any  sultan 
of  themselves,  but  that  some  form  of  law,  true  or  false,  has  been  obeerved,  and  that  either  the 
uiulU,  or  some  i  ther  minister  of  religion,  has  announced  to  tbe  nnbi^py  prince  tbe  law  which 
renders  him  unworthy  of  ihe  throne.  (Observ.,  p.  102.^  This  will  always  bapppn.  in  every 
revolution,  though  brongbt  about  by  military  power,  the  deeds  of  tbe  soldiery  must  be  con- 
firmed  and  carried  into  execution  with  tbe  civil  and  religious  formalities  peculiar  to  tbe 
oonstitutioTi. 

This  addition  to  the  note  may  serve  as  a  further  illustrati  n  of  my  own  sentiments,  but  is  not 
made  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  any  controversy  with  tbe  author  of  Observations,  etc., 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  tbe  obiiging  terms  in  which  be  has  expressed  his  remarlca  upon  what 
I  had  advanced.  Happy  were  it  for  such  as  veptitred  tn  communicate  their  opInlotM  to  the 
world,  if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  tbe  same  candkl  and  liberal  spirit. 
In  one  particular,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended  what  I  meant.  (Fref.,  p.  17.)  I 
certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  Count  Marsigli's  long  residence  in  Turkey  as  a  circum  tance 
which  should  detract  from  the  weight  of  their  authuriiy.  I  took  notice  of  It  in  Justice  to  my 
readers,  that  tbey  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  it  differed  fttan  that  of  persona 
whose  means  of  Information  were  so  far  superior  to  mine. 

Note  XLIV.— Sect.  III.  p.  88. 

The  Institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  the  Janisaries  are  deecrihed  by  all  the  authon 
who  give  any  account  of  tbe  Turkish  government.  The  manner  in  which  entbtiaiaaro  was 
employed  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  courage  ia  thus  related  by  Prince  (^ntemir :  **  When 
Amurath  I.  had  formed  them  into  a  body,  he  sent  them  to  H^i  Bektash,  a  Turkish  oaint, 
ftmous  for  his  miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bi-stow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pimy 
God  for  their  success,  and  to  g.ve  them  a  name.  The  ^alnt,  wh*  n  they  appeared  in  hi"  pre»  nee, 
put  the  sleeve  of  bis  gown  upon  one  of  their  heads  end  said.  Let  them  be  called  Tmgicktri. 
Let  their  countenance  Im;  ever  bright,  their  handa  victorious,  their  swords  keen ;  let  the  r  speai* 
always  hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  and  wherever  they  go,  m«r  th^  return  with  • 
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dUnhiK  Ism.*  (Rtolofy  of  Um  OUoau  Enqpira,  |».  38.)  Hm  nwnber  of  julMrlei  «t  tlM  first 
t&ttlCMtioii  flf  tlM  body  WM  not  ooMiderftble.  Under  Solyman,  in  the  year  i621.  they  amounted 
to  tvelve  thoasujd.    Sliwe  that  ttnw  their  nomber  has  gntHf  f ncraaaed.    (Marsfgli,  Ktat,  etc., 

I  and  a    ' 

Mm 

lia 

M} 
■cipllae 
t»mte  predicts  that  they  vrooM  one  day  beoose  fbrmidable  to  tbeir'maatera,  and  a«t  the  same 
Tpwn  at  ODMtantlnoiile  as  the  prvtoriaii  baada  had  done  at  Eqim.   Cu Uection  of  VoyagM  from 
tlie  Eari  of  Oxfoid's  Ubrary,  vol.  i.  p.  Mt. 


di.  zyL  p.  W.)  Thoogh  Solymso  poeaessed  such  abiUtlea  and  aatborlty  aa  lo  reatrain  this  for^ 
midable  body  wKhin  the  buimda  of  obedience,  yet  Ita  tendency  to  limit  the  pover  of  the  saluna 
^raa,  ev«n  in  that  age*  fore  seen  bj  sagaciona  obaervera.  MicoLaa  Daolphinoia,  who  accompanied 
M.  d'ATamon,  ambaaaader  from  Heary  II.  of  Firnaoe  to  Solyman,  pubiisbed  an  account  of  bia 
trvrela,  in  which  he  dcaaibea  and  celebntea  the  dtocipUae  of  the  JanizariM,  but  at  the  same 
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Solyman  the  Magnificent,  to  whom  tlie  Turkish  hlstiiriana  liave  giTen  the  surname  of  oai»t«n^ 
or  tnatitntor  of  rules,  first  brought  the  finanoea  and  military  eatablisbment  of  the  Turkish  empire 
Into  a  regular  form.  He  divided  the  mUitaxy  force  into  the  copCcuZy,  or  soldiery  uf  the  Porte. 
whidi  waa  property  the  standing  anny,  and  serreUocu^y,  or  auldiers  appointe>i  to  guard  the 
ftantiera..  The  chief  sirei^h  of  the  Intter  consisted  of  those  who  held  timariots  and  s  ams. 
Tbcae  were  portions  of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  life,  in  much  the  same  manner  aa  ihe 
military  fielh  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  return  for  which  military  senrioe  was  performed. 
Kulyman,  in  his  Omtm-JVam^  or  book  of  regulations,  fixed  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of 
tbeae  landa  in  each  province  of  hia  empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldiers  each  person 
who  held  a  timarlot  or  slam  should  bring  into  the  field,  and  ebtablisbed  the  pay  which  they 
abonid  rercive  while  engaged  in  service.  Count  Marsigli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  have  given 
eztracta  from  this  Iwok  of  reguUitions,  and  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the 
Turkish  army  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  WImu  these  were  adiied  to  the 
soldieiy  of  tlie  l\>ite,  they  formed  a  military  nowir  greatly  superior jWliat  any  Christian  state 
could  command  in  the  sixteenth  oenturv.  rMarslgll,  Etat  Mllitalrelrte.,  p.  IH« ;  Rycaut'n  SUte 
of  tlie  Ottoman  Empire,  book  ill.  ch.  11.)  As  Solyman,  during  his  aeliYe  reign,  was  engaged  so 
constantly  in  war  that  hia  troopa  were  always  In  tlie  fitrld,  the  serratacul]f  became  a'most  equal 
to  tlie  >nizariea  themaelves  In  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprlsiujir,  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  should  represent  the 
Turks  as  far  superior  to  the  Christians  lioth  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
war.  GnlocianSinl  informs  us  tlut  the  Italians  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the 
Turks.  (Histor.,  lib.  xv.  p.  266.)  Busliequius,  who  was  ambassador  ftrum  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand to  Solyman,  and  who  had  opportunity  to  ottserve  the  state  l)oth  of  the  Christian  and 
Tnrlcish  armiea,  publiahed  a  discourse  concerning  the  best  manner  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  gr<at  length  the  immense  advantages  which  the  intidels 
possessed  with  respect  t«>  discipline  and  military  improvements  of  every  kind.  (Busbequii 
Opera,  edit.  Elsevir,  p.  393,  etc.;  The  teatimony  of  other  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter 
were  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

Befiore  I  conclude  theae  Prooft  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  explain  the  reaaon  of  two  omla- 
sfcma  in  them  :  one  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  on  my  own  account,  the  other  to  ubvtute 
an  ol^ection  to  thia  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  government,  manners, 
literatare  and  commerce  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  in  my  delineations  of  the  political 
constitntion  of  the  diffiprent  staiea  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not 
onoe  mentioned  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  In  bis  S$$ai  »ur  I'BUtoin  ginlraU  has  reviewed  the  same 
period  and  haa  treated  of  all  these  sul^ects.  This  does  not  proceed  from  an  inattention  to  the 
works  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  lees  enterprising  than  universal,  baa 
attempted  almost  every  dliferent  species  of  literary  composition,  in  many  of  these  he  excels. 
In  alU  if  he  had  left  religion  untouched,  he  is  instructive  and  agreeable.  But,  as  he  seldom 
imitates  the  example  of  modem  historiana  in  citing  the  authors  firom  whom  they  derived  their 
information,  I  could  not  with  propriety  appeal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  any  doubtful 
or  unknown  fhct.  I  have  often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researches ;  and  he 
has  not  only  pointed  out  the  fscts  with  r  spect  to  which  it  was  of  importance  to  inquire,  but 
the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  draw  from  them.  If  he  had  at  the  same  time  mentioned 
the  books  which  relate  these  particulars,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  have  been  unnecessary, 
an<l  many  of  his  readers  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an  entertaining  and  lively  writer  would 
find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  Wfll-informed  historian. 

Aa  to  the  other  omission,  every  intelligent  reader  must  have  observed  that  I  have  not  entered, 
either  in  the  historical  purt  of  this  volume  or  in  the  l^roofs  and  Illustrations  into  the  same 
detail  with  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  British  kingdoms  as  concerning  tho^e 
of  the  oiUier  Enropean  nations.  As  the  capital  tacts  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  government 
and  manners  in  their  own  coniitry  are  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  such  a  detail  appeared  to 
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me  to  be  \em  tmtntiMl.  Such  fiusto  and  obMrraUoiM,  howerer,  m  were  ngcteeeiy  towardii 
oovnpleting  my  deeign  in  thU  pert  uf  Um  Wi<rk.  I  beve  meDtloned  undt-r  the  different  aiticlt'e 
which  are  the  s^tjecta  of  my  diaqnlaitlone.  The  atate  of  government  in  all  the  nation*  of 
Ennipe  having  been  nearly  toe  aame  during  aeveral  agra,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  illustrate 
the  prugreea  of  the  Engliah  conatltutlon  than  a  careftil  inquiry  into  the  law*  and  customs  of  the 
kingdoms  on  the  Oootinent.  This  source  of  information  has  be»n  too  much  neglected  by  the 
Knglish  antiquaries  and  lawyers.  Filled  with  admiration  of  that  happy  oonntitution  now  estab- 
lisbed  In  Oreat  Britain,  they  have  been  more  attentive  to  tu  forma  and  principles  than  to  the 
condition  and  ideas  of  remote  times,  which  in  almost  every  particular  differ  from  the  prpsent. 
While  engaged  in  perusing  the  laws,  charters  and  early  historlana  of  the  Oontinental  kingdoms, 
I  have  of  en  been  led  to  think  thai  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  pogress  of  Knglish  Jurispru- 
dence and  polif^v  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  kingdoms  In  a  similar  situation  would 
be  of  great  utility,  and  might  throw  much  light  on  some  points  which  are  now  obscure,  and 
decide  others  which  have  been  loog  controverted. 
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BIrtli  «f  Qatkm  Y.— Rto  HendlUfT  Donliiloiw-Phfllp  and  JoMUia,  bif  ftamil»-BMh  of 
FeidliuBd.  blB  Brotbvr->DMth  of  iMbdl*— Philip's  lttcm|ito  to  obtain  tbe  QoYernoieDt  of 
Cutito— Tbe  B*feni  Ft^lMsd  nwrries  •  Niece  of  the  Frencb  Kins  to  exclude  Philip  and 
bis  DftOcMer—Tbe  Csstilisn  Nobiliiy  declare  fur  Philip— Philip  and  Joanns  proclsiined— 
Death  ofPbilip  -  IncsTuuritr  of  Joannsr-Ferdinsnd  made  Eegent— His  Arquisitlon  of  Ti  ni- 
torj— His  Death— Eduoitioo  of  Charles  V.— Cardinals  XlmeMS  and  Adrian-Cbaries 
eeknowledgad  King— Ximenes  ■tnngtbens  tbe  KofX  Power;  is  opposed  by  tbe  Noble»<~ 
Wsr  in  Navarre  and  in  AJfrlca— Peace  with  Fraitce^-Charies  vtolu  bpain— His  Ingratitude 
towaids  Ximeoes— Death  of  the  Latter— Discontent  of  tne  Csstilians— Cumiptlon  of  the 
King's  Flemish  Favonrites— Receptlun  of  Charles  in  Aragun— !>eath  at  tbe  Emperor  Haad- 


cHncs  in  Favour  of  Charles,  who  to  chosen— Dscoutcnt  of  the  Spaniards— Insurrection  m 
Yalencia— The  Cortes  of  Castile  summoned  to  meet  In  Gatida— Charles  appoints  Regenti^ 
nd  embarks  for  the  Lovr  (Xinntries. 

Cbaalbs  V.  wfts  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1500. 
Uii  father,  Plulip  the  Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  of  Mary,  the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second 
oaughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aiagon,  and  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the  way  for  this  young  prince  to 
the  inheritance  of  more  extensive  dominions  than  any  European  monarch 
since  Charlemagne  had  possessed.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had  acquired  king- 
doms or  provinces  towards  which  their  prospect  of  succession  was  extremely 
remote.  The  rich  possessions  of  Mary  of  Burgundv  had  been  destined  for 
another  family,  she  having  been  contracted  by  her  father  to  the  only  son  of 
Louis  XL  of  France ;  but  that  capricious  monarch,  indulging  his  hatred  to 
her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her  territories  by  force  than  to 
secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this  misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity, 
he  threw  all  the  Netherlands  and  Franche-Comte  into  the  hands  of  a  rival 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  IL  of  Castile,  far  from  having  any  prospect  of 
that  noble  inheritance  which  she  transmitted  to  her  grandson,  passed  the  eariy 
part  of  her  life  in  obscurity  and  indi^^ence.  But  the  Castilians,  exasperated 
against  her  brother,  Heniy  IV..  an  ill-advised  and  vicious  prince,  publicly 
c&rged  him  with  impotence  and  his  queen  with  adultery.  Upon  his  demise, 
rejecting  Joanna,  whom  Henry  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death-bed, 
owned  to  be  his  lawful  daughter,  and  whom  an  assembly  of  the  states  had 
acknowledged  to  be  the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  they  obligea  her  to  retire  into 
Portugal  and  placed  Isabella  on  the  throne  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  owed  the 
crown  of  Aragon  to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicilv  by  violating  the  faith  of  treaties  and  disre- 
garding the  ties  of  blood.  To  all  these  kin^oms  Christopher  Columbus,  by 
an  effort  of  genius  and  of  intrepidity  the  boldest  and  most  successful  that  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which 
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became  one  ooDsiderable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  eldest 
daughter,  the  (jueen  of  Portugal^  being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  the  iiower  of 
vouth,  all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  posteritjr.  But  as  her 
husband,  the  archduke,  was  a  stranger  to  the  Spaniards,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  tnat  by  residing  among  them  he  might 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
corte3.or  assembly  of  states,  whose  authority  was  then  so  great  in  Spain  that 
no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their  sanction, 
would  acknowledge  his  right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of  the  infanta, 
his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanlu^  passing  through  FiAnce  in  their  way  to  Spain, 
were  entertained  in  that  Idusdom  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  arch- 
duke did  homage  to  Louis  Xn.  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and  took  his  seat 
as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  pariiament  of  Paris.  They  were  received  in 
Spain  with  every  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental  affection  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  their  subjects,  could  devise ;  and  their  title  to  the 
crown  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  the  cortes  of  both  kinsdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  And  joy  some  secret 
uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  the^e  princes.  The  stately  and 
reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  buroensome  to  Philip,  a  prince 
young,  gay,  aifable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure,  that  he  soon  oenin  to 
express  a  aesire  of  returning  to  his  native  country;  the  manners  of  whicn  were 
'more  suit^  to  his  temper.  Ferdinand,  observing 'the  declining  health  of  his 
queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that  his  right  to  the  government  of  Castile 
muit  cease,  easily  foresaw  that  a  prince  of  Philip's  disposition,  and  who  already 
discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  reign,  would  never  consent  to  his  retain- 
ing any  decree  of  authority  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  dimi- 
nution of  his  power  awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  anibitioas  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother  the  indilference  and 
n^lect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  destitute  of 
those  beauties  of  person  as  well  as  those  accomplishments  of  mind  which  fix 
the  affections  of  a  husband.  Her  understanding,  always  weak,  was  often  dis- 
ordered. She  doted  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess  of  childish  and  indiscreet 
fondness  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection.  Her  jealousy,  for  which  her 
hiLsband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause,  was  proportioned  to  her  love, 
and  often  broke  out  m  the  most  extravagant  actions.  Isabella,  though  sen- 
bible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying  her  condition,  which  was  soon 
rendered  altogether  deplorable  bv  the  archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting 
out  in  the  middle  of  winter  for  Flanders  and  of  leaving  tier  in  Spain.  Isabella 
entreated  him  not  to  abandon  his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  mi<^ht 

f)rove  fatal  to  her,  as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  conjured 
lim  to  put  off  his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  company.  Ferdinand,  after 
representing  me  imprudence  of  his  leavins^  Spain  before  he  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  ^ius  or  to  gain  tne  affections  of  the  people  who  were 
one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him  at  least  not  to  pass  through  France, 
with  which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war.  Philip,  without  regarding 
either  the  dictates  of  humanity  or  the  maxims  of  prudence,  persisted  in  his 
-purpose,  and  on  the  22nd  of  December  set  out  for  the  Low  Ck>untries  by  the 
way  of  France.* 
From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  sullen 

*  Ftotrl  Murtyrls  An^lerii  Eplstoln,  3ft0,  263. 
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DielancholT,'  and  while  she  was  in  that  sitaation  bore  Ferdinand,  her  second 
son,  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards  procured  the  king- 
doms of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  last  transmitted  the 
imperial  sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  onlv  person  in  Spain  who  discovered  no  joy 
at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insensiole  to  that,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
pleasure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  returning  to  her 
husband ;  nor  did  she  iu  any  degree  recover  tranquillity  of  mind  until  she 
arrived  at  Brusseb  next  year.'    [1504.] 

Philip,  in  pas&inc  through  France,  had  an  interview  with  Louis  XII.,  and 
signed  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  be  hoped  that  all  the  differences  between 
France  and  Spain  would* have  been  finally  terminated.  But  Ferdinand, 
whose  affairs  at  that  time  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy,  where  the 
superior  genius  of  Gousalvo  de  C6rdova.  the  great  captain,  triumphed  on 
every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France^  aid  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  what 
his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  earned  on  hostilities  with  greater  ardour 
than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philif)  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  th&^e  events  was  not  far 
distant^  Tbie  untimely  death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but  little  consola- 
tion for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her  daughter  Joanna, 
whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-in-law,  who  no  longer  pre- 
served even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards  thac  unhappv  princess, 
her  spirits  and  health  be^n  gradually  to  aedine,  and.  after  languishmg  some 
monttis.  she  died  at  Medma  del  Campo  on  the  26Ui  of  November,  1504  She 
was  no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom ;  and,  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
high  enoumhims  nestowed  upon  her  by  the  Spanish  historians.* 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  ^he  made  her  last  will,  and,  being  convinced 
of  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands, 
and  having  no  iucUnation  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose  conduct  she 
was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinana  r^ent  or  administrator 
of  the  affairs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Charles  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty.  She  bequeathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one-half  of  the  revenues 
whidi  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the  grand  masterships  of  the 
three  military  orders.— dignities  which  rendered  the  person  who  possessed 
them  ahnost  mdepenaent,  and  which  Isabella  had  for  that  reason  annexed  to 
the  crown.*  But  before  she  signed  a  deed  so  favourable  to  Ferdinand  she 
obligM  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by  a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other 
means,  «)deavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or  her  posterity  of  their  right  of  succes- 
sion to  any  of  his  kingdoms.* 

Immediately  upon  tne  queen's  death,  Ferdinand  resigned  the  title  of  kin^ 
of  Castile,  ana  issued  orders  to  procJaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sovereigns  ot 
that  kingdom.  But  at  the  same  time  he  assumed  the  character  of  r€»;ent,  in 
consequence  of  Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  long  after,  he  prevailea  on  the 
Gortea  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  that  onice.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  procure  without  difficulty,  nor  without  discovering;  such  -symptoms  of 
alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilians  as  filled  bun  with  gi*eat  uneasi- 

'  p.  Martyr.  Ep ,  356.  ■  P.  Mar^.  Sp.,  977— Mariana.  Hist.  lib. 
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ness.  The  vnion  of  Castile  and  Aragon  for  almost  thirty  years  had  not  so 
entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
the  natives  oi  these  kingdoms  that  the  Castflian  pride  coold  submit  without 
niurmurinK  to  the  fl;ovemment  of  a  Ions,  of  Aiagon.  Ferdinand's  own  cha- 
racter, with  which  the  Castilians  were  well  acquainted,  was  far  from  rendering 
his  authority  desirable.  Suspicious,  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimonious,  he 
was  accustomed  to  observe  the  most  minute  actions  of  his  subjects  with  a 
jealous  attention,  and  to  reward  tibeir  highest  services  with  Httle  liberality ; 
and  the?  were  now  deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality 
to  her  Castilian  subjects,  often  tempered  his  austerity  or  rendered  it  tolerable. 
The  maxims  of  his  government  were  especially  odious  to  the  grandees ;  for 
that  artful  prince,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  feadal  mstitutions,  had  endeavoured  to  curb  their  exorbitant  power '  by 
extending  the  royal  jurisdiction,  by  protecting  their  injured  vassals,  by  increas- 
ing the  immunities  of  cities,  and  oy  other  measures  equally  prudent  From 
allthese  causes  a  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united  against  Ferdi- 
nand, and,  though  the  persons  who  compased  it  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw  that  upon  the  least 
encouragement  from  their  new  king  they  would  proceed  to  the  most  violent 
extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands  upon  receiving  the  accounts 
of  Isabella's  death  and  of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the  government  of 
Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suffer  himself  to  be  supplanted 
bv  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Joanna's  infirmities  and  the  nonage 
of  Charles  rendered  them  incapable  of  government,  he,  as  a  husband,  was  the 
proper  guardian  of  Ms  wife,  and,  as  a  father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Nor 
was  it  sutticient  to  oppose  to  these  just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people  of  Castile,  the  authority  of  a  testament  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  contents  to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous 
A  keener  edge  was  added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour  infused 
into  his  councils,  by  the  arrival  of  I)on  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinai^d's 
aml)assador  at  the  imperial  court,  but  upon  the  first  notice  oi  Isabella's  death 
repaired  to  Brussels,  flattering  himself  that  under  a  young  and  liberal  prince 
he  might  attain  to  power  and  nonours  which  he  could  never  have  expected  in 
the  service  of  an  old  and  frugal  master.  He  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip, 
during  his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his  conn- 
denoe,  and;  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferdinand,  could  oppose  his 
schemes  with  e^ual  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those  for  wnich  that 
monarch  was  distinguished.' 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  require  Ferdinand 
to  retire  into  Aragon,  and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  to  those  persons 
whom  Philip  should  intnist  with  it  until  his  own  arrival  in  that  kingdom. 
Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatisfaction  with  Ferdi- 
nand's administration  were  encouraged  by  every  method  to  oppose  it.  At 
the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  liouis  XII.,  bjr  which  Philip 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  that 
monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  policy  in  order 
to  retain  the  power  of  which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of  Conchillos, 
an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  Jeanil% 
a>id  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  conflrm,  by  her  authority,  his  right  to 
the  regency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Don 
*  MarUiM»  Hilt.,  lib. »,  a  12.  •  ZnriU,  AnaleB  d«  Arafaa,  ton.  vL  p.  11. 
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J<^m  Manuel:  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  iras  intercepted,  GonchUloe  was 
tfirown  into  a  dungeon,  she  herself  confined  to  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and 
all  her  Spanish  domestics  secluded  from  her  presence.* 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Ferdi- 
nand was  much  increased  hy  his  observinc;  the  ijrodress  which  Philip's  emis- 
saries made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles ;  others 
to  the  towns  in  which  they  had  influence ;  they  formed  themselves  into  con- 
federacies and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferdinand's  court  was  almost 
totallr  deserted,— not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Ximen^  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaining  there ;  while 
the  houses  of  Philip's  ambassadors  were  daily  crowded  with  noblemen  of  the 
hi^iestrank. 

Exasperated  at  this  universal  defection,  and  mortified,  perhaps,  ^th  seemg 
an  his  schemes  defeated  by  a  younger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  decency,  to  deprive  his  daughter  and  her  posterity 
of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  tmui  renounce  the  regency  of  that  kingdom. 
Bis  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  bold  than  the  mtentiou  itself  was 
wicked.  He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the  supposed  daughter  of 
Hennr  lY.,  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy  Isabella's  nght  to  the  crown  of 
GbstiJe  was  founded  ;  and  by  reviving  the  claim  of  this  princess,  in  opposition 
to  which  he  himself  had  formerly  led  armies  and  fought  battles,  he  hoped 
once  more  to  get  possession  of  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  But  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  m  whose  dominions  Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having 
married  one  of  Ferdinand's  daughters  by  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that 
nnnatural  match ;  and  the  unhappy  princess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for 
the  objects  of  ambition  by  being  long  immiu-ed  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  ieis 
aversion  to  it.** 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted.  Upon 
meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and  sought 
in  marriage  Gtermaine  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Narbonne. 
and  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Louis  XII.  The  war  which  that  monarch  had 
carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in  Naples  had  been  so  unfortunate  that 
be  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal  which  furnished  him  with  an  honour- 
able pretence  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
lemarkable  than  Ferdinand  for  making  all  his  passions  oend  to  the  maxims  of 
interest  or  become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehement 
was  his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law  that  the  desire  of  gratifying  it 
rendered  him  regardlens  of  every  other  consideration.  In  order  to  he  revenged 
of  Philip  by  detaching  Louis  from  his  interest,  and  in  order  to  gain  a  chance 
(d  excludinsr  him  from  his  hereditary  throne  of  Ara^n  and  the  dominions 
annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain  into  separate  kingdoms, 
thoiu;h  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  elory  of  his  reign  and  had  been  the 
chiefobject  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to  restore  the  Neapolitan  nobles  of 
the  French  faction  to  their  po^se^ions  and  honours,  and  submitted  to  the 
ridicule  of  marrying,  in  an  advanced  a^  a  princess  of  eighteen." 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally  and 
threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  tnere  was  now  a  necessity  of 
taking  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.*'    He  accordingly 

"  p.  Mttityr.  Bp..  asf .— Xorita.  Anmlcs,  Tf  Tf.  313. 
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instructed  the  Flemish  ambassadors  in  the  court  of  Spain  to  testify  the  strong 
desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating  all  differences  between  hun  ana 
Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  willingness  to  consent  to  any  con- 
ditions that  would  re-establish  the  friendship  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  had  made  and  broken  more 
treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  age,  was  ai>t  to  confide  so  ^  in  the  sinoerity 
of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own  address  and  their  weakness, 
as  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation.  He  listened  with  eagerness 
to  the  declarations,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty  at  Salamanca,  in  whidi  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  government  of  C^tile  should  be  carried  on  in  the  Joint 
names  of  Joanna,  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  Philip,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  right  of  conferring  ojices,  should  be  shared  between 
Ferdinand  and  Philip  by  an  equal  division.*' 

Nothing^  however,  was  farther  from  Philip's  thoughts  than  to  observe  this 
treaty.  His  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand  and  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  into  Spain. 
It  had  that  effect  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  tor  some  time 
suspect  his  design ;  and  though,  when  he  (perceived  it,  he  prevailed  on  the  king 
of  France  not  onl^  to  remonstrate  agamst  the  archduke's  journey,  but  to 
threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it,— though  he  solicited  the  duke  of 
Gueldrea  to  attack  his  son-in-law's  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.— Philip 
and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  good  bodv  of 
land-forces.  They  were  obliged  by  a  violent  tempest  to  take  shelter  in  Eng- 
land, where  Henry  yn.,in  compliance  with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  jetain^ 
them  upwards  of  three  months :  **  at  last  thejr  were  permitted  to  depart,  and, 
after  a  more  prosperous  voyage,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Corunna  in  Galicia, 
nor  durst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  ouce  intended,  to  oppose  their  landing  by 
force  of  arms.    [1506.] 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to  dis- 
semble their  sentiments,  now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip.  From  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  persons  of  the  nighest  rank,  with  numerous  retinues 
of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The  treaty  of  Salamanca 
was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed  to  exclude  from  the  government  of 
Castile  a  prince  who,  by  consenting  to  disjoin  Aragon  and  Naples  from  that 
crown,  discovered  so  little  concern  for  its  true  interests.  Ferdinand,  mean- 
while, abandoned  by  almost  all  the  Castilians,  disconcerted  by  their  revolt,  and 
uncertain  whether  ne  should  peaceably  relinquish  his  power  or  take  arms  in 
order  to  maintain  it,  earnestly  solicited  an  interview  witn  his  son-in-law,  who, 
by  the  advice  of  Maimel,  studiously  avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing 
the  number  and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  b^  treaty,  to  resign 
the  re^cy  of  Castile  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  retire  mto  his  hereditary 
domimons  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mastership  of  the  military 
orders,  and  that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies  which  Isabella  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was  no  longer 
necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency.  Phuip 
repaired  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilian  nobles  and 
a  considerable  body  of  armed  men.  .  Ferdinand  appeared  without  anv  pomp, 
attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mules,  and  unarmed.  On  that 
occasion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  displaying  before  the  DX>narch 
whom  he  had  deserted  the  extensive  influence  which  he  had  acquired  over  his 
new  master ;  while  Ferdinand  suffered,  in  presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the 
•■  ZuriU,  AnalM  ds  Aragon.  vi.  19.— P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  293,  394.        *«  Femnw,  Hist,  vUi.  285. 
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two  most  erne]  dioriifications  which  an  artful  and  ainbitkKM  nrinoe  can  feel,— 
\xmfc  at  onoe  overreached  in  conduct  and  stripoed  of  power.** 

Not  long  after,  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  ana,  hoping  that  some  favourable 
accident  would  soon  open  the  way  to  his  return  into  (>»tile,  he  took  care  to 

Ex>te^  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  son-in- 
w,  being  extorted  hj  force,  ought  to  be  deemed  void  of  all  obligation.** 

Philip  took  possesion  of  his  new  authority  with  a  youthful  joy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it.  remained,  durinff  all  tnese  con- 
tests, under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancnoly  ;  she  was  seldom  allowed  to 
appear  in  public ;  her  father^  though  he  had  often  desired  it,  was  refused 
access  to  hec;  and  Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  cortes  to  declare 
her  inciqMble  of  government,  that  an  undivided  power  might  be  lod^red  in  his 
hands  until  his  son  should  attain  to  full  ag;e.  But  such  was  the  partial 
attachment  of  the  Gastilians  to  their  native  princess  that,  though  Manuel  had 
the  address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  cortes  assembled  at  Valladolid,  and 
others  were  willing  to  gratify  their  new  sovereign  in  his  first  request,  the 
great  body  of  the  representatives  refused  their  consent  to  a  declaration  which 
ibey  thou^t  80  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs.*'  They  were 
unanimous,  however,  in  acknowledging  Joanna  and  Phihp  queen  and  king  of 
Ga^ile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  of  Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during  Philip's  administration. 
A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  ot  his  age,  when  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  been  so  eager  to  obtain,  full 
three  months.'* 

The  whole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought,  of  course,  to  have  devolved  upon 
Joanna.  But  the  shock  occasioned  by  a  disaster  so  uneznected  as  the  death 
of  her  husband  completed  the  disorder  of  her  understanding  and-  her  inca- 
padty  for  government  During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sickness,  no  entreaty 
oouhi  prevail  on  her^hough  in  the  sixth  month  of  ner  pregnancy,  to  leave 
him  for  a  moment  When  he  expired,  however,  she  did  not  shed  one  tear  or 
utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and  settled.  She  continued  to 
watch  the  dead  Dody  vrilh  the  same  tenderness  and  attention  as  if  it  had  been 
alive,"  and,  though  at  last  she  permitted  it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it 
from  the  tomb  to  ner  own  apartment  There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state, 
in  a  splendid  dms  ;  and,  having  heard  from  some  monk  a  Wendary  tale  of  a 
king  who  revived  after  he  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  ejres 
almost  constantlv  fixed  on  the  body,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  its 
return  to  life.  Nor  was  this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less 
tinctured  vrith  jealousy  than  that  which  she  had  borne  to  him  when  alive. 
She  did  not  permit  anv  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on 
which  his  corpse  was  laid ;  she  would  not  sufiier  any  woman  who  did  not 
belong  to  her  family  to  enter  the  apartment ;  and,  rather  than  grant  that 
privil^j;e  to  a  midwife,  thouj^h  a  very  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose, 
she  bore  the  princess  Catharme  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her 
own  domestics.** 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  cabbie  of  governing  a  great 

*       '     ailf     ' 


dom  ;  and  Joanna^  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the  loss 

and  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  thought  her  attention  to 

"  Zarite,  Aoalee  de  Angon,  ▼!.  64.— Marl-  "  Znrita,  Annies  de  Aragon.  vi.  TS. 
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public  affairs  an  impious  neglect  of  those  duties  which  she  owed  to  him.  But 
though  she  declined  assuming  the  administration  her^9elf,  yet,  bj  a  strange 
capnce  of  jealousy,  she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any  other  person ;  and  no 
entreaty  of  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to  name  a  regent,  or  even  to  sign 
such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  of  justice  ana  the  security  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Oastilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  It 
was  necessary  to  appomt  a  regent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy  and  the 
infancy  of  her  son ;  and  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any  person  so 
eminently  distinguished,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities,  as  to  be 
called  by  the  public  voice  to  that  high  oltice,  aU  naturally  tiumed  their  eyes 
either  towards  Ferdinand  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian.  The  former 
claimed  that  dignity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
testament  of  Isabella ;  the  latter  thought  himself  the  legal  guardian  of  his 
grandson,  whom,  on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmities,  he  already  considered 
as  kin^  of  Castile;  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  lately  been  most  active  in 
compelling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  the  kingdom  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so  soon  to  his  former  dignity.  They 
dreaded  tne  return  of  a  monarch  not  apt  to  forgive,  and  who  to  those  defects 
with  which  they  were  already  acquainted  added  that  resentment  which  the 
remembrance  of  their  behavour,  and  rejection  upon  his  own  disgrace,  nuist 
naturally  have  excited.  Thouc^h  none  of  these  objections  la^  against  Maxi- 
milian, he  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  Castile ;  he  had  not 
either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  pretensions,  nor  could  his  claim  be 
admitted  without  a  public  declaration  of  Joaruia's  incapacity  for  government, 
an  indignity  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the 
delicacy  of  the  Oastilians  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles  who  considered  them- 
selves most  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  for  Maximilian, 
and  offered  to  support  his  claim  with  all  their  interest.  Maximilian,  always 
enterprising  and  decisive  in  council,  though  feeble  and  dilatoiy  in  execution, 
eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a  series  of  ineffectual  negotiations  was  the 
only  consec^uence  of  this  transaction.  The  entperor,  as  usual,  asserted  his 
right  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deal,  and  performed  nothing." 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  tor  Naples, 
that  by  his  own  presence  he  might  put  an  end  with  greater  decenc}[  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Great  Captain,  whose  important  services  and  cautions  conduct 
did  not  screen  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master.  Though  an 
account  of  his  son-in-law's  death  reached  him  at  Porto-fino,  in  the  temtories 
of  Genoa,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  discover  the  secret  intrigues  which  he 
supposed  the  Great  Captain  to  have  been  carrying  on,  and  to  establish  his  own 
autnority  on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  by  removing  him 
from  the  supreme  command  there,  that  rather  than  discontinue  his  voyage  he 
chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  even  to  risk  by  this  delay 
his  obtaining  possession  of  the  government  of  that  kingdom." 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  his  adherents  could 
have  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  this  absence.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Ximenesj  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  though  he  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity 
by  Isabella  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand,  and  though  he  could  nave 
no  expectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under  the  administration  of  a  master 
little  disposed  to  distinguish  him  by  extraordinary  marks  of  attention,  waa 

■'  Mariana,  lib.  29,  c.  7.— Zurita,  Analaad*  "  Zuiita,  Analet  de  dragon,  vi.  6ft. 
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nevertheless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  his  oountrv  hefore  his 
own  grandeur,  and  to  declare  that  Castile  could  never  be  so  happily  governed 
as  bj  a  prince  whom  long  experience  had  rendered  thoroognly  acquainted 
with  its  true  interest  The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  brinf  over  his  count,  ymen  to 
this  opinion  induced  him  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and 
hau^tiness.  He  condescended  on  this  occasion  to  court  the  disatiected  nobles, 
and  emnlojred  address,  as  well  as  arguments,  to  persuade  them.  Ferdinand 
secondea  his  endeavours  with  great  art ;  and  b^  concessions  to  some  of  the 
grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  letters  full  of  complaisance  to  all,  he 
rained  many  of  his  most  violent  opponents.''"  Though  many  cabals  were 
formed,  and  some  commotions  were  exdted,  jret  when  Ferdinand,  after  having 
settled  the  affairs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile,  he  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration without  opposition.  The  prudence  with  which  he  exercised  his  authority 
in  Uiat  kingdom  equalled  the  good  fortune  by  which  he  had  recovered  it  By 
a  moderate  but  steady  administration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resent- 
ment, he  entirely  reconciled  the  Castilians  to  his  person,  and  secured  to  them, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  which  still  subsisted  among  them  in 
full  vigour." 

Nor  was  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  his  hereditary  kingdoms  the  only 
obligation  which  the  Archduke  Charies  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of  his  grand- 
father. It  was  his  good  fortune,  during  that  period,  to  have  very  irajMrtant 
additions  made  to  the  dominions  over  which  he  was  to  reign.  On  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  Oran,  and  other  conquests  of  no  small  value,  were  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit  very  uncommon  in  a 
monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous  army  tminst  the  Moors  of  that  country,  and, 
with  a  generosity  and  magnificence  still  more  singular,  defrayed  the  whole 
expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  own  revenues.*^  In  Euro^xe,  Ferdinand, 
under  pretences  no  less  frivolous  than  unjust,  as  well  as  by  artifices  the  most 
shameful  and  treacherous,  expelled  John  d'Aibret,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from 
the  throne  of  Navarre,  and,  seizing  that  kinedom,  extended  the  limits  of  tlie 
Spanish  monarchy  from  the  Pyrenees  on  tne  one  hand  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  on  the  other.** 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  the  archduke  which  in- 
fluenced Ferdinand  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He  was  more  ai)t 
to  consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival  who  might  one  day  wrest  out  of  his 
hands  the  government  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson  for  whose  interest  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  jealousy  soon  begot  aversion,  and 
even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Hence 
proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  youns  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
whose  life  would  have  deprived  Charles  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  ano  upon  the  untimely  death  of  that  prince  he 
discovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an  excessive  solicitude  to  have  other  children. 
This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  probability,  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the 
crown  01  Spain.  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  procure  a  blessing  of  which,  from  his 
advanced  age  and  the  intemperance  of  his  youth,  he  could  have  little  prospect, 
had  recourse  to  liis  physicians,  and  bj  their  prescription  took  one  of  those 
potions  which  are  supposed  to  add  vigour  to  the  constitution,  though  they 
more  f reqiientiy  prove  fatal  to  it  This  was  its  effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and 
exhausted  as  that  of  Ferdinand ;  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder 
which  it  at  first  occasioned,  it  brought  on  such  an  habitual  languor  and 

"*  ZvrttH.  AnalM  d«  Aragon,  t1.  87, 94, 109.  *"  Ibid.,  lib.  29,  c  18. 
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dejectioD  of  mind  as  rendered  him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public 
aii'aira,  and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  wliich  he  had  not  hitherto 
bestowed  much  time.*'  Though  he  now  despaired  of  having  anv  son  of  his 
own,  his  jealousy  of  the  archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  could  he  help  viewing 
him  with  that  avei-siou  which  princes  often  bear  to  their  successors.  In  order 
to  gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  he  made  a  will  appointing  Prince  Ferdinand, 
who,  having  been  born  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  beloved  by  the 
Spaniards,  to  be  regent  of  ail  his  kingdoms  until  the  arrival  of  the  archduke 
his  brother ;  and  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him  the  ^rand-mastership 
of  the  three  military  orders.  The  former  of  these  grants  mif^ht  'have  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  young  prince  to  have  disputed  the  throne  with  his  brother ; 
the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  have  rendered  him  almost  independent 
of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love  of  power  which  was  so 
remarkable  through  his  whole  life.  Unwilling,  even  at  the  approach  of  death, 
to  admit  a  thought  of  relinquishing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he  removed 
continually  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper,  or  to  forget 
it.  Though  his  strength  declined  every  dajr,  none  of  his  attendants  durst 
mention  his  conditiou  ;  nor  would  he  admit  his  father-confessor,  who  thought 
such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  presence.  At  last  the  danger 
became  so  imminent  that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Ferdinand  received 
the  intimation  with  a  decent  fortitude ;  and^  touched,  perhaps,  with  compunc- 
tion at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  fl;randson,  or  influenced  by  the 
honest  remonstrances  of  Carvajal,  Zapara,  ana  Vargas,  his  most  ancient  and 
faithful  councillors,  who  represented  to  him  that  by  investing  Prince  Ferdinand 
with  the  regency  he  would  infallibly  entail  a  civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and 
by  bestowing  on  him  the  grand-mastership  of  the  military  orders  would  strip 
the  crown  of  its  noblest  ornament  and  chief  strength,  he  consented  to  alter  his 
will  with  respect  to  both  these  particulars.  By  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the 
sole  heir  of  all  his  dominions,  and  allotted  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  instrad  of 
that  throne  of  which  he  thought  himself  almost  secure,  an  inconsiderable 
establishment  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  a  year.**  He  died  a  few  hours  after 
signing  this  will,  on  the  23rd  day  of  January,  1516. 

Charles,  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  his  death,  was  near 
the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Countries,  his 
paternal  dominions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt>  and  Margaret  of  York, 
the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  Eng^land  and  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  two 
princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  had  the  care  of  forming  his  early  youth. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  the  Flemings  committed  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  his  ^ndfather,  the  emi>eror  Maximilian^  with  the  name 
rather  than  the  authority  of  res;ent**  Maximilian  made  choice  of  William  de 
Croy,  lord  of  Chi^vres,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  young  prince  his 
grandson.**    That  nobleman  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talents  which 

**  Zarlta,  Analen  de  Angon,  vi.  347.— P.  baTiog  appointed  Uie  king  of  France  to  hare 
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fitted  him  for  such  an  important  oflioe,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  with 
great  fidelity.  Under  Chi^vres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor.  This 
preferment,  which  opened  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can 
attain,  he  owed  not  to  his  hirth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean,  nor  to  his 
interest,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court,  but  to  the  opinion  which 
his  countrymen  entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
pro&dent  in  those  frivolous  sciences  which  during  several  centuries  assumed 
the  name  of  phi'osophy,  and  had  published  a  commentary,  which  was  highly 
esteemed,  upon  The  Book  o/SentenceSy  a  famous  treatise  of  Petrus  Lombardus, 
con4dered  at  that  time  as  the  standard  system  of  metaphysical  theology. 
But,  whatever  admiration  these  procured  him  in  an  illiterate  age,  it  was  soon 
found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  the  retirement  of  a  college,  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  without  any  tincture  of  taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no 
means  qualified  for  rendering  science  agreeable  to  a  young  prince.  Charles, 
accordingly,  discovered  an  early  aversion  to  learning,  and  an  excessive  fondness 
for  those  violent  and  martial  exercises  to  excel  in  which  was  the  chief  pride, 
aiid  almost  the  only  study,  of  persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chi^vres  encouraged 
this  taste,  either  from  a  aesire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  indulgence,  or  from  too 
alight  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  literary  accomplishments.'*  He 
instructed  him,  however,  with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  government ;  he  made 
him  study  the  history  not  only  of  his  own  kindoms,  but  of  those  with  which 
they  were  connected  ;  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the 
sovernment  of  Flanders,  in  the  year  1515,  to  attend  to  business  ;  he  persuaded 
him  to  peruse  all  papers  relating  to  public  affairs,  to  be  present  at  tbe  delibe- 
ratioDS  of  his  privy-councillors,  and  to  propose  to  them  himself  those  matters 
oonceminff  which  he  required  their  opmion."  From  such  an  education  Charles 
contracted  habits  of  gravity  and  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of 
life.  The  first  onenings  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  which 
its  maturer  age  oisplayed."  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity 
of  spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterprising  manhood.  Nor 
did  nis  early  obse(|uiousne8s  to  Chi^vres  and  his  other  favourites  promise  that 
capacious  and  decisive  judgment  which  afterwards  directed  the  amirs  of  one- 

Umpanry  Flemish  btotorten  of  great  antbo-  MaxImilUn  oppointed  regent  daring  the  mi- 

ni7,  that  liftvis  XI  f^  by  conwnUng  to  tba  n<>rity  of  his  grandson,  bat,  this  being  opposed, 

maniage  of  Germaine  de  Foix  >%  itii  Ferdinand,  Cbi&vrea  seems  to  have  continued  to  dlech  irge 

had  lost  much  of  that  onflJenoe  which  E%ilip  both  the  offices  which  Philip  had  committed 

once  placed  in  him;   that  his  disgust  wa-i  to  him  (Heuter.,  ibid.,  1&3«  I6>);  that  in  the 

Ioere.taed  by  the   French   kins's  giving  in  beginning  of  the  year  1508  the  Flemings 

marriage  to  the  coant  of  Angouleme  his  eldest  invited  Maximilian  to  accppt  of  the  regency, 

daughter,  whom  he  had  formerly  betrothed  to  to  which  be  consented,  and   iippointed  his 

Charles  (Heater.,  Rer.  Austr..  lib.  v.  p.  151) ;  daughter  Margaret,  together  with  a  council  of 

that  the  French,  a  sliort  time  before  Philip's  Flemings,  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority 

death,  bad  yiolafed  the  peace  which  subsisted  when  he  himself  should  at  any  time  be  absent, 

between  them  and  the  Flemings,  and  Pliilip  He  likewise  named  Cbl^vres  as  governor,  and 

bad  oomplalfied  of  this  Injury  aiid  wa«  ready  Adrian  of  Utrecht  as  preceptor  to  his  son. 

to  resent  it     (Heater..  Ibid.)    All  these  cir-  (Heuter.,  ibid.,  165,  *6T.)     %\  hat  Heuterus 

comstancea  render  it  improbable  that  Piillipt  relates  with  respe'*t  to  this  matter  la  confirmed 

who  made  his  will  a  few  days  before  he  d  ed  by  Moringus,  In  Vita  AdrianI  apud  Analecta 

(Heuter ,  p.  152%  nitonU  commit  the  education  C!a.<ip.  BurmannI  de  Adriano,  cap.  lu ;  by  Bar- 

of  his  son  to  Louis  XII.    In  confirmation  of  landus.  Chronic.  Brabant,  Ibid.,  p.  35;  and 

tbem  plaiiRl>>le  ooiOactnre«  positive  testimony  by  Hareus.  Annal.  Brab.,  vol  ii.  p.  520,  f  tc. 

can  b  •  prodiaeed.    It  appears  from  Heuterus  "  JoviiVlU  AdrianI.  p.  91.— StruviiOirpua 

that  Fblllp,  when  he  set  out  for  Spain,  had  Hist.  Qerm.,  ii.  »6T.— P.  Heater,  Rer.  Ausir., 

intnuted  Chiivres  both  with  the  care  of  hli  lib.  vli.  c.  3.  p.  157. 

son's  cdocation  and  with  the  goremment  of  **  M^molres  de  Bellav,  Svo^  Par.,  1673,  p. 

his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries  (Heuter.,  11.— P.  Heuter.,  lib.  vlii.  c.  1,  p.  184. 

lib.  vli.  p.  153);  that  an  attempt  was  made,  ■"  P.  Martyr.  Ep..  669,  666. 
toon  after  PhiUp's  death,  to  have  the  emperor 
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half  of  Europe.  But  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  external  accomplishments 
of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly  address,  and  viewing  his  character  with  that 
partiality  which  is  always  shown  to  princes  during  their  youth,  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to  those  crowns  which  descended  to  him 
by  the  death  of  Ferdinand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the  view  which  I  have  given  of 
their  political  constitution,  wei-e  at  that  time  in  a  situation  which  required  an 
adnnnistration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent.  The  feudal  institutions,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  all  its  dinerent  provinces  by  the  Goths,  the  Suevi, 
and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  ereat  force.  The  nobles,  who  were  powerful 
and  warlike,  had  long  possessed  all  the  exorbitant  privileges  which  these 
institutions  vested  in  their  order.  The  cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous 
and  more  considerable  than  the  genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally 
unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to  regular  police,  seemed  to  admit.  The 
personal  rights  and  political  influence  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  dties 
had  acquired  were  extensive.  The  royal  prerogative,  circumscribed  by  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Under  such  a  form  of  government,  the  principles 
of  discord  were  many,  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble,  and  Spain  felt 
not  only  all  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  the  feudal 
system,  but  was  exposed  to  disorders  arising  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own 
constitution. 

During  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no  internal  commotion,  it  is 
true,  had  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  restrain 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobles  and  to  moderate  the  jealousy  of  the  commons. 
By  t^e  wisdom  of  his  domestic  government,  b}[  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
conducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion  that  his  subjects 
entertained  of  both,  he  nad  preserved  among  them  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution  in  which  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
disorder  were  so  copiously  mingled.  But  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand  these 
restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and  faction  and  discontent,  from  being 
long  repressed,  were  ready  to  break  out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  a  most 
prudent  precaution,  by  appointing  Cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to 
be  sole  regent  of  Castile  until  the  arrival  of  his  grandson  in  Spain.  The 
singular  character  of  this  man,  and  the  extraordinary  ^^alities  which  marked 
him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  particular  description.  He 
was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy,  family ;  and,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parents,  as  well  as  nis  own  inclinations,  havmg  determined  him 
to  enter  into  tne  Church,  he  early  obtained  benefices  of  great  value  and  which 
placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest  preferment  All  these,  however,  he 
renounced  at  once,  and,  after  undergoing  a  very  severe  novitiate,  assumed  the 
habit  of  St  Francis  in  a  monastery  of  Observantine  friars,  one  of  the  most 
rigid  orders  in  the  Romish  Church.  There  he  soon  became  eminent  for  his 
uncommon  austerity  of  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  devo- 
tion which  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  extravagances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone 
are  usually  prone,  his  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive, 
retained  its  full  vigour,  and  acquired  him  sudi  great  authority  in  his  own 
order  as  raised  him  to  be  their  nrovinciaL  His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon 
prucured  him  the  office  of  fatber-confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  which  he 
accepted  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same 
austerity  of  manners  which  had  distinguishea  him  in  the  cloister.    He  con- 
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tinned  to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his 
acts  of  mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous. 
Isabella,  pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  long  after,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo,  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  dignity  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  honour  he  declined  with  the  firmness  which  nothing 
but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome,  ^or  did 
this  height  of  promotion  change  his  manners.  Though  obliged  to  display  in 
public  that  magnificence  which  became  his  station,  he  himself  retained  his 
monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  constantly  wore  the  coarse 
frock  of  St  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  used  to  patch  witn  his  own  hands. 
He  at  no  time  used  linen,  but  was  commonly  clad  in  hair-cloth.  He  slept 
always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently  on  the  ground,  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a 
bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  the  delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  but 
satisfied  himself  with  that  simple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.'^ 
Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world. 
he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  affairs  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  called 
hj  his  station,  and  by  the  hi^h  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  enter- 
tained of  him,  to  take  a  principal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  displayed 
talents  for  business  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  tliat*  of 
his  sanctity.  His  poHdcal  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  diameter  and  partook  both  of  its  virtues 
and  its  defects.  His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes  vast  and 
magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  integrity  ofnis  intentions,  he  pursued  these 
with  unremitting  and  undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed  from  his  early  youth 
to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  indulgence  towards  those  of  other 
men.  Taught  by  his  sj^tem  of  religion  to  check  even  his  most  innocent  desires, 
he  was  the  enemy  of  everything  to  which  he  could  affix  the  name  of  elegance 
or  pleasure.  Though  free  from  any  suspicion  of  cruelty,  he  discovered  in  all 
his  commerce  with  the  world  a  severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of 
character,  peculiar  to  the  monastic  profession,  and  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived in  a  country  where  that  is  unknown. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  the  regency  of  Castile ; 
and  though  Ximenes  was  then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  aa)uainted  with 
the  labour  and  difliculty  of  the  oflice,  his  natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without  hesitation.  Adrian 
of  Utrecht)  who  had  been  sent  into  Spain  a  few  months  before  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  produced  full  powers  from  the  archduke  to  assume  the  name  and 
authority  oi  r^ent  upon  the  demise  of  his  grandfather ;  but  such  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a  stranger,  and  so  unequal  the 
abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  once  have  been 
rejected  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  complaisance  to  his  new  master,  had  not  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  him  as  regent  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in 
conjunction  with  him.  By  this,  however.  Adrian  acquured  a  dignity  merely 
nominal.  Ximenes,  though  he  treated  nlm  with  great  decency,  and  even 
regMCt,  retained  the  whole  power  in  his  own  liands.** 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  infant  Don 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  flattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  supreme 
power,  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  ttiaii  a 
prince  at  a  period  of  life  so  early  could  have  been  supposed  to  feel.  Ximenes, 
under  pretence  of  providing  more  effectually  for  his  safety,  removed  him  from 
Guadalupe,  the  place  in  which  he  had  b^n  educated,  to  Madrid,  where  he 

**  Hbtoire  de  1'AdmlnMratlon  da  Cardinal  *"  Oometias  de  Reb.  gest.  Ximenll,  p.  l&O, 

Xim^Dfta,  par.  Mftcb.  Baudler.  4to.  1636,  p.  13.       161.,  CompU  1B6S. 
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fixed  the  residence  of  the  court   There  he  was  under  the  cardinal's  own  ej^  and 
his  conduct,  with  that  of  his  domestics,  was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention.** 

The  first  intelligence  he  received  from  the  Low  Countries  gave  greater  dis- 
quiet to  the  cardinal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  an  inexperienced  prince  under  the  influence  of  oonncillorB 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No  sooner  did  the  account 
of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels  than  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  his  Flemish 
ministers,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  ij  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  sole 
right  of  the  erowns  both  of  Castile  and  of  .Ajragon  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and, 
though  her  infirmities  disqualified  her  from  governing,  this  incapacity  had  not 
been  declared  by  any  pubfic  act  of  the  cortes  in  either  kingdom ;  so  that  the 
Spaniards  considered  this  resolution  not  only  as  a  direct  violation  of  their 
privileges,  but  as  an  unnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a 
mother,  towards  whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  situation,  he  manifested  a  less 
delicate  regard  than  her  subjects  had  always  expressed.*^  The  Flemish  courl^ 
however,  Imving  prevailed  both  on  the  pope  and  on  the  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Charles  as  kin^^  of  Castile,— the  former  of  whom  it  was  pretended 
had  a  right  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  latter  as  head  of  the  empire,  to 
confer  this  title, — ^instrtictions  were  sent  to  Ximenes  to  prevail  on  the  Spaniaitls 
to  acknowledge  it  Ximenes  though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against 
the  measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  tnan  unnecessary,  resolved  to  exert  all  his 
authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  immediately  assembled 
such  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court  What  Charles  required  was  laid 
before  them ;  and  when,  instead  of  complying  with  his  demands,  they  b^an 
to  murmur  a^inst  such  an  unprecedented  encroachment  on  their  pnvil^es, 
and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  of  Joanna  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her, 
Ximenes  hastily  interposed,  and,  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was 
natural  to  him,  told  tliem  that  they  were  not  called  now  to  deliberate,  but  to 
obey ;  that  their  sovereign  did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice^  but  expected 
submission ;  and  ^Hhis  day,"  added  he,  ^Charles  shall  be  proclaimed  king  tf 
Castile  in  Madrid ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  its 
example."  On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose ; "  and,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the  secret  discontents  of  many  persons 
of  distinction,  Charles's  title  was  universally  recognized.  In  Aragon,  where 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and  the  abilities  as  well  as 
authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whom  Ferdinand  had  appointed 
regent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Ximenes,  the  same  obsequiousness  to  the 
will  of  Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he  acknowledged  there  under  any  other 
character  but  that  of  pnnce,  until  his  arrival  in  Spain.** 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  which,  from  his 
advanced  a^e,  he  could  not  expect  to  enioy  long,  assumed,  together  with  the 
character  of  re.^ent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  monarch,  and  adopted  schemes 
for  extending  tne  regal  authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much  intrepidity 
and  ardour  as  if  he  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  advantages  resulting  from 
their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Castilian  nobles  circumscribed 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  very  narrow  limits.  These  privileges  the 
cardinal  considered  as  so  many  unjust  extortions  from  the  crown,  and  deter- 
mined to  abrid^  them.  Dangerous  as  ihe  attempt  was,  there  were  circum- 
stances in  his  situation  which  promised  him  greater  success  than  any  king  of 
Castile  could  have  expected.    His  strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archiepis- 

**  Minlana9  Contin.  Marianap*  lib.  1.  c.  2.—  ~  Gometiue/p.  152,  etc— Baiidier,  Hist  de 

Baudier,  Hint,  de  XiDi^iies,  p.  lis.  Xini^Deis  p.  121. 

•'  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  568.  ••  P.  Martyr.  Ep..  672. 
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eopal  revenues  farnished  him  with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  conid  at 
any  time  command ;  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence, 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  sii8])ecting 
any  danger  from  him,  did  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealous 
attention  as  they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  raonarchs. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles,  fancy- 
ing that  the  reins  of  government  would,  of  consequence,  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
b^n  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arm?,  private 
quarreU  and  pretensions  which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obliged  them 
to  dissemble  or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had  taken  into  pay  a  good 
body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with  unexpected  vigour 
and  facility ;  ana,  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors  of  these  disorders  with 
any  cruelty,  he  forced  them  to  acts  of  submission  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Oastilian  grandees. 

But  while  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  every  act 
ci  rigour  was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the  forms  of 
justice  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenity,  there  was  scarcely  room  for 
lealoosy  or  complaint  It  was  not  so  with  his  next  measure,  which,  by  striking 
at  a  pnvile^  es^ntial  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  whole  order. 
By  the  feuoal  constitution,  the  military  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  and  men  of  an  infeiior  condition  were  called  into  the  field  only  as  the'r 
vassals  and  to  follow  their  banners.  A  kins  with  scanty  revenues  and  a 
fimited  prerogative  depended  on  these  potent  barons  in  all  nls  operations.  It 
was  with  their  force?  he  attacked  his  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his 
kingdom.  While  at  the  head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate 
]oT&  and  accustomed  to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious 
and  his  elforts  feebla  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crown  ; 
and  a?  mercenary  standing  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  government, 
and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation commanding  every  city  in  Castile  to  enroll  a  certain  number  of  its 
burgesses,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  on  Sundays 
ana  holidays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  officers  to  command  them  at  the  public 
expense,  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  private  men,  promised  them  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Moors  from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  having  Fome  force  always  ready  to 
oppose  them,  furnished  a  plausible  pretence  for  this  innovation.  *  The  obiect 
really  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  of  troops  independent  of  his  barons 
and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance  their  power.**  The  nobles  were  not 
slow  in  perceiving  what  was  his  intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme 
which  he  had  adopted  would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  which  had 
the  pious  appearance  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the  infidels  was  extremely 
popular,  and  as  any  opposition  to  it  ansing  from  their  order  alone  would  have 
been  imputed  wholly  to  interested  motives,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
cities  themselves  to  refuse  obedience  and  to  inveigh  against  the  proclamation 
as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of  their 
instigation.  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  several  other  cities  rose  in  open  mutiny. 
Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protectors.  Violent  remon- 
strances were  presented  to  the  king.  His  Flemish  councillors  were  alarmed. 
Ximenes  alone  continued  firm  and  undaunted ;  and,  partly  by  terror,  partly  by 
entreaty,  by  force  in  some  instances, and  byforbearance  in  others, he  prevailed 
on  all  the  refractory  cities  to  comply.**    Puring  his  administration  he  con- 
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tinned  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour ;  but  soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely 
dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  i)ower  of  the  nobility 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions,  which  were  no 
less  exorbitant  During  tne  contests  and  disorders  inseparable  from  the  feudal 
government,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to  their  own  interest^  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of  their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  (arts 
of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained  grants  of  others,  and,  having  gradually  wrested 
almost  the  whole  out  of  the  liands  of  the  prince,  had  annexed  them  to  their 
own  estates.  The  titles  by  which  most  of  the  giandees  held  these  lands  were 
extremely  defective :  it  was  from  some  sucoesstul  usurpation  which  the  crown 
had  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only  claim  to  posses- 
sion. An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these  encroachments,  which 
were  almost  coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  was  impracticable ;  and,  as  it  would 
have  stripped  every  nobleman  in  Spain  of  great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have 
excited  a^neral  revolt.  Such  a  step  was  too  told  even  for  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Aimenes.  He  confined  himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  and,  begin- 
ning with  the  pensions  granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther 
payment,  because  all  right  to  them  expired  with  his  life.  He  then  called  to 
account  such  as  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administration  of  tliat 
monarch,  and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The  effects  of  these 
revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  high  rank ;  for  though  Ferdinand 


was  a  prince  of  little  generositT)  yet  he  and  Isabella  having  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  bv  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  thev  were  obliged  to 
reward  the  zeal  0/  their  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and  the  royal  demesnes 


were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpose.  The  addition  made  to  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  by  these  revocations,  together  with  his  own  fnigal  economy,  enabled 
Ximenes  not  only  to  discharge  all  the  debts  which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and  to 
remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders,  but  to  pay  the  oflicers  of  his  new  militia, 
and  to  establish  magazines  not  only  more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with 
artillery,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  than  Spain  had  ever  p06f^essed  in  any  former 
age.*'  The  prudent  and  disinterested  application  of  these  sums  was  a  full 
apology  to  the  people  for  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exacted. 

The  nobles,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  to  think  of  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  their  order.  Many  cabals  were  formed,  loud  complaints  were 
uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  they  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  examine  the  powers  in 
consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  such  high  authonty.  The 
admiral  of  Castile,  the  Duke  de  Infantado,  and  the  Conde  de  Benevento, 
grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this  commission.  Ximenes 
received  them  with  cold  civility,  and,  in  answer  to  their  demand,  produced  the 
testament  of  Ferdinand,  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent,  together  with  the 
ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles.  To  both  these  they  objected ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  tneir  validity.  As  the  conversation  grew  warm,  he 
led  them  insensibly  towards  a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  larp 
body  of  troops  under  arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  **  Behola," 
Fays  he,  pointing  to  these,  and  raising  his  voice,  "  the  powers  which  I  have 
le  eived  from  his  Catholic  majesty.  With  these  I  govern  Castile  ;  and  with 
ihei-e  1  will  govern  it  until  the  king,  your  master  and  mine,  takes  possession 
of  his  kingdom.""  A  declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  of  his  danger 
and  prepared  for  his  defence  was  what  despair  alone  would  dictate.     All 
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thongbts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal's  administration  were 
laid  a'ide;  and,  except  for  some  slight  commotions  excited  by  the  private 
resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tranquillity  of  Castile  suflered  no  inter- 
ruption. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstacles 
arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinaFs  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  struggle 
to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuming  upon  their  favour 
with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  affairs  of  t^pain,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  ana  independent  Fpirit  of 
Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  might  circumscribe  their 
power  than  as  a  minister  who  by  his  prudence  and  vigour  was  adding  to  the 
grandeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Every  complaint  against  nis  ad- 
ministration was  listen^  to  with  pleasure  by  the  courtiers  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Unnecessary  obstructions  were  thrown  hj  their  means  in  the  way  of 
all  his  measures ;  and  though  they  could  not  either  with  decency  or  f aiety 
deprive  him  of  the  office  of  regent,  they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority 
hj  dividing  it.  They  soon  discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  joined 
with  him  in  office,  had  neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  ^ve  the  least 
check  to  his  proceedings ;  and  therefor*  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to 
the  commission  of  regency  La  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  afterwards 
Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address, 
the  latter  for  his  firmness.  Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  the  malevolent 
intention  of  the  Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the 
extemUl  marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  wei-e  invested  ; 
but  when  the;^  came  to  enter  upon  business  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  of 
superiority  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  The  Spaniards,  more  avenge,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people  to  the  government  of  strangers^  approved  of  all  his  efforts  to  preserve 
his  own  authoritj[.  Even  the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  national  passion  and 
forgetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to  see  toe  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen  whom  they  feared  than  in 
those  of  foreifipersL  whom  the^r  hated. 

Ximenes,  thougn  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy  and 
embarrassed  by  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  the 
burden  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one  was  in  Navarre,  which  was 
invaded  by  its  unfortunate  monarch,  John  d'Albret.  The  death  of  Ferdinand, 
the  absence  of  CharlesL  the  discord  and  disaffisction  which  reigned  among  the 
Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
covering his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vigilance,  however,  defeated  a  measure 
so  well  concerted.  As  he  foresaw  the  danger  to  which  that  kingdom  might 
be  exposed,  one  of  his  first  acts  of  administration  was  to  order  thither  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  While  the  king  was  employed  with  one  fart  of  his 
army  in  the  siege  of  St  Jean  Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  of  ^at 
experience  and  courage,  attacked  the  other  by  surprise  and  cut  it  to  pieces. 
The  king  instantly  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the 
war.^*  But  as  Kavarre  was  filled  at  that  time  with  towns  and  castles  slightly 
fortified  and  weakly  garrisoned,  which,  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy, 
served  only  to  furnish  him  with  places  of  retreat,  Ximenes,  always  bold  and 
decisive  in  his  measures,  ordered  every  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except 
Pampeluna,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  Proposed  to  render  very  strong. 
To  this  uncommon  precaution  Spain  owes  tne  possession  ot  Kavarre.  The 
French,  since  that  period,  have  often  entered  and  have  as  often  overrun  the 
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open  country.  While  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending 
an  invading  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  from  the  neigh- 
houring  provinces  to  oppose  them  ;  and  the  French,  having  no  place  of  any 
strength  to  which  they  could  retire,  have  been  obliffeSd  repeatedly  to  abandon 
their  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it 

The  other  war,  which  he  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  famous  adventurer 
Home  Barbarossa,  who  from  a  private  corsair  raised  huuself,  by  his  suigular 
valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  far  from  being 
equally  successful.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general  and  the  rash 
valour  of  his  troops  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  victory.  Many  perished 
in  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remainder  returned  into  Spain 
covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however,  with  which  the  cardinal 
bore  this  disgrace,  the  onlv  one  he  exnerienced  during  his  administration, 
added  new  lustre  to  his  character.^*  Great  composure  of  temper  under  a 
disappointment  was  not  expected  from  a  man  so  remarkable  for  the  eager- 
ness and  impatience  with  wnich  he  urged  on  the  execution  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten  ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Flemish  court 
proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness  not  only  to  the  cardinal  but  to  the 
whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Chi^vres,  the  prime  minister 
and  favourite  of  the  young  king,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble  and  sordid 
avarice.  The  accession  of  his  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain  opened  a  new 
and  copious  source  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion.  During  the  time  of 
Charles's  residence  in  Flanders  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders  to  ottices  or  to 
favour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered  that  without  the  patronage 
of  Chi^vres  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  preferment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity 
to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing  his  protection.  Great  sums  of 
money  were  drawn  out  of  Spain.  Everythmg  was  venal  and  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  After  the  example  of  Chi^vres,  the  inferior  Flemish  minis- 
ters engaged  in  this  traMc,  which  became  as  general  and  avowed  as  it  was 
infamous.**  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  country  set  to  sale  by  strangers, 
unconcerned  for  its  honour  or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinterei«ted  in  his 
whole  administration,  and  a  stmnger,  trom  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to 
the  passion  of  avarice,  inveighed  with  the  utmost  boldness  against  the  venality 
of  the  Flemings.  He  represented  to  the  king,  in  strong  terms,  the  murmurs 
and  indignation  which  their  behaviour  excited  among  a  free  ana  high-spirited 
people,  and  besoug:ht  him  to  set  out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spaui,  tnat  by 
riis  presence  he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were  gathering  all  over  the 
kingdom." 

Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take  possession 
of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way 
and  detained  him  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  war  which  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  had  kindled  in  Italv  still  subsisted ;  thou)2:h  during  its  course  the  armies 
of  all  the  parties  engas:ed  in  it  had  changed  their  destination  and  their  objects. 
France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had  at  first  combined  to 
destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some  years  carried  on  hastilities 
against  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valour  of  whose  troops  the  con- 
federacy had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  its  success.  Together  with 
his  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this  war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian,  always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  would 
persuade  the  young  monarch  to  enter  into  it  with  ardour.    But  the  Flemings, 
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wlio  had  long  possessed  an  extensive  coromeroe,  which  darine  the  League  of 
Cambray  had  grown  to  &  great  height  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Y  enetian  trade, 
dreaded  a  nipture  with  France ;  and  Oni^vres,  sagacious  to  discern  the  true 
uiterest  of  his  country,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth, 
warmly  declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I., 
destitute  of  allies^  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Cni^vres 
himself  conducted  the  nes^otiation  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Goutlier  appeared 
as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each  of  them  had  presided  over  the  eaucation 
of  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both  adopted  the  same  pacific 
system,  and  were  equally  persuaded  that  the  union  of  the  two  monarcns  was 
the  happiest  event  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  kingdoms.  In  such 
hands  the  n^tiation  did  not  languish.  A  few  days  after  opening  their  con- 
ferences at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence 
between  the  two  monarchs,  the  chief  articles  in  which  were  that  Francis 
should  give  in  marriaee  to  Charles  his  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Louise, 
an  infant  of  a  year  old,  and,  as  her  dowry,  should  make  over  to  him  all  his 
claims  and  pretensions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  that,  in  consideration 
of  Charles's  being  already  in  possession  of  Naples,  he  should,  until  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  marriage,  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year  to  the 
French  king,  and  the  half  of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess  had 
no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in  Spain  the  heirs  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  may  represent  to  him  their  right  to  that  kingdom,  and  if,  after 
examining  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satisfaction,  Francis  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces."  This  alliance  not  only  imited 
Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who  was  unable  alone  to  cope 
with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  those  powers, 
which  put  a  final  i>eriod  to  the  bloody  and  tedious  war  that  the  League  of 
Cambray  had  occasionea  Europe  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  universal  tran- 
qnillitj,  and  was  indebted  for  that  blessing  to  two  pnnces  whose  rivalship  and 
ambition  kept  it  in  perpetual  discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of 
their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  secured  a  safe  passage  into  Spain.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  interest  of  his  Flemish  ministers  that  he  should  visit  that 
kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of  the  Spanish 
crown  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any  competitors,  all  the 
effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity ;  their  country  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  favours  were  dispensed  by  them.  Of  all  these  advantages  they 
ran  the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  deprived  from  the  moment  that  their  sove- 
rei^  entered  Spain  The  Spaniards  would  naturally  assume  the  direction  of 
their  own  affairs  ;  the  Low  Countries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province 
of  Uiat  mighty  monarchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  of  the 
prince  to  others  must  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of 
strangers.  But  what  Chi^vres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was  an  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  Ximenes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  integrity, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  that  prelate  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable  that  these  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  ofiice,  would  command  the  respect 
of  a  young  prince  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments  himself, 
woula,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinal's  virtues,  lessen  his 
deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Charles  should  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  all  the  influence  over  his 

*'  Uonard,  RecueU  det  Tralt^  torn.  II.  p.  69. 
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councils  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
cardinal  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an  indignity  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  country  with  the  f^anie  intrepidity  and 
success  with  which  he  had  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  For  these 
reasons,  all  his  Flemish  councillors  combined  to  retard  his  departure ;  and 
Charles,  unsuspicious,  from  want  of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  coun- 
try, suffered  himself  to  be  unnecessarily  detained  in  the  Netherlands  a  whole 
year  after  signing  the  treaty  of  Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes.  the  advice  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed  on  hiin 
at  last  to  embark.  He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chi^vres.  his  prime  minister, 
but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  fond  of  behold- 
ing the  grandeur  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of  their  prince.  After  a  danger- 
ous voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Vidosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  was 
received  with  such  loud  acclamations  of  joy  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival 
was  so  ardently  desired,  had  reason  to  expect  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted 
to  their  soverei^  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  the  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate/* 

Ximenes^  who  considered  the  presence -of  the  king  as  the  greatest  blessing 
to  his  dominions,  was  advancing  towards  the  coast  as  fast  as  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health  would  permit,  in  order  to  receive  him.  During  his  regency^  and 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated  in  no  degree  the  rigour 
or  frequency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these  he  added  such  labonous 
assiduity  in  business  as  would  have  worn  out  the  most  youthful  and  vigorous 
constitution.  Every  day  he  employed  several  hours  in  devotion  ;  he  celebrated 
mass  in  person ;  he  even  allotted  some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding 
these  occupations,  he  regularly  attended  the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all 
papers  presented  to  him  ;  heaictated  letters  and  in^ruction&  and  took  under 
nis  inspection  all  busing  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military.  Every  moment  of 
his  time  was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment  The  only  amusement 
in  which  he  indulged  himself,  by  way  of  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in  scholastic 
theoloey.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of  age  daily  ^rew 
upon  mnL  On  his  journey  a  violent  disorder  seized  him  at  Bos  EquUos, 
attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followeis  considered  as  tlie 
etfect  of  poison,**  but  could  not  agree  whether  the  crime  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles  or  to  the  malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers. 
This  accident  obliging  him  to  stop  short,  he  wrote  to  Charies,  and  with  his 
usiud  boldness  advised  him  to  dismiss  aJl  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose 
numbers  and  credit  gave  ofiience  already  to  the  Spaniards  and  would  ere  long 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  whole  people.  At  the  same  time,  he  earnestly 
desired  to  have  an  interview  with  the  king,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  the 
state  of  the  nation  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only 
the  Fleming  but  the  Spanish  grandees  employed  all  their  address,  and  in- 
dustriously Icept  Charles  at  a  distance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which  the 
cardinal  had  removed.  Through  their  suggestions,  every  measure  that  he 
recommended  was  rejected,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  make  him  feel,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the  decline ;  even  in 
things  purely  trivial,  such  a  choice  was  always  made  as  was  deemed  most  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  this  treatment  with  his  usual 
fortitude  of  spirit  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a 
more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to  whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more 
^  P.  Mtftyr.  Sp.,  5M,  601.  ••  Miniana,  Oontin.,  lib.  I.  c  8. 
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flourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any  fonner  age,  together  with  authority  more 
extensive  and  better  established  than  the  most  ilhistrious  of  his  ancestors  Iwd 
ever  possessed.  He  could  not  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from 
giving  vent  to  his  indignation  and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
country,  and  foretold  the  calamities  which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolence^ 
the  rapaciousness,  and  ignorance  of  strangers.  While  his  mind  was  agitated 
by  these  passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which,  after  a  few 
cold  and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese, 
that,  after  a  life  of  such  continued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity. This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  haughty  mhid,  it  is 
probable,  could  not  survive  disgrace ;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could  not 
near  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his  country.  Whichsoever 
of  these  opinioas  we  embrace,  certain  it  is  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after 
reading  tne  letter.*'  The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and  the  success  of  his 
Echem&,  during  a  regency  of  only  twenty  months,  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
his  sagacity  in  council,  his  prudence  in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution 
d»erve  the  greatest  praise.  His  reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only 
for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity  ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  mentioned  in 
history  whom  his  contemporaries  reverenced  as  a  saint,*'  and  to  whom  the 
people  under  his  goveniment  ascribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made  his  public  entry,  with  great 
pomp,  into  Yalladolid,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile. 
Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  king,  that  title  had  never 
been  acknowledged  in  the  cortes.  The  S|aniards  considering  Joanna  as 
pos^ssed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son's  having 
enjoyed  the  title  of  king  during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in  their 
history,  the  cortes  discovered  all  that  scnipulous  respect  for  ancient  forms,  and 
that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  are  conspicuous  in  popular  assemblies.  The 
presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the  address,  the  artifices,  and  the  threats 
of  his  ministers,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim  him  king,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  motner,  whose  name  they  apfiointed  to  be  placed  before  that  of 
her  son  in  all  public  acts.  But  when  thev  made  this  concession  they  declared 
that  if  at  an^  future  period  Joanna  should  recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the 
whole  authority  should  return  uito  her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  they  voted 
a  free  gift  of  six  hundred  thousand  ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum 
more  considerable  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.** 

Notwithstanding  this  obsequiousness  of  the  cortes  to  the  will  of  the  king, 
the  most  violent  symptoms  or  dissatisfaction  with  his  government  began  to 
break  out  in  the  kingcfom.  Chi^vres  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
monarch  the  ascendant  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent  Charles  f^eeined  to 
have  no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minister  inspired,  and  scarcely  uttered 
a  word  but  what  he  put  into  his  month.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  by 
Flemings ;  no  person  got  access  to  him  without  their  permission ;  nor  was 
any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence.  As  he  spoke  the  Spanish 
lan^iage  very  imperfectly,  his  answers  were  always  extremely  short,  ana  often 
delivered  with  hesitation.  From  all  these  circumstances,  many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  a  prince  of  a  slow  and  narrow 
genius.  Some  pretended  to  discover  a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and 
his  motiier,  and  began  to  whisper  that  his  capacity  for  government  would 
never  be  far  superior  to  hers ;  and  though  they  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
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of  judging  concerning  his  character  maintained  that,  notwithstanding  sach 
unpromisinff  appearances,  he  possessed  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  as  weii  a^ 
of  sagacity,**  yet  all  agreed  in  condemning  his  partiahty  towards  t£e  Flemiiigs, 
and  bis  attachment  to  his  favourites,  as  unreasonable  and  immoderate.  Un- 
fortunately for  Charles,  these  favourites  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To 
amass  wealth  seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim  ;  and,  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear  that  either  their  master's  good  sense  or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards 
might  soon  abridge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  their  avarice  was  the  more  rapacious  because  they  expected  tneir 
authority  to  be  -of  no  long  duration.  All  honours,  offices,  and  b^efices  were 
either  engrossed  by  the  Flemings  or  publicly  sold  by  them.  Ohi^vres,  his 
wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Charles,  on  the  deatn  of  Ximenes,  had  impnidently 
raised  to  be  chanoellor  of  Castile,  vied  ivith  each  other  in  all  the  refinements 
of  extortion  and  venality.  Not  only  the  Spanish  historians,  who,  from 
resentment,  may  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria, 
an  ItaUan,  who' resided  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Spain  and  who  was  under 
no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons  to  whom  his  letters  are  addressed,  give 
a  descnption  which  is  almost  incredible  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covet- 
ousness  of  the  Flemings.  According  to  Angleria's  calculation,  which  be 
asserts  to  be  extremely  moderate,  they  remitted  into  the  Low  Countries,  in 
the  space  of  ten  months,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  milUon  and  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  The  nomination  of  William  de  Croy,  Chi^vres's  nephew,  a 
young  man  not  of  canonical  a^  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated 
the  ^Miuiards  more  than  all  tnese  exactions.  They  considered  the  elevation 
of  a  stranger  to  the  head  of  their  Church  and  to  the  richest  benefice  in  the 
kingdom  not  only  as  an  injury,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation  ;  both 
clergy  and  laity,  the  former  from  interest, 'the  latter  from  indignation,  joined 
in  exclaiming  against  it.** 

Charles,  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  his  administration,  set  out  for 
Saragossa.  the  capital  of  Arag^n,  that  he  might  be  present  in  the  cortes  of 
that  kingaom.  On  his  way  thither  he  took  leave  of  nis  brother  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  sent  into  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  grand&ther, 
Maximilian,  in  his  old  ace.  To  this  prudent  precaution  Charles  owed  the 
preservation  of  his  Spanish  dominions.  Burinff  the  violent  commotions  which 
arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  infallibly  have  ofieied 
the  crown  to  a  prince  who  was  the  darling  of  the  whole  nation  ;  nor  did  Fer- 
dinand want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have  prompted  him  to  accept 
of  the  offer." 

The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charles  as  king,  nor  would 
they  allow  the  cortes  to  be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of  the  justiza, 
to  whom  during  an  interregnum  this  privilege  belonged.*'  The  opposition 
Charles  had  to  struggle  with  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon  was  more  violent  and 
obstinate  than  that  which  he  had  overcome  in  Castile :  after  long  delays, 
however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  members  to  confer  on  him 
the  title  of  Idng,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother.  At  the  same  time  he  bound 
himself,  h^  that  solemn  oath  which  the  Aragonese  exacted  of  their  kines, 
never  to  violate  any  of  their  rischts  or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  de* 
roanded,  the  members  were  still  more  intractable ;  many  months  elapsed 
before  they  would  agree  to  grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and 
that  sum  they  appropriated  so  strictly  for  paying  debts  of  the  crown,  which 
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had  long  been  forgotten,  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  king's 
hands.  What  had  happened  in  Castile  taueht  them  caution,  and  determined 
them  rather  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,  how  obsolete  soever, 
than  to  funiish  strangers  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  oi 
their  country." 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Saragossa 
from  Francis  I.  and  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitution  of 
that  kingdom  in  terras  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon.  fiut  neither  Charles,  nor  the 
Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered  any  inclina- 
tion to  put  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  after  at  Mont- 
pellier,  m  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  altogether  fruit- 
less :  while  the  French  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usurpation,  the  Spaniards 
were  attentive  only  to  its  importance.** 

From  Aragon,  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  he  wasted  mnch  time, 
encountered  more  ditiiculties,  and  piined  less  money.  The  Flemings  were 
now  become  so  odious  in  every  province  of  Spain  by  their  exactions  Uiat  the 
desire  of  mortifying  them  ana  of  disappointing  their  avarice  augmented  the 
jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  usually  conduct  their  deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  of  the  oppres- 
sive schemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemlngs,*resoIved  no  longer  to  submit  with  a 
tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  rendered  them  the  objects  of  scorn  to 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo,  Seville,  and  several  other  cities  of  the  first 
rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  nobility,  who  on  this  occasion  dis- 
covered neither  the  nublic  spirit  nor  the  resolution  which  became  their  order, 
the  confederates  laia  before  the  king  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  maladministration  of  his  mvourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers, 
the  exportation  of  the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances 
of  which  they  chiefly  complained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with 
that  boldness  which  is  natural  to  a  free  people.  These  remonstrances,  pre- 
sented at  first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles 
treated  with  great  neglect.  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
juncture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convulsions 
as  shook  the  throne  and  almost  overturned  the  constitution.** 

Soon  after  Charies's  arrival  at  Barcelona  he  received  the  account  of  an  event 
which  interested  him  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Outilians  or  the 
8crui>les  of  the  oortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,— an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in  itself,  for  he  was  a  prince 
conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his  power,  nor  his  abilities,  but 
tendered  by  its  conseouences  more  memorable  than  any  that  had  happened 
during  several  ages,  it  broke  that  profound  and  universal  peace  whidi  then 
reiipea  in  the  Christian  world ;  it  excited  a  rivalship  between  two  princes, 
which  threw  all  Europe  into  agitation,  and  kindled  wars  more  generaJ  and  ot 
longer  duration  than  nad  hitherto  been  known  in  modern  times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  king,  Charles 
VIII.,  into  Italy,  had  inspired  the  Enroj^ean  princes  with  new  ideas  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The  claims  of  the  empire  upon 
some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous ;  its  jurisdiction  over  others  was 
extensive  ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  abandoned,  and  the  latter 
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seldom  exercised,  under  prioces  of  slender  abOities  and  of  littte  influence,  it 
ivas  obvious  tliat  in  the  liands  of  an  emperor  possessed  of  power  or  of  genius 
they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for  stretcliing  his  aominion  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maximilian,  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his 
conduct  always  was,  had  availed  himself  of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the 
empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage  from  every  war  and  every  negotiation  in 
Italy  during  his  reign.  These  considerations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the 
station,  confessedl^r  the  first  among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights 
inherent  in  the  ofhce,  which,  if  exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  from  being  in- 
siderable,  rendered  the  imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Kot  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered  great  solicitude  to 
preserve  ttiis  dignity  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  chosen  his  successor.  But  he  himself  having  never  been  crowned  by  the 
pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  considered  only  as  emperor 
tlect.  Though  historians  have  not  attended  to  that  distinction,  neither  the 
Italian  nor  Germany  chancery  bestowed  any  other  title  upon  him  than  that  of 
King  of  the  Romans ;  and,  no  example  occurring  in  history  of  any  person's 
being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  king  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always 
tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwiUing  to  confer  upon  Charles  an  ofHce  for 
which  their  constitution  knew  no  name,  obstmately  refused  to  gratify  Maxi- 
milian in  that  point.'* 

Bv  his  death  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly  aspired 
to  tnat  dimity  which  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  success,  to 
secure  for  nim.  At  the  same  time,  Francis  I.,  a  powerful  rival,  entered  the 
lists  against  him  ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixed  upon  this  com- 
petition, no  less  illustrious  from  the  high  rank  of  the  candidates  than  from  the 
importance  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended.  Each  of  them  urged  his 
pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations  and  with  no  unpromising  prospect  of 
success.  Charles  considered  the  imperial  crown  as  belonging  to  him  of  right, 
from  its  long  continuance  in  the  Austrian  line ;  he  knew  that  none  of  the 
German  princes  possessed  power  or  influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  an- 
tagonist ;  he  flattered  himself  that  no  consideration  would  inauce  the  natives 
of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign  prince  to  a  dignity  which  during  so  many 
ages  had  been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  and  least  of  allthat  they 
wocld  confer  this  honour  upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  whose 
genius  and  laws  and  manners  differed  so  widely  from  those  of  the  Germans 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them  ;  he 
trusted  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  Maximilian's  negotiations,  which,  though 
they  did  not  attain  their  ends,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Uermans  for  ms 
elevation  to  the  imperial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommen- 
dation was  the  fortunate  situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany, 
which  served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Turkish  power.  The  conquests,  the  abuities,  and  the  ambition  of  Sultan 
Selim  II.  had  spread  over  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  ^neral  and  well-founded 
a'arm.  By  his  victories  over  the  Mamelukes,  ana  the  extirpation  of  that 
gallant  body  of  men,  he  had  not  only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire, 
but  had  secured  to  it  such  a  degree  of  internal  tranquility  that  he  was  ready 
to  turn  against  Christendom  the  whole  force  of  his  arms^  which  nothing 
hitherto  had  been  able  to  resist.  The  most  effectual  expedient  for  stopping 
the  progress  of  this  torrent  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an  emperor  possessea 
of  extensive  territories  in  that  country  where  its  first  impression  would  be  felt, 

"  GuicciATdlnl,  lib.  xlii.  p.  16.— Hist.  g6D«r.  p.  1067— P.  Heater.,  Ber.  Anstr.,  lib.  tU.  «. 
d'Allemagne,  par.  P.  Banre,  torn.  vliL  part,  l,        17,  p.  179,  Ub.  vUL  c  a,  p.  183. 
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and  who,  besides  coald  combat  this  fonnidable  enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a 
powerful  mooarcny  and  with  aO  the  wealth  funiL^hed  dj  the  mines  of  the  New 
World  or  the  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.  These  were  the  ar^iments  by 
which  Charles  publicly  supported  his  claim  ;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  re- 
flection they  appeared  to  be  not  only  plausible,  but  convincing.  He  did  not, 
however,  tnist  the  success  of  his  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money 
were  remitted  from  Spain ;  all  the  refinements  and  artifices  of  negotiation 
were  employed  ;  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  foot  at  that  time 
by  the  states  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretlv  taken  into  his  pay.  The 
Tenal  were  gained  by  presents ;  the  objections  of  the  more  scrupulous  were 
answered  or  eluded ;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  overawed.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim  with  equal  eagerness  and 
no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  contended  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  that  the 
imperial  crown  was  elective,  and  not  hereditary ;  that  other  persons  might 
aspire  to  an  honour  which  tneir  arrogance  had  accustomed  them  to  regard  as 
the  property  of  their  family  ;  that  it  required  a  sovereign  of  mature  judgment 
and  of  af^roved  abilities  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  a  country  where 
such  unlmown  opinions  concerning  religion  had  been  published  as  had  thrown 
the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncommon  agitation,  which  threatened  the  most 
violent  effects ;  that  a  young  prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto 
given  no  specimens  of  his  genius  for  command^  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a 
monarch  |Town  old  in  the  art  of  war  and  in  course  of  victory ;  whereas  a  king 
who  in  his  early  youth  had  triumphed  over  the  valour  ana  discipline  of  the 
Swiss,  till  then  reckoned  invincible^  would  be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
conqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  hre  and  inipetuosity  of  the  French  cavalry, 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  German  infantry,  would  form  an 
army  so  irresistible  that  instead  of  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Ottjman  forces 
it  might  carry  hostilities  into  the  heart  ot  their  oominions  ;  that  the  election 
of  Charles  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  fundamental  constitution,  by  which 
the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  excluded  from  aspiring  to  the 
irop^ial  dignity ;  that  his  elevation  to  that  honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war 
in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  eli'ects  of 
which  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the  empire  and  mignt  prove  fatal  to  it.**  But 
while  the  French  ambassadors  enlarged  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  the 
same  kin^  in  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  Francis,  sensible  of  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  him  as  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  Genuan  lan- 
guage or  manners,  endeavoured  to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  princes,  by  immense  gifts  and  by  infinite  promises.  As  the  expeditious 
method  of  transmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe,  by 
bills  of  exchange,  were  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled 
with  a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  very  honourable 
for  that  prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent** 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  a 
contest  the  decision  of  which  so  neariy  affected  every  one  of  them.  Their 
common  interest  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a  general  combination,  in 
order  to  disappoint  roth  competitors  and  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  ob- 
taining sach  a  pre-eminence  m  power  and  dignity  as  might  prove  dangerous 

•  OQlec.  lib.  xlU.  p.  159.— Sleldan.  Hlrtory  Oeor  SaWnl  de  Elect.  Car.  V.— Hlrtoria  apvd 

of  the  Refuraiatlon,  14.>-Struvii.  Corp.  Hist.  ficardii  Scrlrt.  Rer  0<>rman..  vol.  li.  p.  4. 
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to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a  proper  distribution 
and  balance  of  power  were  so  latelv  introduced  into  the  system  of  £uro[>pan 
policy  that  they  were  not  hitherto  oojects  of  sufficient  attention.  The  passions 
of  some  princes,  the  want  of  foresight  in  others,  and  the  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a  salutary  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
rendered  them  either  totally  negligent  of  the  public  safety  or  kept  them  from 
exertine  themselves  with  vigour  in  its  behalf. 

The  ^wiss  cantons,  though  thev  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the  con- 
tendin/if  monarchs,  and  though  tney  wished  to  have  seen  some  prince  whose 
dominions  were  less  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  more  moderate,  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their  hatred  of  the  French 
nation,  to  give  an  onen  preference  to  the  pretensions  of  Charles,  while  they 
used  their  utmost  innuence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis.** 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
whose  ambition  and  neighbourhood  had  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give  the 
sanction  of  Uieir  approbation  to  the  claim  of  the  French  king. 

It  was  equally  the  interest,  and  more  in  the  power^  of  Heniy  Till,  of  Ens- 
land  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  from  acquinng  a  dignity  which  would 
raise  them  so  far  above  other  monarchs.  But,  though  Henrv  often  boasted  that 
he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  hands,  he  had  neither  the  steady  attention, 
the  accurate  discemmentj  nor  the  dispassionate  temper  which  that  delicate 
function  required.  On  this  occasion  it  mortified  his  vanity  so  much,  to  think 
that  he  had  not  entered  early  into  that  noble  competition  which  reflected  such 
honour  upon  the  two  antagonists,  that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  am- 
bassador into  Germany  and  of  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  imi)erial 
throne.  The  ambassador,  though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes 
and  the  pope's  nuncio,  informed  his  master  that  he  could  hope  for  no  success 
in  a  claim  which  he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henry,  imputing  his*  dis- 
appointment to  that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatious 
display  of  his  own  im^rtance,  seems  to  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the 
matter,  either  by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals  or  to  promote  one  of 
them.** 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities  than  for  his  love 
of  the  arts,  was  the  onlv  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions  of  the 
two  contending  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention  or  who  discovered  a  proper 
solicitude  for  tne  public  safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  jurisdiction  interfered 
in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints  of  usurpation  were  so  numerous  on  both 
sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  Church  owed  their  security  so  little  to  their 
own  force  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the  powers  around  them,  that 
nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  an  emperor  with  extensive 
dominions  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding 
the  imperial  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the  kin^  of  8patn  and  of  Naples  and 
the  master  of  the  New  World ;  nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  king  of  France, 
who  was  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  dimity.  He  fore- 
told that  the  election  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
the  holy  see,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
But  to  oppose  them  with  any  prospect  of  success  required  address  and  caution 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power  and  their  opportunities  of  taking 
revenge.  Leo  was  defective  in  neither.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  German 
princes  to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  imperial  throne,  which  many 
«■  SaUdiu,  p.  6.  **  M&noires  de  FlenrangeB,  314.— Herbert,  Biatory  of  Hemy  YIU. 
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of  them  were  capable  of  filfing  with  honour.  He  pat  them  in  mind  of  the 
constitution  by  which  the  kings  of  Naples  were  for  ever  excluded  from  that 
dignity.*'  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his  claim,  not 
from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but,  as  he  foresaw  that  the 
Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he  hoped  that 
Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own  chance  of  success  to  be  desperate, 
would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  of  rivalship  to  concur  with 
all  his  interest  in  raising  some  third  person  to  the  head  of  the  empire ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Francis  should  make  an  unexpected  progress,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced,  by  similar  motives,  to  act  the  same 
part ;  and  thus,  by  a  prudent  attention,  the  mutual  jeabusy  of  the  two  rivals 
might  be  so  dexterously  managed  as  to  disappcMnt  both.  But  this  scheme,  the 
only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo's  situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted 
with  mat  wisdom,  was  executed  with  little  discretion.  The  French  am- 
bassadors in  Germany  fed  their  master  with  vain  hoiws ;  the  pope's  nuncio, 
being  gained  by  them,  altogether  forgot  the  instructions  which  ne  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  Francis  persevered  so  king  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  urging 
his  own  pretensions  as  rendered  all  Leo's  measures  abortive.** 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  different  princes, 
when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  The  right  of  choosing 
an  emperor  had  long  been  vested  in  seven  great  princes,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose  office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  powers,  have  already  been  explained.  These  were,  at  that  time, 
Albert  of  Brandenburp^,  archbishop  of  Alentz ;  Herman  Count  de  Wied,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne ;  Richard  deGreiffenklau.  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king 
of  Bohemia ;  Lewis,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony  ; 
and  Joachim  I.,  marquis  of  Brandenburg.  Notwithstanding  the  artful  argu- 
ments produced  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  re- 
spective masters,  and  in  spite  of  all  th^r  solicitations,  intrigues,  and  presents, 
the  electors  did  not  forget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  the  German 
constitution  was  thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body,  which  is  a  great  republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the 
first  principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperor ; 
and  of  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
politician  seldom  loses  sight  No  prince  of  considerable  power  or  extensive 
dominions  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.  To  this 
prudent  precaution  manv  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the  splendour 
and  independence  which  they  had  acquired  during  tliat  period.  To  elect 
either  of  the  contending  monarchs  would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  that 
sahitary  maxim,  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  master  instead  of  a  head, 
and  would  have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of  being  almost  his  equals 
to  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic,  duke 
of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities  as  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  mge.  and  with  one  voice  they  offered  him  the  imperial 
crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which  monarchs  so  far  superior 
to  him  in  power  courted  witii  such  ei^emess ;  and,  after  deliberating  upon  the 
matter  a  short  timA,  he  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness 
no  less  singular  than  admirable.  "  Nothing,"  he  observed,  "  could  be  more 
impolitic  than  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though  sound  and 
just  in  many  cases,  was  not  applicable  to  all.    In  times  of  tranquillity,"  said 

**  Goldastl  OoDstftutlones  ImperialM,  Fniioof.»  1783,  vol.  L  p.  438. 
-  GtticcUur..  Ub.  xttl.  p.  161. 
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he,  "  we  wish  for  an  emperor  who  has  not  power  to  iiivade  our  liberties ;  times 
of  danger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The  Turkish  armies, 
led  by  a  gallant  and  victorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling.  They  are 
ready  to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  ages. 
J^ew  conjectures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  imperial  sceptre  must  be  com- 
mitted to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Recourse  must  be  had  in 
this  exigency  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  bring  into  the 
field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  of  German 
extraction,  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  territories 
which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  as  his  dominions  stretch  along 
that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  his  claim  is  preferable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language,  to  our  blood,  and  to  our 
country ;  and  therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him  the  imperial  crown." 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  generosity  and  supported  by 
arguments  so  plausible,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  electors.  Tne  king  of 
Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  important  service  which  Frederic  had 
done  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  the  first  token  of 
that  prince's  gratitude.  But  he  who  had  greatness  of  mind  to  refuse  a  crown 
disdained  to  receive  a  bribe ;  and,  upon  their  entreating  that  at  least  he  would 
permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among  his  attendants,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting  what  should  be  oflered,  but 
whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dismissed  next  morniug  from  his 
service.** 

No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dignity  which  Frederic  had 
declined,  for  reasons  applicable  to  them  all.  It  remained  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  two  great  competitors.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in  Charles's 
favour  arising  from  bis  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  German  dominions, 
he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gurk,  and  the  zeal  oi 
Erard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Li^ge.  two  of  his  ambassadors,  who  had  conducted 
their  negotiations  with  more  pruaence  and  address  than  those  intrusted  by 
the  French  king.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the  minif^ter  and  favourite 
of  Maximilian,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  mana^ng  the  Germans ; 
and  the  latter,  having  been  disappointed  of  a  cardinal's  hat  by  Francis, 
employed  all  the  mancious  ingenuity  with  which  the  desire  for  revenge 
inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  monarch.  The 
Spanish  party  among  the  electors  daily  gained  ground ;  and  even  the  pope^s 
nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any  further  opposition, 
endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  future  emperor,  by  oflfering 
voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  imperial 
crown  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Naples.'* 

"*  p.  Daniel,  an  blstorUn  of  considerable  tefdlmony  of  Erasmus,  lib.  ziii.  eplat.  4,  and 
name,  aeema  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  tliat  of  Sleidan,  p  18,  are  expresA.  Seckeri- 
thls  accouiitof  Frederic's  behaviour  in  refusing  durf,  in  his  Ctimmenturius  Hisuricus  et  Apo- 
the  imperial  crown,  because  it  is  not  men-  logeticus  de  Lutheran i»mo,  p.  121,  has  ex- 
tioned  by  Oeorgfus  iSabinus  in  his  Hintory  of  amined  this  fact  with  his  usiihI  Iiidosiry,  and 
the  Election  and  Coronation  of  Charles  V.,  torn.  has  ei«tablished  it<  truth  by  ihc  moAt  undoubted 
iil.  p.  63.  But  no  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid  evidence.  To  these  Ie6tim«inie8  which  he  has 
OTi  an  omission  in  a  superficial  author,  whose  collected,  I  may  add  the  decisive  one  off 
treatise,  though  dignified  with  the  name  of  Gardiisal  Ci^etan,  the  pope't»  legate  at  Frank- 
History,  containa  only  auch  an  acouunt  of  the  fort,  in  hla  letter,  July  5th,  1519.  K\  istrea 
ceremonial  of  Charles's  election  aa  is  usually  des  Princes,  Itc,  recueilUes  par  RusceUi, 
published  in  Oermany  on  like  oocasions.  traduictes  par  Belforest,  Par.,  1573.  p.  60. 
CtMrard.  Rer.  Germ.  Script ,  vol.  11.  p.  1.)    The  **  Fnheri  Rer.  German.  Seripturet,  vol.  UL 
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On  the  28th  of  June,  five  months  and  ten  days  after  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian, this  important  contest,  which  had  held  all  Europe  in  suspense,  was 
decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  alreadv  declared  for  the  xing  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to  the  French  interest,  having 
at  last  joined  his  brethren,  Charles  was,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
electoral  college,  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.^* 

But  thoufi'h  the  electors  consented,  from  various  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  to  that  high  station,  they  discovered  at  the  same  time  great  jealousy 
of  his  extraordinaiy  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  to 

}>rovide  against  his  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body.  It 
lad  lon^  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  every  new  emperor  a  confirmation  of 
these  privileges,  and  to  require  a  promise  that  he  never  would  violate  them  in 
any  instance.  While  princes  who  were  formidable  neither  from  extent  of 
territory  nor  of  c:enius  possessed  the  imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal 
engagement  to  this  purpose  was  deemed  sufficient  security.  But,  under  an 
emperor  so  powerful  as  Cliarles,  other  precautions  seemed  necessary.  A 
capituicUion,  or  claim  of  right,  was  formed,  in  which  the  privileges  and  im- 
mimities  of  the  electors,  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of 
every  other  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  are  enumerated.  Tliis  capitula- 
tion was  immediately  signed  by  Charles's  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their 
master,  and  he  himself,  at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  .  Since  that  period,  the  electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same 
conditions  to  all  his  successors:  and  the  capitulation,  or  mutual  contract 
between  the  emperor  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong 
barrier  against  the  progress  of  the  imperial  power,  and  as  the  great  charter  of 
their  lib^ies,  to  which  they  often  appeal.'* 

The  important  intelligence  of  his  election  was  conveyed  in  nine  dajs  from 
Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  the  obstmacy  of 
the  Catalonian  cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  brought  to  an  issue  any  of  the 
affairs  which  came  before  it  He  received  the  account  with  the  joy  natural  to 
a  young  and  aspiring  mind  on  an  accession  of  power  and  dignity  which  raised 
him  so  far  above  the  other  princes  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  that  those  vast 
pro<:pects  which  allured  him  during  his  whole  administration  began  to  open, 
and  from  this  era  we  may  date  the  formation,'  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
gradual  progress,  of  a  grand  system  of  enterprising  ambition,  which  renders 
the  history  of  his  reign  so  worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects  of  this  great  elevation  on 
the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  he  now  issued  as  king  of 
Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  mcnesty,  and  required  it  from  his  subjects  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect.  Before  tnat  time,  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were 
satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  highness  or  grace  ;  but  the  vanity  of  other 
courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spanish.  The  e{)ithet  of 
majesty  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  The  most  inconsiderable 
monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  greater  potentates  has 
invented  no  higher  denominations." 

The  Spaniaras  were  far  from  viewing  the  promotion  of  their  king  to  the 
imperial  throne  with  the  same  satisfaction  which  he  himself  felt.  To  be 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 

lY-i.  eiir.  f^mvil.  Argent..  1717.— Gianoone,  Ut.  Imp.^Eptetret  det  Princes  par  Ruscelli, 

Hist,  of  Napk-s,  II.  498.  p.  60. 

^*  Jac.  Aug.  Thoan.,  Hist,  sai  Temporis,  **  Miniane,  Contin.  Mar.,  p  13.— Ferreras, 

edit.  Bnlkley.  lib  1.  c.  9.  ▼III.  475.— Memoires  Hist,  de  la  Houataie, 

''  PfemU  Abr^  de  rHIstoire  da  Droit  torn.  I.  p.  63,  «to. 
pnbUque  d'AUemagne,  690.— Limnel  Capito- 
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government  of  a  viceroy  and  his  council,  a  SEpecies  of  administration  often 
oppressive  and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and  necessary  con- 
seqaences  of  this  new  ditcnitv.  To  see  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  shed  in 
quarrels  wherein  the  nation  nad  no  concern,  to  behold  its  treasures  wasted  in 
supporting  the  splendour  of  a  foreign  title,  to  be  plunged  in  the  chaos  of 
Italian  and  German  |)o!itici,  were  effects  of  this  event  almost  as  unavoidable. 
From  all  these  considerations,  they  concluded  that  nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened more  pernicious  to  the  Spanish  nation  ;  and  the  fortitude  and  public 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  cortes  of  Castile,  prohibited  Alphonso  the 
Wise  from  leaving  the  idngdom  in  order  to  receive  tne  imperial  crown,  were 
often  mentioned  with  the  highest  praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely 
worthy  of  imitation  at  this  juncture." 

fiut  Charles,  without  re^rding  the  sentiments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  imperial  dignitv  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embassy,  offered  him  m  tne  name  of  the  electors,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Glermany  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it. 
This  was  the  more  necessary  because,  accor(ung  to  the  forms  of  the  German 
constitution,  he  could  not,  tefore  the  ceremony  of  a  public  coronation,  exercise 
any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority." 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  au^ented  so  much  the  disgust  of 
the  Spaniards  that  a  siillen  and  refractorv  spirit  prevailed  among  persons  of 
all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  Castile,  to  assist  him  in  carrving  on  war  with  greater  vigour 
against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  unanimously  refused  to  levy 
that  sum,  upon  pretence  that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted  but  at  those  times 
when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  by  the  infidels ;  and  though  Leo,  in 
order  to  support  his  authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  so  little 
regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally  deemed  unjust,  that 
Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus  the  Spanish  clei^, 
besides  their  merit  in  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the  pope  and  disregarding 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  the  exemption  which  they  had  claimed." 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dangerous  and 
lasting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having  by  his  sermons  excited  the  citizens 
of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish  certain  criminals  in 
a  tumultuary  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this  exercise  of  power,  and  with 
such  a  discovery  of  their  own  importance,  not  only  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops  and  companies,  that  they  mi^ht  be 
regulariy  trained  to  martial  exercises.  To  obtain  some  security  against  the 
oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the  motive  of  this  association,  and  proved  a 
powerful  bond  of  union ;  for  as  the  aristocratical  privileges  and  independence 
were  more  complete  in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms, 
the  nobles,  being  scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated 
the  people  not  only  as  vassals  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however, 
at  the  progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the 
people  to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether ;  but^  as  they  could  not 
repress  them  without  taking  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  nave  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  erievances  and  to  implore 
the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  tne  latter,  they  arrived  at 
court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  oigh  degree  against  the  nobility.  As 

*«  luKtoval,  L  p.  SX—MlDlAMB.  CMtiB.,  p.  "  Sftbinns,  P.  Rarr*.  yW.  1086. 

IS.  *>  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  462.— Femns.  tIU.  4YS. 
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lie  iras  eager  to  viaat  Germanj,  where  his  presence  became  every  day  more 
necessary,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  stili  more  impatient  to  return 
into  their  native  country,  that  they  might  carry  thither  the  spoils  which  they 
had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  cortes  of  Valencia 
in  person.  He  bad  for  that  reason  empowered  the  Cardinal  Adrian  to  repre- 
sent him  in  that  assembly,  and  in  his  name  to  receive  their  oath  of  alledance, 
to  confirm  their  privileges  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of  tltem 
a  free  gift  But  the  valencian  nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an 
indignity  to  their  country,  which  was  no  less  entitled  than  his  other  kingdoms 
to  tne  honour  of  their  sovereign's  presence,  declared  that  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  constitution  they  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  person  who 
was  absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  this  declaration  they  adhered 
with  a  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  ]^iqued  by  their  behaviour, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  them  to  continue  in 
arms.  Their  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  the  deliverers  of  their  countrv.  The  insolence  of  the  multitude 
increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles  out  of  the  city, 
committed  the  ^vernment  to  magistrates  of  their  own  election,  and  entered 
into  an  association,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  gtrmwMida  or  brotherhood, 
which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the  wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most 
fatal  calamities,  in  that  kingdom/' 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence.  No 
sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than  several 
cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  crave  redress 
once  more  of  those  grievances  which  they  had  formerly  laid  before  him.  Charles 
artfully  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ;  and,  as  he  saw  from 
this  circumstance  how  dimcult  it  would  be  at  this  juncture  to  restrain  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile  to 
meet  at  Compostella^  a  town  in  Galicia.  His  only  reason  for  calling  that 
assembly  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another  donative ;  for,  as  his  treasury  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  riches  of  his  ministers 
increased,  he  could  not,  without  some  additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with 
splendour  suited  to  the  imperial  dignity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  cortes 
in  so  remote  a  province,  and  to  (temand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time  for 

Saying  the  former  was  expired,  were  innovations  of  a  most  dangerous  ten- 
eiicy,  and  among  a  people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed 
to  supply  the  wants  oi  their  soverei^s  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  a 
universal  alarm.  The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remonstrated  a^inst  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone ;  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid,  who  expected 
that  the  cortes  should  have  been  held  in  that  citv,  were  so  enraged  that  they 
took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner ;  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign  counsel- 
lors, had  not  fortunatelv  made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest,  they 
itould  have  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  ana  have  prevented  him  from  continu- 
ing his  journey  towards  Compostella. 

Every  city  through  which  ne  passed  petitioned  against  holding  a  cortes  in 
Galicia,  a  point  with  regard  to  which  Charles  was  inflexible.  But  though  the 
utmast  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers  in  order  to  procure  a 
choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  nation  that  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  there  appeared  among  many  of 
the  members  unusual  symptoms  of  ill-humour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  oppo- 
kition  to  all  the  measures  of  the  court  No  representatives  were  sent  by 
Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according  to  which,  by  ancient  custom,  the  election  was 
"P.  Martyr.  Ep..  661.-Ferrer»i.  tUI.  376.  485. 
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determined  in  that  dty,  having  fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish 
ministers,  their  fellow-citizens  refused  to  grant  them  a  commission  in  the  usual 
form,  and  in  their  stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered 
to  repair  to  Compostella  and  to  protest  against  the  lawfuhiess  of  the  cortes 
assembled  there.  The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual 
oath  of  fidelity  unless  Charles  consented  to  change  the  place  of  meeting. 
Those  of  Toro,  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  several  cther.places  declared  the  demand 
of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  unnecessary. 
All  the  arts,  however,  which  influence  popular  assemblies,  bribes,  promises, 
threats,  and  even  forc&  were  employed  in  order  to  gain  members.  The  nobles, 
soothed  by  the  respectiul  assiduity  with  which  Chi^vres  and  the  otlier  Flemings 
paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a  mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  they  saw  rising  among  the  commons,  openly  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  tlie  court,  or  at  the  utmost  did  not  oppose  them ;  and  at  last,  in 
contempt  not  only  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  out  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
the  constitution,  a  maiority  voted  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  emperor 
had  applied.^'  Together  with  this  grant,  the  cortes  laid  before  Charles  a 
representation  of  those  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  their 
name  craved  redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  that  he  could 
expect,  paid  no  attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer 
dangerous  to  disregard.'* 

As  nothing  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  disclosed  his  intention  with 
regard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  his  absence,  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  secret,  and  nominated  Cardinal  Adrian  to  that  offica  The  viceroyalty 
of  Aragon  he  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza ;  that  of  Valencia  on  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza.  Conde  de  Melito.  The  choice  of  the  two  latter  was 
universally  acceptable;  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian,  though  the  only 
Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the  Spaniards,  animated . 
the  Castilians  with  new  hatred  against  foreii^iers ;  and  even  the  nobles,  who 
had  so  tameljT  suffered  other  inroads  upon  the  constitution,  felt  the  indignity 
offered  to  their  own  order  by  his  promotion,  and  remonstrated  against  it  as 
being  illegal  But  Charles's  desire  of  visiting  Germany,  as  well  as  the  impa- 
tience of  his  ministers  to  leave  Spain,  were  now  so  mucn  increased  that,  with- 
out attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians,  or  even  taking  time  to  provide 
any  remedy  aeainst  an  insurrection  in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened, 
and  afterwards  produced,  most  formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Corunna 
on  the  22nd  of  May;  and  by  Fetting  out  so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new 
crown  he  endangered  a  more  important  one  of  which  he  was  already  in 
possession.** 

*"  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  663.— Sandoval,  p.  32,  ~  Sandoval,  p  S4. 
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Maky  concurring  drcumstances  not  only  called  Charles's  thoughts  towards  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  country  necessary.  The 
electors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnum ;  his  herniary  dominions 
were  disturbed  or  intestine  commotions;  and  the  new  opinions  concerning 
religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  required  the  most  serious  consideration. 
BuC  above  all,  the  motions  (h  the  French  king  drew  his  attention,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no 
le^speed  than  vigour. 

When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  candidates  for  the  imperial 
dignity,  they  conducted  their  rivalship  with  many  professions  of  regard  for 


each  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  not  suffer  anv 
tincture  of  enmitj^  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honourable  emulation.  **  We  botn 
court  the  same  mistress,"  said  Frauds,  with  his  usual  vivadty ;  ''  each  ought 
to  urge  his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  roaster :  the  most  fortunate 
will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented.'' '  But  though  two  young  and 
high-spirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  animated  with  the  hope  of  success, 
might  be  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous  resolution,  it  was  soon  found 
that  they  promised  upon  a  moderation  too  refined  and  disinterested  for  human 
nature.  The  preference  given  to  Charles  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  mortified 
Francis  extremely,  and  inspired  him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disap- 
pointed ambition.  To  this  was  owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalship 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  monarchs  during  their  whole  rei^ ;  and  the 
rancour  of  these,  augmented  by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave  rise 
to  many  unavoidable  causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual 
hostilities.  Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Novon,  by  refusing  oftener  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albret,  the 
excluded  monarch  of  Navarre,  whom  Frands  was  bound  in  honour  and 

*  Oolc,  lib.  zili.  p.  159. 
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prompted  by  interest  to  restore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  pre- 
decessor by  a  most  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  reclaim 
the  duchy  of  Milan  as  a  hef  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  had  seizi^  and  stDl 
kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  inve^titure  of  it  from  the  em[ieror. 
Charles  considered  the  duchy  of  iiurgundy  as  the  patrimonial  domain  of  his 
ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the  unjust  tiolicy  of  Louis  XI.,  and  ob^erved 
with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  strict  connectioiiS  which  Frands  had  formed 
with  the  duke  of  Queldres,  the  hereditary  enemv  of  his  family. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  ana  various,  peace  could  be  of  no 
long  continuance,  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  ambition  or 
emulation.  But  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists  could  not 
fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small  solicitude  about 
its  consequences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  collect  and  to  ponder  their  own 
strength  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  advei-sary,  but  to  secure  the 
friendship  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The  pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivals,  and  saw  that  he  who 
prevailed  would  become  absolute  master  in  Italy.  If  it  had  been  m  his  power 
to  engage  them  in  hostilities  without  rendering  Lombardy  the  theatre  of  war, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to  see  them  waste  each 
other's  strength  in  endless  quarrels.  But  this  was  impossible.  Leo  foresaw 
t.iat  on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs  the  arudes  of  France  and 
Spain  woiUd  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and  while  the  scene  of  their 
operations  was  so  near,  and  the  subject  for  wluch  they  contended  so  interest- 
ing to  him.  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political  situation.  He  courted  and  soothed 
the  emperor  and  king  of  France  with  equal  industry  and  address.  Though 
warmly  solicited  b)[  each  of  them  to  esfiouse  his  cause,  he  assumed  all  tlie 
appearances  of  entire  impartiaUty,  and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  senti- 
ments under  that  profound  dissimulation  which  seems  to  have  been  afiected  bj 
most  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  a^e. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  difierent  from  those  of 
the  pope ;  nor  were  they  less  solicitous  to  prevent  Italjr  from  becoming  the 
seat  ot  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  bemg  involved  in  the  quarrel.  But 
through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  pretensions  to  a 
perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  the  emperor,  from 
whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  from  Francis ;  and  it 
was  equally  manifest  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  take  a  side  the  Venetians 
would,  from  motives  of  the  same  nature,  declare  for  the  king  of  France.  No 
considerable  assistance,  however,  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Italian  states, 
who  were  jealous  to  an  extreme  degree  of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  careful 
to  preserve  the  balance  even  between  thein,  unless  when  they  were  seduced  to 
violate  this  favourite  maxim  of  their  poUcy  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some 
great  advanti^ce  to  themselves. 

But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  was  employed  in 
order  to  gain  the  king  of  Endand.  from  whom  each  of  them  expected  assistance 
more  et^ctual  and  afTordea  with  less  political  caution.  Henry  VIII.  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1509,  with  such  circumstances 
of  advantage  as  promised  a  reign  of  distinguished  felicity  and  splendour.  The 
union  in  his  person  of  the  two  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  both  Tactions  obeyed  his  commands,  not 
only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour  and  authority  in  his  domestic 
government  which  none  of  his  predecessors  could  have  safely  assumed,  but 
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pennitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  from  which  the 
attentioQ  of  the  English  had  long  heen  diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine 
divisioDa.  The  great  sums  of  money  which  his  father  had  amassed  rendered 
him  the  most  wealthy  prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under 
the  cautious  administration  of  that  monarch  had  been  of  sufficient  length  to 
recruit  the  population  of  the  kingdom  after  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars, 
but  not  so  long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  English,  ashamed  of  having 
rendered  their  own  countiy  so  long  a  scene  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  their  valour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  memory 
of  the  victories  gained  on  the  Continent  by  their  ancestors.  Henry's  own 
temper  perfectly  suited  the  state  of  his  kinsdom  and  the  disposition  of  his 
subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprising,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  martial 
exercises  which  in  that  age  formed  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of  persons  of 
noble  birth  and  inspired  them  with  an  early  love  of  war,  he  longed  to  engage 
in  action,  and  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  rei^n  h/  some  remarkable 
exploit  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself ;  and  tne  victory  at  Guinegate, 
together  with  the  successful  si^es  of  Terouenne  and  Toumay,  though  of  little 
ntuity  to  Ei^land,  reflected  great  lustre  on  its  monarch,  and  connrmed  the 
ilea  which  foreign  princes  entertained  of  his  power  and  consequence.  So 
many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the  happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions, 
whicn  secured  them  from  foreign  invasion,  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  his  being  in  possession  of  Calais,  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France. 
bat  opened  an  easy  passage  into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  th^king  of  England 
the  natural  ffuardum  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the 
emperor  and  French  monarch.  Henry  himself  was  sensible  of  this  singular 
advantage,  and  convinced  that,,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was 
his  office  to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority  of 
power  as  might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
But  he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
Mich  a  delicate  function  required.  Influenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by  resent- 
ment, by  affection,  he  was  incapable  of  forming  any  r^lar  and  extensive 
system  of  policy  or  of  adhering  to  it  with  steadiness.  His  measures  seldom 
resulted  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare  or  from  a  deliberate  regard  to 
his  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  which  rendered  him  blind  to 
both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or 
from  re^>ing  such  advantages  to  himself,  as  a  prince  of  greater  art,  though 
with  inferior  talents,  might  have  easily  secured. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration  must  not,  however,  be 
imputed  to  defects  in  nis  own  character ;  many  of  them  were  owing  to  the 
violent  passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  his  prime  minister  and  favourite. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  man,  from  one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  life,  had  risen 
to  a  height  of  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  English  subject  ever  arrived,  and 
governed  the  haughty,  presumptuous,  and  untractable  spirit  of  Henrjr  with 
absolute  authority.  Great  talent^  and  of  very  different  Kinds,  fitted  him  for 
the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  of  favourite.  His  profound  judg- 
menL  his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  tne  f^tate  of  the 
kingdom,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  views  and  interest  of  foreiini  courts, 
(jajuified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  of  affairs  with  which  he  was 
intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  gayety  of  his  conversation,  his 
insinuating  address,  nis  love  of  magnificence,  and  his  proficiency  in  those  parts 
of  literature  of  which  Henry  was  fond,  gained  him  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  young  monarch.  Wolsey  was  fir  from  employing  this  vast  and  almost 
royal  power  to  promote  either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  or  the  real 
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grandeur  of  his  master.  Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,  he  ' 
insatiable  in  desiring  wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new 
honours  with  an  eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  success ;  ana  being  rendered 
iiresumptuous  by  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which 
he  had  gained  over  a  prince  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  overbearing  haughti- 
ness and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  every  consideration  ; 
and  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour,  or  that  of  his  master,  found  it 
necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratify  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friendship  at  that  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obseK^uionsness,  and  strove, 
by  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  work  upon  his  avarice,  his  ambition, 
or  his  pride.'  Francis  had,  m  the  year  151€L  eniploj[ed  Bonnivet,  admiral  of 
France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  artiul  courtiers,  to  gain  this  haughty 
prelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  confidence^ 
He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his  most  important  affairs,  and  received  his 
responses  with  iinplicit  deference.  By  these  arts,  together  with  the  grant  of 
a  large  pension,  Francis  attached  the  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded 
his  master  to  surrender  Tournay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to 
a  personal  interview  with  the  French  king.'  From  that  time  the  most  familiar 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  two  courts  ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great 
value  of  Wolsey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  every 
possible  expression  of  regard,  bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the  honour- 
able appellations  of  father,  tutor,  and  governor. 

Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and 
concern.  His  near  atiiuity  to  the  king  of  England  gave  him  some  title  to  his 
friendship;  and  6oon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile  he  had 
attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  prevent  the 
intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  upon  two  young  princes, 
whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship  than  their  "manners  were 
capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded.  But  after  many  delays,  occa- 
sioned by  dilhculties  with  respect  to  the  ceremonial,  and  by  the  anxious  pre- 
cautions of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  were  at  last  fixed.  Messengers  had  been  sent  to  different 
courts,  inviting  all  comers  who  were  gentlemen  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilt  and 
tournament  against  the  two  monarchs  and  their  knights.  Both  Francis  and 
Henry  loved  tne  splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  much 
delighted  with  the  graceful  fi^re  which  they  made  on  such  occasions,  to 
fore^  the  pleasure  or  glory  w-hich  they  expected  from  such  a  singular  and 
brilliant  assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardinal  less  fond  of  displaying  his  own 
ma^ificence  in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  discovering  to  the  two 
nations  the  extent  of  nis  influence  over  both  their  monarchs.  Charles,  finding 
it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint  its  effects, 
and  to  preoccupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and  his  minister  by  an 
act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  uncommon.  Having  sailed 
from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  related,  he  steered  his  course  directly 
towards  England,  and,  relying  wholly  on  Henry^s  generosity  for  his  own  safety, 
landed  at  Dover.  This  unexpected  visit  surprised  the  nation.  Wolsey^  how- 
ever, was  weU   acquainted  with  the  emperor's  intention.    A   negotiatiOD, 

■  FiddM'8  Life  of  Woliey,  IM.—Rjmer's  *  Herbert's  Htetoiy  of  Henry  YUL,  30.— 

Foedera,  zili.  718.  Rymer,  ziU.  9U. 
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unknown  to  the  historians  of  that  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  court  of  Spain  ;  this  visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted  the 
cardinal,  whom  he  calls  his  most  dear  frieruL  an  additional  pension  of  seven 
thousand  ducati.*  Henrv.  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  wav  to  France, 
immediately  despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover  in  order  to  welcome  tne  emperor, 
and,  bein^  highly  pleased  with  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity,  hastened  to 
receive  with  suitable  respect  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  days  in 
England ;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address  not  only  to  give 
Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to  detach 
Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  kin£.  All  the  grandeur,  the 
wealth,  and  the  power  which  the  cardinal  possessed  dia  not  satisfy  his  ambitious 
mind  while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which  an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend. 
The  |Kapal  dignity  had  for  some  time  been  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  and 
Francis,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  securing  his  friendship,  had  promised 
to  favour  his  j)retensions,  on  the  fii:^t  vacancy,  with  all  his  interest  But  as 
the  emperor's  influence  in  the  college  of  cardinals  was  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  the  French  king,  Wolsey  grasped  eageriy  at  the  olfer  which  that  artful 
prince  had  made  him,  of  exertmg  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf ;  and,  allured  by 
this  prospect,  which  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
was  a  very  distant  one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperor's  schemes. 
Ko  treaty,  however,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs  ; 
but  Henry,  in  return  for  the  honour  wl^ch  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  him  in  some  place  of  the  Low  Countries  immediately  after  taking  leave 
of  the  French  kin^. 

His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Quisnes  and 
Ardres,  where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants  aisplayed  their  magnificence 
with  such  emulation  and  prof  use  expense  as  procured  it  the  name  of  i\i<&  Fidd 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of  callantry,  together  with 
such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  tiiat  age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant, 
rather  than  serious  ousiness,  occupied  both  courts  during  eighteen  days  that 
they  continued  together.*  Whatever  impression  the  engaging  manners  of 
Francis^  or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious  confidence  with  whicli  he  treated 
Henry,  made  on  the  mind  of  that  monarch,  was  soon  effaced  by  Wolsey's 
artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he  had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelines,  which 
was  conducted  with  less  pomjp  than  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  what  might  be  ofpohtical  utility. 

This  assiduity  with  which  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid  couit 
to  Henry  appeared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  held  the  balance 
in  his  hands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  justness  of  the  motto  he  had  chosen. 
**  That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevtuL"    In  this  opinion  he  was  confirmed 

*  Rymer,  xili.  714.  out  of  Dretafpie.  the  English  gnlned  the  prize. 

*  The  French  and  Kngltsb  hlsfeorUns  de-  After  tlih,  the  kings  of  France  and  Englnnd 
scribe  the  pomp  of  this  interview,  and  tho  retired  to  a  tent,  where  thej  drank  together, 
vanons  apectadea,  with  great  minntenesa.  and  the  king  of  England,  afizing  Ui«  king  of 
Oie  circuir stance  mentioned  by  the  Mare-  France  liy  the  collar,  said,  *  ify  &ro<Aer,  /  «(«»< 
schal  de  Fteunnges,  who  was  present,  and  wrestle  with  yout  and  endeavoured  once  or 
wbc'imrstappearsingalar  in  the  present  age,  twice  to  trip  up  his  heela;  but  the  king  of 
la  onmvM-ily  omitted.  **  After  the  tourna-  France,  who  is  a  dextennis  wrestler,  twisted 
n  ent*"  aaya  be,  **  the  French  and  English  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  the  earth  with 
vrenlem  made  their  appearance,  and  wrestled  prodigloua  violence.  The  king  of  Knglund 
la  presence  of  ibe  kings  and  the  ladifa;  and  wanted  to  renew  th«  combat,  bur.  was  pre> 
tis  there  were  manj  stout  wrestlers  there,  it  vented."  M^moires  da  Flevranges,  lamo, 
n/t-  rOed  excellent  pastime;  but  as  the  king  Paris,  1763,  p.  329. 

of  France  bad  neglected  to  bring  Ukj  wrestlers 
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by  an  offer  which  Charles  made,  of  submitting  any  difference  that  might  arise 
between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole  arbitration.  Nothing  could  have  the 
appearance  of  greater  candour  and  moderation  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who 
was  reckoned  the  common  friend  of  both.  But,  &s  the  emperor  had  now 
attached  Wolsey  entirely  to  his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious, 
nor,  as  appeared  by  the  sequel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  king.* 

Charlesj  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  made  no  long  stay  there,  and,  after  receivinj;  the  homage  and 
congratulations  of  his  countrymen,  hastened  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  place 
appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the  emneror.  There,  in 
presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid  than  nad  appeared  on 
any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  on  his  head,  with 
all  the  pompous  solemnity  which  the  Germans  affect  in  their  public  ceremonies, 
and  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire.' 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Solyman  the  MfMrniiicent,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, enterprising,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a  constant  and 
formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne.  It  was 
the  peculiar  glory  of  that  period  to  produce  the  most  illustrious  monarchs  who 
have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe.  Leo,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry, 
and  Solyman  were  each  oi  them  possessed  of  talents  that  might  have  rendered 
any  age  wherein  they  happened  to  flourish  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constel- 
lation of  great  princes  sned  uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
every  contest  great  power,  as  well  as  great  abilities,  were  set  in  opposition ; 
the  efforts  of  valour  and  conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  by  an  equal 
exertion  of  the  same  qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety 
of  events  as  renders  the  history  of  that  period  interesting,  but  served  to  check 
the  exorbitant  progress  of  any  of  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was  to  appoint  a  diet  of  the 
empire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  6th  of  January,  1521.  In  his  circular 
letters  to  the  different  princes,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  called  this 
assembly  in  order  to  concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  checking 
the  progress  of  those  new  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Germany  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  propagated  by  Luther  and 
his  disciples  since  the  year  1517.  As  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in 
religion  which  rescued  one  part  of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its 
rigour  in  the  other,  and  produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind, 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  that  has  happened  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Christianity,  not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such 
opinions,  but  the  causes  which  rendered  their  progress  so  rapid  and  successful, 
deserve  to  be  considered  with  minute  attention. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief  founded  on  ancient  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than  industry, 
to  establish  in  its  room  aoctrines  of  the  most  contrary  genius  and|  tendency, 
and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  the  force  of  arms,  are 
operations  which  historians  the  least  prone  to  credulity  and  superstition  ascribe 
to  that  Divine  Providence  which  with  infinite  ease  can  bring  about  events 
which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible.    The  interposition  of  Heaven  in 

*  Herbert.  37.  ap.  Goldast.  Follt.  Imperial.  Frmne.,  1614,  fol , 

*  Hutouii.  Maarl  ReUtIo  Oorooat.  Gar.  Y.,       p.  264. 
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farwir  <A  the  Christum  religion  at  its  first  publication  was  manifested  hv 
miimdes  and  prophecies  wrought  and  uttered  in  confirmation  of  it.  Thougn 
WHie  of  the  Reformers  possessed,  or  pretended  to  possess,  these  supernatural 
yet  that  wonderful  pre|[»aration  of  circumstances  which  disposed  the 
toi 


minds  of  men  for  receiving  their  doctrines— that  singular  combination  of 
caases  which  secured  their  success,  and  enabled  men  destitute  of  power  and 
of  poiicT  to  triumph  over  those  who  employed  against  them  exti-aordinary 
efforts  of  ootli— may  he  considered  as  no  slight  proof  that  the  same  hand 
which  planted  the  Cfhristian  reIi<rion  protected  the  Reformed  faith,  and  reared 
it  from  beginnings  extremely  feeble  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and 
maturity. 

*^t  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous  and  from  a  source  very  inconsider- 
able, that  all  the  mighty  eTects  of  the  Reformation  flow.  Leo  X..  when  raised 
to  the  papal  throne,  found  the  revenues  of  the  Church  exhaustea  by  the  va^t 
projects  of  his  two  ambitions  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  His 
own  temper,  natnrally  liberal  and  enterprising,  rendered  him  incapable  of  that 
severe  and  patient  economy  which  the  situation  of  his  finances  required.  On 
the  contrarjr,  his  schemes  for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  Medici,  his  love  of 
fll^endour,  his  taste  for  pleasure,  and  his  ma^ificence  in  rewarding  men  of 
genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expenses,  m  order  to  provide  a  fund  for 
which  he  tried  every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon 
to  drain  the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Among  others,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  sale  of  indulgences.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church,  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints  over  and  above  those  which  were 
ne^^ssary  towards  their  own  justification  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open  it 
at  pleasure,  and,  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any 

E Articular  person  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of 
is  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is  interested  from 
the  pains  of  puigatory.  Such  indulgences  were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompense  for  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the 
meritorious  enterprise  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afterwards 
granted  to  those  who  hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose,  and  in  process  of  time 
were  bestowed  on  such  as  gave  monev  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work 
enioined  by  the  pope.*  Julius  II.  had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  con- 
tributed towards  building  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome  ;  and,  as  Leo  was 
carrying  on  that  magnificent  and  expensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on 
the  same  pretence.* 

The  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences  in  Germany,  together  with  a 
share  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  pale  of  them,  was  grantea  to  Albert,  elector 
of  Mentz  ana  archbishop  of  Magdeburg;  who,  as  his  chief  agent  for  retailing 
them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious  morals, 
Imt  of  an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence. 
He,  assisted  by  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  the  commission  with  great 
zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discretion  or  decency ;  and  thoiigh,  by  mag- 
nifying excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indulgences,**  and  by  disposing  of  them 

•  HMoiy  of  the  Omncll  of  Trent,  by  F.  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  I«  esUhliphed*  I 
Puil,  p.  4.  bftve,  for  the  Informfltton  of  my  readen,  trann- 

*  I'ftllftT.,  HlBft.  Oonc  Trident.,  p.  4.  lated  the  form  of  abeolntlon  used  by  Tetzel : 
**  As  the  form  of  these  indulgences,  snd  the       **  Msy  oar  Lord  Je^ns  Christ  hsve  mercy  Qp< 'D 

bf^efits  which  they  were  supposed  to  convey,  thee,  snd  abmlve  thee  by  the  merits  of  bis 

•re  mkknown  in  Protestsnt  countries, sod  little  most  holy  pawlon.    And  I,  by  his  authority, 

sndentood,  st  preasnt,  in  mv«ts1  plscia  wh«re  thst  of  his  blessed  Apo^tles  Peter  snd  PsuU 

6  O 
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at  a  very  low  price,  thev  carried  on  for  some  time  an  extenave  and  lucralive 
tratiic  ainonff  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant,  the  extravagance  ol  their  asi^er- 
^  tions,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  ^eiie.al 
*  offence.  The  princes  and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  their  yaaaaXs  aiauied 
of  so  much  wealth  in  order  to  replenish  the  ti-easury  of  a  profu8e  pontiff.  Men 
of  piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people,  who,  being  taught  to  rely  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  on  the  indulgences  which  they  purchased,  did  not 
thiuK  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  studv  the  doctrines  taught  by  genuine 
Christianity  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Even  the  most  uii- 
thiuking  were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and  his  aeso- 
dates,  who  often  squandered,  in  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  low  debaucher3r« 
those  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal  happi- 
ness :  and  all  began  to  wish  tnat  some  chedc  were  given  to  this  commerce,  no 
less  aetrimental  to  societv  than  destructive  to  religion. 

Such  was  the  favouranle  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses  when  Martin  Luther  first  be^n  to  call 
in  ouestion  the  etticacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the  vicious  lives 
ana  false  doctrines  of  the  persons  employed  in  promulgating  them.  Luther 
was  a  native  of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  and,  though  bom  of  poor  parents  had 
received  a  learned  education,  during  the  pro;*;ress  of  which  he  gave  many  indi- 
cations of  uncommon  vigour «and  acutenessof  genius.  His  mind  was  naturally 
susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and  tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious 
melancholy  which  delights  in  the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.  The 
death  of  a  companion,  killed  by  lightning  at  his  side  in  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, made  sucn  an  impression  on  hi$  mind  as  co-operated  wiUi  his  u&toral 
temper  in  inducing  him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  where, 
without  .suffering  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him  from  what  he 
thought  his  duty  to  God,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon 
acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  knowledge  and 

and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  com-  gonceii  are  purchased,  as  soon  as  the  money 
mitted  to  me  fn  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  tinkles  in  the  chest,  instantly  escape  from 
first  from  aU  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  what-  that  place  «>f  torment  and  ascend  into  besTi^. 
ever  manner  they  have  been  Incurred,  and  then  That  tbe  f  fficacy  of  indalgeiices  was  so  greai 
fVom  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses.  that  th«>  mo^t  heinous  sins,  even  if  one  shuuld 
how  enormous  soever  they  may  be,  even  fmm  violate  (which  was  impcssible)  the  moth«'r  of 
such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cogniunce  of  the  God,  would  be  remfttfd  and  expiated  by  tbem, 
holy  see ;  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  Holy  and  the  person  be  freed  both  fnmi  punisbmeiit 
Church  extend,  1  remit  to  you  all  punishment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  unKpeakable  gUt 
which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himi«eif. 
aieconnt,  and  I  restore  you  to  the  holy  sucra-  That  tbe  cross  erected  by  the  preadiers  of 
ments  of  the  Church,  to  the  unity  of  the  fait  :ful.  Indulgences  was  as  efflcadons  as.the  cross  of 
and  to  thai  innocence  and  purity  which  yon  Christ  it8(>lf.  Lo !  tbe  heavens  are  open :  if 
possessed  at  bapilsm  ;  so  that,  when  yuu  die,  you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter?  For 
the  gates  of  punishm^-nt  shall  be  shnt,  and  twelve  pence  yon  may  rcdefni  the  soul  of  yonr 
tbe  gated  of  tbe  paradise  of  d*  1  gbt  i*ball  be  father  out  of  purgatory ;  and  are  3'oa  so  un- 
opened ;  and  it  yon  sliah  not  (iif  at  present,  this  grateful  that  you  will  not  nwue  your  parent 
grace  Khali  remain  in  full  furce  when  you  are  from  torment?  If  you  bad  but  one  coat.  y><u 
at  the  point  of  death.  In  tho  name  of  tbe  ought  to  strip  yourself  instantly,  and  spU  it» 
Father,  and  oi  the  son,  and  of  tbe  Huly  in  order  to  pun-base  sndi  beneliti,  etc  These. 
Ghost."  .S(>ckend..  Comment.,  lib.  I.  p.  )4.  aini  many  such  extravagant  expresatoos.  are 
The  terms  in  which  Tetzel  and  his  associates  sflntKl  out  of  Luther's  works  by  Gbemnltina 
described  the  benefits  of  Indulgences,  and  i\w  in  hl^  Kxamen  Concilii  Tridentlnl,  apud  Herm. 
hece-sity  of  purchasing  tbem,  are  so  cxtr  iva-  Vuii  der  Haztit.,  Hist.  Liter.  Reform.,  pars  It. 
gant  that  they  appear  to  be  almost  Incredible.  p.  6.  The  same  authtir  ha^  published  several 
Ifany  man  (said  they)  purchase  letters  of  <  f  Tetzel's  discouraea,  which  prove  that  Ibree 
indulgence,  his  kouI  n»ay  rest  secure  with  expressions  were  neitjier  singular  nor  ez- 
respect  to  its  salvation.  The  souls  confined  aggerated.  Ibid,,  p.  14. 
'in  purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  indul- 
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lit«  nniremied  l^l[^cation  to  study.  He  had  been  taught  the  scholastic 
phflosophy  and  theology,  which  were  then  m  vogue,  h^y  very  able  roasters,  and 
wanted  not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with 
winch  they  abound ;  but  his  nnderstanding,  naturally  sound,  and  superior  to 
everything  frivolous,  soon  became  disgusted  with  those  subtle  and  uninstruc- 
tive  sdences,  and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  of 
pietjr  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  lay 
n^lected  in  the  Kbrary  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all  other  pursuits, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  such  eagerness  and  assiduit^r  as 
astonished  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to  derive  their  theological 
notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress  which  he  made  in  this  uncom- 
mon course  of  study  augmented  so  much  the  fitme  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of 
h»  learning  that.  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  having  founded  a  university  at 
Wittemberg  on  the  Elbe,  the  place  of  his  reiddence,  Luther  was  chosen  nv^^t 
to  teach  philosophy,  and  afterwards  theology,  there,  and  discharged  both 
oiiioes  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that 
societ]^. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  bis  reputatkm  and  authority,  Tetzel 
began  to  publish  indulgences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and  to 
ascribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had  in  other  places 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  As  Saxony  was  not  more  enlightened 
than  the  other  province  of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  prodigious  success 
there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld  the  artifices  of 
those  who  sdd,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought,  indulgences.  The 
opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  schoolmen,  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences  was  founded,  had  already  lost  much  of  their  authority  with 
biin  ;  and  the  Scriptures,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great  f^tandard  of 
theological  truth,  afibrded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of 
faith  and  of  monus.  His  warm  and  impetuous  temper  did  not  suffer  him  long 
to  conceal  such  important  discoveries,  or  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
delusion  of  his  countrymen.  From  the  pulpit  in  the  great  church  of  Wittem- 
berg he  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks 
who  pnblishea  indulgences ;  ne  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught  and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  Goain  his  word.  The  boldness  and 
novelty  of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and,  being  recoin mended  by 
the  authority  of  Luther's  personal  character  ana  delivered  with  a  popular  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  the^  made  a  deep  iiupression  on  his  hearers.  £nconraged 
by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  doctrines  among  the  people,  he  wrote  to 
Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject,  and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false 
opinions,  as  well  as  wicked  lives,  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences ;  but  ho 
found  that  prelate  too  deeply  interestea  in  their  success  to  correct  their 
abuses.  His  next  attempt  was  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  men  of  learning.  For 
this  purpose  he  publishea  ninety-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  indulgences.  These  he  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established 
or  of  nndonbted  certainty,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputation ;  he 
appointed  a  day  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  them,  either  in 
person  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined  solemn  protestations  of  his 
nigh  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implidt  submission  to  its 
authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  prefixed ;  the  theses  spread 
over  Germany  with  a<ttonisning  rapidity ;  they  were  read  with  the  greatest 
eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  the  man  who  bad  ventured  not 
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only  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  bnt  to  attack  the  Domini- 
cans, armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  inquisitorial  authority.** 

The  friars  of  St.  Augustine,  Luther's  own  order,  though  addicted  with  no 
less  obsequiousness  than  the  other  monastic  fraternities  to  the  papal  see,  cave 
no  check  to  the  publication  of  these  uncommon  opinions.  Luther  badf,  by 
hi^  piety  and  learning,  acquired  extraordinary  authority  among  his  brethren  ; 
he  professed  the  hi^est  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  pope:  his  profes- 
sions were  at  that  time  sincere  ;  and  as  a  secret  enmity,  excited  by  interest 
or  emulation,  subsists  among  all  the  monastic  orders  in  the  Romish  Church, 
the  Augustinians  were  highly  pleased  with  his  invectWes  against  the  Domini- 
cans, and  hoped  to  see  them  expo.%d  to  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  people. 
Nor  was  his  sovereign,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  wisest  prince  at  that  time 
in  Qermany,  dissatisfied  with  this  obstruction  which  Luther  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  publication  of  indulgences.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt, 
and  flattered  himself  that  this  dispute  among  the  ecclesiastics  themselves 
ni*ght  give  some  check  to  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular 
princes  had  long,  though  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

Many  zealous  champions  immediately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on  which  the 
wealth  and  power  of  tne  Church  were  founded,  against  Luther's  attacks.  In 
opposition  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  counter-theses  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder;  Eccia^  a  celebrated  divine  of  Aussburg,  endeavoured  to  refute 
Luther's  notions ;  and  Prieri&s,  a  Dominican  friar,  master  of  the  sacred  paJace, 
and  inquisitor-general,  wrote  against  him  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  scholastic 
di-sputant  But  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  controversy  did  little 
service  to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted  to  combat  indulgences  by  arguments 
founded  in  reason  or  derived  from  Scripture ;  they  produced  nothing  in  suppoit 
of  them  but  the  sentiments  of  schoolmen,  the  conclusions  of  the  canon  uw. 
and  the  decrees  of  popes.'*  The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested 
did  not  satisfy  the  people,  who  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  even  of 
these  venerable  guides,  when  they  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  determinations  of  the  Divine  law.** 


p.  6.)    Almort  «ll  hiitortons  aince  their  time, 
Popljth  M  well  as  ProteaUiit,  have,  without 


'*  Lntheri  Operm,  Jrac,  1612.  vol.  t.  Prvfat. 

3,  p.  a,  W.— Hint,  of  Council  of  Trent,  by  F. 

Paul,  p.  4.— Seckend.,  Com.  Apol ,  p.  i6.  examination,  admitted  these  asnertluiis  to  be 

"  F.  Paul,  p.  8.— Seclcend ,  p.  40.— I'eila-  true  upon    iheir   authority.    But,   n<»twith- 

vie.,  p.  8.  standing  the  concurrlnff  testimony  of  two 

"  Seclcfod.,  p.  30.— Guicdardtiii  has  as-  authors  so  eminent  bow  fi>r  exactness  and 

sertcd  two  things  with  regard  to  the  firyt  veracity,  we    may    observe— 1.  That  Felix 

pri»mulgAtion  of  indulgences:^!.   I'bat  Leo  Cnntolori,  wbo  searched  the  puntificai  archives 

bestowed  a  gift  of  the  profits  afising  from  the  for  the  purpos**,  could  nut  lUid  this  pretended 

sale  of  Indulgences  in  Saxony,  and  the  ii4i;icent  grant  to  L.6o's  sister  In  any  of  thoM  registers 

provinces  of  Germany,  upon  his  sister  M.igo  v^here  it  must  necessarily  have  been  recorded, 

d  .len,  the  wife  of  Francescetto  Cilx).    (Quic,  rPallav.,  p.  .*).)    a.  That  the  profltt  arising 

lib.  xiil.  168.)   2.  That  Arcemboldo,  a  Genoese  from  indulgences  in  Saxony  and  the  adjacent 

ecclesiastic  who  had  been  bred  a  merchant,  coantdes  had  been  granted,  not  to  Ma^^len, 

and  »tiU  retained  all  the  activity  and  adtress  but  to  Albert,  archbiHhop  of  Mentx,  who  tud 

of  that  prufession,  was  appoint^  by  her  to  thr*  right  of  nominating  thcte  who  published 

collect  the  money  which  should  be  ralMd.  them.    (Socle.,  p.  l*i;  Luth.  Oper,  1.,  Prvf. 

F.  I'aul  has  follow,  d  him  in  both  these  par-  p.  1. ;    Pallav.,  p.  6.)    3.  That  Aroemboldo 

ticulars;  and  adds  that  the  Augustinians  In  never  had  concern  in  the  publication  of  in- 

S<xony  luul  been  Immemorially  employed  in  dulgences  in  Saxony :  his  district  was  Flanders 

preaching  indulgences,  but  that  Arcemboldo  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.    vSeck.,  p. 

and  his  deputies,  hoping  to  gain  more  by  14 ;  Pallav.,  p.  6.)    4.  That  Luther  and  his 

committing  ihls  tiiist  to  the  Dominicans,  had  adh'-rents    never    mentioned  this  grant   of 

made  their  bargain  with  Tetiel,  and    that  I^ieo'e  to  his  sister,  though  a  circumstance  of 

Luth  r  waH  prompted  at  first  to  opp<iseTetsel  which  they  could  hardlv  have  been  ignoraut, 

...  .L.                          .    .      ..  ».  and  which  they  wotild  have  been  carefUl  not 

to  suppress,    ft.  The  pablkatiom  of   indul- 


anit  his  amociates  by  a  deidre  of  Uking  revenge 
for  tills  ii^Jury  ofiered  to  his  Older.    (F.  P»ul, 
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Meanwhile,  these  novelties  in  Luther's  doctrines,  which  interested  all 
Germany,  excited  little  attention  and  no  alarm  iu  the  court  of  Rome.  Leo, 
fond  of  elegant  and  redned  pleasures,  intent  upon  great  schemes  of  policy,  a 
ftrauger  to  theological  controversies,  and  apt  to  despise  tliem,  r^nled  with 
tike  utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  obscure  triar  who,  in  Uie  heart  of 
Genuany,  carried  on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a  barbarous  styla  Little  did 
he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that  the  effects  of  this  quarrel  would 
be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see.  Leo  imputed  the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and 
emulation,  and  seemed  inclined  not  to  interpose  in  the  contest,  hut  to  allow 
the  Au^istiuians  and  Dominicans  to  wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their 
usual  animosity. 

The  solicitations,  however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  who  were  exasperated  to 
a  high  d^ree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  animadverted  on 
their  writm|j;s,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which  his  opinions  made 
iu  different  parts  of  Germany,  roused  at  last  the  attention  <^  the  coiu-t  of 
Rome,  and  obliged  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Church  against 
an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to  be  despised.  For  this  end,  he 
siuumoned  Luther  to  app^r  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days,  before  the  auditor  of 
tlie  chamber  and  the  inquisitor  general,  Prierias,  who  had  written  against  him, 
whom  he  empowered  jointly  to  examine  his  doctrines  and  to  decide  concerning 
them.  lie  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching  him 
not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so  shocking  to 
pious  ears,  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  AueustiniaiLs  to  check  by  his 
anthonty  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  Drought  disgrace  upon  the 
order  of  St.  Augustijie  and  gave  oii'ence  and  disturluince  to  the  whole  Church. 

[i5ia] 

From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  an  from  the  nomination  of  a  judge 
ao  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prierias.  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence  he 
miffht  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovereu,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost  solicitude 
to  have  his  cause  tried  in  Germany  and  before  a  less  suspected  tribunal.  The 
professors  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  man 
who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the  pope^and,  after  em- 
ploying several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther  from  appearing  at  Rome,  entreated 
Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines  to  some  persons  of  learning  and 
authority  in  Germany.  The  elector  request^  the  same  thing  of  the  pope's 
legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  as  Luther  himself,  who  at  that  time 
was  fo  fir  frou)  havin>r  any  intention  to  disclaim  the  pa|>al  authority  that 
he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest  suspicion  concerning  its  divine  original, 
had  written  tP  Leo  a  most  submissive  letter,  promising  an  unreserved  comp'i- 
auce  with  his  will,  the  |)ope  gratified  them  so  far  as  to  empower  bis  legate 

depriKiate  Indulf^ncM  bemiietliej  were  pro- 
iDiilgsted  by  them:  liix  opposition  to  their 
opinions  and  vices  proceeded  frum  mure  laud- 
R-le   niotiveB.     (Seek.,  p.   15,  32;    Luthert 
Open.  1   p.  6(,  6.)    8.  A  diploma  of  indul- 
ge cea  is  fiiblished  hy  Henu.  yud  der  Hardt, 
from  which  it  i^pears  tliat  the  name  of  the 
guardian  of  the  KrancisraiiA  is  retained  tmcet  her 
with   thnt  of  the  «rchbisbop,  althoQ-^h  the 
former  did  iMit  ml      ThL  lllUll  II  "<".>' mujiiiilij 
to  witich  xheirjnjlitail&n  BXt«Bd^t);iuM&^^r. 
the  <iiocette,^e%^^M  r^leVmV|i^4&ldei|ita$tS 
and  the  iffmUJflen  «f  (he  uiitrqui?  •  f  BratTdao^. V^^ 
buig,  svfii^nmittioned  in  dint  dipIdooL    Hist;  ^r,  A 
LiierarW^fonn<f.^|kiti^.R.  14.  ,  ^.    » 


I  in  Q«rmany  was  not  nsailly  ci»mmltted 
tbe  Angnatloiaiia.  The  promulgatl'ii  of 
th^m,  at  Ihree  different  periods  under  Julius 
1 1 .  was  granted  to  the  Franciscans ;  tbe 
I^oninicans  bad  bfcn  employed  in  the  same 
offl^  a  short  time  before  the  preseot  period. 
(PalLiv.,  p.  46.)  6.  The  pnimolgation  of 
tboae  induigencee  whicii  first  exdteil  Luther's 
icdlf^atio'i  was  intmstod  to  tlie  archbishop 
of  Menta.  In  ot^J'inction  with  the  guardian  of 
Uie  Franciscans;  but  the  latter  having  de» 
oUned  accepting  of  that  trust,  tbe  sole  right 
became  Tcat'^l  in  thi^  archbisiiop.  (Pallav, 
•  ;  Scck^  16.  17.)  T.  Lntber  was  not  InstU 
^  gat«d  by  hU  RUperlorn  nrooDg  the  Aiigustinians 
to  attack  tlie  I)ominicans,  their  riTals,  or  to 


1 
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in  Germany,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  a  Dominican,  eminent  for  Bcholastic  learning, 
and  passionately  devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  hear  and  detenuine  the  cause. 

Luther,  though  he  had  good  reason  to  decline  a  judge  choeen  among  his 
avowed  adversaries,  did  not  hesitate  ahont  appearing  oefore  Cajetan,  aiid, 
having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  immediately  rq)aired  to  AugsbuT]^. 
The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  rts.  ect,  and  endeavoored  at  first  to  gam 
upon  him  by  gentle  treatment.  The  cardinal,  relying  on  the  superiority  of 
his  own  talents  as  a  theologian,  entered  into  a  formal  dispute  with  Luther 
concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses.**  But  the  weapons  which 
they  employed  were  so  diflferent,  Cajetan  appealing  to  papal  decrees  and  the 
opinions  of  schoolmen,  and  Luther  resting  eutirelv  on  the  authority  of  Senp- 
tiire,  that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitless.  The  cardinal  relinmiished  tne 
character  of  a  disputant,  and,  assumhig  that  of  a  judge,  enjoined  Luther,  bj 
virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  t^  retract  the  errors 
which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to  indul^nces  and  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinioii?. 
Luther,  fully  persuaded  of  the  trutn  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmea  in  the 
belief  of  them  by  the  approbation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persona 
eonspicuotis  both  for  learning  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention 
of  a  recantation  before  any  endeavours  were  usea  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
mistaken.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  in  a  conference  concerning  the 
points  in  dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities  he  should  be 
able  to  remove  many  of  those  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice 
of  his  antagonists  had  loaded  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the 
cardinal  assumed  extinguished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off 
every  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidity  of 
mina.  however,  did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  with  the  utmost  tinnness 
that  ne  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  believed 
to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do  what  would 
be  so  base  in  itself  and  so  oflensive  to  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued 
to  express  uo  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  authority  of  the  apo:toiic 
see ;  **  he  signitied  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  controversy  to  certain 
universitie.^  which  he  named,  and  promised  neither  to  write  nor  to  preach 
concerning  indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his  adversaries  were  likewise 
enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them."  All  these  ofi'ers  Cajetan  dis- 
regarded or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  |  eremptorilr  on  a  simple  recantation, 
threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures  and  forbidding  him  to  appear 
again  in  his  presence  unless  he  resolved  instantlv  to  comply  with  what  he  had 
required.  This  haughty  and  violent  manner  of  proceeding,  as  4rell  as  oUier 
circumstanc&<),  gave  Luther's  friends  such  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  even 
the  imperial  safe-conduct  would  not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's 
power  and  resentment,  that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from 
Augsburg  and  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  before  his  dejiarturc, 
according  to  a  form  of  which  there  had  been  some  (examples,  he  prepared  a 
solemn  appeal  from  the  pope,  ill  informed  at  that  time  concerning  his  cause, 
to  the  popie  when  he  shoula  re  ;eive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it" 

Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat  and  at  the  publication  of  hia 

**  In  tlic  fonner  edltl<>nii  I  asserted,  upon  See  ftlw>  Seckend.,  lib.  i.  p.  46,  ete. 

the  autboiity  of  Father  Paul,  that  CajHan  '*  Liitti.,  Oppr.,  toI.  t.  p.  IM. 

thought  It  beneath  bl<  dlitnity  to  enter  Into  '"  Ibid.,  p.  I60. 

any  d  fipute  wlih  Luth'^r  :  Imt  M.  B^aum>bre,  "  Sleld.,  Hist,  of  Refonn.,  p.  7 &dteiidM 

iH  his  UlKtoire  de  la  Refonnation,  vol.  i.  p.  p.  46.^Lath.,  Oper.,  L  1S3.' 
121,  eic,  baa  satUfled  utethat  i  was  miatulceu. 
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appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both,  and  requiring 
hiin,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  Church  or  the  authority  of  its  head,  either 
to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  Iitm  out  of  his 
territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  considerations  that  Frefleiic  had 
hitherto  cmuitenanced  Luther :  he  seems  to  have  been  much  a  8tninger  to 
controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested  in  them.  His 
protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  from  i^olitical 
motives,  and  was  aflbrdcd  with  great  secrecy  and  caution.  He  had  neither 
heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses  no;  read  any  of  his  books ;  and  though  all 
Germany  resoimded  with  his  fame,  he  had  never  once  admitted  him  into  his 
presence.*'  But  upon  this  demand  which  the  canlinal  made,  it  becaiue  neces- 
sary to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former  reserve.  He  had  l)een  at  great 
expense  and  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  founding  a  new  university,  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  every  German  prince;  and.  foreseeing 
how  fatal  a  blow  the  removal  of  Luther  would  he  to  its  reputtttion,"  he,  nnder 
varioas  pretexts  and  with  many  professions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well 
as  of  reverence  for  the  pope,  not  only  declined  complying  with  either  of  his 
rennests,  but  openly  discovered  great  concern  for  Luther's  safety.** 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Cajetan  insisted  on  a  simple  recantation 
gave  great  offence  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age,  and  hath  since  been 
censured  as  impnident  by  several  popish  writers.  But  it  was  imjiossihle  for 
the  legate  to  act  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Luther  had  been 
reqnired  to  appear  at  Rome  were  so  eager  to  display  their  zeal  ngainst  his 
errors,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  allowed  him  in 
the  citation,  the^  had  alr^y  condenmed  him  as  a  heretic."  Leo  had,  in 
several  of  his  bnefs  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  of  inifjuity  and  a 
man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  therefore,  tlian  a  recanta- 
tion could  save  the  honour  of  the  Church,  whose  maxim  it  is  never  to  abandon 
the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which  is  even  precluded,  by  its 
pretensions  to  infallibility,  from  having  it  in  its  power  to  do  5^0. 

Luther's  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.    He  could  not  expect  that  a 

Srince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic  woukl  on  his  account  set  at 
eflance  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  and  brave  the  papal  power,  which  had 
crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors.  He  knew  what 
veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  decisions;  what  terrors 
ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  with  them,  and  how  easily  these  might 
intimidate  and  shake  a  prince  who  was  rather  his  protector  from  police  than 
his  disciple  from  conviction.  If  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had 
no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum,  and  must  stand  exposed  to  whatever  punish- 
ment the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could  inflict  Though  sensible  of  his 
danger,  he  discovered  no  symptoms  of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduct  and  opinions  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his 
adversaries  with  more  vehemence  than  ever." 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  mrtinilnrly  th.e  irregular 
sentence  by  which  ne  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  convinced 
Luther  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  niost  violent  measures  against 
him,  he  had  recour.  e  to  the  only  expedient  in  his  power  in  order  to  prevent 
the  efTec  t  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  wnich  he 
affirmed  to  be  the  representative  of  tne  Catholic  Church  and  superior  in 

'*  Seckend..  p.  27.— Sleid.,  Hist.,  p.  1%.  **  Luther.,  Oper..  1.  161. 

'*  Seckend.,  p.  59.  •*  Seckend.,  p.  69. 

"*  Sleki.  Hist.,  p.  10.— Lath..  Oper..  1.  Ita. 
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power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man,  might  eiT,  as  St.  Peter,  the 
most  perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had  erred.'* 

It  soon  appeared  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash  conjectures  conceniing 
the  intentions  of  the  Rouiish  Church.  A  bull  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal 
was  l^ued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  indul- 
gences, in  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured  to 
use  in  tlie  darkes>t  ages ;  and,  without  applying  such  palliatives  or  mentioning 
such  concessions  as  a  more  enlightened  period  and  the  disposition  in  tlie 
minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture  seemed  to  call  for,  he  required  all  Chris- 
tians to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Orthotic  Church, 
and  subjected  those  who  shoidd  hold  or  teach  any  contrary  opinion  to  the 
heaviest  eccle>ia>tical  censures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they  considered  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable etiort  of  the  pope  in  order  to  preserve  that  rich  brancli  of  his  revenue 
which  arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  effect.  But  amon^  the  r&^t  of 
hU  countrymen,  such  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  against  him,  and 
enforced  by  sucli  dreadful  penalties,  nmst  have  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences very  fatal  to  his  cause,  if  these  had  not  been  prevented  in  a  ^reat 
measure  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  both  his  principles 
and  his  interest  prompted  to  support  the  authority  of  the  holv  see.    In  conse- 

guence  of  this  event,  the  vicaiiat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed 
y  the  8axon  laws  cievolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  under  the  shelter 
of  his  friendly  administration  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranauillity,  but  his 
opinions  were  suffered,  during  the  interregnum  which  preoedea  Charles's  elec- 
tion, to  take  root  in  diflierent  places  and  to  grow  up  to  some  degi-ee  of  strength 
and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point 
more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy,  which  he  did  not 
understand,  ana  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he  was  so 
extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  oonsidei-able  influence  in 
the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great  unwillingness  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther,  which  his  adver- 
saries continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  importunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  aversion  from 
severe  measures  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedings  a£;ainst 
Luther  for  eighteen  montns.  Perpetual  negotiations,  however,  in  oraer  to 
bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that  space. 
The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having  given  Luther  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  corniption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its  obstinacy  in 
adhering  to  established  errors,  and  its  inditterence  about  truth^  however  clearly 

§  reposed  or  strongly  proved,  he  began  to  utter  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
ivine  original  of  tne  papal  authority.  A  public  disputation  was  held  upon 
this  important  question  at  Leipsic,  oetween  Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  his 
most  learned  and  fonnidable  antagonists ;  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  inde- 
cisive as  such  scholastic  combats  usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of 
having  obtained  the  victory  ;  both  were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and 
no  progress  was  made  towards  deciding  the  point  in  controversy.'* 

Nor  did  the  suirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  Church  break  out  in  Saxony  alone :  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
Switzerland.  The  Franciscans,  being  intrusted  with  the  promulgation  of 
indulgences  in  that  country,  executed  their  commission  with  the  same  indi-^- 
cretion  and  rapaciousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so  odious  in 
•  Sleid..  Hi»t.,  12.— Lath..  Opcr.,  1. 17«.  "•  Luih.,  Oper.,  1.  IM, 
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Gerooany.  TbeT  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  nninterrupted  success,  until 
they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuinslius,  a  man  not  inferior  to  Luther  him- 
self in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and  being  animated 
with  a  republican  bolanes^s  and  free  from  tnose  restraints  which  subjection  to 
the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  Reformer,  he  advanced  with  more 
daring  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the  established  religion.** 
The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary,  and  the  progress  which  he  made, 
wa&  at  first,  matter  of  great  joy  to  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees 
of  the  Universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvail^  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to 
be  erroneous,  afforded  great  cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  from  every 
instance  of  opposition ;  and,  pushing  on  fajjn  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one 
doctrine  to  another,  he  b^gan  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which  the 
wealth  or  power  of  the  Church  was  established.  Leo  came  at  last  to  be  con- 
vinced that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain ;  several 
prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed,  no  less  than  Luther's  personal  adversaries, 
against  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permitting  an  incorrigible  heretic. 
W0O  during  three  vears  had  been  endeavouring  to  subvert  everything  sacred 
and  venerable,  still  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  the  dignity  of 
the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceedings  necessary ;  tne  new 
emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would  support  its  autliority ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable 
that  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  so  fiir  forget  his  usual  caution  as  to  set  him- 
self in  opposition  to  their  united  power.  The  college  of  cardinals  was  often 
assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the  sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the 
ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it  might  be  expressed  with  unexception- 
able formality.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520,  the  bull,  so  fatal  to  the 
Church  of  Rome^  was  issued.  Forty-one  propositions,  extracted  out  of  Luther's 
works,  are  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to  pious 
ears ;  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings,  upon  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  such  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  were  commanded  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames ;  he  himseif ,  if  he  did  not  within  sixty  davs  publicly  recant 
his  errors  and  burn  his  books,  is  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  is  excom- 
municatedf  and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  flesh ;  and  all 
secular  princes  are  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  same  censure,  to 
seize  his  person,  that  he  mignt  be  punished  as  his  crimes  deserved.** 

The  puDlication  of  this  bull  in  Gennany  excited  various  passions  in  different 
places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions  had  been 
crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  followers,  whose  reverence  for 
the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas  with  more  indig- 
nation than  terror.  In  some  cities  the  people  violently  obstnicted  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  bull ;  in  others,  the  persons  who  attempted  to  publish  it 
were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  was  torn  in  pieces  and  trodden  under  foot.*' 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  di.  concert 
or  intimidate  Luther.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council, 
he  published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunication ;  and,  bein^  now 
persuaded  that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice  in  his 
proceedings  against  him,  he  boldljr  declared  the  pope  to  be-  that  man  of  sin, 
or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament ;  he  de- 
claimed against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater  violence  than  ever ; 
he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  such  an  ignominious  yoke,  and 
boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  the  object  of  ecdesiastical 
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indignation,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  mankind.  N'or 
did  he  con  tine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  papal  power  to  words  alone  : 
Leo  havuig,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed  Luther's  books  to  be  burnt  »t 
Home,  he,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled  all  the  professors  and  students  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Wittemberg,  and  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  spectators,  cast  the  volume?  of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the 
bull  of  excommunication,  into  the  flames ;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in 
several  cities  of  Qermany.  The  manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was 
still  more  offensive  than  the  action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon 
law  some  of  the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude 
and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  i)Ower,  as  well  as  the  suboraination  of  all  secular 
jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  com- 
mentary, pointing  out  the  mipiety  of  such  tenets  and  their  evident  tendency 
to  subvert  all  civil  government.** 

Such  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  state  of  his 
party,  when  Oharles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  liad  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opinions ;  no  change  in  the  established  fonns  of  worship 
had  been  introduced ;  and  no  encroachments  had  been  made  u]x>n  the  yoa- 
sessions  or  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  neither  party  had  yet  proceeded  to 
action ;  and  the  controversy,  though  conducted  with  great  heat  and  pasaon 
on  both  sides,  was  still  earned  on  with  its  proper  weapons,— with  theses,  dis- 
putations, and  renlies.  A  deep  impression,  nowever,  was  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  dooirines 
was  shaken  ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattei^  which  kindled  into  the 
combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded  from 
every  province  of*  the  empire  to  Wittemberg ;  and  under  Luther  himselL 
Melancthon,  Carlostadins,  and  other  masters  then  reckoned  eminent,  imbibed 
opinions  which,  on  their  return,  they  pro|)agated  among  their  countrymen, 
wno  listened  to  them  with  that  fond  attention  which  truth,  when  accompauiea 
with  novelty,  naturally  commands.** 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions  the  court  of  Rome,  though  undsr 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  pontitts,  neiclier  formed  its  schemes  with  that 
profound  sagacity  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseverance  which 
nad  long  rendered  it  the  most  perfect  model  of  i^olitical  wisdom  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  When  Lnther  began  to  declaim  against  indulgences,  two  diflerent 
methods  of  treating  him  lay  before  the  poye,  by  adopting  one  of  which  the 
attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  haVe  been  crushed,  and  by  tlie  other  it  might 
have  been  rendered  innocent  If  Luther's  first  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the  weight  of  its  censures,  the 
dread  of  these  might  have  restrained  the  elector  of  iMixony  from  protecting 
him,  might  have  cieterred  the  people  fr»m  listening  to  his  discourses,  or  even 
might  liave  overawed  Luther  himself ;  and  his  name,  like  that  of  many  good 
men  before  his  time,  would  now  have  been  known  to  the  world  only  for  his 
honest  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Chmroh. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had  early  testified  some  displeasure  with  the 
vices  and  excesses  of  the  fnars  who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indul- 
gences,  if  he  had  forbidden  the  mentioning  of  controverted  points  in  discourses 
addressed  to  the  people,  if  he  had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be 
silent,  if  he  had  oeen  careful  not  to  nsk  the  credit  of  the  Church  by  defining 
ftrticles  which  had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined,  Luther  would  probably 
have  stopfjed  short  at  his  first  discoveries :  he  wouki  not  Iiave  been  fwced,  in 
self-defence,  to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controversy  might 
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po5>ib!y  hnve  died  awaj  insenBlblj,  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  schools, 
might  nave  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Romish  Church  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintained  with  the  Do- 
minicans oonceming  the  immaculate  conception,  or  that  between  the  Jan- 
f eiiists  and  Jemits  concerning  the  operations  of  grace.  But  Leo,  by  fluctuatinc^ 
between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing  them  alternately,  defeated 
the  etlects  of  both.  By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority,  Luther  was  ex- 
asperated, bnt  not  restrained.  By  a  mistaken  exercise  of  lenity,  time  was 
given  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  bnt  no  progress  was  made  towards  reconciling 
him  to  the  Church ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  at 
another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  was  delayed  so  long  that  it  became 
at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

9uch  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  oourt  seldom  chargeable  with 
mistaking  its  own  true  interest  is  not  more  abtonishing  than  the  wisdom 
which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct  Though  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
mazinis  ot  worldly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the  method  in  which  he  made  his 
discoveries,  to  carry  on  his  operations  in  a  manner  which  contributed  more  to 
their  success  than  if  every  step  he  took  had  been  prescribed  by  the  most  artful 
|jolicy.  At  the  time  when  he  set  himself  to  oppose  Tetzel,  he  was  far  from 
intendinff  that  reformation  whieh  he  afterwaitls  effected,  and  vould  have 
trembled  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accom- 
plishing. The  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  once 
i>y  any  special  revelation  ;  he  acquired  it  by  mdustry  and  meditation,  aud  his 
progress,  of  eonsequence,  was  ^p-adual.  The  doctrines  of  popery  are  so 
cloeelr  connected  that  the  exposing  of  one  error  conducted  him  naturally  to 
the  oetection  of  others ;  and  all  the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so 
imited  toother  that  the  pulling  down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the 
rest  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  overturn  them.  In  confuting  the  extrava- 
gant tenets  conoeminfr  indulgences,  he  was  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  true 
cause  of  our  justification  and  acceptance  with  Qod.  The  Knowledge  of  that 
discovered  to  him  by  degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances  ;  the 
vanity  ol  reiving  on  the  intercession  of  saints ;  the  impiety  of  worshipping 
them ;  the  abuses  of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  ot 
pnigatory.  The  detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him,  of  courtse,  to  consider 
the  character  of  the  dei^  who  taught  them ;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth, 
the  severe  injunction  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of 
monastic  vows,  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
thence  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the  papal 
power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  system  m  enors.  As  the 
unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  he  disclaimed  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and  appealed  to 
the  word  of  Qod  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth.  To  this  gradual 
progress  Luther  owed  his  sucoess.  His  hearers  were  not  shocked  at  first  by 
any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  prejudices  or  too  remote  from 
establisned  opinions.  They  were  conducted  insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to 
another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were  able  to  keep  pace  with  his  dis- 
coveries. To  the  same  cause  was  owing  the  inattention,  ana  even  indifference, 
with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther's  first  pi-oceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  would  at  once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the 
whole  weight  of  its  vengeance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thought^  as  he 
continued  long  to  profess  great  respect  for  the  pope,  and  made  repeated  ofl^ers 
of  submission  to  his  decisione,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending 
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that  he  would  prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt ;  and  he  was  suHered 
to  proceed,  step  by  step,  in  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  until 
the  remedy  applied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either  from  the  mistakes 
of  his  adversaries  or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  progress  and  firm 
establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed  to  these  alone.  The  panie 
corruptions  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned  had  been  attacked 
lon^  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he  now  propagated  had  been 
published  in  different  places,  ana  were  supported  by  the  same  arguments. 
Waldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  Wickliff  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the 
fifteenth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors  of  popery  with  great  boldness,  and 
confuted  them  with  more  ingenuity  and  learning  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected in  those  illiterate  ages  in  which  they  flourished.  But  all  these  pre- 
mature attempts  towards  a  reformation  proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  lights, 
incapable  of  dispelling  the  darkness  which  then  covered  the  Church,  were 
soon  extinguished ;  and  though  the  doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced 
some  ejects  and  left  some  traces  in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they 
were  neither  extensive  nor  considerable.  Many  powerful  causes  contributed 
to  facilitate  Luther's  progress,  which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate 
with  full  force^  in  their  days  ;  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when 
he  appeared,  circumstances  of  every  land  concurred  m  rendering  each  step  that 
he  took  successful. 

The  long  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  the  Church  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  bad  a  great 
e.iect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with  which  the  world  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  i)apal  dignity.  Two  or  three  contending  pontiffs  roaming 
about  Europe  at  a  tim^  fawning  on  the  princes  whom  they  wanted  to  gain, 
extorting  large  sums  ot  monev  f  rom  the  countries  which  acknowledged  their 
authority,  excommunicating  their  rivals,  and  cursing  those  who  adhered  to 
them,  discredited  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  ancfexposed  both  their  per- 
sons and  their  office  to  contempt  The  laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appealed, 
came  to  learn  that  some  right  of  private  judgment  belonged  to  them,  ana 
acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  as  to  choose,  among  t^ese  infallible  guides, 
whom  they  would  please  to  follow.  The  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Con- 
Btantine  and  Basil  spread  this  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and, 
by  their  bold  exertion  of  authority  in  deposing  and  electing  popes,  taught 
men  that  there  was  in  the  Church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  the  pi^ial 
power,  which  they  had  long  believed  to  be  suprem& 

The  wound  ^ven  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  authority  was  scarcely  healed 
up  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  IL.  botli  able  princes, 
but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Christendom.  The  profligate 
morals  of  the  former  in  private  life,  the  fraud,  the  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  his 
public  administration,  place  him  on  a  level  with  tho:$e  tyrants  whose  deeds  aro 
the  greatest  reproach  to  human  nature.  The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the 
'odious  passions  which  prompted  his  predecessor  to  commit  so  many  unnatural 
crimes,  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  restless  and  ungovernable  ambition,  that 
scorned  all  considerations  of  gi'atitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when-  they 
obstructed  the  execution  of  his  schemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion  whose  chief  precepts  ara 
purity  and  humility  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander 
or  the  overbearing  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authority  of 
a  council  above  that  of  the  [K>pe  spread  wonderfully  under  their  pontificate^) ; 
and  as  the  emperor  and  Freucti  kings,  who  were  alternately  engaged  in  bosti- 
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liUfls  with  those  active  pontiff!^  permitted  and  even  enooaraffed  their  subjects 
to  expose  their  vices  with  all  tne  violence  of  invective  and  all  ^e  petulance  of 
ridiciue,  men's  ears  being  accustomed  to  these  were  not  shocked  with  the 
bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  ol  Luther  and  his  followers  concerning  the  pi^Md 
dmiity. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of  the  Church  alone.  Many  of 
the  dignifiei  clergy,  secuUtr  as  well  as  re^lar,  being  the  younger  sons  of  noble 
families,  who  had  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character  for  no  other  reason  but 
that  they  found  in  the  Church  stations  of  great  dignitr  and  affluence,  were 
accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  o.lioe,  and  indulged  them^ielves 
without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great  wealth  and  idleness  naturally 
jdve  birth.  Though  the  inferior  clerjB^y  were  prevented  by  their  poverty  from 
imitating  the  expensive  luxury  of  their  supenors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low 
debauchery  rendered  them  as  contemptible  as  the  others  were  odious.^  The 
severe  ana  unnatural  law  of  celiliacy,  to  which  both  were  equally  subject, 
occasioned  such  irregulatittes  that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage 
of  prieita  was  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  employing  of  a  remedy 
so  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  stronj^est  proof  that 
the  crimen  it  was  intended  to  prevent  were  both  numerous  and  flagrant  Long 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  many  authors  of  great  name  and  authority  give 
such  descriptions  of  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  clergy  as  seem  almost  incredible 
in  the  present  age."*  The  voluptuous  lives  of  ecclesiastics  occasioned  great 
scandal,  not  only  because  their  manners  were  inconsistent  with  their  sacred 
character,  but  tne  laity,  being  accustomed  to  Fee  several  of  them  raised  from 
the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  affluence,  did  not  show  the  same  indulgence 
to  their  excesses  as  to  those  of  persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or 
grandeur ;  and,  viewing  their  condition  with  more  envy,  they  censured  their 
crimes  with  greater  severity.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
Luther's  hearers  than  the  violence  with  which  he  exclaimed  against  the  immo- 
ralities of  churchmen  ;  and  every  person  in  his  audience  couki,  from  his  own 
obsCi'vation,  confirm  the  tnith  of  ms  invectives. 

The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with  which 

**  The  oomipt  BtatA  of  the  Church  prior  to  apoo  nctlone  manlfcetly  cHidIiiaI,  we  mKf 

the  Refarmition  {nacknuwledgetl  byannutbor  conclude  th«t  tbcy  wovld  be  leee  ncrupulous 

who  WAS  both  abandaotlj  able  to  jtidge  con-  with  respect  to  the  deoomm  of  behaviour, 

cerning  this  matter  and  who  was  not  over-  Accordingly,  their  neglect  of  the  decent  con- 

forwanl  to  oonfeas  it.      **  For  w>me  years,"  duct  sultabi*'  to  their  profeeeion  spem*  to  have 

mjn  BMlarmine,  *' before  the  Luthenn  and  given  freat  offence.    In  order  to  fllnatrate 

Cilvtnfaitic  hereeiea  were  publiahed,  there  was  thia,  I  ahall  transcribe  one  pnaaage,  becau:» 

n(4  (aa  contemporary   authors  testify)  any  It  Is  not  taken  from  any  author  wh<«e  pro- 

sevprity  In  eoclesia-Hical  Judicatories,  any  dis-  fes^ed  purpose  it  was  to  desci  Ibe  the  improper 

dptine  with  regard  to  morals,  any  knowledise  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  who,  from  pr<Ou- 
of  sac.ed  literature,  any  reverence  for  divine     '  dice  or  arilfice.  may  be  supposed  to  aggravate 

things:  there  wiis  not  almost  any  religion  the  charge  against  ihem.  The  emperor  Charles 

remaining.'*      Bellarmlnus,   Concio   xxvlii.,  IV.,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentx, 

Oper.,  torn.  vl.  col.  296.  edit.  Colon,  1  SI  7,  apud  a  d.  1359,  exhorting  him  to  re'orm  the  dts- 

Gerdesli  Hist.  Evan.  Renovati,  vol.  1.  p.  25.  orders  of  the  clergy,  thus  expresses  hlmfelf: 

"  centum  OravamiDa  Naftlofi.  German,  in  «*  De  ChristI  |«trimoato,  Indoe,  hastiliidia  et 

Kasdeulo  Iter,  expetend.  ei  fbglendarum,  per  tomeamenta  exeroent;   babltum   roilitarem 

Ortoinum  Gratinm,  vol.  1.  p.  361.    See  in-  cum  prstextis  anreis  et  argenteis  gestmt,  et 

nnmn-able  pNSsages  to  the  same  purpose  in  calceos  mllltares ;  comam  et  barham  nutriiint, 

the  Appendix,  or  second  volume,  published  et  nihil  quod  ad  vltam  et  ordlnem  eccleelastl. 

l^  Edw.  Brown.    See  also  Herm.  von  der  cum  spe^at,  ost^ndant.    Milltaribiis  se  dun- 

Hardt,  Hist.  Mt.  Reform.,  pars  ill.,  and  the  taxat  et  aecularlbus  actibus,  vita  et  oioribus, 

vast  ooUertlons  of  Walchius   in    his   four  In  su«r  salutis  dlspendtum,  et  generate  populi 

vulnmea  of  Monumenta  Mi-dii  JEvi,  Ootting.,  Kaiidalum.  immlscent."   Codex  Diplonuitlms 

If  ST.— The  authors  I  have  quoted  enumerate  Ane  diitorum,  per  Val.  Ferd.  Godenum,  4to« 

the  vicca  of  the  clergy.    When  they  ventured  vol.  liL  p.  i3S. 
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such  EA  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European  kinguoms,  the 
importance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  ander  forms  of  government  eztrenielr 
irregular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessaiy  to  relax  the  rigour  of  justice ;  atidi, 
upon  payment  of  a  ceitain  fine  or  composition  prescribed  by  law,  judges  were 
accustomed  to  remit  further  punishment,  even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive  to  tlie  means  of  annuenting  its  revenues, 
imitated  this  practice,  and,  by  a  pr^KMterous  aoconimo&tion  ofit  to  religions 
concerns,  granted  its  pardons  to  sucn  transgressors  as  ^ve  a  sum  ot  monev  in 
order  to  purchase  them.  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crime  was  then 
familiar,  this  stiange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  Uiat  it  soon 
became  general ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  in  currying  it  on,  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  published  a  book  containing  the  precise  sani 
to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  particular  sin.  A  deacon  guilty  ai 
murder  was  absolved  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop,  or  abbot,  might  assassinate 
for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate  his  vows  of  chastity, 
even  with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  for  the  third  part  of  that  sum. 
Even  such  shocking  crimes  as  occur  seldom  in  human  life,  and  perhaps  exist 
only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist,  were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect  mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be 
introduced  into  civil  courts  the  practice  of  paying  a  composition  for  crimes  went 
gradually  into  disuse ;  ana,  mankind  havini?  acquired  more  accurate  notions 
concerning  religion  and  morality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  of  Rome 
bestowed  its  pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great 
source  of  ecclesiastical  corruption.** 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  amonff  the  cler^  might  have  been  tolerated, 
perhaps,  with  greater  indul^nce,  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and  power  had  not 
enabled  them  at  the  same  time  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  every  other  order 
of  men.  It  is  the  genitis  of  superstition,  fond  of  whatever  is  pompous  or 
grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  persons  whom  it  esteems 
sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  defective  unless  it  hath  raised 
them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence  flowed  the  extensive 
revenues  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Church  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  which  were  become  mtoierable  to  ihe  laity,  from  whose  undisceming  bounty 
they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  nad  fallen  with  such  pecu- 
liar weight  on  the  Germans  as  rendered  tliem,  though  naturally  exempt  from 
levity  and  tenacious  of  their  ^ancient  customs,  more  inclinable  tnan  any  pecjile 
in  Europe  to  listen  to  those  who  called  on  them  to  assert  their  liberty.  During 
the  long  contests  between  the  j)opes  and  the  emperors  concerning  the  right  of 
investiture,  and  the  wars  which  these  occasioned,  most  of  the  considerable 
German  ecclebiastics  joined  the  papal  faction  ;  and  while  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  head  ot  the  empire,  they  seized  the  imperial  domains  and  revenues 
and  usurped  the  imperial  juri.sdiction  within  their  own  dioceses.  Upon  the 
re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  they  still  retained  these  usurpations ;  as  if  by 
the  length  of  an  unjust  possession  they  had  acquired  a  legal  right  to  theuL* 
The  emperors,  too  feeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  oblieed  to 
^rant  tne  clergy  fiefs  of  those  ample  territories ;  and  they  enjoyed  lul  the 
immunities,  as  well  as  honours,  which  belonged  to  feudal  barona.  By  means 
of  these,  luany  biiihope  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecclesiastics, 
but  princes ;  and  their  character  and  manners  partook  more  of  the  license 

*"  Fasdcul.  Rer.  exp^.  et  tag.,  i.  366.—J.        Banek  et  Tuppltt8.--TexA  Gaaoet.  RonMue, 
O.  Adielhornll  Amoenit.    Llterar.   Franoof.,        edit.  Fnmoor.,  1651,  r      ' 
1725,  vol.  U.  p.  369.- Diction,  de  Bayit.  crtic 
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too  frmuent  among  the  hitter,  than  at  the  sanctity  whidi  became  the 
former." 

The  tinsettied  state  of  govemmmt  in  Geniuuiy,  and  the  frequent  wars  to 
which  that  country  was  exposed,  contributed  m  another  manner  towards 
aggrandizing;  ecdeeiastics.  The  only  property,  during  those  times  of  anarchy, 
which  enjoyed  secnrity  from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  the  ravages  of  war, 
was  that  which  beIon|;ed  to  the  Church.  Th»  was  owing  not  only  to  the  great 
reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  those  ages,  but  to  a  supersti- 
tions dread  of  the  sentence  of  exoomnninication,  which  the  clergy  were  ready 
to  denounce  against  all  who  invaded  their  f  ossessions.  Many,  observing  this, 
made  a  surrender  of  their  lands  to  ecclesiaiitics,  and,  consenting  to  hold  them 
in  fee  of  the  Church,  obtained,  as  its  vassals,  a  degree  of  safety  which  without 
thi<«  device  they  were  unable  to  procure.  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  their  vassals,  the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  permanent  aug- 
mentation ;  and,  as  lands  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  tho^e 
ages  often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  considerable 
additions  were  made  in  this  way  to  the  property  of  the  clergy.** 

The  solicitude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own  persons 
was  still  greater  than  that  which  they  displayed  in  securing  their  possessions ; 
and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  snoeessfaL  As  they  were  conse- 
crated to  the  priestly  office  with  much  outward  solemnity,  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar  garb  and  manner  of  life,  and  arrogated 
to  their  order  many  privileges  which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they 
naturally  become  the  objects  of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit 
spread,  they  were  regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  tne  profane  laity, 
whom  it  would  be  impious  to  tnr  by  the  Fame  laws  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
punishments.  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  first  to  eccle- 
siastics as  a  mark  of  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right  This 
vahiable  immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted  not  only  in  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  councils,  but  was  confirmed  in  the  most  ample  form  by  many  of  the 
greatest  emperors.**  As  long  as  the  clerical  character  remained,  the  person  of 
an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  and  unless  he  were  de^aaed  from 
his  office  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  civil  judge  durst  not  touch  him.  But,  as 
the  power  of  degradation  was  lodged  in  the  spiritual  coiurta,  the  difficulty  and 
expense  oi  obtaining  such  a  sentence  too  often  secured  absolute  impunity  to 
offenders.  Many  assumed  the  clerical  character  for  no  other  reason  than  tliat 
it  might  screen  them  from  the  punishment  which  their  actions  deserved.** 
The  German  nobles  complained  loudly  that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they 
called  theni,*^  seldom  suffered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes ; 
and  their  independence  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
remonstrances  of  the  diets,  as  a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  society  and  to 
the  morals  of  the  clergy. 

While  the  clergy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  with  so  much 
zeal,  they  made  continual  encroachments  upon  those  of  the  huty.  All  causes 
relative  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usury,  to  legitimacy  of  birth,  as  well 
as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  thought  to  be  so  con- 
nected with  relifi^ion  that  they  could  be  tried  only  in  the  spiritual  courts.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  ample  jurisaiction,  which  extended  to  one-half  of  the  subjects 
that  gave  rise  ta  litigation  among  men,  the  clergy,  with  wonderful  industry, 

■"  F.  PmU  History  of  EcdesitfUcal  Bene-  "  GoldMtl  GboRtittit  Imperial..  Fnncof., 

Hem.  P.  l«7.  1ST3.  vol.  II.  pp.  w.  107. 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  66.— PonlainvllHera,    EUt   de  *•  Rymer's  FcederA,  vol.  xfll.  p.  63a. 

FniDoe,  torn.  1.  p.  1S9,  Loud ,  1737.  '^  Centum  Qravam.,  $  31. 
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and  by  a  thousand  inventions,  endeavoured  to  draw  all  other  causes  into  their 
own  courts.**  As  they  had  engix)88ed  almost  the  whole  learning  known  in  the 
Dark  Afies,  the  spiritual  judg^  were  commonly  so  far  superior  in  knowledge 
and  abilities  to  those  employed  in  the  secular  courts  that  the  people  at  first 
favoured  any  stretch  that  was  made  to  bring  their  affairs  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  indtcature  on  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect 
confidence  than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thns,  the  interest  of  the  Church 
and  the  inclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lay- magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.**  By  means  of  this,  vast 
power  accrued  to  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was  made  to 
their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  persons  who  administered 
justice. 

The  penalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences  added 
p^eat  weight  and  terror  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  censure  of  excommunication 
was  instituted  oricinally  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Church ;  that  obsti- 
nate offenders,  wno;e  mipious  tenets  or  profane  lives  were  a  reproach  to 
Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  faithful :  this,  ecclesi- 
astics did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  engine  for  promoting  their  own 
power,  and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions.  Whoever  despised 
any  of  their  decisions^  even  couoemins  civil  matters,  immediately  incnrrea  this 
dreadful  censure,  which  not  only  excluded  them  from  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Christian,  but  deprived  them  of  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens  ;  **  and  the 
dread  of  this  rendered  even  the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequious  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  pre^^rving  the  wealth  and 
pjower  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industry  and  address.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  Church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared  to  be  unalienable ; 
so  that  the  funds  of  a  society  which  was  daily  gaining  and  could  never  loscu 
grew  to  be  immense.  In  Qermany,  it  was  computed  that  the  ecclesiastics  had 
got  into  their  hands  more  than  one-half  of  the  national  property.**  In  other 
countries  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the  share  belonging  to  the  Church  was 
everywhere  prodigious.  These  vast  possessions  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens 
imposed  on  the  lands  of  the  laity.  The  Qerman  clergy  were  exempted  by  law 
from  all  taxes ;  **  and  if,  on  an  extraordinary  emergence,  ecclesiastics  were 
pleased  to  grant  some  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exigencies,  this  was 
considered  as  a  free  gift  flowing  from  their  own  generosity,  which  the  civil 
magistrate  had  no  title  to  demand,  far  less  to  exact  In  consequence  of  this 
strange  solecism  in  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  had  the  mortification  to 
find  themselves  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  defend  the 
state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and  numerous  privileges  of  the 
clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they  would  have 
reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil  if  these  had  been  possessed  only  by 
ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would  have  been  less  apt  to  make 
an  improper  use  oi  their  riches  or  to  exercise  their  rights  with  unbecoming 
rigoiu*.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  having  early  put  in  a  claim,  the  boldest 
that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  of  being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of 
the  Christian  Church,  they,  oy  their  profound  policy  and  unwearied  perse- 

**  GUanooe.  History  of  Naples,  book  xix.  «*  Ibid.,  6  3S. 

A  3.  «  Id..  Ibid.— G(»ldasit,  Oonst.  Imper..  )1.  79, 

**  Ovivm  Graramn  9  9*  B«,  64.  lOS.— Piieffel,  Hist,  do  Droit  Publ.,  350,  S74. 
••Ibld.,^»4. 
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verance.  bv  their  addre^  in  availing  themselves  of  every  circumstance  which 
occurred,  by  taking  advantai^e  of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the 
necessities  of  others,  and  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  at  length  established 
their  pretensions,  in  oppo^^ition  both  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of 
mankind.  Germany  was  the  country  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns 
governed  with  most  absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  deposed 
some  of  its  most  ilhistrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministers, 
and  even  their  children,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these  contests, 
the  popes  continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiling  the  secular 
princes  gradually  of  their  most  valuable  prerogatives ;  and  the  German  Church 
felt  all  the  rigour  of  that  oppression  wnich  flows  from  subjection  to  foreign 
dominion  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  right  of  conferring  benefioes,  which  the  popes  ustirped  during  that 
period  of  confusion,  was  an  ao^uisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted  the 
ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  rums  of  the  temporal.  The  emperors  and  other 
princes  of  Germany  had  long  been  in  possession  of  this  right^  which  served  to 
mcrease  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue  ;  but  by  wresting  it  out  of  their 
hands  the  popes  were  enabled  to  (ill  the  empire  with  their  own  creatures ;  they 
aoeustomea  a  great  body  of  every  prince's  subjects  to  depend,  not  upon  him, 
but  upon  the  &man  see ;  they  bestowed  upon  strangers  the  richest  oenefices 
in  every  country,  and  drained  their  wealth  to  supply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign 
court  Even  the  patience  of  the  most  superstitious  ages  could  no  longer  b^r 
such  oppression  ;  and  so  loud  and  frequent  were  the  complaints  and  murmurs 
of  the  Germans  that  the  popes,  afraid  of  irritating  them  too  far,  consented, 
contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and 
to  rest  sati.sfied  with  the  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to 
faU  vacant  during  six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  remainder 
to  the  princes  and  other  legal  pitrons.** 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agreement 
which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  reserving  certain 
benefices  in  every  country  to  the  pope's  immediate  nomination,  which  had 
been  long  known,  and  often  complamed  of,  was  extended  far  beyond  its 
ancient  bounds.  All  the  J>enefice3  possessed  by  cardinals  or  any  of  the 
numerous  officers  in  the  Roman  court,  those  held  by  persons  who  happened  to 
die  at  Rome,  or  within  forty  miles  of  tluit  city  on  their  journey  to  or  from  it, 
such  as  became  vacant  by  translation,  with  many  others,' were  included  in  the 
number  of  reserved  benefices.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  stretching  the  matter 
to  the  utmost,  often  collated  to  benefices  where  the  right  of  reservation  had 
not  been  declared,  on  pretence  of  having  mentally  reserved  this  privilege  to 
themselves.  The  right  of  reservation,  however,  even  with  this  extension,  had 
certain  limits,  as  it  could  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually 
vacant ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power 
unbounded,  expectative  graces^  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to 
a  benefice  upon  the  first  vacancy  that  should  hapjjen.  were  brought  into  use. 
By  means  of  these,  Germany  was  filled  with  persons  wno  were  servilely  depen- 
dent on  the  court  of  Rome,  from  which  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
grants ;  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  prerogatives ; 
the  rights  of  lay-patrons  were  preoccupied,  and  rendered  almost  entirely 
vain.** 

The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  exercised  rendered 

•»  F.  Pfcul,  HU.  of  Ecclea.  Benef.,  2M.—  expet..  etc..  334.-Gold..  Conrt,  1mper..l.3»l, 
Oold.,  Conttit.  Imper.,  I.  408.  404,  406.— F.  Panl.  Hist,  of  Eocl.  Benef.,  167, 

"*  Centum  Oravam.,  $  ai.^Fasdc.  Rer.        199. 
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them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  The  avarice  and  extortion  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  become  excessive,  almost  to  a  proverb.  The  practice  of 
selling  benefices  was  so  notorious  that  no  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  or  to 
disguise  it.  Companies  of  merchants  openly  purchased  the  benefices  of  different 
districts  in  Germany  from  the  pones  ministers,  and  retailed  them  at  an 
advanced  price.^^  Pious  men  beheld  with  deep  re^et  these  simoniacal  trans- 
actions, so  unworthy  the  ministers  of  a  Christian  Church ;  while  politicians 
complained  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that 
irreligious  traffic 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  drew  by  its  stated  and  legal 
impositions  from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority  were  so  con- 
siderable that  it  is  not  stransre  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  murmured 
at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecessary  or  illicit  means.  Every 
ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice,  paid  annats,  or  one 
year's  produce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope  ;  and,  as  that  tax  was  enacted  with 
great  ngour,  its  amount  was  very  great.  To  this  must  be  added  the  frequent 
demands  made  hj  the  popes  of  free  gifts  from  the  clergy,  together  vnth  the 
extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon  ecclesiastical  benefices,  on  pretence  of 
expeditions  against  the  Turks,  seldom  intended  or  carried  into  execution  ; 
and,  from  the  whole,  the  vast  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  which 
flowed  continually  to  Rome  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormous  power 
and  privileges,  of  the  clergy  before  the  Reformation ;  such  the  oppressive 
rigour  of  that  dominion  which  the  popes  had  established  over  the  Cnristian 
world  ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  them  that  prevailed  in  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  has  this  sketch  been  copied 
from  the  controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who,  in  the  heat  of  disputation,  may 
be  suspected  of  having  exaggerated  the  errors  or  of  having  misrepresented  the 
conduct  of  that  Church  which  they  laboured  to  overtuni :  it  is  formed  u]  on 
more  authentic  evidence, — ^upon  the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of  the 
imperial  diets,  enumerating  the  grievances  under  which  the  empire  ^;roa]ied, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  them.  Dissatisfaction  must  have  ansen  to  a 
great  height  among  the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  expressed  them- 
selves witti  that  degree  of  acrimony  which  abounds  in  their  remonstrances  ; 
and  if  they  demanded  the  abolition  of  these  enormities  with  so  mnch  vehe- 
mence, the  people,  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  sentiments  and  desires  in 
bolder  and  more  virulent  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke,  Luther  addressed  himse'f 
with  cei*tainty  of  success.  As  they  had  long  felt  its  weight,  and  had  borne  it 
with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  ofl'er  of  procuring  them 
deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  the  fond  and  eager  reception  that  his  doctrines 
met  with,  and  the  rajiidity  with  which  they  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of 
Germany.  Even  the  impetuosity  and  fierceness  of  Luther's  soint,  his  confi- 
'  dence  in  asserting  his  own  opinion.s  and  the  arrogance  as  well  as  contempt 
wherewith  he  treated  all  them  who  differed  from  him.  which  in  ages  of  greater 
moderation  and  refinement  have  been  reckoned  detects  in  the  character  of 
that  Reformer,  did  not  appear  excessive  to  his  contemporaries,  whose  minds 
were  strongly  agitated  by  those  interesting  controversies  which  he  carried  on, 
and  who  had  themselves  endured  the  rigour  of  papal  tyranny  and  teen  the 
cornil  tions  in  the  Church  a^iainst  which  ne  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  which  his  polemical 
writings  are  filled,  or  at  the  tow  buffoonery  which  he  sometimes  introduces 
**  Fascic.  Rer.  ezpet.,  L  859. 
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into  his  graveBt  disconnes.  No  dispute  was  managed  in  those  rode  tiuies 
without  a  large  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  subjects.  80  far 
were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  nis  cause  that  invective  and  ridicule 
had  some  effect,  as  well  as  morelaudable  arguments,  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
popery  and  in  aetermining  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Boifides  all  these  causes  of  Luther's  rapid  protiress,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  his  enterprise  and  the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he  reaped  advantage 
from  some  forei^  and  adventitious  circumstances,  the  beneficial  iiiHuence  of 
which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course  enjoyed.  Among  the^e  may 
be  reckoned  the  invention  ci  the  art  of  printing,  about  half  a  century  before 
bis  time.  Bt  this  fortunate  discovery,  the  fadiitT  of  acquiring  and  of  propa- 
gating knowledge  was  wonderfully  increased ;  and  Luther's  iKKtks,  which  must 
otherwise  have  made  their  way  slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant 
countries,  spread  out  at  once  all  over  Europe.  Nor  were  ther  read  onl^  by 
the  rich  and  the  learned,  who  ak>ne  had  access  to  books  before  that  invention : 
they  got  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  judges, 
ventured  to  examine  and  to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly 
been  required  to  believe  without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  circumstance  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mind  with  liberal  and  sound  knowledge, 
roused  it  from  that  profound  lethansy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  during  several 
oenturiesL  Mankind  seem,  at  tliat  period,  to  have  recovered  the  powers  of 
inquiring  and  of  thinking  for  theniBelves,  faculties  of  which  they  had  long  la  t 
the  lue ;  and^  fond  of  the  acqui»ition,  they  exercised  them  with  great  bolaness 
upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid  of  entering  an  unconmton 
path  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion.  Novelty  appears  rather  to  haye  been  a 
recommendation  of  a  doctrine;  and,  instead  of  being  startled  when  the  daring 
hand  of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the  veil  which  covered  and  estabiishea 
errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded  and  aided  the  attempt  Luther, 
thougn  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  taste  or  composition,  zealously  promoted  the 
cultivation  0^  ancient  literature ;  and,  sensible  of  its  being  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Scripture?,  be  him>elf  had  acquired  ocmsiderable 
knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Gre^  tonpies.  Melancthon,  and  some 
other  of  his  disciples,  were  eminent  proficients  m  the  pohte  arts ;  and,  as  the 
same  iffn<»ant  monks  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  learning  into  Geruiany 
set  themsdves  with  equal  fierceness  against  Luther's  opinions,  and  declared 
the  good  reception  of  the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  progress  which  the 
former  had  made,  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
eonsidered  as  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  every  country,  had  the 
same  friends  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  Reformers  to  carry  on 
the  contest  at  first  with  great  superiority.  Erudition,  industry,  accuracy  of 
sentiment,  purity  of  composition,  even  wit  and  raillery,  were  almost  wholly  on 
their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  oyer  illiterate  monks,  whose  nide  argu- 
ments, expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found  insufficient 
for  the  defence  of  a  system  the  errors  of  which  all  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  its 
later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able  to  palliate. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  learning  excited  in  Europe, 
was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation  that  Luther  was  aided  in  his  progress, 
and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by  persons  who  did  not 
wish  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  greater  part  of  tne  ingenious  men  who 
applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  and  Hie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  thongh  they  had  no  intention,  and 
perhaps  no  wish,  to  overttini  the  established  system  of  religion,  had  discovered 
the  absurdity  oi  many  tenets  and  practices  anthorized  by  tne  Church,  and 
perceived  the  futility  of  those  ars^uments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured 
to  defend  them.  Their  contempt  of  these  advocates  for  the  received  errors  led 
them  frequently  to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  snpmrted,  and  to  ridicule 
their  ignorauce  with  great  freedom  and  severity.  By  tnis,  men  were  prepared 
for  the  more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther ;  and  tlietr  reverence 
both  for  the  doctrines  and  persons  against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Gerruan^.  When  the  first  attempt 
were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learning  in  that  country,  the  eodesi- 
anties  there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progre.4s  with  more  active  zeal ;  and 
the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them  with  givater  violeiKe. 
In  the  writings  of  Renchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other  revivers  of  learning  in 
Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  censured  with  an 
acrimony  of  style  little  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.** 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Brasmns  upon 
the  errors  of  the  Church,  an  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  tlie  clergy. 
His  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe  at  the  banning  of  tine 
sixteenth  century,  and  his  works  were  read  with  such  univer^  admiration, 
that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's  success.  Erasrans,  havinir 
been  destined  for  the  Church  and  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theological  inquiries  than  any  of  the  re- 
vivers of  leaniins  in  that  a>?e.  His  acute  judgment  and  extensive  erudition 
enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors  both  in  toe  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Some  of  thcRe  he  confuted  with  great  solidity  of  reasoning 
and  force  of  eloquence.  Others  he  treated  as  oligects  of  ridicule,  and  turned 
against  them  that  irresistible  torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit  of  'which  he 
had  the  command.  There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  piactice  of  the  Romish 
Church  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previonsly 
aiiiniad verted  upon  by  Erasmus  and  had  afforded  him  subiect  either  of  censure 
or  of  raillery.  Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  npon  the 
Church,  Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  the  friendship 
of  several  of  his  disciples  ana  patrons,  and  condemned  the  behavionr  and 
spirit  of  his  adversanes.*'    He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  inveighini^ 

r'list  the  school  divine^;  as  the  teachers  of  a  system  equally  unedifjring  an4 
lire.    He  joined  him  ni  endeavouring  to  turn  the  attention  of  men  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  truth.** 

Various  drcimistances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from  holding  the  same 
course  with  Luther.  The  natural  timidity  of  hh  temper,  his  want  of  that' 
strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
reformer,**  his  exceisive  deference  for  persons  in  high  stations,  his  dread  of 
losing  the  pensions  and  other  emoluments  which  their  liberality  iiad  conferred 

**  Oerdestas,  Hist.  Evuig.  Rem^.,  vol.  i.  many  a  good  oonnapl.    I  wiab  he  had  not  de- 

pp.  Ul,  157— Spckend.,  lib.  i.  p.  103.— Vou  feated  the  effect  of  tbem  by  intolerable  faultn. 

der  Hardt,  Hist.  IJterar.  Reform.,  pare  it.  Bat  if  he  had  written  everything  in  the  uim^t 

*'  S'ckend.,  Ub.  i.  pp.  40,  96.  unexceptionable  manner.  I  had  no  inclinition 

*"  Von  der  Hardt,  Hlstor.  Literar.  Reform.,  to  die  for  the  t«ke  of  truth.    Every  maii  liath 

pars  i  — Gcrdea.,  Hist.  i!:vang.  Renov.,  i.  U7.  not  the  oaar>ge  requisite  to  make  a  martyr; 

*    Erasmus  himself  Is  candid  enough  to  and  1  am  afraid  that,  if  I  wen> put  to  the  trial, 

acknowledge  this.    "  Luther,"  Siiy*  h<',  •*  has  1  should  imitate  St.  Peter."— Epist.  ErasmI, 

given  us  mtaj  a  wholesome  doctrine,  and  in  Jortln'a  Ufa  of  Ensuns,  vol.  L  p.  S7S. 
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upon  him,  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes  of  r«f<mnmg  abnses  gradoall j 
and  by  goitle  methods,  all  concurred  in  determining  him  not  only  to  repress 
mad  to  moderate  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  once  been  animated  against  the 
errors  of  the  Church,**  but  to  assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between 
I«uther  and  his  opponents.  But  though  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure 
Luther  as  too  daring  and  impetuoa%  and  was  al  last  prevailed  upon  to  write 
against  him,  he  must  nevertheless  be  considered  as  his  forerunner  and 
atixiliary  in  this  war  upon  the  Church.  He  first  scattered  the  seeds  which 
Lather  cherished  and  brought  to  maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  censures 
prepared  the  way  for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  this 
fight  Erasmus  appeared  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  Church  in  his 
own  times.**  In  this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  every  person  oonver:jant 
in  the  history  of  that  period 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  drcumstaooes  which  combined  in  favouring 
the  prc^grass  of  Luther's  opinions  or  in  weakening  the  resistance  of  his  adver- 
saries 1  have  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  theological  doctrines 
of  popery,  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repugnant  they  are  to  the 
spirit  c^  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the 
ivord  of  Clod,  or  in  the  practioe  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  leaving  those  topics 
eatirelv  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  province  they  peculiarly  belong. 
^Bnt  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religious  considerations  to  the  mflnence 
of  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  united  operation  of  both  on  the  human . 
'mind  most  have  been  sudden  and  irresistible.    Though,  to  Luther's  contem-' 
'poraries,  who  were  too  near,  perhaps,  to  the  seene,  or  too  deef^y  interested  in 
•it,  to  trace  causes  with  aocnmcy  or  to  examine  them  with  coolness,  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  onaooountable  that 
seme  of  them  imputed  it  to  a  certain  uncommon  and  mali^piant  position  of  the 
stara,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  worid,^ 
it  ia  evident  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
many  powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  piovidmoe  and  happily  conspiring 
to  toat  end    This  attempt  to  inve^tisate  these  causes  and  to  throw  light  on 
'an  event  so  singular  and  important  wiU  not,  perhap^  be  deemed  an  unnecessary 
dimssion.    I  return  fiom  it  to  the  e(mrse  of  the  history, 
y  The  diet  of  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  with  that  slow  formality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies^     Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some 
regulations  with  reeard  to  the  internal  police  of  the  empire.    The  jurisdiction 
of  the  imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  forms  of  its  proceeding 
rendered  more  fixed  and  regular.    A  eoundl  of  regency  was  ai^inted  to 
assist  Ferdinand  in  the  government  of  the  empire  during  any  occasional 
absence  of  the  emperor ;  wnidi,  from  the  extent  of  the  emperor's  dominions, 
a«  well  as  the  multipKeity  of  his  affairs,  was  an  event  that  mi^ht  be  frequently 
expected^    The  state  of  religion  was  then  taken  into  consideration.    There 
were  not  wanting  some  plausiole  reasons  which  might  have  induced  Charles  to 
have  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Luther's  cause,  or  at  least  to  have 
connived  at  its  progress.    If  he  had  possessed  no  other  dominions  but  those 
which  belonged  to  him  in  Germany,  and  no  other  crown  besides  the  imperial, 
lie  might  have  been  disposed,  perhaps,  to  favour  a  man  who  asserted  so  oddly 
tiie  privileges  and  immunities  for  which  the  empire  had  stniggled  so  long 
with  the  popes.    But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Francis  I.  was 
forming  agamst  Charles  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by 

**  Jwrttn'0  Life  of  firumni,  roL  i.  p.  iS9.  •"  Jovii  HlstorU,  Lut.,  15S3,  fol.,  p.  134. 

"  Von  der  Hardt,  Htot.  Litertf.  Reform.,  "*  Pont.  Heuter..  Ker.  Ausir.,  lib.  tULc.  U. 

pars  i.  p.  a.  p.  iS^^Pfelfel,  Abrig^  Cbnool.,  p.  MS. 
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TiewB  more  extensive  than  thorn  which  would  have  suited  a  Gennan  jjnnee  ; 
and,  it  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship,  this 
determined  nim  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  the  most  eflectual 
metliod  of  soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.  His  eagerness 
to  accompli>h  this  rendered  him  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal  legates  in 
Germany,  who  insisted  that  without  any  delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet 
ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  haa  already  excommunicated  as  an 
incorridble  heretic  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  prooeedmg,  however,  being 
deemed  unprecedented  and  unjust  hy  the  membera  of  the  diet,  they  made  a 
point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person  and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or 
not  to  those  opinions  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  Chunh.** 
Not  only  the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes  through  ^hose  territories  he  had  to 
pass,  p-anted  him  a  safe-conduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  Fame  tim^ 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  promises  of 
protection  from  any  uijiu^  or  violence.**  Luther  did  not  hesitate  one  moment 
about  yielding  obedience,  and  Fet  out  f<Nr  Worms,  attended  hy  the  herald  who 
had  brought  the  emperor's  letter  and  Fafe-conauct  While  on  his  journey. 
tDBxij  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Huss  under  similar  drciimstances,  and 
notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  imperial  (afeconduct.  filled  with 
solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to  rush  wantonly  into  the  midst  cf 
danger.  But  Luther,  superior  to  such  terrors,  silenced  them  with  this  reply  : 
^*  I  am  lawfully  called,"  faid  h&  ''  to  ajpcar  in  that  city ;  ard  thither  will  I 

fo  in  the  name  of  the  lord,  tnongh  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the 
onses  were  there  con  bined  against  me."  ** 

The  reception  Tthich  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  ruch  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  inf.uenced.  Greater  crowds  asFcm- 
hled  to  behoRi  him  than  had  apy  eared  at  the  emperor's  puhlic  entiy;  hi) 
apartments  were  daily  filled  with  |rinces  and  rersonages  of  the  highest  rank,*' 
and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  y aid  to  tho^e  ^ho  posFess  the  power 
of  directing  the  i  nder^tanding  and  Ecntin^ents  of  ether  men,~a  he  mage  more 
sincere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre-eminence  in  Eirth  or 
condition  can  conimand.  At  Lis  appearance  tefore  the  diet  fce  behaved  with 
great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness,  fie  uadily  acknowledged  an  exc&s 
of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  controveniial  writmgs,  but  refused  to  retract 
his  opinions  unless  he  were  convinced  of  their  falfiehood,  or  to  consent  to  their 
being  tiied  by  any  other  rule  than  the  ^ord  of  God.  When  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  this  resolution,  fome  of  the 
ecclesiastics  proposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  corncil  of  Constance,  and, 
hy  punishing  the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  iiLo  «as  now  in  their  pover, 
to  deliver  the  Church  at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But^  the  members  of  the 
diet  refusing  to  expose  the  Geman  integrity  to  frcFh  reproach  hj a  second 
violation  of  public  uuth,  and  Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning  of  Lis  administration  by  Fuch  an  ignominious  action, 
Luther  was  permitted  to  derart  in  f  afety.**  A  few  days  aJter  he  left  the  city, 
a  severe  edict  was  published,  in  the  emperor's  name  and  hy  authority  of  tie 
diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  obt-tinate  and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  tl  e 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire,  forbidding  any  prince 
to  haibour  or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  cona^.r  in  f  eizing  Lis  (enon  as 
soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  was  expired.** 

**  p.  Mar^r.  Eo.,  T89.  »  F.  PaiiU  Hifit.  of GoaQC,  p.  l3.->Se^eDd.. 

••Luth.,Oper.ll.  411.  •"  Tbld..412.        160. 

■•  fiMkend..  iM.— Littk.,  Oper.,  U.  414.  ••  Gokt.  Guoit.  Imperial.,  U.  4S1. 
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But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect ;  the  execution  of  it  heing 
prevented,  partlj  by  the  nmltij-licity  of  cccuraticns  vhich  the  ccmmdtions  id 
^pain,  together  with  the  ware  in  Italy  and  tie  Low  Countries,  created  to  the 
emperor,  and  partly  by  a  pnident  precaution  €  Deployed  hy  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  Luthers  faithful  and  discerning  jatrcn.  As  Luther,  on  his  return 
from  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altenstein  in  Ihuiinc^ia,  a  ni  mler  of  horsemen 
in  masks  rushed  sudden^  out  of  a  wood,  where  the  elector  had  ar]rointed  them 
to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and,  furiovnding  his  (cuiany,  carried  Jiim,  after  dis- 
missing all  his  attendants,  to  M  a]tburg,a  strong  castfe  not  far  distant.  There 
the  elector  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  everything  nr cesrary  or  agreeable ; 
but  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  caiefully  concealed,  vntil  the  fury  of  the  present 
storm  against  him  be^n  to  al  ate,  i  pon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  n  cnth&  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patn^CMS  after  the  name  of  that  inland  to  which  the  Ai^ostler 
John  was  banished,  he  exerted  his  rsval  vigour  and  industry  in  defence  of  hia 
doctrines  or  in  confutation  of  his  adver  aries,!  ubli^hing  (e\eialtreatites,  which 
revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astoni^ied  to  a  great  degree,  and  dis- 
heartened, at  the  Fudden  disappearance  of  their  leader. 

Durin<;  his  confinement  his  opinions  continved  to  ^ain  ground,  acquiring  the 
a^aendant  in  almost  every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time  the  Anp^tinirns  cf 
Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of  the  university  ar.d  the  connivance  cf  the 
elector,  ventured  upon  the  firnt  step  towaids  an  alteration  in  the  established 
forms  of  public  worship,  by  abolishinc  the  (elebration  of  private  masses,  and 
by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  breaa  to  the  laity  in  administering  the  sacia- 
meiit  of  the  Lora's  supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  disciples,  or  the  rrcgrepa 
of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  his  retreat,  he  tlieie  re- 
odved  information  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped  his  joy,  as  they 
Geemed  to  lay  insuperable  oKstacles  in  the  way  of  propagating  his  principles 
in  the  two  niost  powerful  kuigdoms  of  Em-ope.  Cue  was  a  solemn  decree,  con- 
demning his  opinions,  published  by  the  University  of  Paris,~  the  most  ancient, 
and  at  that  time  the  most  respectable,  of  the  learned  f  ccieties  in  Europe.  Ihe 
other  was  the  answer  written  to  his  book  concerning  tie  Pabylonish  captivity 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  That  monarch,  bavin  c  leen  educated  unaer  the 
^e  of  a  suspicious  father,  who,  in  order  to  pi-event  nis  attending  to  business. 
kept  him  occupied  in  the  study  of  liteiature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of 
learning,  and  stronger  habits  of  application  to  it,  tl  an  are  ccnimcn  among 
princes  of  so  active  a  di.si)osition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious 
of  acnuiring  g-ory  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Rcmish 
Churcui,  and  highly  exasperated  against  Luther,  who  had  treated  (Thomas 
Aquinas,  his  favourite  author,  with  great  contempt,  Henry  did  not  think  it 
enough  to  exert  his  royal  authority  ui  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  Reformer, 
but  resolved  likewise  to  combat  them  with  scholastic  weapons.  With  this  view 
he  published  his  treatise  on  the  seven  sacraments ;  which,  thcu^'h  forgotten 
at  present)  as  books  of  controversy  always  are  when  the  occasion  that  pro- 
duced them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  and  acutenef  s,  and 
was  represented  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  to  be  a  work  of  such  w  onderiul 
science  and  learning  as  exalted  him  no  less  above  other  authors  in  merit  than 
he  was  distin^ilshed  among  them  by  his  rank.  The  pope,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  with  the  greatest  formality  in  full  consistory,  spoke  of  it  in  such 
terms  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  immediate  inspiration,  and,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  his  extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on  him  tile 
title  of  D^etider  of  the  Faith,  an  appeUation  which  Henry  soon  forfeited  m 
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the  (pinion  of  those  from  whom  he  derived  it^  and  which  is  still  retained  by 
hi8  succeesorfs  though  the  avowed  enemy  of  those  opinions  by  contending  for 
which  he  merited  tnunt  hononrable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed 
either  by  the  authority  of  the  university  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon 
published  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist.  This  indecent 
boldness,  instead  of  shocking  his  coiitemf)oraries,  was  considered  by  them  as 
a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit  A  controversy  manai^ed  by  aif^utants 
80  illustrious  drew  universal  attention ;  and  such  was  the  contagion  of  tiie 
spirit  of  innovation  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age,  and  so  powerful  the 
evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  on  their  first 
pubtication,  tiiat,  in  spite  both  of  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  combined 
against  thepi,  they  daily  gained  converts  both  in  France  and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  LuUier's  pro- 
gress, he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
matters  still  more  interesting  and  which  demanded  more  immediate  attentbn. 
A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  the  French  king  in  Navarre, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italj ;  and  it  retiuired  either  great  address  to 
avert  the  danger,  or  timely  and  wise  precautions  to  resist  it  Every  drcQm- 
stance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles  to  prefer  the  former  measure.  Spain 
was  torn  with  mtestine  commotions.  In  Italy,  he  had  not  hitherto  secured 
the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.  In  the  Low  Countries,  his  subjects  trembled 
at  the  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  on  their 
commerce  tney  had  often  experienced.  From  these  considerations,  as  well  as 
from  the  solicitude  of  Chi^vres,  during  his  whole  administration,  to  maintain 
peace  between  the  two  monarchs,  proceeded  the  ^nperor's  backwardness  to 
commence  hostilities.  But  Francis  and  his  ministers  aid  not  breathe  the  same 
|)acif]c  q[>irit.  He  easily  foresaw  tliat  concord  could  not  long  suteist  where 
interest,  emulation,  ana  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  possessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  nis  rival, 
and  of  overpowering  him,  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  French  king's  dominions,  from  their  compact  situation,  from  their  sub- 
jection to  the  ro^al  authority,  from  the  genius  of  the  people,  fond  of  war,  and 
attached  to  their  sovereign  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  affection,  were  more 
capable  of  a  g[reat  or  sudden  effort  tfaian  the  larger  but  disunited  territories  of 
the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people  were  in  arms  a^inst  his  ministers,, 
and  in  all  his  prero^tive  was  more  limited  than  that  of  his  rival. 

The  only  pnnces  in  whase  power  it  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have  ex- 
tingnishea,  this  flame  on  its  nrst  appearance,  either  u^lecteo  to  exert  them- 
fidves  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it  Henrjr  VIII.,  though  he 
affected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  and  both  parties  made  frequent 
appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  suited  that  character. 
Wolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had  estran^  himself  so  entirely  from  the  French 
king  that  ne  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he  ought  to  have  composed, 
and  waited  only  for  some  decent  pretext  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  the 
enjperor.** 

Leo's  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  were 
more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence.  Not  only  his  duty  as  the  common 
father  of  Chrii^tendom,  but  his  interest  as  an  Italian  potentate,  called  u^ou 
\h^  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  trancuiillity,  and  to  avoid  any 
Ineasnre  that  might  overturn  the  system  which,  after  much  bloodshed  and 
tiiany  negotiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accordingly  Leo,  who  in- 
•*  UcrlMrt.  -  I'lddM't  Ufe  of  Wolaey,  36S. 
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«Unt]y  diaoemed  the  prapriety  of  this  conduct^  had  formed  a  scheme,  up|on 
■Charles's  promotion  to  the  imperial  dignity,  of  rendering  himself  the  umpire 
between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  alternately,  while  he  entered  into  no 
close  confederacy  with  either ;  and  a  pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterprising 
might  have  saved  Europe  from  many  calamities  by  adlieriug  to  this  plan. 
But  this  high-spirited  prelate,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  longed  passion- 
ately to  distinguish  his  pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  lie  was  im- 
patient to  wash  away  the  infamy  of  having  lost  Parma  and  Piacentia,  the 
acquisition  of  which  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the  aduiiui^tration  of  his 
predecessor,  Julius.  He  beheld  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in 
that  a^e  the  dominion  which  the  Transalpine,  or  as  they,  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  arrogance,  denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in 
Italy.  He  flattered  himself  that  after  assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strip  the 
other  of  his  possessions  in  that  country  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out 
the  victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  lioerty 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VI XL,  when 
every  state  was  governed  by  its  native  princes  or  its  own  laws,  and  unacquainteil 
with  a  foreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this  project  may  seem, 
it  was  the  favourite  object  of  almost  every  Italian  eminent  for  genius  or 
enterprise  during  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thejr  vaimy  hoped 
that  by  superior  skill  in  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  negotiation  they  should 
be  able  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  nations  less  polished  indeed  than  themselves,  but 
much  more  powerful  and  warlike.  So  alluring  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  and  his  fondness  for 
the  pleasures  of  a  refined  and  luxurious  ease,  he  nastened  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Euroj^  and  to  plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war.  witli  an  impetuosity 
scarcely  uiferior  to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius.** 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarchs  he  would 
take  for  his  confederate  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted  his  friend- 
s!iij>;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  first  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Francis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
which  the  confederates  agreed  to  divide  between  them.  The  pope,  it  is 
irobable,  flattered  himself  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit  of  Francis,  seconded 
\j  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the  start  of  the  slow  and  wary 
counsels  of  the  emperor,  and  that  they  might  overrun  with  ease  this  detachea 
portion  of  his  dominions.  iUprovided  for  defence  and  always  the  prey  of  every 
uvader.  But  whether  the  French  kinjf,  by  disooyering  too  openly  his  suspicion 
of  Leo's  sincerity,  disappointed  these  nopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an 
artifice  of  the  pope's  to  cover  the  more  serious  negotiations  which  he  was 
carrying  on  witn  Charles ;  whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping 
great  advantages  from  a  union  with  that  prince ;  or  whether  he  was  soothed  by 
the  zeal  which  Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  Church  in  con- 
demning Luther,— certain  it  is  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made 
overtures  of  friendship^  though  with  great  secrecy,  to  the  emperor."  Don 
John  Manuel,  the  same  man  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Philip^  and  whose 
address  had  cUsconcerted  all  Ferdinand's  schemes,  having  been  delivered,  upon 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined,  was 
now  the  iinijeriiU  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving  this 
favourable  disposition  in  the  pojie  to  his  masters  advantage.**  To  him  the 
conduct  of  this  negotiation  was  entirely  committed  ;  and  being  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Chibvres,  whose  ayersion  to  a  war  with  France  woukl  have  prompted 

••  Oule,  lib.  xlv.  p.  173.  1673,  p.  24. 
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him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,  an  alliance  between  the  pope  and  emperor  was 
Quickly  concluded.'*  The  chief  articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  the  foun- 
dation of  Charles's  grandeur  in  Italy,  were  that  the  bope  and  emperor  should 
join  their  forces  to  expel  the  French  out  of  the  Milane!>e,  the  possession  of 
which  should  be  granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovieo  the  Moor,  who 
had  resided  at  -I'sent  since  the  time  that  his  brother  Maximi.ian  had  been 
dispossessed  of  his  dominions  by  the  French  khig ;  that  Parma  and  P^acentiiv 
should  be  restored  to  the  Church  ;  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  hi 
conquering  Ferrara ;  that  the  annual  tribute  ijaid  by  the  kingdom  of  l^aples 
to  the  holy  see  should  be  increased ;  that  the  emperor  should  take  the  faoiiiy 
of  Medici  under  his  protection ;  that  he  bhould  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  aichbiithopric  of  Toledo,  and 
should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  same  value,  upon  Alezau 
der,  the  natural  sou  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  affair  of  such  moment  without  his  participation  appeared 
to  Chivvies  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  the  ascendant  which  he  bad 
hitherto  mauitained  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  his  chagrin  on  this 
aocomit,  added  to  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  on  taking 
a  view  of  tlie  many  and  unavoidable  calamities  attending  a  war  against  France, 
is  said  to  have  sliortened  his  days.**  But  though  this,  perhaps,  may  be  only 
the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  of  attributing  every thmg  tmit  beialls  illus- 
trious personages  to  extraordinary  causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases 
and  death  to  the  eliect  of  poKticai  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the 
enjoyment  than  to  abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  his  death,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  nipture  with  France.** 
This  event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  minister  to  whose  authority  he  liad 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference  as 
checked  and  depressed  his  genius  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupilage 
unbecommg  his  years  as  welfas  his  rank.  But  this  restrauit  being  removed, 
the  native  powers  of  his  mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  themselves,  and  he 
b^gan  to  display  such  great  talents,  TOth  in  council  and  in  action,  as  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  his  contemporaries,*'  and  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  this  secret 
alliance,  to  attack  Milan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter.  The 
children  of  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  having- often  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Koyon,  and 
Charles  having  as  often  eluded  their  requests  upon  very  frivolous  pretexts, 
Francis  thought  himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  to  assist  the  exiled  family. 
The  juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  for  Mich  an  enterprise.  Charles 
was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  of  hi<«  dominions  ;  the  ti oops  usually  stationed 
there  had  been  called  awa^  to  quell  the  commotions  in  8pain  ;  the  Spanish 
malecontents  warmly  solicited  him  to  invade  Navarre,**  in  which  a  consider- 
able faction  was  read.^  to  declare  for  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs. 
But,  m  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  or 
king  of  England,  Francis  directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried 
on,  not  in  nis  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Henry  d^Albrel  The  conduct  of 
these  troops  was  conmiitted  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  PE^parre,  a  young  noble- 
man, whoui  his  near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king  viho^e  batties  he  was  to 
tight,  and,  what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de 

*'  Guic«,  lib.  xiv.  181.— Mem.de  Belligr,  p.  "  P.  Heater.,  Rcr.  Analr.,  Ub.  vllL  o.  11, 
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Ghateatibriand,  Francis's  favotirite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important 
tmst,  for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But,  as  there  itas  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the  whole 
kin^om  of  Navarre,  without  nieetin;;  with  any  obstruction  but  from  the 
citadel  of  Pampehma.  The  additional  works  of  this  fortress,  begun  by 
Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished  ;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have  oeserved 
notice  iLIgnatio  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  had  not  been  dangerously 
wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  progress  of  a  lingering  cure,  Loyola 
happened  to  have  no  other  annisement  than  what  he  fonnd  in  reading  the 
lives  of  the  saints  :  the  efl'ect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally  enthusiastic,  but 
ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a  desii^  of  emulating  the 
glonr  of  these  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Roman  Church  as  led  him  into  the 
wildest  and  most  extrava^nt  adventures,  which  terminated  at  last  io  insti- 
tuting the  society  of  Jesuits,  the  most  political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the 
monastic  orders,  and  from  which  mankind  have  derived  more  advantages  and 
received  greater  injury  than  from  any  other  of  those  religious  fraternities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  Pampelnna^  L'Esparre  had  been  satisfied  with 
taking  proper  precautions  for  securing  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  title.  But,  pushed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and  encouraged  by  Francis,  who 
was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he  ventured  to  pass  the  confines  of 
Navarre,  and  to  lay  sie^e  to  Logrogno.  a  small  town  in  Castile.  This  roused 
the  Gastilians,  who  had  hitherto  mheld  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with 
great  unconcern,  and,  the  dissensions  in  that  kingdom  (of  which  a  full  account 
f-hall  be  given)  being  almost  composed,  both  [  arties  exerted  themselves  with 
emulation  in  defence  of  their  country :  the  one,  tliat  it  might  ef  ace  the 
memory  of  past  misconduct  by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  that  it  might  add 
to  the  roent  of  having  subdued  tne  emperor's  rebellions  subjects  that  of 
repulsing  his  foreign  enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  their  troops,  together 
with  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logro^o,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  which 
increased  every  day,  harassing  him  during  his  retreat,  he,  instead  of  taking 
shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Pampelnna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops 
which  were  marching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  though  far  superior 
to  him  in  number,  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct  that  his 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with  his  princif  al  officers,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  Navarre  in  still  shorter  time 
than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it** 

While  Frauds  endeavoured  to  justify  his  invasion  of  Navarre  by  carrying  it 
on  in  the  name  of  Henry  d'Albret,  he  bad  recourse  to  an  artifice  much  of  the 
same  kind  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's  territories.  Robert  de 
la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  independent  territory  of  Bouillon,  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  having  abandoned  Charies's 
service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the  Aulic  Council  had  made  on 
his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself  upon  France  for  protection,  was 
easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms 
and  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor  in  form.  Such  extravacrant  insolence 
in  a  petty  prince  surprised  diaries,  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof  of 
his  having  received  promises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The 
justness  of  this  conclusion  soon  became  eviaent.  Robert  entered  the  duchr 
of  Luxembourg  with  troops  levied  in  France,  by  the  king's  connivance,  though 
seemingly  in  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and,  after  ravaging  the  open  country, 
"•  Mem.  de  BelUy.  p.  31.— P.  MaTtjr.  Vp.,  TM. 
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l«d  siege  to  Yireton.  Of  this  Charles  oompUuned  loadly,  as  a  direct  violation 
of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  summoned  Hennr  V  III., 
in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  the  year  1518,  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Francis  as  Uie  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended  that  he  was  not 
answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  fought  imder  his  own  standards 
and  in  his  own  quarrel,  and  affirmed  that,  contrary  to  an  express  prohibition, 
he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his  service ;  but  Henry  paid  so 
little  regard  to  this  evasion  that  the  French  kinff.  rather  Uian  irritate  a  prince 
whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded  De  la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops.'* 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an  army  to  chastise  Booert's 
insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  comit  of  Nassau,  invaded  his 
little  territories  and  in  a  few  days  became  masters  of  every  place  in  them  but 
Sedan.  After  making  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of  his  mastei^s  indigna- 
tion, Kassati  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France :  and  Charles,  knowing 
that  he  might  presume  so  far  on  Henry's  partiality  in  ois  favour  as  not  to  be 
overawed  by  the  same  fears  which  had  restrained  Francis,  ordered  his  general 
to  besie^  Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the  garrison  having  obli^  the  governor 
to  surrender  almost  without  re^istanc^  Nassau  invested  Mea&res,  a  place  at 
that  time  of  no  considerable  strengtlL  but  so  advantageously  situated  that  by 
getting  possession  of  it  the  imperial  army  mic^ht  have  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Champagne,  in  which  there  was  hardlj[  any  other  town  capable  of 
obstructing  its  progress.  Happily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  this  fortress  ana  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  com- 
mitted Uie  defence  of  it  to  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished  among  his 
contemporaries  by  the  appellation  of  The  kni/jkt  without  fear  and  toitkout 
reproach.^^  This  man,  whose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour 
and  formal  gallantry,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  than  anything  recorded  in 
history  to  the  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the 
talents  which  form  a  great  general  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting 
in  the  defence  of  MSzi^ras.  Partlv  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  he 
protracted  the  si^  to  a  great  len£;tn,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  imperialists 
to  raise  it,  with  disgrace  and  loss.'*^  Francis,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
soon  retook  Mouson,  and,  entering  the  Low  Comitries.  made  several  conquests 
of  small  importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes^  through  an 
excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be  often  charged,  he  tost  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  o.f  the  whole  imperial  army ;  **  and,  what  was  still 
more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  high  constable  of 
France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  d'Alen^on,  though  this 
post  of  honour  belonged  to  Bourbon,  &s  a  prerogative  of  his  o.iioe. 

Durin|;  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais,  under 
the  mediation  of  Henry  VIIL.  in  order  to  bring  all  diti'erenoes  to  an  amicable 
issue ;  and  if  the  intention  ot  the  mediator  had  corresponded  in  any  degree 
to  his  professions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of  producing  some  sood  effect. 
But  Henry  committed  the  sole  management  of  the  n^tiation,  with  unlimited 
powers,  to  Wolsey ;  and  this  choice  alone  was  sutficient  to  have  rendered  it 
a')ortive.  That  prelate,  bent  on  attaining  the  papal  crown,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  to  gain  the  emperor's 
interest,  was  so  little  able  to  conceal  his  partialit)[  that  if  Francis  had  not 
been  well  acquainted  with  his  haughty  and  vindictive  temper  he  would  have 
declined  his  mediation.    Much  time  was  spent  in  inquiring  whQ  had  b^un 

^  Mem.  de  BelUy,  p.  SS,  ete.-M^.  de  ^  Mfm.  de  BelUy,  p.  tf ,  eCo. 
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libstilitiefl,  which  WoImj  affected  to  rei^resent  as  the  principal  point ;  and 
by  throwiiijr  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis  he  hoped  to  justify  by  the  treaty 
of  London  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  should  enter  with  Charles. 
The  con<iitions  on  which  hostilities  might  be  terminated  came  next  to  be 
considered;  but  with  regard  to  these  the  emperor's  proposals  were  such 
as  discovered  either  that  he  was  ntterly  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew 
Wolsej  would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered  in  his  name.  He 
demande  1  the  re^ititiition  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  a  province  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart  ot  France,  ana  required 
to  be  released  from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  refused,  and 
which  he  hai  boand  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Koyon  to  renew.  These  term<«, 
to  which  a  high -spirited  prince  would  scarcely  have  Hstoned,  af  tor  the  disasters 
of  an  imfortanate  war,  Frands  rejected  with  great  disdain ;  and  Charles 
showing  no  incUnatioii  to  comply  with  the  more  equal  and  moderate  proposi- 
tions or  the  French  monarch,  that  he  should  restore  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
prince  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  siege  of  Toumay,  the  congress  broke 
up  without  any  other  effect  than  that  which  attends  unsuccessful  negotiations. 
--the  ezaiperating  of  the  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.'* 

Daring  the  continuance  of  the  eongre.^  Wolsey,  on  pretence  that  the 
emperor  hiin  ;elf  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions  than 
his  minister^  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges  to  meet  that  monarch.  He  was 
received  by  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect  and  magnifi- 
cence as  if  he  had  been  kuig  of  England.  But,  instead  of  advancing  the  treaty 
of  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master's  name,  concluded  a  league 
witn  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Charles 
should  mvade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain^  and  Henry  in  Picardy,  each  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  that,  m  order  to  strengthen  their  union, 
Charies  shonld  espouse  the  princess  Mary.  Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent 
heir  of  his  dominions"  Henry  produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure, 
eqoally  ui^ust  and  impolitic,  than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London  by 
wnidi  he  pretended  that  he  ..ai  bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  king 
as  tiie  first  aggressor,  and  toe  injury  which  he  alleged  Francis  had  done  him 
in  permitting  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland  which 
opposed  the  interest  of  England,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  was 
innnenoed,  however,  by  other  considerations.  The  advantages  which  accrued 
to  his  subjects  from  maintaining  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that 
resulted  to  himself  from  acting  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  princes, 
appeared  to  his  youthful  imagination  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
tne  glory  which  might  be  reaped  from  leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces, 
that  he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Having  once 
taken  this  resolution,  his  indncements  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charles  were 
obvious.  He  had  no  claim  upon  any  part  of  that  prince's  dominions,  most  of 
which  were  so  situated  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without  great  difficulty 
and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  of  France  had  been 
k>»g  in  the  hands  of  the  English  monarchs,  whose  pretensions  even  to  the 
crown  <rf  that  kingdom  were  not  as  yet  altogether  forgotten  ;  and  the  passes- 
aion  of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  access  m*to  some  of  those  provinces,  hut. 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  afTorded  him' a  secure  retreat.  While  Charles  attacked 
France  on  one  frontier,  Henry  flattered  himself  that  he  should  find  little 
lesistanoe  oa  the  other,  and  fhat  the  glory  of.  reannexin^  to  the  crown  of 
Bi^nd  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its  monarchs  on  the  Continent  was  reserved 
'*  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  739.— Ueibert.  *•  Rymer,  FoBder.,  zUi.—Herbert. 
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for  his  reign.  Wolsey  artfully  encouraged  these  vain  hopes,  which  led  his 
master  into  such  measures  as  were  most  subservient  to  his  own  secret  schemes ; 
and  the  English,  whose  hereditary  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to 
rekindle  on  every  occasion,  did  not  disapprove  of  the  martial  spirit  of  their 
sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced  great 
effects  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lombardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  There  was 
at  that  time  such  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the  French  and  the 
Italians  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  government  of  the  former  with 
greater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the  dominion  ol  other  foreigners. 
The  phlegm  of  the  Qemians  ana  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  suited  their  jealous 
temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better  than  tne  French  gavety,  too  prone 
to  ^Uantrv  and  too  little  attentive  to  decorum.  Louis  XII.^  however,  by  the 
eiiuity  ana,  gentleness  of  his  admin»tration.  and  liy  granting  the  Milanese 
more  extensive  privileges  than  those  they  nad  eujojed  under  their  native 
princes,  had  overcome  in  a  great  measure  their  prejudices  and  reconciled  them 
to  the  French  goveniment  Francis,  on  recovering  that  duchy,  did  not  imitate 
the  example  of  his  predecessor.  Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his 
people,  his  boundless  confidence  in  his  favourit^^  and  his  negligence  in  examin- 
ing into  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldened 
them  to  venture  upon  any  acts  of  oppression.  The  government  of  Milan  was 
committed  by  him  to  Odet  de  Foix,  Mar6chal  de  Lantrec,  another  brother  of 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  an  oHicer  of  great  experience  and  reputation,  but 
haughty,  imperious,  rapacious^  and  incapable  either  of  listening  to  advice  or 
of  bearing  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  totally  alienated  the 
auctions  df  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  the  considerable  citizens 
into  banishment,  and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their  own  safety.  Among 
the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan,  a  man  whose  genius  for 
intrigue  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  age  and  country  where  violent 
factions,  as  well  as  frequent  revolutions,  atloixling  great  fcope  for  such  talentfs 
produced  or  called  them  forth  in  peat  abundance.  He  repaired  to  Francis 
Sforza^  whose  brother  Maximilian  ne  had  betrajred ;  and  suspecting  the  pope's 
intention  of  attacking  the  Milanese,  although  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  was 
not  yet  made  publi<^  he  propased  to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme 
for  suiprising  several  places  in  that  duchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from 
hatred  to  the  French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  were 
ready  for  anv  desperate  enterprisa  Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt, 
but  advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  of  it ;  and  when, 
through  unforeseen  accidents,  it  failed  of  success  ui  every  part,  he  allowed  the 
exiles,  who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  ChurcL  The  Mar^chal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  tempted  with  the 
hopes  of  catchins:  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  master's 
government  in  that  oonntrv,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesiastical  territories 
and  to  invest  Re^'gio.  But  the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  Guicciardini, 
the  historian,  governor  of  that  place,  obliged  the  French  general  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  with  disgrace.'*  Leo,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  with  which 
he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  furnished  him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture 
with  France,  immediately  assembled  the  consistory  of  cardinals.  After  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  magnifying 
the  emperor's  zeal  for  the  Church,  of  which  he  had  given  a  recent  proof  by  his 
prooeeuings  against  Luther,  he  declared  that  he  was  constrauied,  in  self- 

'*  Onlc,  lib.  xlv.  183.— M«m.  de  BellAj,  p.  3S,  (to. 
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defence,  and  as  the  only  expedient  for  the  secarity  of  the  eodeaastical  state, 
to  join  nis  arms  to  those  of  that  prinoei  For  this  purpose,  he  now  pretended 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Don  John  Manuel,  although  it  had  r^ly  been 
signed  some  months  before  this  time ;  and  he  publicly  excommunicated  De 
Foix.,as  an  impious  invader  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  alr»idy  begun  preparations  for  war  by  taking  mto  pay  a  consider- 
able body  of  Swiss  ;  but  the  imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly  from  Naples 
and  Genuan?  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  the  army  took  the 
field,  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  efiect  of  long  experience  in  the  art  of 
war,  was  opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  French.  In 
the  mean  tiuie,  De  Foiz  despiEitcned  courier  after  courier  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  danger  which  was  approaching.  Francis,  whose  forces  were  either 
employed  in  the  Low  Countries  or  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and 
who  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  attack  in  tluit  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to 
his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  procure  from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additional 
body  of  troops,  and  commanded  Lautrec  to  rei  air  forthwith  to  his  government. 
That  senenu,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in 
the  aoministration  of  the  king's  finances,  and  who  knew  how  much  the  troops 
in  the  Milanese  had  already  suffered  from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to  set 
out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  immediately  put 
into  his  hands.  But  the  king,  Louise  of  Savoy,  his  mother,  Semblancy,  the 
sii]>erintendent  of  finances  having  promised,  even  with  an  oath,  that  on  his 
arrival  at  Milan  he  shoula  find  remittances  for  the  sum  which  he  demanded, 
upon  the  faith  of  this  he  departed.  Unhappily  for  France,  Louise^  a  woman 
deceitful,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable  of  sacrificing  anythmg  to  the 
gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had  acquired  an  absomte  ascendant  over 
her  son  by  her  maternal  tenderness,  her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  great 
abilities,  was  resolved  not  to  pnerform  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  incurred 
her  displeasure  by  his  haughtiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by 
the  freedom  with  which  he  had  talked  concerning  some  of  h^r  adventures  in 
gallantry,  she,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  might  have 
fSftined  by  a  successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  hundred 
tibousand  crowns  destined  for  that  service  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappointment,  found  means  to  assemble 
a  considerable  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  confederates. 
He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable  to  his  situation,  avoiding  a 
pitched  hattle  witn  the  greatest  care,  while  he  harassed  the  enemy  continually 
witii  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  ouarters,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and 
covered  or  relieved  every  place  which  they  attempted  to  attack.  By  this 
prudent  conduct  he  not  only  retarded  their  pro«rress,  but  would  have  soon 
wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  defrayed  almost  the  whole  expense  of 
the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose  revenues  ui  Spain  were  dissipated  during  the 
commotions  in  that  country,  and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a  numerous 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  could  not  make  any  considerable  remittan  -es  into 
Italy.  But  an  unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures  and  occa- 
sioned a  fatal  reverse  in  the  French  affairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss 
served  in  Lautrec's  army  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which 
France  was  in  alliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law  no  less  political  than  humane, 
e-tftblished  among  the  cantuns,  their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public 
anthority  to  both  the  contending  narties  in  any  war.  This  law,  however,  the 
love  of  gain  had  sometimes  eludeo,  and  private  persons  had  been  allow^  to 
enlist  in  what  service  they  pleased,  though  not  under  the  public  banners,  but 
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under  those  of  their  particular  officers.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  still  pre- 
served his  interest  among  his  conntrynien  ami  his  enmity  to  France,  having 
prevailed  on  them  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twelve  thousand  Swiss, 
instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  the  leaders  iu 
the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen  marching  under  the 
hostile  standards  and  ready  to  turn' their  arms  against  each  other,  became  so 
sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  permitting  this,  as 
well  as  the  loss  they  might  suffer,  that  they  d&<ipatched  couriers  commanding 
their  people  to  leave  both  armies  and  to  return  forthwith  into  their  own 
country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however,  had  the  address,  by  corrupting  the 
messengers  appointed  to  carry  this  order,  to  prevent  it  from  bdng  delivered 
to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  confederates ;  but  being  intimated  in  due 
form  to  those  in  the  French  army,  they,  fatigued  witn  the  length  of  the  cam- 
fiaign,  and  murmuring  for  want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded  obraience,  in  spite 
of  Eautrec's  remonstrances  and  entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  strength  of  his  army,  Lautrec 
dnrst  no  longer  face  the  confederates.  He  retired  towards  MUan,  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  passing  that  nver ;  an  expedient  for  defending  a  country  so 
precarious  that  there  are  few  instances  uf  its  being  employed  with  success 
against  any  general  of  exi)erience  or  abilities.  Accordingly,  Colonna,  not- 
withstandins:  Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity,  passed  the  Adda  with  little 
loss,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Milan,  which  the 
confederates  were  preparing  to  besiege,  when  an  unknown  person,  who  never 
afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of  this  service  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it, 
came  from  the  cit^,  and  acquainted  Morone  that  if  the  army  would  advance 
that  night  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  faction  would  put  them  in  possession  of 
one  of  tne  gates.  Colonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the 
marquis  de  Pescara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  he  himself 
followed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  beginning  oif  night,  Pescara, 
arriving  at  the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he 
found  tnere.  Those  po.sted  in  the  fortifications  adjoining  to  it  immediately 
fled ;  the  marquis,  seizing  the  works  which  they  abandoned,  and  pushing 
forward  incessantly,  thougn  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master 
of  the  city  with  little  bloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance,  the  vict(*rs 
being  as  much  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of  the 
attempt  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Venetian  territories  with 
the  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the*  Milanese,  following  the 
fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ;  Parma  and  Plaoentia 
were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and,  of  all  their  conquests  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  only' the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconsider- 
able forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.'' 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events  with 
such  transports  of  jov  as  brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  Trench  historians) 
a  slight  fever^  whicn,  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  age  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 
By  this  unexpected  accident  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  was  broken  and  its 
operation  suspended.  The  caitiinals  of  Sion  and  Medici  left  the  army,  that 
they  might  be  present  in  the  conclave;  the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  their 
superiors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  disbanded  for  want  of  pay ;  and  only  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the  emperor's  service,  remained  to  defend 

""  Quic  ,lib.  xiv.  190, etc— Mem  de  RelUy,  reetitut.— Fran.  Sfortin  Comment.,  ap.  Scor^ 
4'i,  eic-Galeacil  Gapella  de  Reb.  gesi.  pro       dlum,  vol.  U.  180,  etc. 
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the  Myaneae.  But  Lautrec,  destitute  both  of  men  luid  of  money,  was  unable 
to  improve  this  ^Touiable  cmportunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would  have 
wished.  The  vigilance  of  Aiorone,  and  the  good  conduct  of  Colonna,  disap- 
pointed his  feeble  attempts,  on  the  Milanese.  Guicciardini,  by  his  address  and 
valour,  repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Parma.'* 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave  which  followed  upon  Leo's  death, 
and  all  the  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  contending  for 
the  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wolsej's  name, 
notwithstanding  all  the  emperor's  ma^ficent  promises  to  &vour  his  preten- 
sions, of  which  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  was  hardly  mentioned 
in  the  conclave.  Julio,  Cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's  nephew,  who  was  more 
eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  college  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth, 
and  his  experience  in  transacting  great  affairs,  had  already  secured  fifteen 
voices,  a  number  sufficient,  acoordmg  to  the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude 
any  other  candidate,  though  not  to  carry  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  all  the  aced  cardinals  combined  against  him,  without  being 
united  in  favour  of  any  oUier  person.  While  these  factions  were  endeavour- 
ing to  gain,  to  corrupt,  or  to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents 
voted  one  morning  at  the  scrutin]^  which,  according  to  the  form,  was  made 
every  day,  for  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  ^vemed  Spain 
in  the  emperor's  name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But,  the 
adverse  party  instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  amazement  and  that  of 
ail  Europe,  a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  tne  persons  who  gave  their  suffiTiges 
in  his  favour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people  or  the  interest 
of  the  state  the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  was  unani- 
mously raised  to  the  papal  throne  at  a  iuncture  so  delicate  and  critical  as 
would  have  demanded  all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  one  of  the  most  able 
prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  themselveis  unable  to  give  a 
reason  for  this  strange  choice,  on  account  of  which ^  as  they  marched  in  pro- 
cession from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded  with  insults  and  curses  by  the 
Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It 
may  be  imputed  with  greater  certainty  to  the  influence  of  Don  John  Manuel, 
the  imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his  address  and  intrigues  facilitated  the 
election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his  master's  service  from  gratitude,  from 
interest,  and  from  inclination.'* 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  Adrian's  promotion,  it  threw 
great  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  his  preceptor  such  a  noble 
recom])ense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  whom  he  Iiad  raised  from 
obncurity,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and  power.  Francis  observed, 
with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival;  the  pre-eminence  which  the  emperor  was  gain- 
ing, and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh  vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  from 
him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  that  they  might  make  some 
reparation  to  die  French  king  for  having  withdrawn  their  troops  from  his 
army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him 
to  levy  ten  thousand  men  in  the  republic.  Together  with  this  reinforcement, 
Lftutrec  received  from  the  king  a  small  ^m  of  money,  which  enabled  him 
once  more  to  take  the  field,  and,  after  sei.:ing  by  surprise  or  force,  several 
places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance  within  r.  few  miles  of  the  capital.  The 
confederate  army  was  in  no  condition  to  obstruct  liis  progress ;  for  though  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the  artifices  of  Morone,  and  by  the  popular  declama- 
tions of  a  monk  whom  ne  employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal 

**  HqIcm  lib.  xlv.  314.  BariDAti.  In  Analect.  de  Hadr.,  p.  62.~Con- 

**  Henn.  Moringl  VIU  Hwlrlani,  ap.  Cup.       cUv.  Hadr.,  ibid  .  p.  144,  tto. 
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against  the  French  goyernment  that  they  consented  to  nUe  extraordinary 
contributions,  Colonna  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp 
which  he  had  chosen  at  Biocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for  want  of  pay, 
if  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  had  not  once  more  extricated  him  out  of 
his  difficulties. 

The  insolence  and  caprice  oi  those  mercenaries  were  often  no  less  fatal  to 
their  friends  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  formidable  to  their  enemies. 
Having  now  served  some  months  witnout  pay,  of  which  they  complained 
loudly,  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  sent  from  France  under  a  convoy  of 
horse ;  but  Morone,  whose  vigilant  eye  nothing  escaped,  posted  a  body  of 
troops  in  their  wa^,  so  that  the  party  which  escorted  the  money  durst  not 
advance.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this,  the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and 
officers,  as  well  as  soloiers.  crowding  around  Lautrec.  threatened  with  one 
voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  ne  did  not  either  advance  tne  pay  which  was  due, 
or  promise  to  lead  them  next  momuig  to  battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec 
remonstrate  against  these  demands,  representing  to  them  the  impossibility 
of  the  former  and  the  ra  hness  of  the  latter,  which  must  be  attended  with 
certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy  occupied  a  canfp  naturally  of  great  strength, 
and  which  by  art  they  had  rendered  almost  inaccessibl&  The  Swiss,  deaf  to 
reason,  and  persuaded  that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmounting  every 
obstacle,  renewed  their  demand  with  great  fierceness,  oCering  themselves  to 
form  the  vanguard  and  to  begin  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome 
their  obstinacy,  complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  of 
those  unforeseen  accidents  which  so  often  determine  the  fate  of  battles  might 
crown  this  rash  enterprise  with  undeserved  succei>s,  and  convinced  that  the 
effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal  than  those  which  would  ceilainly 
follow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  body  which  composed  one-half  of  his  army.  Next 
morning  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  field,  and  marched  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched  on  every  side,  surrounded  with 
artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  As  they  advanced,  they  sustained 
a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmness,  and,  without  waiting  for  their  own 
artillery,  rushed  impetuously  upon  the  entrenchments.  But,  after  incredible 
efforts  of  valour,  which  were  seconded  with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having 
lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best  soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  enemy's  works,  they  sounded  a  retreat ;  leaving  the  field 
of  battle,  however,  like  men  repulsed  but  not  vanquished,  in  dose  array,  and 
without  receiving  any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own  countrjr ;  and  Lautrec, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  further  resistance,  retired  into  France, 
after  throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places ;  all  of  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still  gave 
Francis  considerable  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  eas^y  for  him  to  execute  any 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered  enterprising 
by  continual  success, and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the  faction  of  the  Adomi, 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
po;vscssed  the  chief  authority  in  Genoa,  determined  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  that  state,  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing  facility.  He  became  master 
of  Genoa  l)^  an  accident  as  unexpected  as  that  which  had  given  him  posses- 
sion of  Milan ;  and,  almost  without  opposition  or  bloodshed,  the  power 
of  the  Adorni  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor  were  established  in  Genoa.** 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  with  deep  concern, 

"*  Jovli  Vita  Frrdin.  Derail,  p.  344.— Ouic,  lib.  xiv.  2?3. 
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which  WM  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  unexpected  aniTal  of  an  En^sh 
herald,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  form  against 
France.  This  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had 
concluded  with  tne  emperor  at  Bruges,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
secret  Francis,  though  he  had  reason  to  be  surprisjed  with  this  denunciation, 
after  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henry  and  to  gain  his  minister, 
received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  dignity,**  and,  without  abandon- 
ing any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  against  the  emperor,  began 
vigorous  preparations  for  re8istini2[  this  new  enemy.  His  treasurr,  however, 
bemg  exhausted  by  the  eflforts  which  he  had  already  made,  as  well  as  by  the 
sums  he  expendeci  on  his  pleasures,  he  had  recourse  to  extraordinary  expe- 
dients for  supplying  it.  Several  new  offices  were  created  and  exposed  to  sale ; 
the  royal  demesnes  were  alienated ;  unusual  taxes  were  imposed ;  and  the  tomb 
of  St  Atartin  was  stripped  of  a  rail  of  massive  silver  with  which  Louis  XL,  in 
one  of  his  tits  of  devotion,  had  encircled  it  By  means  of  these  expedients  he 
was'enabled  to  ley  a  considerable  army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towns  in  a 
good  posture  of  defence. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advantage 
as  possible  from  the  accession  of  such  a  powerful  ally ;  and  the  prosperous 
situation  of  hts  affairs  at  this  time  permittuif^  him  to  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
his  presence  was  extremely  necessary,  he  visited  the  court  of  England  on  his 
way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  interview  not  only  to  stren^en 
the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  nim  with  Henry,  and  to  excite  hiin  to 
push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but  hoped  to  remove  any  disgust  or 
resentment  that  Wolsey  might  have  conceived  on  account  of  the  mortifying 
disappointment  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  late  conclave.  His  success 
exceeded  his  most  sancuine  expectations ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  diuring 
a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Enigland,  he  gained  not  only  the  king  and  the 
minister,  but  the  nation  itseli  Henry,  whose  vanity  was  sensibly  flattered 
by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by  the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor 
treated  him  on  every  occasion,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The 
cardinal,  foreseeing,  from  Adrian's  age  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacancjr  in 
the  papal  see,  dissembled  or  foreot  his  resentment ;  and  as  Charles,  besides 
augmenting  the  pensions  which  be  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his 
promise  of  favouring  his  pretensions  to  the  papacy  with  all  his  interest,  he 
endeavoured  to  merit  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
latter,  by  fresh  services.  The  nation,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  its  monarch,  and 
pleased  with  the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by 
creating  the  earl  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  indiuation  to 
commence  hostilities  than  Henry  nimself. 

In  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  England,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surreysailed  with  such  forces  as  were  reieuly,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Normandy.  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Bretagne,  where  he  plundered  and 
burnt  Morlaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consequence.  After  these  slight 
excursions,  attended  with  greater  dishonour  than  damage  to  France,  he 
repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal  army,  consisting  of 
sixteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having  joinea  the  Flemish  troops  under 
the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy.  The  army  which  Francis  hail 
assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to  these  united  bodies ;  but  during  the 
long  wars  between  the  two  nations  the  French  had  discovered  the  proper 
meniod  of  defending  their  countrjr  against  the  En^^Iish.  They  had  been  taught 
1  y  their  misfortunes  to  avoid  a  pitdied  battle  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to 
**  Jonnial  <U  LoalM  de  Savole,  p.  US. 
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endeavour,  bj  throwing  garrisons  into  eteiy  place  capable  of  resistance,  by 
watching  all  the  enemy's  motions^  by  intercepting  their  convoys,  attackiug 
their  aavanoed  posts,  and  harassing  them  continually  with  their  numerous 
cavalry,  to  ruin  them  with  the  length  of  war,  or  to  beat  them  by  piecemeaL 
This  plan  the  duke  of  Venddme,  the  French  general  in  Picardv,  pursued  with 
no  less  prudence  than  success,  and  not  only  prevented  Surrey  from  taking  any 
town  of  importance,  but  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  army,  greatly  reduoed 
by  tetigue,  oy  want  of  provisions,  and  by  the  loss  which  it  had  sustained  in 
several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the  most  general  that  had  hitherto 
been  kindled  in  Europe ;  ana  though  Francis,  bv  his  mother's  ill-timed  resent- 
ment, by  the  disgusting  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the  caprice  of  the  mer- 
cenary troops  which  he  employed,  had  lost  his  conquests  in  Italy,  yet  all  the 
Eowers  comoined  against  him  nad  not  been  able  to  make  anv  impression  on  his 
ereditary  dominions ;  and  wherever  they  either  intended  or  attempted  an 
attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive  them. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other's  strength,  Solynian 
the  Magnificent  entered  Hungary  with  a  numerous  army,  and,  investing 
Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  against  the 
Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  seat,  at  that  tune, 
of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small  state  he  attacked  with 
such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have  been  accustomed,  in  every  age, 
to  bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  town  defended  by  a  garrison  consisting  of 
five  thousand  soldiers  andsix  hundred  knights,  under  the  command  of  Villiers 
de  L'Isle  Adam,  the  grand  master,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him 
worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin 
to  suspect  the  destination  of  Solyman's  vast  armaments  than  he  despatched 
messengers  to  all  the  Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common 
enemy.  But  though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the 
great  bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  East,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its 
knights  as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms, — though 
Adnan,  with  a  zeal  which  oe»me  the  head  and  father  of  the  Church,  exhorted 
the  contending  powers  to  foraet  their  private  quarrels,  and,  by  uniting  their 
arms,  to  prevent  the  infidels  m>m  destroying  a  society  which  did  honour  to  the 
Christian  name,— yet  so  violent  and  implacable  was  the  animosity  of  both 
parties  that,  reguxlless  of  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  all  Europe,  and 
unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand  master  or  the  admonitions  of  the  pqpe^ 
thev  sufTered  Solyman  to  carry  on  his  operations  against  Rhodes  without  ois- 
turnance.  The  grand  master,  after  inG3:edible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience, 
and  of  military  conduct,  during  a  siege  of  six  mouths,— after  sustaining  many 
assaults,  and  disputing  every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy,— was  obliged  at 
last  to  yield  to  numbers ;  ana,  having  obtained  an  honourable  ci»itulation 
from  the  sultan,  who  admured  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  the 
town,  which  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  destitute  of  every  resource.*' 
Charles  and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom 
by  their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  eaually  to  both.  The 
emperor,  by  wajr  of  reparation,  granted  the  knignts  of  St  J  ohn  the  small  island 
of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  tneir  residence,  retaining,  though  with  less  power 
and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit,  and  implacable  enmity  to  the  infidels.  - 
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Charles,  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hostilities  hegun  hetween 
France  and  England,  took  leave  of  Henry,  and  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1522.  He  found  that  country  just  beginning  to  recover  order  and 
strength  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  during 
his  absence ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which,  as  it  was  but  little 
connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in  Europe,  hath  been  reserved 
to  this  place. 

Ko  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  cortes  assembled  in  Qalicia  had  voted  the 
emperor  tkjree  gifty  without  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  one  grievance,  than 
it  exdted  universal  indignation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  considered  them- 
8elv»,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  as  guardians  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Oastilian  commons,  finding  that  no  r^ard  was  paid  to  the 
TenK)nstrances  of  their  deputies  a^inst  that  unconstitutional  grant,  took  arras 
with  tumultuarv  violence,  and,  seizing  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were  forti- 
fied, attacked  tne  alcazar  or  castle,  wnich  tney  soon  obliged  the  governor  to 
surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  they  deprived  of  all  authority  every 
person  whom  they  suspected  of  any  attachment  to  the  court,  established  a 
}x>pnlar  form  of  government,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  parishes 
m  the  city,  and  levied  troops  in  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the 
people  in  these  insurrections  was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
oommendator  of  Castile,  a  voung  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  possessed  of  the  talents,  as  well  as  of  the  ambition,  which,  in 
times  of  civil  discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.*    [1520.1 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  eflfects  still  niore  fatal 
Tordesillas,  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  late  cortes,  had  voted  for  the 
donative,  and,  being  a  bola  and  haughty  man,  ventured,  upon  his  return,  to 
call  t<^ther  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  great  church,  that  he  might  give  them, 
'according  to  custom,  an  account  of  ms  conduct  m  the  assembly.  But  the 
multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence  in  attempting  to  justify  what  they 
thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  church  with  the  utmost  fury, 

*  SttidoTal,  p.  Tt. 
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and,  seizing  the  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged  him  through  the  streets,  with  a 
thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards  the  place  of  public  execution.  In  vain 
did  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  in  procession  with  the  holy  sacrament  in 
order  to  appease  their  rage.  In  vain  did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by 
which  the^  passed  conjure  them  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least 
to  allow  him  time  to  confess,  and  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Without 
listening  to  the  dictates  either  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out,  "  That 
the  hangman  alone  could  absolve  such  a  traitor  to  his  country ; "  they  then 
hurried  him  along  with  greater  violence ;  and.  perceiving  that  he  had  expired 
under  their  hands,  they  hung  him  up  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  common 
gibbet'  The  same  spirit  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and 
several  other  cities ;  and  though  their  representatives,  talung  warning  from 
the  fate  of  Tordesillas,  had  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely 
flight,  they  were  burnt  in  etiigy,  their  houses  razed  to  the  groimd,  and 
their  effects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one  in 
those  licentious  multitudes  would  touch  anything,  however  valuable,  which 
had  belonged  to  them.* 

Adrian,  at  that  time  regent  of  Spain,  had  scarcely  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Valladolid  when  he  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of  these 
insurrections.  He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  council  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  The  councillors  differed  in 
opinion,  some  insisting  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  this  audacious  spirit  in 
its  infancy  by  a  severe  execution  of  justice,  others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity 
a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  be  incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  beyond 
Wf  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill-timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former,  being 
warmly  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  president  of  the  council,  a 
person  of  great  authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  ny 
Adrian,  whose  zeal  to  support  his  master's  authority  hurried  mm  into  a 
taieasure  to  which,  from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  averse.  He  commanded  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  to 
repair  instantly  to  Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  and  to 
"proceed  against  the  delinquents  according  to  law ;  and.  lest  the  people  should 
be  so  outrageous  as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  consideraole  body  of  troops  was 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might  expect 
from  a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unforgiving  temper,  took  arms 
with  one  consent,  and,  having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men,  shut  their  gates 
against  him.  Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  insult,  denomiced  them  rebels  and 
outlaws,  and,  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the  town,  hoped  that  it 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and,  having  received  a  considerable 
reinforcement  from  Toledo,  under  the  command  of  Paailla,  attacked  Ronquillo, 
and  forced  him  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  military  cnest* 
[1522.] 

Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Ponseca,  whom  the  emperor  had 
appom ted  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an  army 
and  to  besiege  S^via  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
where  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast  ma^zine  of  military  stores, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  battering  cannon,  or  to  destroy 
their  countrymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been  prepared  against  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom.    Ponseca,  who  could  not  execute  his  orders  without 
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artilleiy,  detennmed  to  seize  the  magazine  by  force ;  and.  the  citizens  standing 
on  their  defence,  he  assaitlted  the  town  with  great  briskness ;  but  his  troo[>a 
were  so  warmly  received  that,  despairing  of  carrying  the  place,  he  set  fire  to 
some  of  the  houses,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls  in  order 
to  save  their  families  and  effects.  Instead  of  that,  the  expedient  to  which 
be  had  recourse  served  only  to  increase  their  fury,  and  he  was  repulsed  with 
great  disgrace ;  while  the  tlames,  spreading  from  street  to  street,  reduced  to 
ashes  almost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in 
Spain,  and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
cities.  As  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  aoproaching 
fair,  the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  universally.  This,  adaed  to  the 
impression  which  such  a  cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed  to 
the  horrors  of  dvil  war,  enraged  the  CastiUans  almost  to  madness.  Fonseca 
became  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the  name  of  incen- 
diary, and  enemy  to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Valladolid,  whom  the 
presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  declared  that  they  could  no 
longer  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen.  Taking 
arms  with  no  less  fury  than  the  other  cities,  they  burnt  Fonsecas  house  to  the 
ground,  elected  new  magistrates,  raised  soldiers,  appointed  officers  to  command 
theni,  and  guarded  their  walk  with  as  much  diligence  as  if  an  enemy  had  been 
rauiy  to  attack  them. 

The  cardinal,  though  virtuous  and  disinterested,  and  capable  of  governing 
the  kingdom  with  honour  in  times  of  tranquillity,  possessed  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  sagacity  necessary  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding  himself 
unable  to  check  these  outrages  committed  under  his  own  eye,  he  attempted  to 
appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded  his  orders  and 
had  by  his  rasn  conduct  offenaed  him  as  much  as  he  had  injured  them. 
This  condescension,  the  eflfect  of  irresolution  and  timidity,  rendered  the  male- 
contents  bolder  and  more  insolent ;  and  the  cardinal  havmg  soon  after  recalled 
Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  which  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as 
the  treasury,  drained  by  the  rapaciousness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had 
received  no  supply  from  the  great  cities,  which  were  all  in  arms,  the  people 
were  left  at  mil  liberty  to  act  without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow 
of  power  remained  in  his  hands. 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  the  effect  merely  of  pojnilar  and 
tumultuary  lage :  they  umed  at  obtaining  redress  of  their  political  grievances. 
and  an  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basis,  objects  worthy  of  all 
the  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contending  for  them.  The  feudal  govern- 
ment in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  in 
any  other  of  the  great  European  kingdoms.  This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
number  of  great  cities  in  that  country,  a  circumstance  I  have  already  taken 
notioe  of,  and  which  contributes  more  than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  feudal  institutions  and  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  form  of 
government  The  inhabitants  of  every  city  formed  a  great  corporation,  with 
valuable  immunities  and  privileges ;  they  were  delivered  from  a  state  of 
subjection  and  vassalage ;  they  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the 
l^pslature  ;  they  had  acquired  the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  cannot 
subsist ;  th^  had  accumulated  wealth  by  engaging  in  commerce ;  and,  being 
free  and  inaependent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  guardians  of 
the  public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  internal  government 
estahlished  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries  where 
despotic  power  prevails  most,  is  democratical  and  republican,  rendered  the 
idea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.    Their  representatives  in  the  cortes 
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were  accustomed,  with  eqiial  spirit,  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  king 
and  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  their  own  order ;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the  remaining  encumbrances 
with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policy,  favourable  only  to  the  nobles,  had  bur- 
dened them ;  and,  conscious  of  ueing  one  of  the  most  considerable  orders  in 
the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the  most  powerful. 

The  present  juncture  appeared  fovourable  tor  pushing  any  new  claim. 
Their  sovereign  was  al^eut  from  his  dominions ;  by  the  ill-conduct  of  his 
ministers  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects ;  the  people, 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though  without  concert, 
almost  by  ^eral  consent ;  they  were  animated  with  rage  capable  of  carrying 
them  to  the  most  violent  extremes ;  the  royal  treasury  was  exhausted,  the 
kingdom  destitute  of  troops,  and  the  government  committed  to  a  stranger,  of 
great  virtue,  indeed,  but  of  abilities  unequal  to  such  a  trust  The  first  care 
of  Padilla  and  the  other  popular  leaders,  who  observed  and  deterumied  to 
improve  these  circumstances,  was  to  establish  some  form  of  union  or  associa- 
tion among  the  malecontents,  that  they  might  act  with  greater  regularity  and 
pursue  one  common  end ;  and  as  the  different  cities  had  been  prompted  to 
take  arms  br  the  same  motives,  and  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
as  a  distinct  body  from  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this  difficult 
A  general  convention  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appearod 
there  in  the  name  of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in 
the  oortes.  They  all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  service  of  the  king  and  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and, 
assuming  the  name  of  the  "  holy  junta,"  or  association,  proceeded  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing  its 
grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself  was  the  nomination  of  a 
foreigner  to  be  regent :  this  they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  of 
their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  their  name  to  lay  aside  all  the 
ensi^  of  his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the  exercise  of  a  juris- 
diction which  they  had  pronounced  illegal.^ 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  resolution,  Padilla  accom- 
plished an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After  relieving 
Segovi%  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillas,  the  nlaoe  where  the  unhappy 
Queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and,  being  favoured 
by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and  became  master  of  her 
person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian  had  n^Iected  to  take  proper  pre- 
cautions.* Padilla  waited  immediately  upon  the  queen,  and,  accosting  her 
with  that  profound  respect  which  she  exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom 
she  deigned  to  admit  into  her  jpr^ence,  acquainted  her  at  large  with  the 
miserable  condition  of  her  Castuian  subjects  under  the  government  of  her 
son,  wAo,  being  destitute  of  experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreign  ministers 
to  treat  them  with  such  rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened 
out  of  a  lethar^,  expressed  &;reat  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  told  him 
that,  as  she  had  never  heara,  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
or  known  the  sufferings  of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  but 
that  now  she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy.  ^  And  in  the 
mean  time,"  added  she,  **  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare.''    Padilla^  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to 
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Jus  wishes,  mistook  this  lucid  intenral  of  reason  for  a  perfect  return  of  that 
faculty,  and,  acqiiaintiiig  the  junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them  to 
remove  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  in  that  place.  This  was 
instantly  done ;  but  though  Joanna  received  very  graciously  an  address  of 
the  junta  beseeching  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  in  token  of  her  compliance,  admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kiss  her  hand,— 
though  she  was  present  at  a  tournament  held  on  that  occasion,  and  seemed 
highljr  satisfied  with  both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  conducted  with  great 
magnificence  in  order  to  please  her,— she  soon  reli^Mied  into  her  former 
melancholy  and  suUenness,  and  could  never  be  brought,  bv  any  ar^ments  or 
entreaties,  to  sign  any  one  paper  necessary  for  the  despatch  of  business.' 

The  junta,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried  on 
all  their  deliberations  in  the  name  of  Joanna ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idolized  the  memory  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and  immoderate 
joy,  and,  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it  to  a  miraculous 
uiterposition  of  Heaven  in  order  to  rescue  their  countiy  from  the  oppression 
of  foreigners.  The  junta,  conscious  of  the  reputation  and  power  woich  they 
had  acauired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  rojal  authority,  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  reauiring  Adrian  to  resien  the  omce  of  regent :  they  detachMl 
Padilla  to  Yallaaolid  with  a  considerame  bodj  of  troops,  ordering  hun  to  seize 
such  members  of  the  council  as  were  still  m  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to 
Tordesilias,  and  to  brine  away  the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives, 
and  treasury  books.  Padilla^  who  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  the  deliverer 
of  his  country,  executed  his  commission  with  great  exactnau;  permitting 
Adrian,  however,  still  to  reside  in  Valladdid,  though  only  as  a  private  person 
and  without  any  shadow  of  power.' 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  transactions  were  trans- 
mitted while  he  was  "still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  imprudence 
and  that  of  his  ministers  in  having  despised  too  long  the  murmurs  and  re- 
montrances  of  the  Castilians.  He  oeheid  with  deep  concern  a  kingdom  the 
most  vahmble  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the  strength  and  sinews 
of  his  power,  just  readjr  to  disown  his  authority  and  on  the  point  of  being 
plunged  in  ail  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But,  though  his  presence  might  have 
averted  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  time,  visit  Spain  without  endan- 
sering  the  imperial  crown  and  allowing  the  French  king  full  leisure  to  execute 
Els  ambitious  schemes.  The  only  point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon  was, 
whether  he  should  attempt  to  gam  the  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  con- 
oessions,  or  prepare  directly  to  suppress  them  by  force ;  and  ne  resolved  to 
make  tnal  of  the  former,  wnile  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success, 
be  prepared  for  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all 
the  cities  of  Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  gentle  terms,  and  with  asau^ 
ranees  of  full  pardon,  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had 
continued  faithful  not  to  exact  from  thera  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late 
cortes,  and  offered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he 
enga^  that  no  otiice  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native 
Castilians.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to 
appear  with  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  those  of  the  crown, 
against  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  he  appointed  the  high 
admiral,  Don  Fadrique  Enriques,  and  the  high  constable  of  Castile,  Don 
liiigo  de  Valasoo,  two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regente 
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of  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  ^th  Adrian ;  and  he  gave  them  full  power 
and  instnictiouB,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  malecontents  sfiouid  render  it  neoes- 
sary.  to  vindicate  the  royal  aiithoritjr  by  force  of  anus.* 

Tnese  concessions,  which  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Spain  would  have  fully 
satisfied  the  people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The  junt% 
relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their  authority, 
elated  with  the  success  which  hitherto  had  accompanied  all  their  undertakings, 
and  seeing  no  military  force  collected  to  defeat  or  obstruct  their  designs, 
aimed  at  a  more  thorough  reformation  of  political  abuses.  They  had  teen 
employed  for  some  time  in  pre^mring  a  renionstrance,  containing  a  large 
enumeration,  not  only  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  craved  redress,  but  of 
such  new  rej?ulations  as  they  thought  necessary  for  the  security  of  tlieir 
liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  us  divided  into  many  articles  relating  to 
all  the  different  members  of  which  the  constitution  was  composed,  as  well  as 
the  various  departments  in  the  administration  of  government,  furnishes  us 
with  more  authentic  evidence  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  junta  than  can 
be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in 
times  when  it  became  fashionable,  and  even  necessary^  to  represent  the 
conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  the  worst  light  and  as  flowing  from  the  worst 
motives.  After  a  long  preamble  concerning  the  various  oilamities  under 
which  the  nation  groaned,  and  the  errors  and  corruption  in  government  to 
which  these  were  to  be  imputi^,  they  take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience 
wherewith  the  people  had  endured  them,  until  self-preservation,  and  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  their  country,  had  obliged  tbeui  to  assemble,  in  order  to 
provide  in  a  legal  manner  for  their  own  safety  and  that  of  the  constitution. 
For  this  purpose  they  demanded  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  return 
to  his  Snanibh  dominions  and  reside  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs  had 
done ;  tnat  he  would  not  niaiTy  but  with  consent  of  the  cortes ;  that  if  he 
should  be  obliged  at  any  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  appoint  any  foreigner  to  be  recent ;  that  the  present  nomination  of  Car- 
dinal Adrian  to  that  otiice  shall  instantly  be  declared  void ;  that  he  would 
not,  at  his  return,  bring  along  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strangers ; 
that  no  foreign  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  the 
kingdom ;  that  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  ofhce 
or  benefice  either  in  church  or  state ;  that  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized ; 
that  free  quarters  shall  not  be  granted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members  of  the 
king's  household,  for  any  longer  time  than  six  days,  and  that  only  when  the 
court  is  in  a  progress  ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  state 
they  were  in  at  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella ;  that  all  alienations  of  the  royal 
demesnes  or  revenues  since  the  queen's  death  shall  be  resumed ;  that  all  new 
ofiices  created  since  that  period  shall  be  abolished  ;  that  the  subsidy  granted 
by  the  late  cortes  in  Gaiicia  shall  not  be  exacted ;  that  in  all  future  cortes 
each  city  shall  send  one  representative  of  the  clergy,  one  of  the  gentry,  and 
one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  his  own  order ;  tliat  the  crown 
shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  its  represen- 
tatives ;  that  no  member  of  the  cortes  shall  receive  an  office  or  pension  from 
the  king,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  of  his  family,  under  pain  of  deaUi  and 
confiscation  of  his  goods  ;  that  each  city  or  community  shall  pay  a  competent 
salary  to  its  representative  for  his  maintenance  during  his  attendance  on  the 
cortes ;  that  the  cortes  shall  assemble  once  in  three  jrears  at  least,  whether 
summoned  by  the  king  or  not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of 
the  articles  now  agreed  upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affiiirs ;  that 
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the  rewards  which  have  hccn  given  or  promised  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
cortes  held  in  Galicia  shall  be  revoked ;  that  it  shall  be  declared  a  capital 
crime  to  send  ^old,  silver,  or  jewels  out  of  the  kinj^dom ;  that  judges  shall 
have  fixed  salanes  assigned  them,  and  shall  not  receive  any  share  of  the  fines 
and  forfeitures  of  persons  condemned  by  them  ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of 
persons  accused  shall  be  valid  if  given  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time  obtained,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  commons,  shall  be  revoked  ;  that  the  government  of  cities  or 
towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen  ;  that  the  possessions  of  the 
nobility  shall  be  subject  to  all  pnblic  taxes,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  such  as  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  royal  patrimonv  since  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand,  and  if  Uie  king  do  not  within  thirty  days  appoint 
persons  properly  qualified  for  that  service,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  cortes  to 
nominate  tnem  ;  that  indulgences  shall  not  be  preached  or  dispersed  in  the 
kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  them  be  examined  and  approved  of 
by  the  cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  indulgences  shall 
be  faithfully  employed  in  carrying  on  war  against  the  infidels ;  that  such  prelates 
as  do  not  reside  in  their  dioceses  six  months  in  the  year  shall  forfeit  their 
revenues  dnrinc  the  time  they  are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  judges  and 
their  officers  shall  not  exact  greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the 
seailar  courts ;  that  the  present  ardibishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be 
compelled  to  resign  that  aignity,  which  shall  be  conferred  upon  a  Oastilian  ; 
that  the  king  shall  ratify  and  holdj  as  good  service  done  to  him  and  to  the 
kingdom,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  junta,  and  pardon  any  irregularites  which 
the  cities  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  go<^  cause  ;  that 
he  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  these 
articles,  and  on  no  occasion  attempt  either  to  elude  or  to  repeal  them  ;  and 
that  he  shall  never  solicit  the  pope  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  him  a  dis- 
pensation or  absolution  from  this  oath  and  promise.** 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  by  the  junta  to  their  sovereign.  As 
the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  originally  the 
same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  which  arose  from  them  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Castilians  attempted 
to  establish  on  this  occasion  differ  little  from  those  which  other  nations  Lave 
laboured  to  procure  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarchs  for  liberty.  The 
grievances  complained  of  and  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  English  commons 
in  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ]}articularly  resemble 
those  upon  which  the  junta  now  insii-ted.  But  the  principles  of  liberty  seem 
to  have  been  better  understood  at  this  period  by  the  Castilians  than  by  any 
other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had  acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect 
to  their  own  rights  and  privil^es  ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous 
sentiments  concerning  government,  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political 
knowledge  to  which  the  English  themselves  did  not  attain  until  more  than  a 
century  afterwards. 

It  is  not  improbable,  howeyer,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority  and  emboldened  by  success, 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  junta  to  propose  innovations  which, 
by  alarming  the  other  members  ot  the  constitution,  proved  fatal  to  their  cause. 
The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favoured  or  conniyed  at  their  pro- 
ceedings, while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress  to  such  grievances  as 
had  b«en  occasioned  by  the  king's  want  of  experience  and  by  the  imprudence 
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and  rapaciousness  of  his  foreign  ministers,  were  filled  with  indi^tion  when 
the  junta  b^;an  to  touch  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  plainly  saw  that 
the  measure:!  of  the  commons  tended  no  less  to  break  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  resentment 
which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of  Adrian's  promotion  to  the  regency 
abated  cousiderably  u^n  the  emperor's  raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to 
ioint  Dower  with  him  m  that  othce ;  and,  as  their  pride  and  dignity  were  Jess 
hurt  b^  suffering  the  prince  to  possess  an  extensive  prerogative  than  by 
admittmg  the  high  preteusions  of  the  people,  they  determined  to  give  their 
sovereign  the  assistance  which  he  had  demanded  of  them,  and  began  to  assemble 
their  vassals  for  that  i>urpose. 

The  junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer  to 
their  remonstrance,  whicn  they  had  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  presents 
The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  immediately  for  Germany ; 
but,  having  received  at  dilferent  places  certain  intelligence  from  court  that 
they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there  without  endan(|[ering  their  lives,  they 
stopped  short  in  their  joiu-ney,  and  acquainted  the  junta  of  the  informii- 
tion  which  had  been  given  them.*^  This  excited  such  violent  passions  as 
transported  the  whole  i>arty  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation. 
That  a  king  of  Castile  should  den^  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or 
refuse  to  listen  to  their  humble  petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny 
so  unprecedented  and  intolerable  that  nothing  now  remained  but  with  arms 
in  their  hands  to  drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encom- 
passed the  throne,  who,  after  having  devourcKl  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom, 
found  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the 
ears  of  their  sovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which 
had  formerly  been  made,  for  depriving  Charles,  during  the  life  of  his  mother, 
of  the  r^gal  titles  and  authority  which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon- 
hun,  from  a  false  supposition  of  her  total  inability  for  government  Some 
proposed  to  provide  a  proper  person  to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  by  marnring  the  queen  to  the  prince  of  Calabria,  the  heir  of  the 
Aragonese  kmes  of  Naples,  who  had  been  aetained  in  prison  since  the  time 
that  Ferdinaud  had  dispossessed  his  ancestors  of  their  crown.  All  agreed 
that,  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  redress  and  security  merely  by  presenting  their 
requests  to  their  sovereign  had  kept  them  too  long  in  a  state  of  inaction  and 
prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  necessary  to  collect  their  whole 
force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  in  opposing  this  fatal  combination 
of  the  king  and  the  nobility  against  their  hberties." 

They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  disputes  arose 
concerning  the  command  of  this  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the  people  and 
soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of  this  honour.  But 
Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de  Uruena,  a  young  noble- 
man of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the  commons  out  of  private  resent- 
iiient  against  the  emperor,  the  respect  due  to  his  birth,  together  with  a  secret 
desire  of  disappointing  Padilla,  of  whose  popularity  many  members  of  the 
junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him  the  oltice  of  general ;  though  he  soon 
gave  them  a  fatal  proof  that  he  possessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abilities, 
nor  the  steadiness  which  that  important  station  required 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
their  troops,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in  nombu', 
excelled  them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  They  had  drawn  a  con- 
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siderable  body  of  regular  and  yeteran  infantry  out  of  Nayarrei  Their  cayaliy, 
which  formeci  the  cEief  strength  of  their  army,  consisted  mostly  of  gentlemen 
accustomed  to  the  military  life  and  animated  with  the  martial  spirit  {)eculiar 
to  their  order  in  that  age.  The  infihntry  of  the  junta  was  formed  entirely  of 
citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms.  The  small 
body  of  cavalry  which  they  had  been  able  to  raise  was  composed  of  persona  of . 
ignoble  birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to  the  service  into  which  they  entered. 
The  character  of  the  generals  dittered  no  less  than  that  of  their  troons.  The 
royalists  were  commanded  by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  the  constable's  eldest  son, 
an  officer  of  great  experience  and  of  distinguished  abilitiea 

Giron  marched  with  his  armv  directly  to  Rioseco,  and,  seizing  the  villages 
and  passes  around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged  either  to 
surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fight  with  disadvants^  befora  all 
their  troops  were  assembled.  But  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor  his  troops  the 
patience  and  discipline,  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.  The 
Conde  de  Haro  found  Uttie  difficulty  in  conducting  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment through  all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Giron,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  reduce  it  advanced  suddenly  to  VillMMmda,  a  place  belonging  to  the  con- 
stable, in  which  the  enemy  had  their  chief  magazine  of  provisions.  By  this 
ill-judked  motion  he  left  Tordesillas  open  to  the  royalists,  whom  the  Conde  de 
Haro  led  thither  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch ;  and 
attacking  the  town,  in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  re^ment 
of  priests  raised  by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  break  of  day,  forced  his  way 
into  it,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  queen's  person, 
took  prisoners  many  members  of  the  junta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with 
the  other  ensigns  of  government 

By  tliis  fatal  blow  the  junta  lost  all  the  reputation  and  authority  which  they 
had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands  ;  such  of  the  nobl^ 
as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their  choice  now  joined  the 
regents,  with  all  their  forces;  and  an  universal  consternation  seized  the 
partisans  of  the  commons.  This  was  much  increased  by  the  suspicions  they 
began  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  they  loudly  accused  of  having  betrayed 
TordesiUas  to  the  enemy ;  and,  though  that  charge  seems  to  have  been  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalists  being  owing  to  Giron's  ill 
conduct  rather  than  to  his  treachery,  he  so  entirely  lost  credit  with  his  party 
that  he  resigned  bis  commission  and  retired  to  one  of  his  castles." 

Such  members  of  the  junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at  Tordesillas 
fled  to  Valladolid ;  and,  as  it  would  have  reauired  long  time  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  they  made  choice  among 
themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom  they  committed  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  Their  army,  which  grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival 
of  troops  from  different  ^rts  of  the  kingdom,  marched  likewise  to  Valladolid ; 
and,  Padilla  being  appointed  commander-in-chief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery 
revived,  and  the  whole  party,  forgetting  the  late  misfortune,  continued  to 
express  the  same  ardent  zeal  for  the  hberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same 
im^acabie  animosity  against  their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of  was  money  to  pay  their  troops.  A  ^nreat 
part  of  their  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Flemings ; 
the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsiderable ;  commerce  of  every 
kind  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  sum  which  it  yielded  decreased  daily ; 
and  the  junta  were  afraid  of  disgusting  the  people  by  burdening  them  with 
new  impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age,  they  were  little  accustomed.    But  from 
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this  difficulty  they  were  extricated  by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilia's  wife,  a 
woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great  abilities,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  animated 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  junta.  She,  with  a 
boldness  superior  to  those  superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex, 
proposed  to  seize  all  the  rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo ;  but,  lest  that  action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  ofl'end  the 
people,  she  and  her  retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  in 
mournine  habits,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating  their  breastsL  and,  falling 
on  their  Knees,  implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  sne  was  about 
to  violate.  By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  of 
sacrilege,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  good  cause 
had  constrained  her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she 
stripped  the  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  junta.**  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain 
their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  by  the 
Flemings  or  seized  bv  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen's  jewels, 
together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply  them  to  that 
purpose ;  and  when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way  ol  loan 
from  the  king  of  Portugal.** 

The  nobihtv  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  ra-oceed  to  extremities  with 
the  junta.  They  were  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  commons 
against  the  Flemings  ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the  remon- 
strance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourable  not  only  for  redressing  past 
grievances,  but  for  rendering  the  constitution  more  perfect  and  secure  by  new 
regulations ;  they  were  afraid  that,  while  the  two  orders  of  which  the  legis- 
lature was  composed  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual  hostilities,  the 
crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  ruin  or  weakness  of  both,  and  encroach  no 
less  on  the  independence  of  the  nobles  than  on  the  privileges  of  the  commons. 
To  this  disposition  were  owing  the  frequent  overtures  of  peace  which  the 
regents  made  to  the  hinta,  and  the  continual  negotiations  they  carried  on 
during  the  progress  of  their  military  operations.  Nor  were  the  terms  which 
they  offered  unreasonable ;  for,  on  conoition  that  the  junta  would  pass  from  a 
few  articles  most  subversive  of  the  royal  authority  or  inconsistent  with  the 
richts  of  the  nobility,  thev  ensiaged  to  procure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their 
other  demands,  whicn  if  he,  through  the  influence  of  evil  counsellors,  riiouid 
refuse,  several  of  the  nobles  promised  to  join  with  the  commons  in  their 
endeavours  to  extort  it**  Such  divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  the  jimta  as  prevented  their  deliberating  calmly  or  judging  with 
prudence.  Some  of  the  cities  which  had  entered  into  the  confederacy  were 
filled  with  that  mean  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other  which  rivalsnip  in 
commerce  or  in  grandeur  is  apt  to  in^ire ;  the  constable,  bv  his  influence  and 
promises,  had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos  to  abandon  the  junta, 
and  other  noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities  ;  no 
person  had  arisen  among  the  commons  of  such  superior  abilities  or  elevation 
of  mind  as  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their  affairs ;  Padilla,  their  gNiend,  was 
a  man  of  popular  qiuilities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of  highest 
rank  who  adhered  to  the  junta  ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the  people  to  view 
with  suspicion  every  person  of  noble  birth  who  joined  their  party ;  so  that  the 
strongest  marks  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust,  and  mediocrity  of  genius 
appeared  in  all  their  proceedings  at  this  time.     After  many  consultations 
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held  conoeming  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents,  they  snffered  themselves 
to  be  80  carried  away  by  resentment  against  the  nobility  that,  rejecting  all 
thoughts  of  acoommodation,  they  threatened  to  strip  them  of  the  crown  lands, 
which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped,  and  to  re-annex  these  to  the  royal 
domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme,  whidi  wo^ild  at  once  have  annmi-. 
lated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had  been  struggling,  by  rendering  the 
kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  independent  of  their  subjects,  they  were  so- 
intent  that  thejr  now  exclaimed  with  less  vehemence  against  toe  exactions  of. 
the  foreign  ministers  than  against  the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the. 
nobles,  and  seemed  to  hope  that  they  might  make  peace  with  Charles  by. 
offering  to  enrich  him  with  their  spoils. 

The  success  which  PadiUa  had  met  with  in  several  small  rencounters,  and 
in  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members  of 
the  junta  mto  this  measure,  filling  them  with  such  conhdence  in  the  valour  of 
their  troops  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victory  over  the  royalists.  PadilhL 
that  his  army  might  not  remain  inactive  while  nushed  with  good  fortune,  laid 
siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength  and  imi^ortance  than  any 
that  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  suffi- 
cient garrison ;  and  though  the  besieffed  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the 
admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them,  ne  took  the  town  bv  storm,  and  give  it 
np  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  If  he  had  marchea  instantly  with  his 
victorious  armv  to  Tordesillas,  the  head -quarters  of  the  rojalists,  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  makine  an  effectual  imi^ression  on  their  troops,  whom  he 
would  have  found  in  astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations  and  far 
from  being  of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him  battle.  But  tne  fickleness  and 
imprudence  of  the  junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all 
popular  associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they 
listened  again  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short 
suspension  of  arras.  This  u^otiation  terminated  in  nothing ;  but,  while  it 
was  carrying  on,  many  of  PadiTla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Torrelobaton,  and 
others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  length  of  the  campaign,  deserted."  The 
constable,  too,  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces  at  Bdrgos  and  to  prepare 
everything  for  taking  the  fidd  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  expired  he  effected 
a  junction  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla's  efforts  to  prevent 
it  They  advanced  immediately  towards  Torrelobaton ;  and  Padiila,  finding 
the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst  not  risk  a  battle, 
attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro,  which  if  he  could  have  accomplished,  the  inva- 
sion of  Navarre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the  necessity  which  the 
r^nts  must  have  been  under  of  detaching  men  to  that  kingdom,  might  have 
saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sensible  how  fatal  the  consequences 
would.be  of  suffering  him  to  escape,  marched  with  such  rapidity  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry  that  he  came  up  with  him  near  Villalar,  and,  without  waiting 
for  his  infantry,  advanced  to  the  attack.  Padilla's  army,  fati^ied  and  dis- 
heartened by  tneir  precipitate  retreat,  which  they  could  not  distinguish  from 
a  flighty  happened  at  that  time  to  be  passing  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which 
such  a  violent  rain  had  fallen  that  the  soldiers  sunk  almost  to  the  knees  at 
every  step,  and  remained  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the 
royalists  had  brought  along  with  them.  All  these  circumstances  so  discon- 
certed and- intimidated  raw  soldiers  that,  without  facing  the  enemy  or  making 
any  resistance,  they  fied  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilla  exerted  himself 
with  extraordinary  courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in 
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Tain ;  fear  rendering  them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties.  Upon 
which,  finding  matters  irretrievable,  and  resolving  not  to  survive  the  disgrace 
of  that  day  and  the  ruin  of  his  piarty,  he  rusted  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  being  wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.    His 

Srincipal  officers  shared  the  same  fate  ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
epart  unhurt,  the  nobles  being  too  generous  to  lull  men  who  threw  down 
their  arms." 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  to  linger  long  in  ex- 
pectation of  what  should  befoU  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
nead.  though  without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crime  being  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  supersede  the  formaliU'  of  a  legal  process.  He  was  led 
nistantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo  and  I>on  Francis  Mai- 
donada,  the  former  commander  of  the  S^govians,  and  the  latter  of  the  troops 
of  Salamanca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  calm  but  undaunted 
fortitude ;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer,  expressed  some  indignation  at 
hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he  checked  him  by  observing,  **  That 
yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  displayed  the  spirit  of  gentlemen ;  tms  day  to 
die  with  the  meekness  of  Christians.^  Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife 
and  to  the  community  of  Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the 
former  with  a  manly  and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exulta- 
tion natural  to  one  who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country.**    After  this,  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.    Most  of  the  Spanish 


"  Sandoy&l,  345,  etc.— P.  Martrr.  Ep.,  T2n. 
— MiniAiia,  Gontin.,  p.  96. — Rpltoine  de  U 
Vida  y  Hechos  del  Kmperador  Carlos  V.,  por 
I).  Juan  Anton,  de  Vera  j  Zufiiga,  4to,  Ma- 
drid, 1627,  p.  19. 

"  The  strain  of  these  letters  Is  so  eloquent 
and  high-spirited  that  I  have  translated  them 
fur  the  entertainment  of  my  readeis : 

THB  LCnift  OF  DOW   JOHIT    PADILLA   TO    HIS 
WIFB. 

"Seflora,— 

**  If  your  grief  did  not  afflict  me  more  than 
my  own  death,  I  should  deem  rnvself  per- 
fectly happy.  For,  the  end  of  life  being  orr- 
tain  to  all  men,  the  Almighty  confers  a  mark 
of  distintruishlng  favour  upon  that  person  Tor 
whom  be  appoints  a  death  such  as' mine, 
which,  though  lamented  by  many,  is  never- 
theless acceptable  unto  him.  It  would  re- 
quire mure  time  than  I  now  have  to  write 
anything  that  could  afford  yon  consolation. 
I'hat  my  enemies  will  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  delay  the  reception  of  that  crown 
which  I  hope  to  ei^y.  You  may  bewail  your 
own  loKS,  but  not  my  death,  which,  being  so 
honourable,  ought  not  to  be  lamented  by  any. 
My  soul,  for  nothing  else  is  left  to  me,  I  be- 
queath to  you.  Yon  will  receive  it  as  the 
thing  in  this  world  which  you  value  most.  I 
do  not  write  to  my  father,  Pi^ro  liOpes,  be- 
caune  I  dare  not ;  for,  though  1  have  shown 
myself  to  be  his  son,  in  daring  to  lose  my 
life  L  have  not  been  the  heir  of  his  good  for- 
tune. I  will  not  attempt  to  say  anything 
more,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  executioner, 
who  waito  for  me,  and  that  I  may  not  excite  a 
suspicion  that  in  order  to  prolong  my  life  I 
lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  servant  iSueia, 
an  eye-witness,  and  to  «bom  I  have  commu- 


nicated my  moet  secret  thoughts,  wlU  inform 
you  of  what  I  cannot  now  write;  and  thus  i 
rest,  expectlns  the  instrument  of  your  grief 
and  of  my  deliverance.*' 

HIB  LSTTKK  TO  THB  CfTT  OF  TOLSDO. 

**  To  thee,  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Ilglit 
of  the  wliole  world,  free  ftom  the  time  of  the 
mighty  Ooths,— to  thee,  who,  by  shnldlng  Um 
blood  of  strangers,  as  well  as  thy  own  bloiid, 
hast  recovered  liberty  for  thyself  and  thy 
neighbouring  cities,  thy  legitimate  son.  Joan 
de  Padilla,  gives  information  bow  l^tbe  blood 
of  his  body  thv  ancient  victories  are  to  bo 
refreshed.  If  ate  hath  not  permitted  my 
actions  to  be  placed  among  your  sucoeasfbl 
and  celebrated  exploits,  the  fault  hath  been 
in  my  111  fortune,  not  in  my  gcwd  will.  Thia 
I  request  of  thee,  as  of  a  mother,  to  accept, 
since  God  hath  given  me  nothing  more  to  lono 
for  thy  sake  than  that  which  1  am  now  to 
relinquish.  I  am  more  solicitous  about  thy 
good  opinion  than  about  my  own  lift.  The 
shlftings  of  fortune,  which  never  stand  still, 
are  many.  But  this  I  see,  with  Infinite  con- 
solation, that  1,  the  least  of  thy  children, 
suffer  death  for  thee;  and  that  thou  hafst 
nursed  at  thy  breasts  such  as  may  take  ven- 
geance for  my  wrongs.  Many  tongues  will 
relate  the  manner  of  my  death,  of  which  I  am 
still  ignorant,  though  I  know  it  to  be  mr. 
My  end  will  testify  wtiat  was  my  desire.  My 
foul  I  recommend  to  thee  as  to  the  patroness 
of  Christianity.  Of  my  body  I  say  nothing, 
for  it  Is  not  mine.  1  can  write  nothing  more, 
for  at  this  very  moment  I  feel  the  knife  at 
my  throat,  with  greater  dread  of  thy  diiu 
pleasure  than  appr-henslon  of  my  own  pain." 
Sandoval,  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  47S. 
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historians^  accustomed  to  ideas  of  government  and  of  regal  power  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  their 
disapprobation  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaeed  that  they  have  neglected 
or  have  been  afraid  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues,  and.  hj  blackening  his  memory, 
have  endeavoured  to  depnve  him  of  that  pity  which  is  seldom  denied  to  illus^ 
trioos  suflferers. 

The  victorv  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Valladolid, 
the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  gates  immediately  to' 
the  conquerors,  and,  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by  the  regents,  Medina 
del  Oanipo,  Segovia,  and  manv  other  towns  followed  its  example.  This  sudden 
dissolution  of  a  confederacy,  formed  not  upon  slight  disgusts  or  upon  triflinfi[ 
motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  nad  entered,  ana  which  had 
been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  order  and  condstenoe 
br  establishing  a  regular  plan  of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of 
the  inability  of  its  leaders  or  of  some  secret  discord  reigning  among  its  members. 
Thoi^h  part  of  that  army  by  which  they  had  been  subdued  was  obliged,  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  commons 
of  Gastale  to  take  arms  again,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
acquiring  those  rights  and  privil^ffes  for  which  they  had  appeared  so  zealous. 
The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  bv  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  widow, 
who^  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband  with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  re- 
venge his  death  and  to  prosecute  that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered, 
most  be  excepted.  Respect  for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courage  and 
al»lities,  as  well  as  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes  and  veneration  tor  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  secured  her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which 
he  had  possessed.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted  justified  tbat 
confidence  they  placed  m.  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre, 
enoooraging  him  to  invade  Castile  by  the  offer  of  powerful  assistance.  She 
endeavourM,  by  her  letters  and  emissari&s  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of 
the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  them  on 
foot**  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  interest  or  inflame  the  populace. 
For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her  troops  instead  of 
colonrs,  as  if  thej  had  been  at  war  with  the  infidels  and  enemies  of  religion ; 
i«he  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her  son,  a  young  child,  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a  standard  carrier  before  him  repre- 
senting the  manner  of  his  fathers  execution.*^  By  all  these  means  she  kept 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  such  perpetual  a^tation  as  prevented  their  passions 
from  subsiding,  and  rendered  them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  standing  ak>ne  in  opposition  to  the  royal  authority.  While 
the  armj  was  employed  m  Navarre,  the  re^nts  were  unable  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Toledo  by  force;  and  all  theur  endeavours,  either  to  diminish 
Donna  Maria's  credit  with  the  people,  or  to  gain  her  by  large  promises  and 
the  solicitations  of  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar.  proved  ineffectual. 
Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarr&  part  of  the  army  returned 
into  Castile  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on  the  in- 
tre|Hd  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria.  She  defended  the  town  with 
vi|i$iar,  her  troops,  in  several  sallies,  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress  was 
made  towards  reducing  the  pbce  until  the  clergy,  whom  she  had  highly 
offended  by  invading  their  property,  ceased  to  support  her.  As  soon  as  they 
received  information  of  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  archbishop  of  Toledo^ 
••  P.  litftyr*  BPf  »7.  "  SftodoTftl,  376. 
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whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  grievance,  and  that  the  emperor 
had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they  openly  turned  against  her,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  such  influence  over  them  by  the 
force  of  enchantments ;  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  familiar  demon,  which 
attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  negro  maid ;  and  that  by  its  suggestions  she 
regulated  every  part  of  her  conduct."  The  credulous  multitude,  whom  their 
impatience  of  a  lon^  blockade,  and  despair  of  obtaining  succours,  either  from 
the  cities  formerly  in  confederacy  with  them  or  from  the  French,  rendered 
desirous  of  peace,  took  arms  against  her,  and,  driving  her  out  of  the  city, 
surrendered  it  to  the  royalists.  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended 
with  amazing  fortitude  four  months  lon^r ;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities,  she  made  her  escape  in  disguise,  and  fled  to  Portugal,  where  she 
had  many  relations." 

Upon  her  flight,  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tranquillity  was  re-established 
in  Castile ;  tClid  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful  in- 
surrections, contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown,  which 
it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  abridge.  The  cortes  still  continued  to  make 
a  part  of  the  Oastiliaa  consiituiion,  and  was  summoned  to  meet  whenever  the 
king  stood  in  need  of  monay ;  but  instead  of  adhering  to  their  ancient  and 
cautious  fonn,  of  examining  and  redressing  public  grievances  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  grant  any  supply,  the  more  courtly  custom  of  voting  a  donative  in 
the  first  place  was  introduced,  and  the  sovereign,  having  obtained  all  that  he 
wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter  into  any  inquiry  or  to  attempt  auy 
reformation  injurious  to  his  authority.  The  privileges  which  the  cities  had 
enjoyed  were  gradually  circumscribed  or  abolished ;  their  commerce  began 
from  this  period  to  decline ;  and,  becoming  less  wealthy  and  less  popnlotts, 
they  lost  that  power  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  cortes. 

While  Castile  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  the  Idngdom  of 
Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent  The  association 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  1520,  and  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Qermanada.  continued  to  subsist  after 
the  emperor's  departure  from  Spain.  The  memoers  of  it,  upon  pretext  of 
defending  the  coasts  against  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  and  under 
^sanction  of  that  permission  which  Charles  had  rashly  granted  them,  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  as  the  grievances  which  the  Valendans  aimed  at 
redressing  proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the  nobility,  rather 
than  from  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative^  their  resent- 
ment turned  chiefly  against  the  former.  As  soon  as  tliey  were  allowed  the  use 
of  arms,  and  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they  grew  impatient  to 
take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  They  drove  the  nobles  out  of  most  of  the 
cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  lands,  and  assaulted  their  castles. 
They  tnen  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  persons,  one  from  each  company  of 
tradesmen  established  at  Valencia,  and  committed  the  administration  of 
government  to  them,  under  pretext  that  they  would  reform  the  laws,  establish 
one  uniform  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  without  partiality  or  regard  to  the 
distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus  restore  men  to  some  d^ree  of  ^eir  original 
equality. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  self-defence.  Hostilities  began, 
and  were  carried  on  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment  at  oppression 
inspired  the  one  party  and  the  idea  of  insulted  dimity  animated  the  other. 
As  no  person  of  honourable  birth  or  of  liberal  education  joined  the  Qermanada, 
the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy  were  conducted  by  low 

"  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  737.  "  Sandoval,  375.— P.  Martyr.  Bp.,  754.— F6Re^a^  viU.  663. 
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mechanics,  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  an  enraged  multitude  chiefly  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  extravagance  of  their  proceedings.  Among 
such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in  civilized  nations  in  order  to  restrain  or 
moderate  the  violence  of  war  were  unknown  or  despised ;  and  they  ran  into 
the  wildest  excesses  of  cruel tv  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  with  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Castile,  which 
more  immediately  threatened  the  supervision  of  his  power  and  prerogative, 
was  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  tumults  in  Valencia,  and  left  tie 
nobility  of  that  kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy,  the  Conde 
de  Melito,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the  nobles  raised 
among  the  vassals.  The  Germanada  carried  on  the  war  during  the  years 
1520  and  1521  with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  body  so  tumultuary,  under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  Ihey  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were  extremely 
sharp.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  different  towns.  Bi't 
the  nobles,  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  moie 
accustomed  to  service,  ^ined  the  advantage  in  most  of  the  rencounters.  At 
length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Oastilian  cavalry,  which  the  resents 
despatched  towards  Valencia  soon  wter  their  victory  over  Padilla  at  Villalar, 
ana  by  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles  acquired  such  superiority  that 
they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Germanada.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
were  put  to  death,  almost  without  any  fomialit^r  of  legal  trial,  and  suilered 
such  cniel  punishments  as  the  sense  of  recent  injuries  prompted  their  adver- 
saries to  innict  The  government  of  Valencia  was  re-established  in  its  ancient 
form.** 

In  Aragou,  violent  symptoms  of  the  Fame  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedition 
which  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain  began  to  appear ;  but  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy.  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were  so  far  com- 
posed as  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrection.  But  in 
the  island  oi  Majorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the  same  causes 
which  had  excited  the  commotions  in  Valencia  produced  effects  no  less  violent 
The  peopl^  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they  had  endured  under  the 
rigid  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  deposed 
their  viceroy,  drove  him  out  oi  the  island,  and  massacrea  every  gentleman 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
the  people  of  Majorca  persisted  in  their  rebellion  was  equal  to  the  rage  with 
which  tney  began  it  Many  and  vigorous  efforts  were  requisite  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience ;  and  tranquillity  was  re-establisned  in  eveiy  part 
of  Spain  before  the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sove- 
reign." 

While  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  so  general  among  the  Spaniards,  and  so 
many  causes  concurred  in  precipitating  them  into  such  violent  measures  in 
order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  it  may  appear  s^trange  that  the 
malecontents  in  the  different  kingdoms  should  have  carried  on  their  operations 
without  any  mutual  concert,  or  even  aliy  intercourse  with  each  other.  By 
unitinj^  their  councUs  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted  both  with  greater  force 
and  with  more  effect  The  appearance  of  a  national  confederacy  would  have 
rendered  it  no  I^s  respectaole  among  the  people  than  formioable  to  the 

■«  AiT^fola,  AiMles  de  Arafton,  cap.  76,  ~  Argensolft,  Analce  de  Aragon,  o.  IIS.— 

•0,  99,  lift.— Sayas,  Analeade  Aragon.  Ciip.  Ferrpraa,  Hist.,  viii.  643.— SaynB,  Analea  de 

6,  13.  eto.— P.  Martyr.  £p..  lib.  xxxiii.  et  Aragon,  cap.  7,11.14,76,  81.— Ferreraa^Hiitt. 
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crowB ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  com- 
plied with  any  terms  which  the  members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to 
prescribe.  Many  thinjzs,  however,  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming 
themselves  into  one  body  and  pursuing  common  measures.  The  people  of  tiie 
ditterent  kingdoms  in  Spain,  though  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  the 
same  sovereign,  retained  in  full  force  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other. 
The  remembrance  of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was  still  lively,  and 
the  sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with 
confidence  and  concert  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
eflforts,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of  neigh- 
bours whom  thev  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time,  the  forms  of 
government  in  the  several  kin^oms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  i>olicy  which  they  attemj^tea  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  hnns  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  this  disunion  Charles 
was  indebtea  for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  crowns ;  and  while  each  of 
the  kingdoms  foUowea  separate  measures,  they  were  all  obliged  at  last  to  con- 
form to  the  will  of  their  soverei^. 

The  arrival  of  the  emperor  m  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  from  which  he  soon  delivered  them 
by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a  rebellion  so 
eeueral,  scarcely  twenty  persons,  among  so  many  criminals  obnoxious  to  the 
law,  had  been  punished  capitally  in  Castile.  Though  strongly  solicited  by  his 
council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  published  a  general  pardon,  extending  to  all  crimes  committed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore 
persons  were  excepted.  Even  these  he  seems  to  have  named  rather  with  an  in- 
tention to  intimidate  others  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them  ;  for  when 
an  officious  courtier  offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable 
amonff  them  was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  good-natured  pleasantry. 
*^Qo,'^says  he,  '^I  have  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  but  he  has 
some  cause  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me ;  and  you  would  be  better  employed 
in  telline  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  with  the  place  of  his 
retreat'''*  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as  by  nis  care  to 
avoid  everjTthing  which  had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former 
residence  among  them,— by  his  address  in  assuming  their  manners,  in  spei^ng 
their  knguage,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  humours  and  customs,— he 
acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their  native  monarchs 
had  ever  attained,  and  brought  them  to  supnort  him  in  all  his  enterprises  witii 
a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  much  ot  his  success  and  grandeiur.*^ 

About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  tnoueh  the  Roman  people  long»i 
extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not  on  his  first  appearance  conceal  their 
surprise  and  disappointment  After  being  accustomed  to  the  princely  mag- 
nificence of  Julius  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leo,  they  beheld  with  contempt 
an  old  man  of  an  humble  deportment,  of  austere  manners,  an  enemy  to  pomp, 
destitute  of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  unadorned  with  any  of  the  external  accom- 
plishments which  the  vulgar  expect  in  those  raised  to  eminent  stations.** 
Kor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less  strange  and  astonishing  to 
the  pontifical  ministers.    He  acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  corruptions  which 

-  Sandoyal.  377.  etc.— Vld»  del  Empenwlor  "  UUo*.  VIU  dl  CmIo  V.,  p.  85. 

GftrlfM*  por  Don  Joan  Antonio  de  Yen  y  ■*  Qulc,  lib.  zv.  338.— Jovii  VIU  Aditanl, 

Zufilga,  p.  30.  117.—fieUefor.  Epistr.  des  Pilnc..  S. 
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abounded  in  the  Charch,  as  well  as  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  prepared  to 
reform  both ;  he  discovex^  no  intention  of  aggrandizing  his  family ;  ne  even 
scrupled  at  retaining^  snch  territories  as  some  otnis  predecessors  had  acquired  by 
Tioleiice  or  fraud  rather  thui  by  an^r  legal  title,  and  for  that  reason  he  mvested 
Francesco  Maria  de  Rovere  anew  m  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had 
stripped  him,  and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  several  places  wrested 
from  him  by  the  Church.**  To  men  little  habituated  to  see  pnnces  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actioiis  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  of  nis  wealoiess  or  inex- 
porienoa  Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  complex  and  intricate 
system  of  Italiad  politics,  and  who  could  place  no  confidence  in  persons  whose 
subtle  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural  simplicity  and 
candour  of  his  own  character,  being  often  embarrassed  and  irresolute  m  his 
deliberations,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  increased,  until  both  his 
person  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  among  his  subjects.** 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assume  the  impar- 
tiality which  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they  might  unite  in  a  league 
aeainst  Solyroan,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  formidable 
than  ever  to  Europe.*'  But  this  was  an  undertaking  far  beyond  his  abilities. 
To  examine  such  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  adjust  such  a  number  of  inter- 
fering interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which  ambition,  emulation,  and 
mntiud  injuries  had  kindled,  to  bnn^  so  many  hostile  powers  to  pursue  the 
same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour,  required  not  only  uprightness  of 
intention,  but  great  superiority  both  ot  understanding  and  address. 

The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of  peace  than  the  pope.  The 
imperial  army  under  Colonna  was  still  kept  on  foot;  but  as  the  emperor's 
revennes  in  Spain,  in  Nicies,  and  in  the  Low  Countries  were  either  exhausted 
or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it  depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence 
on  tne  Italians.  A  great  part  of  it  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  monthly  contributions  were  levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Milanese,  the 
Genoese,  and  Lucchese,  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and,  though  all  exclaimed 
against  such  oppression,  and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  dread 
of  worse  consequences  from  the  rage  of  the  army  or  tibe  resentment  of  the 
emperor  obliged  them  to  submit*' 

So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortations,  and  to  a  bull 
which  he  issuM,  requiring  all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  three 
years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French,  and  English  ambassadors  at  Rome  were 
empowered  by  theur  respective  courts  to  treat  of  that  matter ;  but.  while  they 
wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  negotiations,  their  masters  continued  their  pre- 
parations for  war.  The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  with  gr^t 
firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Frands,  being  now  convinced  that  his  affairs 
In  Italy  were  in  a  de^^perate  situation,  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with 
the  emperor ;  to  which  Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of  his  countryman  and 
friend,  Charles  de  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the 
only  obstacles  to  peace  arose  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  soon  after 
acceded.  The  otner  Italian  states  followed  their  example ;  and  Francis  was 
left  without  a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efforts  of  so  many  enemies,  whose 
armies  threatened  and  whose  territories  encompassed  his  dominions  on  every 
side.** 

"•  Gidc.,  lib.  XT.  MS.  f6, 101.  "'  Belltfor.  Epiitr..  p.  86. 
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The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  have  obliged 
Francis  to  keep  wholly  on  the  defensive  or  at  least  have  prevented  his  enter- 
taining any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  character  of  that 
prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss  and  even  n^Iigent  on  ordinary  occasions,  to 
rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  on^  to  encounter  it  with  spirit  and 
intrepidity,  qualities  which  never  forsook  him,  but  to  provide  against  it  with 
diligence  and  industry.  Before  his  enemies  were  ready  to  execute  any  of 
their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.  His  authority  over 
his  own  subjects  was  far  jn-eater  tlian  that  which  Charfes  or  Henry  possessed 
over  theirs.  They  depended  on  their  diets,  their  cortes,  and  their  parliaments 
for  money,  which  was  usually  granted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and 
with  much  reluctance.  The  taxes  he  could  impose  were  more  considerable, 
and  levied  with  greater  despatch ;  so  that  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions 
he  brought  his  armies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped  to  discon- 
cert all  the  emperor's  schemes  by  marching  in  person  into  the  Milanese  ;  and 
this  bold  measure,  the  more  formidable  l)ecau8e  unexpected,  could  scarcdy 
have  failed  of  producing  that  ett'ect  But  when  the  vanguard  of  his  army  had 
already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  hastening  after  it  with  a  second 
division  of  his  troop&  the  discovery  of  a  domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  stop  short  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles^  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high 
constable,  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  ofiice  raised  him  to  be  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  great  talents,  equally  suited  to  the 
field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  rendered  him  the  most 
illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance  between  the  king  and  him  in 
manv  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of  war  and  ambitious  to  excel  in 
manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality  in  a^e  and  their  proximity  of  blood, 
ought  naturally  to  have  secured  toliim  a  considerable  share  in  that  monarch's 
favour.  But  unhappily  Louise,  the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent 
aversion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  for  no  better  reason  than  because  Anne  of 
Breta^e,  the  queen  of  Louis  XIL,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmity, 
had  discovered  a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  loyal  family,  and 
had  taught  her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  his 
mother  gave  him,  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbe- 
coming jealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  not 
been  sutficiently  rewarded ;  ne  had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception,  which 
his  prudent  conduct  in  that  ditiicult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the  payment  of 
his  pensions  had  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause ;  and  during  the 
campaign  of  1521  the  king,  as  has  already  been  related,  had  afironted  him  in 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of 
Alen9on.  The  constable,  at  first,  bore  these  indignities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscious  of 
what  was  due  to  liis  rank  and  to  his  services.  Sucn  a  multiplicity  of  injuries, 
however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and,  inspiring  him  witli  thoughts  of  re- 
venge, he  retired  from  court,  and  began  to  hold  a  secret  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  emperor's  minibters. 

About  that  tune  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leavine 
anv  children.  Louise,  of  a  disposition  no  less  amorous  than  vindictive,  ana 
still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  began  to  view 
the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accomplished,  with  other  eyes ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  their  years,  ehs  formed  the  scheme 
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of  nuuTjring  him.  Bourbon,  vho  might  have  expected  everything  to  which 
an  aiubitiouB  mind  can  aspire  from  the  doting  fondness  of  a  woman  who 
governed  her  son  and  the  Kingdom,  being  incapable  either  of  imitating  the 
queen  in  her  sudden  transition  from  hatred  to  love,  or  of  dissembling  so 
meanly  as  to  pretend  ad'ection  for  one  who  had  persecuted  him  so  long  with 
unprovoked  malice,  not  only  rejected  the  match,  but  embittered  his  refusal 
by  some  severe  nullerr  on  liouise's  person  and  character.  She  finding  herself 
not  .only  contemned  out  insulted,  ner  disappointed  love  turned  into  hatred, 
and,  since  she  could  not  marry,  she  resolved  to  ruin  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose,  she  consulted  with  the  chancellor,  Du  Prat,  a  man  who. 
by  a  base  prostitution  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profession 
bad  risen  to  that  high  office.  By  his  advice  a  lawsuit  was  commenced  against. 
the  constable  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Boiurbon.  Part. 
of  it  was  claimed  in  the  lung's  name,  as  havine  fallen  to  the  crown ;  part  in. 
that  of  Louise,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  the  deceased  duchess.  Both  of 
these  claims  were  equally  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  justice ;  but  LouiBe,' 
by  her  solicitations  and  authority,  and  Bu  Prat,  by  employing  all  the  artifices 
and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges  to  order  the  estate  to  be  seques- 
tered. This  unjust  decision  drove  the  constable  to  despair,  and  to  measures 
which  despair  alone  could  have  dictated.  He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the, 
imperial  court  and,  flattering  himself  that  the  injuries  which  he  had  suflered 
would  justify  his  having  recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he 
offered  to  tiansfer  his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  France.  Charles,  as  well  as  the  king  of 
England,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicated,'^  expecting  prodigious  ad  van - 
taj^  from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his 
resolution.  The  emperor  ofi'ered  him  in  marria^  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  <rf  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.  He  was  included  as  a 
principal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henrv.  The  counties  of  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphin^  were  to  be  settled  on  him,  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  Henry,  supported  by 
the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ;  while  twelve  thousand  Germans,  levied  at 
their  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Burgundy  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand  men  among  his  friends 
and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  execution  of  this  deep-laid  and 
dangerous  pk)t  was  suspended  until  the  king  should  cross  the  Alps  with  the 
onhr  army  capable  of  oefending  his  dominions ;  and,  as  he  was  fir  advanced 
in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction." 

Happily  for  Uiat  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which  had  now  been  carrying  on 
for  several  months,  though  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy  and 
communicated  onlv  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers,  rendered 
more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  of  these  gave  the 
king  some  intimation  of  a  mvsterious  correspondence  between  their  master 
and  the  Count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great  confidence  with  the 
emperor.  Frauds,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  suspect  that  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the  kingdom  to  its  enemies,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Moulins,  where  the  constable  was  in  bed,  feigning  indis- 
position, that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  into  Italy,  and 
acquainted  him  of  uie  intelligence  which  he  had  received.    Bourbon,  with 

>•  Thoiuii  Hist.,  lib.  1.  c.  10.— Heater.,  R«r.  Austr.,  Ub.  vUl.  c.  18,  p.  20?. 
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great  aolemnitj,  and  the  most  imposing  affectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour, 
asserted  Mb  own  innocence ;  and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  con- 
firmed, he  promised  to  join  the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and 
candid  himself,  and  too  apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those  virtues 
in  others,  save  such  credit  to  what  he  said  that  he  refused  to  arrest  him, 
although  advised  to  take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and,  as  if 
the  danger  had  been  over,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  con- 
stable set  out  soon  after,  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him  ^  but, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  and,  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  peril^  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credutity,  sent  out  to  intercept  nim,  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety.** 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  eflfects  of  the  irre- 
parable error  whidi  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the  places  of 
strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentlemen  whom  he 
could  suspect  of  being  his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered 
the  whole  extent  of  the  conspirators'  schemes,  nor  knew  how  far  the  infection 
had  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that  his  absence  might  encourage 
them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and  for  that  reason  leunquished  hk 
intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into  Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong:.  Bonnivet  did  not  owe 
this  preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for,  of  aB  the  talents  requisite  to 
form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage,  the  lowest  and 
the  most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  in  the 
French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuatins:  address  and  a  sprightly 
conversation  ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  his  courtiers, 
was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities  that  he  honoured  him  on  all  occasions  with 
the  most  partial  and  distin^ished  marks  of  his  favour.  He  was.  besides,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Bourbon  ;  and,  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust 
at  that  juncture,  he  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  nowhere  so 
safely  as  in  his  hands. 

Oolonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  his  own  con- 
quest, was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was  destitute 
of  money  sufttdent  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a  small  number 
by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  been  obliged  to  neglect 
every  precaution  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  country.  The  only  plan 
whidi  he  formed  was,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  Tessino  against  the 
French ;  and,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  now  easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted 
a  similar  scheme  formed  by  LAutrec,  he  promised  with  great  confidence  on 
its  being  effectual.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  it  suooeeded  no  better 
with  him  than  with  Lautrec.  Bonnivet  passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a 
ford  which  had  been  neglected,  and  the  imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  pre- 
paring to  abandon  the  town  as  soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it  Br 
an  unaccountable  negligence,  which  Quicdardini  imputes  to  in&ituation,'' 
Bonnivet  did  not  advance  for  three  or  four  days^and  lost  the  opportunity  with 
which  his  good  fortune  presented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  rrom  their  con- 
sternation:  Oolonna^  still  active  at  the  ace  of  fourscore,  and  Morone.  whose 
enmity  to  France  rendered  him  indefatigable,  were  employed  night  ana  day  in 
repainng  the  fortifications,  in  amassing  provisions,  in  collecting  troops  from 

**  If  to.  (to  BelUr,  p.  64,  etc.— PaMuitr,  Btebtrchm  dt  U  rrano*^  p.  4S1. 
"*  Oidc.,  lib.  XT.  aM. 
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ererT  quarter,  and,  bj  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  pat  the  city  in  a 
condition  to  stand  a  siege.  Bonnivet,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the 
town,  which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  the  enemj,  was  obliged,  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  qoarters. 

During  these  transactions.  Pope  Adrian  died,— an  event  so  mndi  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  augmented 
every  day.  that  the  night  after  his  decease  the^  adorned  the  door  of  bis  chief 
physician's  house  with  garlands,  addine  this  inscription,  To  thb  deliverir 
OF  HIS  COUNTRY.**  The  Cardinal  de'  Medici  instantly  renewed  his  pretensions 
to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the  conclave  with  nigh  expectations  on  his 
own  part,  and  a  general  opinion  of  the  people,  that  they  would  be  successful 
But,  though  supported  by  the  imperial  fsMction,  possessed  ot  great  personal 
interest,  and  capable  of  all  the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption  which 
reign  in  those  assemblies,  the  obstinacj  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted 
the  eondave  to  the  unusual  length  of  fifty  days.  The  address  and  persever- 
ance of  the  cardinal  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacla  He  was  raised  to  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  The  choice  was  universally  approved  ol  High  expectations  were  con- 
ceived of  a  pope  whose  great  talents  and  long  experience  in  business  seemed  to 
qualify  him  no  less  for  defending  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church,  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  by  the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions  than  for  conducting 
its  political  operations  with  the  prudence  requisite  at  sucii  a  difficult  juncture, 
and  who,  besides  these  advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more 
respectable  b^  having  in  his  han£  tne  government  of  Florence,  tc^ther  with 
the  wealth  of  the  femily  of  Medici** 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappdntment  of  his  ambitious 
views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sanjB^uine  hopes  of  success 
on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of  his  engage- 
ments to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  bestirred  himself 
with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  j>rize  for  which  he  contended, 
and  instructed  his  agents  at  Kome  to  spare  neither  promises  nor  bribes  in 
order  to  gain  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either  amusecl  him  with  vain  hopes 
which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  or  he  jud^  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  can- 
didate who  had  such  a  prospect  of  succeeding  as  Medici ;  or  perhapts  the 
cardinals  durst  not  venture  to  provoke  the  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indig-- 
nation  against  Adrian's  memory  was  still  fresh,  by  placing  another  Ultra- 
montane on  the  papal  throne.  Wolsey,  after  all  his  expectations  and 
endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope  elected  of  such  an  age  and  of 
so  vigorous  a  constitution  that  he  could  not  derive  much  comfort  to  himself 
from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This  second  proof  fully  convinced  Wolsey 
of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it  excited  in  him  all  the  resentment  which  a 
hangh^  mind  feels  on  being  at  once  disap^inted  and  deceived ;  and  though 
Clement  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  legate  in  England  during  lifCj  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested 
in  him  almost  the  whole  papal  jurisdic^on  m  that  kingdom,  the  injury  he  had 
now  received  made  such  an  impression  as  entirely  dissolved  the  tie  which  had 
united  him  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents  wnich 
might  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's  affections  from 
the  emperor.  For  this  reason,  ne  was  so  far  from  expressing  any  uneasiness 
on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  met  with,  that  he  abounaed  on  every 
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occasion,  private  as  well  as  puUic,  in  declarations  of  his  high  satisfaction  with 
Clement's  promotion.** 

Henry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fulfilled  with  great  sincerity  whatever  he 
was  bound  to  perform  bv  the  league  against  France,  though  more  slowly  than 
he  could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion  and  total  neglect  of  economy 
reduced  him  often  to  ^reat  straits  for  money.  The  operations  of  war  were  now 
carried  on  in  Europe  m  a  manner  very  ditferent  from  that  which  had  loncf  pre- 
vailed. Instead  of  armies  suddenly  assembled,  which  under  distinct  chieftains 
followed  their  prince  into  the  field  for  a  short  space  and  served  at  their  own 
cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at  great  charge  and  received  regularly  consider- 
able par.  Instead  of  unpatience  on  both  sides  to  brins  every  quarrel  to  the 
issue  of  a  battle,  which  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and 
allowed  the  barons,  together  with  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinanr 
occupations,  towns  were  fortified  with  great  art  and  defended  with  much 
obstinacy ;  war,  from  a  very  simple,  became  a  very  intricate  science ;  and 
campaigns  grew,  of  course,  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive;  The  expense 
which  these  alterations  in  the  military  system  necessarily  created  appeared 
intolerable  to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes. 
Hence  proceeded  the  frugal  and  even  parsimonious  spirit  of  the  English 
parliaments  in  that  age,  which  Henry,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom  able 
to  overcome.  The  commons  having  refused  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the 
supphes  which  he  demanded,  he  hiui  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost  mi- 
limited  prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  possessed,  and,  by  a 
violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This,  how- 
ever, wasted  so  much  time  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  before  his  annr, 
mider  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  take  the  field.  Being  joined  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Flemings,  Sufi'olk  marched  into  Picardy,  and  Francis,  from  his 
extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese,  having  left  that  frontier 
almost  unguarded^  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Oyse,  within 
eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital  with  consternation.  But  the 
arrival  of  some  troops  detached  by  the  king,  who  was  still  at  Lyons,  the  active 
gallantry  of  the  French  officers,  who  allowed  the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day, 
the  rifijour  of  a  most  uunatiiral  season,  together  with  scarcity  of  provisions, 
compelled  Suffolk  to  retire;,  and  La  Tramouill&  who  commanded  m  those 
parts,  liad  the  glory  not  only  of  bavins  checked  tne  progress  of  a  formidable 
army  with  a  liandml  of  men,  but  of  driving  th^n  with  ignominy  out  of  the 
French  territories.^* 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and  Guienne  were  not  more  fortu- 
nate, though  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  ill  prepared  to 
resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  nis  want  of 
foresight ;  the  Qermans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  provinces, 
and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  with  great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francis^  good  fortune  and  success 
had  been  such  as  cave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  of  his  power  and  resources.  He 
had  discovered  ana  disconcerted  a  daneerous  conspiracy,  the  author  of  which 
he  had  driven  into  exile  almost  witnout  an  attendant;  he  had  rendered 
abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy  formed  against  him  ;  he 
had  protected  his  dominions  when  attadced  on  three  difi*erent  sides ;  and, 
though  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made  such  progress  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  superiority  to  the  enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovered, 
and  still  kept  possession  of.  one-half  of  that  duchy. 

The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  disastrous  to  France.    Fonta- 
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rabia  was  lost  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  its  governor.  In  Italy,  the 
allies  resolved  on  an  early  and  vi^rous  effort,  in  order  to  dispossess  Bonnivet 
of  that  part  of  the  Milanese  which  lies  beyond  the  Tessino.  Clement,  who, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had  discovered  an  implacable  enmity 
to  France,  began  now  to  view  the  power  which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring 
in  Italy  with  so  much  jealousy  that  he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  predecessors 
had  done,  to  the  leaffue  against  Francis,  and,  forcetting  private  passions  and 
animosities,  laboured  with  the  zeal  which  became  liis  character  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  among  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were 
ineffectual :  a  numerous  armv.  to  which  each  of  the  allies  furnished  their  con- 
tingent of  troops,  was  assembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.  Lan- 
noy,  viceroy  of  r^aples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  Colonna's  death,  though 
the  chief  direction  of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
marquis  de  Pescara,  the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  imperial 
generals ;  the  former  inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  activity  and  inven- 
tion, and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the  French  com- 
manders, the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as  weakness  of  their 
annies,  as  to  oe  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which  he  had  joined.  But  all 
these  advantages  were  nearly  lost  through  the  emperor's  inability  to  raise 
money  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and  extensive  plans  which  he  had 
formed.  When  his  troops  were  commanded  to  march,  they  mutinied  against 
their  leaders,  demanding  the  pay  which  was  due  to  them  for  some  month& 
and,  disregarding  both  the  menaces  and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened 
to  pillage  the  city  of  Milan  if  thev  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out 
of  this  difficulty  the  generals  of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  pre- 
vailing on  his  countrymen,  over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance 
the  sum  that  was  re<}uisite,  the  army  took  the  field.*' 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  armv,  and  still  more  of  the 
talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  After  various 
movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great  accuracy  b}r  the  contempo- 
rai^  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  uninteresting  and 
uninstructive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in  which  he  had 
intrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa.  Soon  after,  part^  bv  his  own  misconduct, 
partly  by  the  activity  of  tne  enemy,  who  harassed  ana  ruined  his  army  by 
continual  skirmishes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a  battle,  which  he  often 
offered  them,  and  partljr  hj  the  caprice  of  six  thousand  Swiss,  who  refused  to 
join  his  army,  though  within  a  dars  inarch  of  it,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France  through  the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as 
he  arrived  on  the  oanks  of  the  Sessia,  and  bepn  to  pass  that  river,  Bourbon 
and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  vanguard  of  the  allies,  and  attacked  his  rear 
with  great  fury.  At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting 
himself  with  much  valour,  was  wounded  so  dangerously  that  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  field ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  who,  though  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never 
rose  to  the  chief  command,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the 
post  of  greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
men-at-arms,  and,  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example  to  sustain 
the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy^s  troops,  he  gained  time  for  tne  rest  of  his 
countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat  But  in  this  service  he  received  a 
wound  which  he  imm^iatelv  perceived  to  be  mortal,  and,  being  unable  to 
continue  any  longer  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  place 
him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ;  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
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the  guard  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a  cnxs^  he  addressed  his 
prajers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture,  which  became  his  character  both  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  Christian,  he  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon, 
who  led  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  s  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and 
expressed  regret  and  pity  at  the  sight.  "Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  nigh- 
spirited  chevalier.  "  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
outy :  they  indeed  are  objects  of  pity  who  fight  agauist  their  king,  tiieir 
country,  and  their  oath."  The  mai^uis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  after,  mani- 
fested his  admiration  of  Bayard's  virtues,  as  welJ  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate, 
with  the  ^nerosity  of  a  gallant  enemy,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  be 
removed  with  safety  from  that  spot,  oraered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and 
appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstanding  their 
care,  as  his  ancefstors  for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Pescara  ordered  his  body  to  be  emoalmed  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such 
was  the  res^yect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that  a^e  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
commanded  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  m  all  the  cities  of  his  do- 
minions :  in  Dauphin^,  Bayard's  native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it.^* 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  into  France ;  and  in 
one  short  campaign  Francis  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in  Italy,  and 
left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles  and  Francis  spread  over 
so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  enioyed  a  profound  tranquillity,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  Reformation,  wnich  continued  to  make  progress 
daily.  During  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartburg,  CarlostMius, 
one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  possessed  of  less  pru- 
dence and  moderation  than  his  master,  began  to  propagate  wild  and  dangerous 
opinions,  chiefly  amontr  the  lower  people.  Encoura^  by  his  exhortations, 
they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the  churches  with  tumul- 
tuary violence,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the  images  with  which  they 
were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous  proceedings  were  so  repugnant 
to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims  that  if  they  had  not  received  a  timely 
check  they  could  hardly  have  failed  of  alienating  from  the  Reformers  a  prince 
no  less  jealous  of  his  own  authority  than  afraid  of  giving  ofienoe  to  the 
emperor  and  other  patrons  of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  oi  the 
danger,  immediately  quitted  his  retreat,  wifiiout  waiting  for  Frederic's  per- 
mission, and  returned  to  Wittemberg.  Happily  for  the  Reformation,  the 
veneration  for  his  person  and  authority  was  still  so  great  that  his  appearance 
alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  oe^n  to  seize  nis  party. 
Carlostadius  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes,  sub- 
mitted at  once,  and  declared  that  they  neard  the  voice  of  an  angeL  not  of  a 
man."    [1522.] 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the 
German  tongue,  an  undertaking  of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified.  He  had 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  a  thorouefa  acquaintance 
with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and,  wough  his  com- 
positions in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned  a  great  master 
of  the  purity  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  could  express  himself  with  all  the 
elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous  application,  together 
with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  several  other  of  his  cusciples,  he  finished 
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part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  year  1522 ;  and  the  publication  of  it  proved 
luore  fatal  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  that  of  ail  hu  own  works.  It  was 
read  with  wonderful  avidity  and  attention  by  peraons  of  every  rank.  They 
were  astonished  at  discovering  how  contrary  the  preoeptn  of  the  Author  of 
our  religion  are  to  the  inventions  of  those  priests  who  pretended  to  be  his 
vicegerents ;  and^  having  now  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faitk  they  thought 
themselves  qualified,  by  applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  established  opinions,  and 
to  pronounce  when  they  were  comformable  to  the  standard  or  when  they  de- 
parted from  it.  The  nreat  advantages  arising  from  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible  encouraged  uie  advocates  for  reformation  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publiiih  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  respective  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  several  other  free 
cities  in  Qermany,  of  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  by  the  authority  of  their  maeutrates  abolished  the  mass  and  the  other 
superstitious  rites  of  popery.^  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  and  prince  of  Anliait,  became  avowed  patrons  of 
Luther's  opinions  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them  among  their 
subjects. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  great  concern ;  and 
Adrian's  first  care,  afte^  his  arriviU  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate  with  the 
cardinals  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  He  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  scholastic  theology,  and,  having  been  earlv  celebrated  on 
that  account,  he  still  retauied  such  an  excessive  sdmiration  of  the  science  to 
which  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputatiem  and  success  in  life  that  he 
considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  particulariy  Thomas 
Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  blasptony.  All  the  tenets  of  Uiat  doctor  appeared 
to  nim  so  dear  and  irrefragable  that  he  supposed  every  person  who  OEuied  in 
question  or  oontrsdicted  them  to  be  either  blmded  by  ignorance  or  to  be  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind.  Of  course,  no  pope  was  ever 
more  oigoted  or  inflexible  with  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian  :  he 
not  only  maintained  them,  as  Leo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or 
because  it  was  dangerous  for  the  Church  to  allow  of  innovations,  but  he 
adhered  to  them  with  the  zeal  of  a  theologian  and  with  the  tenadousness  of 
a  din>tttant.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  manners  being  extremdv  simple,  and 
uninfected  with  any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  oonrt  of  Rome,  he  was 
as  sensible  of  its  corruptions  as  the  Reformers  themselves,  and  viewed  them 
with  no  less  mdignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire  assembled  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  instructions  which  he  nve  Chere- 
gato,  the  nundo  whom  he  sent  wither,  were  framed  agreeably  to  these  views. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's  opinions  with  more  asperity  and 
rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever  used ;  he  severely  censured  the  princes 
of  Qermany  for  sufiering  him  to  spread  his  pernidous  tenets  by  their  neglecting 
to  exeaite  the  edict  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  and  required  them,  if  Lutner  did 
not  instantly  retract  his  errors,  to  destroy  nim  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and 
incurable  member,  in  like  manner  as  Batnan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by 
Moses,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  by  their  ancestors.^*  On  the  other  hand,  he,  with  creat  candour  and 
in  the  most  explidt  terms,  admowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court 
to  be  the  source  from  which  had  flow^  most  of  tiie  evils  that  the  Church  now 
felt  or  dreaded ;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  towards  reforming 

**  Seckend,  24I.~ChytrKl  OoDtin.  KnntiU,  SOS. 
**  Fucfe.  Rer.  expei.  et  fbgiend.,  p.  S42. 
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these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the 
disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  their  advice 
with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  tnat  new  heresy  which 
had  sprung  up  amon^  them.^' 

The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope's  pious  and  laudable  in- 
ten^tious,  excused  themselves  for  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  by  all^3;ing 
that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther's  followers,  as  well  as  the  avei-sion  to 
the  court  of  Iu>me  among  their  other  subjects  on  account  of  its  innumerable 
exactions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dangerous,  but  impossible. 
They  athrmed  that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which  dia  not  arise  from 
imaginary  iniiuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real  than  intolerable,  as  his 
holiness  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them  which  they  intended  to  laj 
before  him^  called  now  for  some  new  and  etiicacious  remedy ;  and.  in  their 
opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  disease,  or  which  afforded  them 
any  hopes  of  seeing  the  Church  restored  to  soundness  and  vigour,  was  a 
general  council  Such  a  council,  therefore,  they  advised  him.  after  obtaining 
the  emperor's  consent,  to  assemble,  without  delay,  in  one  of  tne  great  cities  of 
Germany,  that  all  who  had  a  risht  to  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedom 
and  propose  their  opinions  with  such  boldness  as  the  dangerous  situation  of 
reljgion  at  this  juncture  required.^' 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
political  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the  pro[)osi- 
tion  of  a  council,  and  easily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assembly  might 
prove  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authority  and  the  reverence 
and  submission  yielded  to  it  visibly  declined  among  all.  For  that  reason,  he 
employed  his  utmost  address  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  members  of  the  diet  to 
proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity  against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and 
to  relinquish  their  proposal  concerning  a  general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany. 
They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to  be  more  solicitous  about  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  court  than  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  or  purity  of  the  Church,  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances 
to  be  presented  to  the  pope.^*  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer 
of  a  remonstrance  so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nuremberg  abruptly,  with- 
out taking  leave  of  the  diet** 

The  secular  princes  accordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they  gave  no 
opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  op  the  list  (so 
^mous  in  the  German  annals)  of  a  hundred  grievances  which  the  empire 
imputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list  contained 
grievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under  the  reign  of 
Maximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them :  they  com- 
plained of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions,  and  indulgences ; 
of  the  expense  arising  from  the  lawsuits  carried  by  appeal  to  Rome ;  of  the 
innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  commendams,  and  annates ; 
of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  ;  of  the 
arts  by  which  they  brought  all  secular  causes  under  the  co^izanoe  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judges ;  of  the  indecent  and  profligate  lives  which  not  a  few  of 
the  clergy  led  ;  and  of  various  other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  among  tlie  circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  favourable 
reception  or  to  the  quick  progress  of  Luther's  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  con- 
cluded tliat,  if  the  holy  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  intolerable 
burdens,  they  had  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer,  and  would  employ 

*^  FaBcfc.  Rer.  ezpet.  et  ftigiend.,  p.  345.  *'  Ibid.,  p.  349. 
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ike  iKnrer  and  authority  inth  which  Qod  had  intrusted  them  in  order  to 
procure  relief  .*' 

Instead  of  sneh  severities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  rtc€9S  or  edict  of  the  diet  contained  only  a  general 
injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  determinations  of 
the  council  which  was  to  be  assembled,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  publish 
any  new  opinions  contrary  to  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  together 
with  an  admonition  to  all  preachers  to  abstain  from  matters  of  controversy  in 
their  discourses  to  the  people,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  plain  and 
instructive  truths  of  religion.*'    [1523.] 

The  Reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the  transactions  of  this  diet, 
as  they  afforded  them  the  fuUest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that  gross 
corruptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  empire  was  locbded 
by  the  clergy  with  insupportable  burdens.  With  regard  to  the  former,  they 
had  now  the  testimony  of  the  pope  himself,  that  their  invectives  and  accusa^ 
tions  were  not  malicious  or  ill  founded.  As  to  the  latter,  the  representatives 
odE  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the  pitrons  of  the  new  opinions 
were  fu*  from  being  tne  most  numerous  or  powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  the 
chief  grievances  of  the  empire  those  very  practices  of  tne  Romish  Church 
against  which  Luther  and  his  disciples  were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accord- 
ingly, in  all  their  controversial  writings  after  this  period,  they  often  appealed 
to  Adrian's  declaration,  and  to  the  nundred  grievances,  in  confirmation  of 
whatever  they  advanced  concerning  the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambi- 
tion and  rapaciousness,  of  the  papal  court 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  most  childish 
simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  actions  not  by  what  was 
just,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff  who,  departing  from 
the  wise  maxims  of  his  predece^^sor^  acknowledged  disorders  which  he  ought 
to  have  concealed,  and,  forgetting  his  own  dignity,  asked  advice  of  those  to 
wrh<»n  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an  excess  of  impolitic  sincerity, 
they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  reclaiming  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  he 
would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  an<^  instead  of  extinguishing  heresy, 
would  weaken  the  foundations  of  the  papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources 
from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the  Church.*'  For  this  reason,  the  cardinals, 
and  ether  ecclesiastics  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  papal  court,  industriously 
opposed  all  his  schemes  of  reformation,  and,  by  throwing  objections  and  dith- 
cuities  in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  retard  or  to  defeat  the  execution  of  them. 
Adrian,  amazed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  dis- 
gusted, on  the  other,  with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  lamented 
his  own  situation,  and  often  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his 
life  when  he  was  only  dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station, 
in  which  little  was  expected  from  him  and  there  was  nothing  to  irustrate  his 
good  intentions.*^ 

Clement  VII.,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life  or  uprightness  of  intention. 
He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes  naturally  bear  to 
a  council,  but,  having  gained  his  own  election  by  means  very  micanonical,  he 
was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a  scrutiny  which  it  could 

**  Faadc.  R«r.  ezpet.  et  fagiend.,  p.  354.  Uvic,  Hist..  58. 
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not  stand.  He  determined,  therefore,  by  every  possible  means  to  elude  the 
demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect  to  the  calling  of  a  council,  and 
reforming  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  whicn  the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  his' 
predecessor  had  brought  upon  him.  For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  Car- 
dinal Campegfi;io,  an  artful  man,  often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with 
negotiations  of  importance,  as  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  • 
again  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  had  passed  in  the  last  meet-. 
ing,  exhorted  the  diet,  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  with 
vigour,  as  the  onl};  effectual  means  of  supfiressiu^  Luther's  doctrines.  The 
diet,  in  return,  desired  to  know  the  pope's  intentions  concerning  the  council 
and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances.  The  former  the  nuncio  endeavoured 
to  elude  by  general  and  unmeaning  declarations  of  the  pope's  resolution  to 
pursue  suca  measures  as  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  ofthe  Churd^  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adrian  was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances 
reached  Rome,  and,  of  consequence,  it  had  not  been  r^Iarly  laid  before  the 
present  pope,  Campeggio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  decline 
making  any  definitive  answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  observed  that  their  catal^ue  of  grievances  containea  many  particu- 
lars extremely  indecent  and  undutiful,  and  that  the  publishing  it  bv  their  ovm 
authority  was  highly  disrefmectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the  end^  ne  renewed 
his  demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
solicitous  to  gain  the  pope,  warmly  seoonded  the  nundo,  with  many  professions 
of  his  mastePs  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see,  the  recess  of 
the  diet  was  conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same  import  with  the  former, 
without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against  Luther  and  his  party.** 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campeiggio,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  the 
people,  published  certain  articles  for  the  amendment  of  some  disorders  and 
abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  this  partial  reforma- 
tion, which  feu  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the 
demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satis&ction,  and  produced  little  effect  The 
nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches ;  the  Germans 
aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and,  by  striking  at  the  root^  wished  to  exterminate  the 
evil*' 

••  Seclund.,  2Sft.— Skid.,  iUrt..  6S.  **  SeckanL,  293. 
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Yievt  of  the  lUlUn  States  respecting  CbarleA  mnd  Ftancis— Charles*  inrades  France  wlthoqt 
Boeccsi  Francis  Invades  the  Milanese— He  besieges  Pavia— Neutralltj  of  the  Pope— 
Fraocla  attacks  Naples— Movenienta  of  tb«  ImperUl  Genenils— Hattle  of  Pavia— Frands 
taken  Prtouner— iicheincs  of  the  Kmp^ror-^  Prudence  of  l^ouise  the  Regent— Conduct  of 
Henry  VI II.  and  of  the  Italian  Puwera— The  Kmperor's  riguroua  Temis  to  Francis— Francis 
carri^  to  Spain -Henry  makes  a  Treaty  with  the  R4>gent  i^ouisp-  Intrigues  of  Morone  in 
Milan— He  Is  betrayed  by  PescarN— Treatment  of  hrancis— Bourbon  made  General  and 
Dake  of  Milan— Treaty  of  Madrid-  LlberatWii  of  Francis-Cliarln  marriea  Isabella  of 
Portugal— Affairs  In  tiemiany— Insurrections— (JonUuct  of  Luther— Prussia  wrested  from 
the  Teutonic  Knighta— Measures  of  Francis  upon  reaching  his  King<iom— A  League  agaiuFt 
the  Kmper  r— Pre^anitlons  for  War— 'I1ie  Golonnas  Masters  of  Rome—  The  I'op?  det  ched 
from  the  HolT  i^eague— Position  of  the  Emperor— liouibon  marches  towarda  the  Pope'a 
Terrlturies— Negotiations— AssauU  of  Rome— Bourltun  slain— The  Uty  taken  and  plun- 
dered—The Pope  a  IMaoner— HypocriHy  of  the  £mperur— Solyman  invades  Hungary — 
Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Anstrla,  becomes  King  of  Hungary— Progress  of  the  Reformatk>n. 

Tbs  expulsion  of  the  French  hoth  oiit  of  the  Milanese  and  the  republic  of 
Genoa  was  considered  hj  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war  oetween 
Charles  and  Francis  ;  and  as  they  began  immediately  to  be  apprehensive  of 
the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remainini?  in  Italy  capable  either  to 
control  or  oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
Having  procured  the  restoration  of  SforTa  to  his  paternal  dominions,  which 
had  b«en  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into  confederacy  with  Charles,  they 
plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  contribute  no  longer  towards  increasing 
the  emperor's  superiority  over  his  rival,  which  was  already  become  the  object 
ot  their  jealousy.  The  pope  especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his 
suspicions  of  Charles's  oesigns,  endeavoured  by  bis  remonbtrauces  to  inspire 
hiiu  with  moderation  and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  his  own  ambition, 
no  less  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  revenge,  contemned  Clement's  admonitions, 
and  declared  nis  resolution  of  ordering  his  army  to  pass  the  Alps  and  to  in- 
vade Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions  where,  as  he  least  dreaded  an 
attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it  His  most  experienced  ministers 
dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  with  a  feeble  army  and  an 
exhausted  treasury ;  but  he  relied  so  much  on  having  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  on  the  hopes  which  Bourbon,  with  the  coiiiidence 
and  creduBty  natural  to  exiles,  entertained  of  being  joined  by  a  numerous  body 
of  his  partisans  as  soon  as  the  imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he 
persisted  obstinately  in  the  measure.  Henry  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first 
month,  and  had  it  in  his  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  that  sum 
monthly,  or  to  invade  Picai  dy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of 
acting  with  vigour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Ouienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enteiprises  proved  successful, 
they  a^eed  that  Bourbon,  besides  the  territories  which  he  had  lost,  should  be 
6  'fl 
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piit  in  possesion  of  Provenoa  with  the  title  of  king,  and  shonld  do  homage  to 
Henry,  as  the  lawful  king  of  France^  for  his  new  dominiona.  Of  all  the  parts  of 
this  extensive  but  extra va^nt  project  the  invasion  of  Provence  was  the  only 
one  which  was  executed.  For  although  Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacj, 
altogether  unexpected  after  the  part  which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to 
acknowledge  Henry's  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved  him 
from  any  ooligation  to  promote  the  enterpri.se,  Charles's  eageruess  to  carrv  his 
own  plan  into  execution  did  not  in  any  degree  abate.  The  army  which  he 
employed  for  that  purpose  amounted  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  lo  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions  to 
pay  the  greatest  deference  to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operations.  Pescara 
parsed  the  Alps  without  opposition,  and,  entering  Provence,  laid  siege  to 
Marseillen.  Bourbon  had  advised  him  rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  and  where  of 
course  his  intluence  was  most  extensive  ;  but  the  emperor  was  so  desirous  to 
^t  possession  of  a  port  which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  easy  entrance 
into  France  that  by  his  authority  he  overruled  the  constable's  opinion,  and 
directed  Pescam  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief  object' 

Francb,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent^  this  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it.  He  hud  waste  the  adjacent  country, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  armj ;  he 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into  it 
a  numerous  garrisou,  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced  officers. 
To  these,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the  Spanish 
yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  dan^r,  joined  themselves ;  by  their  united 
courage  and  industry,  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara's  military  skill  and  of  Bourbon's 
activity  and  revenge  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis,  meanwhile,  had  leisure 
to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  and  no  sooner  began 
to  advance  towards  Marseilles  than  the  imperial  troops,  exhausted  by  the 
fotigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty  oap,  weakened  by  diseases,  and 
almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired  with  precipitation  towards  Italy.' 

If,  during  these  operations  of  the  army  in  Provence,  either  Charles  or 
Henry  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  nad  projected,  that 
kingdom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent  of  his 
revenues  vras  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  schemes  or  the  ardour 
of  his  ambition,  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with  much 
reluctance,  to  circumscribe  his  phin  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexecuted. 
Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's  refusing  to  recognize  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
France,  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  solicitations  of  the 
French  king  had  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  borders  of  £ng:land,  and  no 
longer  incited  by  nls  minister,  who  was  become  extremely  cool  with  regard  to 
all  the  emperors  interests,  took  no  measures  to  support  an  enterprise  of 
which,  as  of  all  new  undertakings,  he  liad  been  at  first  excessively  fond.* 

If  the  king  of  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  subjects 
from  this  formidable  invasion,  if  he  had  thought  it  enough  to  show  all  Europe 
the  facilit;^  with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dommions  enabled  him  to 
re-ist  the  invasions  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  the  abilities 
and  )x)werful  efforts  of  a  rebellious  suoject,  the  campaign^  notwithstanding 
the  lo%  ol  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  from  ending  mgloriously.    But 

'  Gulc,  If  b.  XV.  273,  etc.— Mem.  de  BelUy,       V..  p.  93. 
p.  KO.  •  '  Flddefl'8  Life  of  Woteey,  Append.  No.  70, 
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Frauds,  animftted  with  courage  more  becoming  a  soldier  than  a  genera], 
unshed  on  by  ambition,  enterprising  rather  than  considerate,  and  too  apt  to 
be  elated  with  success,  was  fond  of  everv  undertaking  that  seemed  bold  and 
adventurous.  ISuch  an  undertaking  the  situation  of  his  atiairs  at  that 
juzictore  naturallj  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  under  his  command  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  best-appointed  annies  France  had  ever  brouc^ht  into 
the  field,  which  he  could  not  tmnk  of  disbanduie  without  having  employed  it 
in  any  active  service.  The  imperial  troops  had  been  obliged  to  retire,  almost 
rumed  by  hard  duty,  and  disheartened  with  ill  success ;  the  Milanese  had 
been  left  altogether  without  defence ;  it  was  not  impossible  to  reach  that 
country  before  Pescara,  with  his  shattered  forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or,  if 
fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make 
head  a^nst  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops,  and  Milan  would  now,  as  in 
former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  to  a  bold  invader.  These  con- 
siderations, which  weie  not  destitute  of  plausibility,  a|  peared  to  his  sanguine 
temper  to  lie  of  the  utmost  weight  In  vain  did  his  wisest  ministers  and 
generals  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  taking  the  field  at  a  season  so  far 
advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  to  who^e 
caprices  ne  would  be  subject  in  all  his  operations  and  on  whose  fidelity  his 
salety  must  absolutelv  depend.  In  vain  did  Louire  of  Savoy  advance  by 
hasty  journeys  towards  Provence,  that  she  might  exert  all  her  authority  in 
dissuading  her  son  from  sudi  a  rash  enterprise.  Francis  disregarded  the 
remom*trances  of  his  subjects ;  and,  that  he  might  fave  himself  the  p  ain  of  an 
interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels  he  had  determined  to  reject,  he 
b^^an  his  march  Wore  her  arrival,  appointing  her,  however,  by  way  of 
atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence. 
Bonnivet,  bj  his  persuasions,  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  Francis  in 
this  resolution.  That  favourite,  who  stronglv  resembled  his  master  in  all  the 
defective  parts  of  his  character,  was  led,  by  nis  natural  impetuosity,  warmly 
to  approve  of  such  an  enterprise ;  and  being  prompted  besides  by  his  ini- 

Satienoe  to  visit  a  Milanese  ladj,  of  whom  he  nad  been  deeply  enamoured 
uring  his  late  expedition,  he  is  said,  by  his  flattering  descriptions  of  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  have  inspired  Francis,  who  was  extremely 
susceptible  of  such  passions,  with  an  eaual  desire  of  seeing  her.* 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis;  and,  as  their  success 
depended  on  despatch,  ther  advanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescaia. 
who  had  been  oblised  to  take  a  longer  and  more  difhcult  route  by  Monaco  and 
Final,  was  soon  informed  of  their  intention,  and,  being  sensible  that  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese,  marched  with  such 
rap^ty  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French  army  arrived 
at  Verceni  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivet's  error  in  the  former  campaign, 
advanced  directly  towards  Milan,  where  the  unexpected  approach  of  an 
enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  consternation  and  disorder  that^  although 
Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  troops,  he  found  that  the  defence 
of  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probability  of  success,  and,  having 
thrown  a  garrison  into  the  citadel,  retired  through  one  gate,  while  the  French 
were  admitted  at  another.' 

These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
of  defence  which  the  imperialists  had  formed.    Never,  indeed,  did  generals 
attempt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion  under  such  circumstances  of  disad-  • 
vantage.    Though  Charles  po^essed  dominions  more  extensive  than  any  other 
prince  in  Europe,  and  had  at  this  time  no  other  army  but  that  which  was 

*  ^OT.  (to  Brmnt..  torn,  vl,  363.  •  Mtai.  de  BelUy.  p.  Sl.-^aic,  lib.  xy.  27S. 
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employed  in  Lombiurdy,  which  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  his 
prerogative  in  all  his  different  states  was  so  limited,  and  his  subjects,  without 
whose  consent  he  could  raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  unwil}inc;n&s8  to  burden 
themselves  with  new  or  extraordinary  impositions,  that  even  this  small  body 
of  trooi»  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of  provisions,  and  of  clothing.  In 
such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  Lannoy,  the  intrepidity  of  Pescara, 
and  the  implacable  resentment  of  Bourbon  to  preserve  tbeni  from  sinking  under 
de>pair,and  to  inspire  them  with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  discover, 
what  was  essential  to  their  safety.  To  the  efforts  of  their  genius  and  the 
activity  of  their  zeal  the  emperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
his  Italian  dominions  than  to  his  own  power.  Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the 
revenues  of  Naples,  procured  some  money,  which  was  immediately  applied 
towards  providing  the  army  with  whatever  was  most  necessary.'  Pescam,  who 
was  beloved  and  ahnoit  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show 
the  world,  b^  their  engaging  to  serve  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency 
without  making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  animated  with 
sentiments  of  honour  very  different  from  those  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  to  whic^ 
proposition  that  nUlant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosity,  gave 
their  consent.'  Sourbon,  having  raised  a  considerable  sum  ov  pawning  his 
jewels,  set  out  for  Qermany ,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  By  his  presence 
ne  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  imperial  service.* 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  derive 
advantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post>  which  Pescara  had  resolved 
to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he.  in  compliance  with  the  opinion 
of  Bonnivet,  though  .contrary  to  that  of  his  otner  generals,  laid  siege  to  Pa  via 
on  the  Tcssino,— a  town,  indeed,  of  great  importance,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile  country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  But  the  fortifications  of  the  place  were  strong ;  it  was  dangerous  to 
undertake  a  difficult  siege  at  so  iate  a  season ;  and  the  imperial  generals, 
ftensible  of  its  consequence,  had  thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of 
six  thousand  veterans  under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  otticer  of 
high  rank,  of  great  experience,  of  a  patient  but  enterprising  courage,  fertile  in 
ref^ources,  ambitious  of  distinguishing  himsell  and  capable,  for  tliat  reason,  as 
well  as  from  his  having  been lonj^  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command, 
of  suffering  or  performing  anythmg  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  si^  with  obstinacy  equal  to  the  rashness  with  wliich 
be  had  undertaken  it.  During  three  months,  everything  known  to  the  engi- 
neers of  that  affe,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  was 
attempted  in  order  to  reduce  the  place ;  wliile  Lanntv  and  Pescara,  unable  to 
obstnict  his  operations,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  such  an  ignominious  state  of 
inaction  that  a  pasquinade  was  published  at  Rome,  offering  a  reward  to  any 
person  who  could  find  the  impenal  army,  lost  in  the  month  of  October  in  the 
mountains  between  France  and  Lombardy,  and  wliich  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  that  time.* 

Leyva,  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  under  which  his  countrymen 
laboured,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  facing  in  the  field  such  a  powerful  anny 
as  formed  the  siege  of  Pavia,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his  own 
vigilanee  and  valour.  The  efforts  of  both  were  extraordinary,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  place  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was  intrusted. 

•  Gblc.  Hb.  XV.  280.  por  Vera  y  Zulliga,  p.  38. 
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He  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French  by  frequent  and  fttriotis  sallies. 
Behind  the  breaches  made  by  their  artillery  he  erected  new  workH,  which 
appeared  to  be  scarcel}[  inferior  in  strength  to  the  original  fortifieatious.  He 
repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assaults,  and,  by  his  own  example,  brought 
not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants,  to  bear  the  most  severe  fati^ies 
and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers  without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the 
season  conspired  with  nis  endeavours  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  French. 
Francis  attempting  to  become  master  of  the  town  by  diverting  the  course  of 
the  Tessino,  wnich  is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the 
river  destroyed  in  one  day  the  labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all 
the  mounds  which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil  as  well  as  at  great 
expense.  •• 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glorr  which 
Leyva  acquired  bv  his  gallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  tluit  the  town 
would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The  poi)e,  who  already  considered  the 
French  arms  as  superior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  disengage  himself  from 
bis  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs  he  was  extremel)r  jealous. 
and  to  enter  into  terms  of  friendship  with  Francis.  As  Clement's  timid  and 
cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  following  the  bokl  plan  which  Leo 
had  formed,  of  delivering  Ital^  from  the  yoke  of  both  Uie  rivals,  he  returned 
to  the  more  obvious  and  {)racticable  scheme  of  employing  the  power  of  the  one 
to  balance  and  to  restrain  that  of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  not 
dissemble  his  satuif action  at  seeing  the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he 
hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neighbour  would  be  some  check  upon  the 
emperor's  ambition,  which  no  power  in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He 
laboured  hard  to  bring  about  a  peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  new  conquests ;  and  as  Charies,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with 
Ditter  exclamations  against  the  pope,  by  whose  persiuisions,  while  Cardinal  de' 
Medici,  he  had  been  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately 
concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the 
republic  of  Florence  was  included.*^ 

Francis,  having  by  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  and  at  ike  same  time  having  secured  a  passage  for  his  own 
troops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  houmg  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  was  left  altogether 
witnout  deience,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige  the 
viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  imuerial  army  out  of  the  Milanese.    For  this 

gitrpose  he  ordered  six  thouFana  men  to  march  under  the  command  of  John 
tuart,  duke  of  Albanv.  But  Pescara,  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  would  depena  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
Milanese,  persuaded  Lannoy  to  disregard  Albany's  motions  "  and  to  bend  his 
whole  force  against  the  king  himself ;  so  that  Francis  not  only  weakened  his 
army  very  unseasonably  by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  the  reproach 
of  enga^ng  too  rashly  m  chimerical  and  extravagant  projects. 

By  tms  time  the  garrison  of  Pavia  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  their  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  began  to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed, having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,'*  threatened  to  deliver  the 
town  into  the  enemy's  hanos,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  mutiny  by 
all  Leyva's  address  and  authority.     The  imperial  generals,  who  were  no 
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strangers  to  his  situation,  saw  the  necessity  of  marching  without  loss  of  time 
to  his  relief.  This  the^  had  now  in  their  power :  twelve  thousand  Germaiifi, 
whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon  taufi:ht  to  move  with  unusual  rapidity, 
had  entered  Loiubardy  under  his  command,  and  rendered  the  imperial  anny 
nearly  eaual  to  that  of  the  French,  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the 
body  under  Albany,  as  well  as  by  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  and  the  rigour  of 
the  season.  But  the  more  their  troops  increased  in  number,  the  more  sensibly 
did  the  imperialists  feel  the  distress  arising  from  want  uf  money.  Far  from 
having  funds  for  paying  a  powei-ful  army,  they  had  scarcely  what  was  sufhcient 
for  defraying  the  cliarges  of  conducting  their  artillery  and  of  carrying  their 
ammunition  and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals,  however,  supplied 
every  defect  By  their  own  example,  as  well  as  by  magnificent  ijromises  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  tliey  prevailed  on  the  troops  of  all  tne  different 
nations  which  composed  their  army  to  take  the  field  without  pay ;  they  engaged 
to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy,  and  flattered  them  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once  enrich  them  with  such  royal  spoils 
as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services.  The  soldiers,  sensible  that 
by  quitting  the  anny  they  would  forfeit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them,  and 
eager  to  get  possession  of  the  promised  treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  all 
the  im|)atience  of  adventurers  who  fight  only  for  plunder.'* 

The  imperial  ^uerals,  without  sunering  the  ardour  of  their  troons  to  cool, 
advanced  mmiediately  towards  the  French  camp.  On  the  first  inteUigence  of 
their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  what  coune  he 
ought  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  greatest  ex^jerience  were  unanimous  in 
advising  him  to  retire,  and  to  decline  a  battle  with  an  enemy  who  courted  it 
from  des^tair.  The  imperialists,  they  observed,  would  either  be  obliged  in  a 
few  weeks  to  disband  an  anny  which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they 
kept  together  onl  v  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the  soldiers,  enraeed  at  the  non- 
performance of  tne  promises  to  which  tney  had  trusteo,  would  rise  in  some 
furious  mutiny,  which  would  allow  their  generals  to  tliink  of  nothing  but  their 
own  safety ;  that,  meanwhile,  he  niight  encamp  in  some  strone  ix>8t,  and, 
waiting  in  safety  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  France  and  Switzerland, 
might,  before  the  end  of  spring,  take  j)Ossession  of  all  the  Milane^e  without 
danger  or  bloodshed.  But  in  opposition  to  them.  Bonnivet,  whose  de^tillJr 
it  was  to  ^ve  counsels  fatal  to  France  during  the  whole  cam|  aign,  represented 
the  ignominv  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign  if  he  should  abandon  a 
siege  which  he  had  prosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  his  back  before  an  enemy  to 
whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  fighting 
the  imperialists,  ratner  than  relinouu^  an  undertaking  on  the  success  (f 
which  the  kind's  future  fame  depenaed.  l-nfortunately,  Francis's  notions  cf 
honour  were  aelicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on  what  was  romantic. 
Having  often  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt^  he 
thought  himself  bound  not  to  dei  art  from  that  resolution,  and.  rather  Uian 
expoi^e  himself  to  the  slightest  imputation,  he  chose  to  forego  all  the  advan- 
tages which  were  the  certain  consequences  of  a  retreat,  and  determined  to 
wait  for  the  imperialists  l)efore  the  walls  of  Pavia.** 

The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  so  strongly  intrenched  that^  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  motives  which  urged  them  on,  they  hesitated  long 
before  they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  but  at  last  the  necessities  of  tiie 
besieged,  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldierjB,  obliged  them  to  put  every- 
thing to  hazard.    Never  did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardour,  or  with  a 
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higher  opiBioD  of  the  importance  of  the  hattle  which  they  were  going  to  fight ; 
never  were  troops  more  strongly  animated  with  emulation,  national  antipathy, 
mutual  resentment  and  ail  the  passions  which  inspire  obstinate  bravery.  On 
the  one  hand,  ajf^aUant  young  monarchy  seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and 
followed  by  subjects  to  whoae  natural  unj  etuosity  mdignation  at  the  opposi- 
tioQ  which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and 
honoiur.  On  the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted 
by  generals  of  greater  abilities,  fought  from  necessity,  witn  courage  heightened 
by  aesmir.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efiorts 
of  Uie  French  valour,  and  their  firmest  battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France, 
unmindful  of  the  reputation  of  their  coigitry  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory. 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Ley  va,  with  his  carrison,  sallied 
out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  during  the  heat  of  tne  action,  with 
such  farjr  as  threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry 
with  the  imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  interuiingled  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Spanish  foot,  armed  with  tne  heavy  muskets  then  in  use, 
broke  this  formidable  bodv,  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against  which 
they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal ;  and  resistance 
oea^  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  person,  who  fought 
now  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded  in  seveial 
places,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under  him,  Francis 
defenaed  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  couraga  Many  of  his  bravest  ofiicers, 
gathering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  ot 
their  own,  fell  at  his  feet  Among  these  was  Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this 
great  calamity,  who  alone  died  unlamented.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
iatigue.  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left  almost  alone. 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank  and  enraged 
at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman 
who  had  entered  together  with  Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  servicer  and, 
placing  himself  b^r  the  side  of  the  monarch  against  whom  he  had  rebelled, 
assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers^  at  the  same  time 
beseeching  him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent 
as  the  danger  was  which  now  surroundea  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation 
the  thoughts  of  an  action  which  would  have  afibrded  such  niatter  of  triumph 
to  his  traitorous  subject,  and,  calling  for  Lannoy.  who  happened  likewise  to  be 
near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him  ;  which  he,  kneehng  to  kiss  the  king^s 
hand,  received  with  profound  respect,  and,  taking  his  own  sword  from  bis 
side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  **•  that  it  did  not  tecome  so  great  a  monarch 
to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's  subjects."" 
[February  24, 1525.J 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  ma«;t  fatal  France  had  ever 
seen.  Amon^  these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction,  who  chose 
rather  to  pensh  than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not  a  few  were 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Henry  d'Albret,  the  unfor- 
tunate king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear-guard  made  its  escape, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on ;  the  feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired,  without  beipg  pursued,  b^  another  road ; 
and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle  not  a  Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outwai'd  marks  of  honour 

'•  Gulc.,  Mb.  XV.  292.— fEuv.  de  Brant.,  vl.        Rnacelli.  Lettere  de'  Princfni,  il.  p.  70.— 
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due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid 
that  his  own  troops  might  seize  his  person  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these 
dangers,  he  conducted  Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Pizzichitone,  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Alarcon,  general  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  of 
strict  honour,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  and  scrupulous  vigilance  whidi 
such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  dispositions  by  his  own, 
was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles  should  be  mformedoi  his  situation,  fondlr 
hoping  that  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy  he  should  obtaiu  speedy  relief. 
The  imperial  generals  were  no  less  impatient  to  give  their  sovereign  an  earlj 
account  of  the  decisive  victory  whicn  they  had  gained,  and  to  rec^ve  his 
instructions  with  regard  to  their  future  conduct  As  the  most  certain  and 
expeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence  to  Spain,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  Commendador  Pennalosa,  who  was  charged 
with  Lannoy's  despatches,  a  passport  to  travel  through  France. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  and  miexpected  success  that  had 
crowned  his  arms  with  a  moderation  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would  have 
done  him  more  honour  than  the  greatest  victory.  Without  uttering  one  word 
expressive  of  exultation  or  of  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  immediately  into  his 
chapel,  and,  having  spent  an  hour  in  offering  up  his  thanks^ vings  to  Heaven, 
returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  which  by  that  time  was  hlled  with  grandees 
and  foreign  ambassador,  assembled  in  order  to  congratulate  him.  He  accepted 
of  their  compliments  with  a  modest  deportment ;  he  lamented  the  misfortmie 
of  the  captive  king,  as  a  striking  example  of  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune  to  which 
the  most  powerful  moiiarchs  are  subject ;  he  forbade  any  public  rejoicings,  as 
indecent  in  a  war  carried  on  among  Christians,  reserving  them  untu  he  should 
obtain  a  victory  equally  illustrious  over  the  infidels;  and  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained  only  as  it  woukl  prove  the 
occasion  of  restoring  peace  to  Christendom." 

Charles,  however,  nad  already  b^un  to  form  schemes  in  his  own  mind  which 
little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambition,  not  generosity,  was  the 
ruling  pa^ion  in  his  mind ;  and  the  victory  of  Pavia  opened  such  new  and 
unbounded  prospects  of  gratifying  it  as  allured  him  with  irresistible  force ;  but, 
it  being  no  easy  matter  to  execute  the  vast  designs  which  he  meditated,  he 
thought  it  necessary,  while  proper  measures  were  taken  for  that  purpose,  to 
affect  the  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under  that  veil  to  conceal  his  reu  inten- 
tions from  the  other  princes  of  Euror^e. 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filled  witn  consternation.  The  king  himself  had 
early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  at  Pavia,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
delivered  by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these  words :  "  Madam,  all  is 
lost,  except  our  honour."  The  officers  who  made  their  escape,  when  they 
arrived  from  Italy^  brought  such  a  melancholy  detail  of  particulars  as  made  ah 
ranks  of  men  sensibly  feel  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  calamity.  France, 
without  its  sovereign,  without  money  in  her  treasury,  without  an  army,  with- 
out generals  to  command  it,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  and 
active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  But  on  that 
occasion  the  great  abilities  of  Louise  the  regent  sav«l  the  kingdom  which  the 
violence  of  her  passions  had  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 
Instead  of  giving  herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman 
"  S4adoval,  Hist.,  L  11.— Ulloa,  ViudI  Carlo  Y.,  p,  110. 
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80  remarkable  for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  discovered  all  the  foresight  and 
exerted  all  the  activity  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles 
at  Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example,  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
such  zeal  in  defence  of  their  country. as  its  present  situation  required.  She 
ooUected  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  served  in  Italy,  ransomed  the 
prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  She 
levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and  raised  sums 
sufficient  for  defraying  these  extraordinary  expenses.  Her  chief  care,  how- 
ever, was  to  appease  the  resentment  or  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
England ;  and  from  that  quarter  the  first  ray  of  comfort  broke  in  upon  the 
French. 

Though  Henry,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Charles  or  Francis,  seldom 
followed  any  regular  or  concerted  phin  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly  by 
the  caprice  of  temporary  passions,  such  occurrences  often  happened  as  recalled 
his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  between  the  two  contending  potentates,  the  preservation  of  which  he 
always  boasted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  expected  that  his  union  with 
the  emperor  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  some  part  of  those 
territories  in  France  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  for  the  sake  of 
such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scniple  to  give  hi>i  assistance  towards  raising 
Charles  to  a  considerable  pre-eminence  above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt, 
however,  of  any  event  so  decisive  and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  PaviiL  which 
seemed  not  only  to  have  broken,  but  to  have  annihilated,  the  power  of  one  of 
the  rivals ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which 
this  would  occasion  in  the  political  sjstem  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting 
apprehensions.  He  saw  alt  Europe  m  danger  of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious 
pnnce,  to  whose  power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise';  and,  though  he 
himself  might  at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  the 
spoils  of  the  captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern  that  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  makmg  the  partition,  as  well  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession 
of  what  should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend  u^n  the  will  of  a 
confederate,  to  whose  forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible 
that  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add^ny  considerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  would  be 
much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  proper  balance  on  the  Continent,  to  which  England 
owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost  Concern  for  the 
situation  of  the  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  with  tnese  political  considera- 
tions ;  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  had  exated  a  high  degree 
of  admiraticMi,  which  never  fails  of  augmenting  sympathy ;  and  Henry,  natur- 
ally susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  deliverer 
of  a  vanquished  enemy  from  a  state  of  captivity.  The  passions  of  the  English 
minister  seconded  the  inclinations  of  the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  he 
imputed  chiefly  to  the  emperor,  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking 
revenge ;  and  Louise  courting  the  fnendship  of  England  with  such  flattering 
submissions  as  were  no  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Henry 

ftve  her  secret  assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing 
ranee  in  its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's 
liberty." 
fiui^  as  Henryli  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  necessary  to  aot  in 
*'  M6m.  de  B«lUy.  94.-Galc..  Ub.  xtI.  318.-Herber(. 
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such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be  nmda 
in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  imperial  arms  ;  ana,  as  if  he  had  been 
eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  ot  ruining  the  French  monarchy,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid  to  congratulate  Tvith  Charles  upon  his  victory,  to 
put  him  iu  mind  that  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  was 
entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it,  and  to  reuuire  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  their  confederacy,  he  would  invade  Uuienne  with  a  powerful  army, 
in  order  to  give  him  possession  of  that  province.  At  the  same  time,  be  offered 
to  send  the  princess  Mary  into  Spain  or  the  Low  Countr  es,  that  she  might  be 
educated  under  the  emperor's  direction  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marria£[e 
agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  in  return  for  that  mark  of  his  confidence  he 
insisted  that  Francis  should  be  delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article 
in  the  treatv  of  Bruges  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  bound  to 
surrender  all  usurpers  to  him  whose  rights  they  had  invaded  It  was  impos- 
sible that  Henry  could  expect  that  the  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extrava- 
fint  demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  niterest  nor  in  his  power  to  grant 
hej^  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  other  intention  than  to 
furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  into  sudi  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  required.^* 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the  victory  at  Pavia  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  of  power  on  which  the/ 
relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant  object  of  all  their 
negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment.  They 
were  exposed,  by  their  situation,  to  feel  the  first  effects  of  that  uncontrolled 
authority  which  Charles  had  acquired.  They  observed  many  symptoms  of  a 
boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were  sensible  that,  as  emperor, 
or  kin^  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dan^^erous  pretensions  upon  each 
of  their  territories  but  might  invade  them  with  great  advantage.  They 
deliberated,  therefore,  with  much  solicitude  concerning  the  means  of  raiding 
such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  progress ;  **  but  their  consultations,  con- 
ducted with  little  union  and  executed  with  less  vigour,  had  no  efl'ect  Cle- 
ment, instead  of  pursuing  the  measures  which  he  had  concerted  with  the 
Venetians  for  securing  the  liberty  of  Italv,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's 
threats,  or  overcome  by  his  promises,  that  ne  entered  into  a  sei>arate  treaty, 
binduig  himself  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  emDeror,  in  return  for 
certain  emoluments  which  he  was  to  receive  from  him.  The  money  was  in- 
stantly paid ;  but  Charles  afterwards  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the 
pope  remained  exposed  at  once  to  in£amy  and  to  ridicule:  to  tiie  former, 
because  he  had  deserted  the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest;  to  the 
latter,  because  he  had  been  a  loser  hj  that  unworthy  action.** 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  employed  in  order 
to  defraud  the  pope  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  reasonably  into  the  viceroy's 
hands,  and  put  it  ui  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an  imminent  dan&:er. 
Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  German  troops,  which  had 
defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  perseverance,  ^wing 
insolent  upon  the  fame  that  they  had  aeouire^  and  impatient  of  relying  any 
longer  on  fruitless  promises,  witn  which  tney  had  been  so  often  amused^  ren- 
dered themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a  resolution  to  keep  possession  of 
it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  Uieir  arrears  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
discovered  a  much  stronger  inclination  to  assist  them  to  punish  the  mutineern. 

••  Herbert,  p.  64.  "  Gulc,  lib.  rxl.  306.— Maurooenl  Htotor. 
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By  dividing  aiuong  them  the  money  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted 
the  tumultuous  Germans ;  but,  thouc^h  this  satisfied  tlieir  present  demands, 
he  had  so  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  or  his  other  forces  regu- 
larly for  the  future*  and  was  under  such  continual  apprehensions  of  their 
seizing  the  person  of  the  captive  kin^,  that  not  long  after  he  ^as  oblked  to 
dismiss  all  the  Gernuins  and  Italians  m  the  imperial  service."  Thus,  firom  a 
circumstance  that  now  appears  very  singular,  but  arising  natural!y  from  the 
constitution  of  most  European  governments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while 
Charles  was  suspected  by  all  his  neighbours  of  aiming  at  univer.sal  monarchy, 
and  while  he  was  really  forming  vast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were 
so  limited  that  he  could  not  keep  on  foot  his  victorious  army,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensions  to  moderation  and 
disintere:itedness  were  soon  forgotten,  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
adversary.  Some  of  his  councillors  advised  him  to  treat  Francis  with  the 
magnanimity  that  became  a  victorious  prince,  and,  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  liis  situation  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss  him  on 
such  equal  terms  as  would  bina  him  for  ever  to  his  interest  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  atfection,  more  forcible  as  well  as  more  permanent  than  anv 
which  could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  involuntary  stipulations.  Such 
an  exertion  of  generosity  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  ex]3ected  in  the  conduct  of 
political  atfairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refin^  for  that  pnnce  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed. The  more  obvious  but  less  splendid  scheme,  of  endeavouring  to  make 
the  utmost  of  Francis's  calamity,  nad  a  greater  number  in  the  council  to 
recommend  it^  and  suited  better  with  the  emperor's  genius.  But,  though 
Charles  adopted  this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  have  executed  it  in  the  most  pro];)er 
manner.  Instead  of  making  one  great  efi'ort  to  (jenetrate  into  France  with 
all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian 
states  before  they  recovered  from  the  consternation  which  the  success  of  his 
arms  had  occasioned,  he  had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  negotia- 
tion. This  proceeded  partly  from  necessity,  partly  from  the  natiural  disposi- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  any  extraordinary  armament ;  and  he  himself, 
haviu;^  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  the  commaud  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  committed  to  his  g^enerals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  councils, 
and  trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
too  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of  Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  stren^h  of 
France  had  been  annihilated,  its  resources  exhausted^  and  the  k  ngdom  itself, 
no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subiected  to  his  power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  to  set  the  hignest  price  upon  Francis's 
freedom,  and,  having  ordered  the  Count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  king  in 
his  name,  be  instructed  him  to  propose  the  following  articles  as  the  conditions 
on  which  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty  :  that  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to 
the  emperor,  from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly  wrested ;  that  he 
should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphin^,  that  they  might  be  erected  into  an 
independent  kingrJom  for  the  Constable  Bourbon  ;  that  he  should  make  full 
satisfaction  to  the  king  of  England  for  all  his  claims,  and  finally  renounce  the 
pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan,  or  any  other  territory  in  Italy.  When 
JPrancls,  who  had  hitherto  tiattered  himself  that  he  should  be  treated  by  the 
emperor  with  the  generosity  becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heard 
these  rigorous  conditions,  he  was  so  tran  ported  with  indignation  that,  drawing 

*■  Ooic.,  Ub.  xvU  p.  303. 
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hia  dagger  hastily,  he  cried  out,  "Twere  hetter  that  a  king  should  die  thus." 
Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand ;  but,  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  during  life  than  purchase 
libertjr  by  such  ignominious  concessions.** 

This  mortifying  discovery  of  the  emperor^  hitentions  greatly  augmented 
Francis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  and  must  have 
driven  him  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  thins  which 
could  still  administer  any  comfort  to  him.  He  persuaded  himself  that  the 
conditions  which  Rosux  had  proposed  did  not  flow  originally  from  Charles 
himself,  but  wciO  dictated  by  the  rigorous  policy  of  his  Spanish  council,  and 
that  therefore  he  might  hope  in  one  personal  mterview  with  him  to  do  more 
towards  hastening  his  own  deliverance  than  could  be  effected  by  lon^  n^go- 
tiations  passing  through  the  subordinate  hands  of  his  ministers.  Relying  on 
this  supposition,  whicn  proceeded  from  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  the 
emperors  character,  he  otfered  to  visit  him  in  Spain,  and  was  willing  to  be 
carried  thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation.  Lannoy  employed  all 
his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these  sentiments,  and  concerted  with  nim  iu 
secret  the  manner  of  executing  this  resolution.  Francis  was  so  eager  on  a 
scheme  which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  of  liberty,  that  he  furnished  the 
galleys  necessary  for  conveying  him  to  Spain,  Charles;  being  at  this  time 
unable  to  fit  out  a  squadron  lor  that  purpose.  The  viceroy,  without  com- 
municating his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or  Pescara,  conducted  his  prisoner 
towards  Qenoa,  under  pretence  of  transporting  hiin  by  sea  to  Naples  ;  though 
soon  i^ter  they  set  sail  he  ordered  the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain ;  but, 
the  wind  hanpening  to  carry  them  near  the  French  coast,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  haa  a  fuU  prospect  of  his  own  dominions,  towards  which  he  cast 
many  a  sorrowful  andf  desiring  look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at 
Barcelona,  and  soon  after  Francis  was  lodged,  by  the  emperor's  command,  in 
the  alcazar  of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alaroon,  who  guarded 
him  with  as  much  circumspection  as  ever.** 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  nis  having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosity. 
Henry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  i^^^ent  of  France,  which  afforded 
him  some  hope  of  lil)erty  from  another  ouarter.  Henry's  extravagant 
demands  had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  tnat  neglect  whidi  they  deserved 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  mtoxicated  with  prosperity,  no 
longer  courted  him  in  that  respectful  and  submissive  manner  which  pleased 
his  hauphty  temper.  Wolsey,  no  less  haughty  tlian  his  master,  was  highly 
irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  professions  of 
friendship  to  himself.  These  slight  ottences,  added  to  the  weighty  considera- 
tions formerly  mentionecL  indu^  Henry  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Louise,  in  which  all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  son  were 
adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices 
in  order  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.** 

While  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  affected  Charles 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which 
threatened  him  with  conseouences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  in- 
tri^ing  genius  of  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this.  His  reveni^e 
had  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsicm  of  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and  his 

"•  Mte.  4ft  B*IUy.  M.~FMmM.  Htat..       -^oic.,  Mb  zvi.  333. 
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vani^  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-estahlishment  of  Sforza.  to  whose  interest  he 
had  attftched  himself,  in  the  duchj  of  Milan.  The  delays,  however,  and 
evasioiis  of  the  imperial  court  in  granting  Sfora  the  investiture  of  his  new* 
arauired  territories  bad  lon|;  alarmed  Morone ;  these  were  repeated  so  citen. 
anU  with  such  apparent  artitice,  as  became  a  fuU  proof  to  his  suspicious  mind 
that  the  empo'or  intended  to  strip  his  master  of  that  rich  country  which  he 
had  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charles,  in  order  to  quiet  the  pope  and 
Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  designs  than  Morone,  gave  Sforza  at  last  the 
investitiure  which  had  been  so  long  desired,  the  charter  was  clogged  with  so 
manr  reservations  and  subjected  him  to  such  grievous  burdens  as  rendered 
the  duke  of  Milan  a  dependant  on  the  emperor,  rather  than  a  vassal  of  the 
empire,  and  afforded  him  hardly  any  other  security  for  his  possessions  than 
tiie  good  pleasure  of  an  ambitious  superior.  Such  an  accession  of  power  as 
wouia  have  accrued  from  the  addition  of  the  Milanese  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  considered  by  Morone  as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  no  less 
than  to  his  own  importance.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  began  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  the  possibility  of  rescuing  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners,— the  darling 
scheme,  as  has  been  already  observed,  of  t^e  Italian  politicians  in  that  ase, 
and  which  it  was  the  mat  object  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the 
elory  of  having  been  tne  chief  instrument  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Milan 
ne  could  add  Uiat  of  deliverini?  Naples  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  thought  that  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  fame.  His  fertile 
genius  soon  suggested  to  him  a  project  for  that  purpose,->a  ditticult,  indeed, 
and  daring  one,  but  for  that  very  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and 
enterprising  temper. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  were  eqtiallv  enraged  at  Lannoy's  carrying  the  French 
king  into  Spain  without  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being  afraid  that  the 
two  monarcns  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treaty  in  which  his  interests 
would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  guard  against  that 
danger.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  comnuind  of  the  army  now  devolved,  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  every  company  he  gave  vent  to  his  indiif- 
iiation  a^inst  the  viceroy,  in  expressions  full  of  rancour  and  contempt ;  n'e 
accused  iiim,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice  in  the  time  of  danger, 
and  of  insolence  after  a  victory,  towards  the  obtaining  of  which  he  had  con- 
tribated  nothing  either  by  his  yalonr  or  his  conduct ;  nor  did  he  abstain  from 
bitter  complaints  against  the  emi)eror  himself,  who  had  not  discovered,  as  he 
imagined,  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  merit  nor  bestowed  any  adequate  reward 
on  his  services.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of  Pescara  that  Morone  founded  his 
wbde  system.  He  knew  the  boundless  ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great 
extent  of  his  abilities  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind, 
capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of  executing  the  most  desperate  designs. 
The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  m>ntier  of  the  Milanese  gave 
occasion  to  many  interviews  between  him  and  Morone,  in  which  the  latter 
took  care  frequently  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  subject  iipon  which  the  marquis  always  entered 
willingly  and  with  passion ;  and  Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be 
uniformly  violent,  artfully  pointed  out  and  aggravated  every  circumstance 
that  ooufd  increase  its  fury.  He  nainted  in  the  strongest  colours  the  emperor's 
want  of  discernment,  as  well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and 
in  allowing  that  presumptuous  Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  king  without 
consulting  the  man  to  whose  bravery  and  wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the 
gk)ry  ol  having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  wanned  him  by  such 
discourses,  he  then  b^an  to  insinuate  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged 
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for  these  insults,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  straii^rs  ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weary  of 
the  i^ominious  ana  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  ready  to 
combme  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence ;  that  their  eyes  nere 
fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good  fortune  could  insure  the 
happv  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  the  attempt  was  no  less  prac- 
ticaole  than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  so  to  disperse  the  Spanish  infontiy, 
the  only  body  of  the  emperor's  troops  that  reiuauted  in  Italy,  through  the 
villages  of  the  Milanese  that  in  one  night  they  might  be  destroyed  oy  the 
peoble,  who,  bavins  suffered  much  from  their  exactions  and  insolence,  wou  d 
gladly  undertake  this  service ;  that  he  mi^ht  then  without  opposition  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  for  him,  and  a  reward 
not  unworthy  the  resto.er  of  liberty  to  Italy ;  that  the  pope,  of  whom  that 
kingdom  was  held,  and  whose  i  redecessors  had  disposed  of  it  on  many  former 
occasions,  would  willingly  c:rant  him  the  right  of  investiture;  that  the 
Yeuetians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
the  schema  together  with  the  French,  would  be  the  guarantees  of  his  right ; 
that  the  JNeapoiitans  would  naturally  prefer  the  government  of  one  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  loved  ana  admired,  to  that  odious  dominion  cf 
strangers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected  ;  and  that  the  emperor, 
astonished  at  a  blow  so  unexpected,  would  find  that  he  had  neither  troops  nor 
money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy.*' 

Pescara.  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  the  scheme,  listened  atten- 
tively to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  irofound  and 
anxious  thought  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betrayiiiff  his  sovereign, 
under  whom  he  bore  such  high  coumiand,  deterred  him  fnmi  the  attempt ;  on 
the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  ujpon  it 
After  continuing  a  short  space  in  suspense,  the  leaAt  commendable  motives,  as 
is  usual  after  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambition  triumphed  over 
honour.  lu  order,  however,  to  throw  a  colour  of  decency  on  his  conduct,  he 
insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should-^ve  their  opinion,  **  Whether  it  was 
lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  immediate  sovereign,  in  obedience 
to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom  itself  was  held  ? "  Such  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  soon  obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians 
both  of  Rome  and  Milan :  the  negotiation  went  forward ;  and  measures 
seemed  to  be  taken  with  great  spirit  for  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of  the  action 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abandoning  the  engagements  >ihich  he  had  come  under.  The  in- 
disposition of  Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  distemi  er 
which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined  him  to 
make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  deeming  it  more  |  rudent 
to  expect  the  duchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  discovery  than  to 
aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  i^eries  of  crimes.  This  resolution, 
however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal  and  ignominious 
The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  full  mformation  concerning  the  con- 
spiiacy  from  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  Pescara's  fidelity, 
and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  intr^ues  for  some  time  with  the  pope  and 
Sforza,  both  that  he  might  discover  their  intentions  more  fully  and  that  he 
might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime  with  greater  certainty.    Pescara, 

"  Onlc.  Ub.  xvl.  325.^rovII  Vfta  Davall.        Hb.  1.  c  11.— P.  Heuter..  Rer.  Aastr.,  lib.  Uc. 
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conacioiis  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  how  snspidous  his  long  silence  must  have 
appeared  at  Maarid,  durst  not  decline  that  dishonourable  oflice,  and  was 
oolijged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most  disgraceful  of  all  r&rts,  that  of  reducing 
with  a  purpose  to  betray.  Considering  the  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom 
be  had  to  deal,  the  part  was  scarcely  less  dilhcult  than  ba^e ;  but  he  acted  it 
with  such  address  as  to  deceive  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who, 
relying  with  full  confidence  on  bis  sincerity,  visited  him  at  Novara  in  order  to 
put  the  last  hand  to  their  machinations.  Pescara  received  him  in  an  apart- 
ment where  Antonio  de  Ley  va  was  placed  behind  the  tapestiy,  that  he  might 
overhear  and  bear  witness  to  their  conversation.  As  Alorone  was  about  to 
take  leave,  that  officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested 
him  prisoner  in  the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of 
Pavia;  and  Pescara,  who  had  so  lately  been  his  acccmiilice,  had  now  the 
assurance  to  interrogate  him  as*  his  judge.  At  the  fame  time,  the  emperor 
declared  Sforza  to  have  forfeited  tM  right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  by  his  en- 
caging in  a  conspiracy  against  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held  ;  Pescara,  by 
his  ct>mmand,  seized  on  every  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  castles  of 
Cremona  and  Milan,  which,  the  unfortunate  duke  attempting  to  defend,  were 
closely  blockaded  by  the  imperial  troops." 

But  though  this  unsuccessful  conspiiacy,  mstead  of  stripping  the  emperor 
of  what  he  alreadv  possessed  in  Italy,  contnbuted  to  extena  nls  dominions  in 
that  country,  it  showed  him  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  a^eenient  with 
the  French  king,  unless  he  chose  to  draw  on  himself  a  confederacy  of  all 
Europe,  vhich  the  progress  of  his  arms  and  his  ambition,  now  as  unm^guued 
as  it  was  boundless,  filled  with  general  alarm.  He  had  not  hitherto  treated 
Francis  with  the  generosity  which  that  monarch  expected,  and  bardly  with 
the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  displaying  the  sentiments  be- 
coming a  great  prince,  Charles,  by  his  mode  of  treating  Francis,  .<eems  to  have 
acted  with  the  mercenary  heart  of  a  conair,  who  by  the  rigorous  usage  of  his 
prisoners  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher  {rice  for  their  ransom. 
The  captive  king  was  confined  to  an  old  castle,  under  a  keeper  whose  formal 
austerity  of  manners  rendered  his  vigilance  still  n.ore  disgusting.  He  was 
aUowed  no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a  mul&  surrounded  with  armed 
guards  on  horseback.  CI  arles,  on  pretence  of  its  being  necessary  to  attend 
the  oortes  assembled  in  Toledo,-  had  gone  to  reside  in  that  citj,  and  suffered 
several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting  Francis,  though  he  solidted  an  inter- 
view with  the  most  pressing  and  submissive  im()ortunity.  80  many  indignities 
made  a  deep  impression  on  a  liigh- spirited  prince ;  he  bep an  to  lose  alTrelish 
for  his  usiukl  amusements ;  his  natural  gayety  of  temper  forsook  him ;  and, 
after  languishing  for  some  time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during 
the  violence  of  which  he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  un- 
princely  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  often  exc!ainiii)g[  that  now  the 
emperor  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  his  dving  a  pri:  oner  m  his  hands, 
without  havinff  once  deigned  to  see  his  face.  Ifne  physicians  at  last  des(  airea 
of  hb  life,  ana  informed  the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recovery 
unless  he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  pomt  on  whicn  he  seemed  to  le 
80  strongly  bent  Charies,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  his  pros- 
pects of  further  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Pavia  must  have  terminated, 
immediately  consulted  his  ministers  conceniing  the  course  to  be  taken.  In 
vain  did  the  Chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  ab!e  among  them,  represent  to 
him  the  indecency  of  his  visiting  Francis  if  he  did  not  intend  to  set  him  at 
liberty  immediately  tipoii  equal  terms ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out  the  infamy  to 

"  Gttic.  lib.  XTi.  329 Jovli  Hist.,  319.~CapelU,  lib.  ▼.  p.  200. 
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which  he  would  be  exposed  if  avarice  or  ambition  should  prevail  on  him  to 
ffive  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  syiupathy,  for  wtii<^ 
Uuuuuiity  and  ^nerosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without  effect  The  emperor, 
less  delicate  or  less  solicitous  about  reputation  than  his  minister,  set  out  for 
Madrid  to  visit  lus  prisoner.  The  interview  was  short ;  Francis  being  too 
weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation,  Charles  accosted  hiui  in  terms  full  of  affec- 
tion and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  promises  of  speedy  deliverance  and 
princely  treatment  as  would  have  reflected  the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if 
t!iey  had  flowed  from  another  source.  Francis  ms^  at  them  with  the 
eagerness  natural  in  his  situation,  and,  cheered  with  tms  gleam  of  hope,  began 
to  retrive  from  that  moment,  recovering  rapidly  his  wont^  benlth.** 

He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to  Toledo  ; 
all  ne^tiations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Francis  was  kept  in 
as  strict  custody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  vexy  filing,  was  added 
to  all  those  he  had  ahready  suffered.  Bourbon  arrived  in  Spam  about  this  time. 
Charles,  who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  king  of  France,  received  his  rebri- 
lious  8ub:e  :t  with  the  most  studied  respect  He  met  him  without  the  gates  of 
Toledo,  embracing  him  with  the  greatest  affection,  and,  placing  him  on  his 
left  hand,  conducted  him  to  his  apartment.  These  marks  of  honour  to  him 
were  so  many  insidts  to  the  unfortunate  monarch,  which  he  felt  in  a  veiy 
sensible  manner.  It  afforded  him  some  consolation,  however^  to  observe  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  sovereign. 
That  generous  people  detested  Bourbon's  crime.  Notwithstandini^  his  great 
talents  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  him  to  such 
a  degree  that,  Charles  having  aesirM  the  marquis  de  Villena  to  permit  Bourbon 
to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in  Toledo,  he  politely  replied, 
^  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  sovereign  in  that  request,"  but  added, 
with  a  Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  that  the  emperor  must  not  be  surprised  if, 
the  moment  the  constable  departed,  he  should  bum  to  the  grouna  a  house 
which,  having  been  polluted  ny  the  presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  mifit 
habitation  for  a  man  of  honour.** 

Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  he  insisted,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  promise  of  giving  him  in  marriage  his 
sister  Eleanora,  queen-dowager  oi  Portugal,  the  honour  of  which  alliance  had 
been  one  of  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  as 
Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  union,  had  offered  before  he  left 
Italy  to  marry  that  princess,  and  as  Eleanora  herself  discovered  an  inclination 
rather  to  match  with  a  powerful  monarch  than  with  his  exiled  subject,  all 
these  interfering  circumstances  created  fjesX  embarrassment  to  Charles  and 
left  him  hardlv  any  hoiie  of  extricating  himself  with  decency.  But  the  death 
of  Pescara,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  ^nerals  and  ablest  politicians  of  that  oentuiy,  hap- 
pened opportunely  at  this  juncture  for  his  relief.  By  that  event  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
persuaded  Bourbon,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  oispute  his  will,  to  accept  the 
office  of  general -in-chief  there,  together  with  a  ^nt  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
forfeited  by  Sforza,  and  in  return  for  these  to  relmquish  all  hopes  cS  marrying 
the  queen  of  Portugal.** 

*"  Onlc,  lib.  zvl.  339.— SMidoval,  Hist.,  i.  *"  8*Ddov«l,  Hiot ,  I.  <7<.— (Ear.  de  Brant, 
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The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  iibertr  was  the  emperor's 
continuing  to  insUt  so -peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy  asi  a  pre- 
liminary to  that  event  Francis  often  declared  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  dismember  his  kingdom,  and  that,even  if  he  should  so  far  forget  the  duties 
of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
nation  would  prevent  its  taking  effect  On  his  part,  he  was  willing  to  make 
an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  of  all  his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countrie:i ;  he  promised  to  restore  to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  wnich  had  been 
confiscated ;  he  renewed  his  proposal  of  marrying  the  emperor's  sister,  the 
queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  and  engaged  to  pny  a  great  sum  by  way  of  ransom 
for  his  own  person.  Bat  all  miitiial  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two 
monarchs  were  now  entirely  lost :  there  appeared  on  the  one  hand  a  rapacious 
ambition,  labourinff  to  avail  itself  of  every  favourable  circumstance ;  on  the 
other,  suspicion  and  resentment  standing  perpetually  on  their  guard  ;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringing  their  negotiations  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far  distant 
The  ducness  of  Alen9on,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Oharles  permitted  to 
visit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her  address  in  order  to  procure 
his  liberty  on  more  reasonable  terms.  Henry  of  England  interposed  his  ^ood 
offices  to  the  same  purpose,  but  both  with  so  little  success  that  Francis,  in 
despair,  took  suddenly  tne  resolution  of  resigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  rishts 
and  prerogatives,  to  his  son,  the  dauphin,  determining  rather  to  end  his  days 
in  prison  than  to  piu-chase  his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 
The  deed  for  this  purpose  he  signed  with  legal  formality  in  Madrid,  empowering 
his  sister  to  carry  it  mto  France,  that  it  might  be  registered  in  all  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  tne  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the 
emperor,  he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  assign 
him  a  proper  number  of  attendants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.** 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  htSi  great  efi'ect :  Charles  began  to  be 
sensible  that  by  pushing  rieour  to  excess  he  might  defeat  his  own  measures, 
and,  instead  ot  tne  vast  aavantages  which  he  hoped  to  draw  from  ransoming 
a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  a  prince  without 
dominions  or  revenues.  About  the  same  time,  one  of  the  king  of  Navarre's 
domestici  happenecL  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fidelity,  coura^  and 
address,  to  procure  his  master  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  pnson  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the  oattle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced 
the  emperor  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  his  officers  might  be  elude^l 
by  the  ingennitjr  or  boldness  of  Francis  or  his  attendants,  and  one  unlucky 
hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous 
to  obtain.  By  these  considerations  he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  hi^ 
former  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement 
daily  increased  ;  and,  having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league 
forming  against  his  rival  in  Italy,  he  grew  more  compliant  witn  regard  to  nis 
concessions,  trusting  that  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty  he  would  soon  be 
in  a  condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

Such  beinff  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the  treaty  which 
procured  Fi-ancis  hi^  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1526.  The  article  with  r^i^ard  to  Burgundy,  which  had  hitherto  created  the 
greatest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  restore  that  duchy 
with  all  its  dependencies  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  emperor,  and  Charles 
consenting  that  this  restitution  should  not  be  made  until  the  king  was  set  at 
liberty.    In  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  con- 

"  Thii  pftper  if  pablished  in  M^motiM  hMoriquea*  etc.,  p«r  M.  I'AbM  Raynal.  torn.  iU, 
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ditions  in  the  treaty,  Frands  agreed  that  at  the  same  instant  when  he  himself 
should  be  released  he  would  deuver  as  hostaees  to  the  emperor  his  eldest  son, 
the  dauphin,  and  his  second  sou,  the  duke  or  Orleans,  or,  m  lieu  of  the  latter, 
twelve  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  be  named  by  Cluurles.  The  other  articles 
swelled  to  a  great  number,  and,  though  not  of  such  importance,  "were  ex- 
tremely rigorous.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis 
should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  in  Italy;  that  he  shoula  disclaim  any 
title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereie:nty  of  Flanders  and  Artois ;  that  within  six 
weeks  after  his  release  he  should  restore  to  Bourbon  and  his  adherents  all 
their  goods,  movable  and  immoyable,  and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the 
damas'es  which  they  had  sustained  b?  the  confiscation  of  them;  that  he 
shoula  use  his  interest  with  Henry  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Navarre,  and  should  not  for  the  f utive  assist  him  in  any  attempt 
to  recover  it;  that  there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  and 
Francis  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of 
mutual  assistance  in  every  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this 
union,  Francis  should  marry  the  emperors  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of 
Portugal ;  that  Francis  should  cause  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  states  and  registered  in  the  parliaments  of  his  kincdom ;  that 
upon  the  emperor's  receivmg  this  ratitication  the  hostages  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  but  in  their  place  the  duke  of  Angouldme,  the  king's  third  son,  shonld 
be  delivered  to  Charles ;  that,  in  order  to  manifest  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
the  amity  between  the  two  monarchs,  he  might  be  educated  at  the  imperial 
court;  and  tiiat  if  Francis  did  not^  within  the  time  limited,  fulfil  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  treaty,  he  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  oath,  to  return  to 
Spain  and  to  surrender  himself  again  a  prisoner  to  the  emperor.*' 

By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  effectnally 
humbled  his  rival,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for  ever 
prevent  his  re-attaining  any  formidable  degree  of  power.  The  opinion  which 
the  wisest  politicians  formed  concerning  it  was  very  different ;  they  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  after  obtaining  his  liberty,  would  execute 
articles  against  which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding 
all  that  he  felt  during  a  long  ana  rigorous  confinement,  he  had  consented 
with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resentment,  they  knew,  wonld 
conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the  hard  conditions  to  which  he  had 
been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  arguments  and  casiustry  be  wanting 
to  represent  that  which  wa-i  so  manifestly  advantageous  to  be  necessary  and 
just  If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct  had  been  known  at  that  timck  this 
opinion  might  nave  been  founded,  not  in  conjecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few 
hours  before  he  simed  the  treat^r,  he  assembled  such  of  his  connsellorB  as 
were  then  at  Maarid,  and,  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of 
secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration  in  their  presence  of  the  dishonourable 
arts  as  well  as  unprinoelv  rigour  which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order 
to  ensnare  or  intimidate  him.  For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in 
the  hands  of  notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as 
an  involuntary  deed  and  be  deemed  null  and  void."  By  this  disingenuous 
artifice,  for  which  even  the  treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology, 
Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  tiie 
treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it 

Great>  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  C'f  love  and  confidence 
between  the  two  monarchs ;  they  appeared  often  together  in  public ;  they 
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frequently  had  bng  oonferenoes  in  private ;  ther  travelled  in  the  same  litter 
and  joined  hi  the  »me  amniienients.  Bat,  amidst  these  signs  of  peace  and 
friendship,  the  emperar  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind.  Though  the 
eeremonies  of  the  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  queen  of  Portugal  were 
performed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Charles  would  not  permit 
nim  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  the  ratification  from  France.  Even 
then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full  liberty ;  his  guards  were  still  con- 
tinued ;  though  caressed  as  a  brother-in-law,  he  was  still  watched  like  a 
prisoner ;  ana  it  was  obvious  to  attentive  observers  that  an  union  in  the  very 
beginning  of  which  there  might  be  discerned  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  and 
diatnist  could  not  be  cordial  or  of  long  continuance.*^ 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  ot  tlie  treaty,  the  r^ent's  ratification  of  it 
UBS  bitn^t  from  France ;  and  that  wise  princess,  preferring  on  this  occasion 
tiie  puldic  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  ner  son  that,  instead  of  the 
twdve  noblemen  named  in  the  treaty,  she  had  sent  the  duke  oi  Orleans  along 
with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  the  frontier,  as  the  kingdom  could  suffer 
nothii^  bv  the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left  almost  incapable  of  defence 
if  depnvea  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most  experienced  generals,  whom  Charles 
had  artfully  included  in  his  nomination.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the 
emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as  the  time  of 
pnUing  it  to  the  proof  apnroached,  he  endeavoured  to  bind  him  still  faster  by 
exacting  new  promises,  which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the  French 
monarch  was  not  slow  to  mnt  He  set  out  from  Madrio,  a  place  which  the 
remembrance  of  many  alHicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to 
him,  with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  the  long-wished-for 
journey  towards  his  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse 
under  the  command  of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of 
France,  guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  river  Andave,  which  separatee  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec 
appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  number  to 
Alaroon's.  An  empt^  bark  was  moorecT  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  the 
attendants  drew  up  m  order  on  the  opposite  bankn ;  at  the  same  instant, 
Lannoy,  with  eight  gentlemen,  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the 
same  nnmber  from  the  French  side  oi  the  river ;  the  former  had  the  king  in 
Us  boat,  the  latt^  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the 
empty  vessel ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment ;  Frauds,  after  a  short 
embrace  of  his  dblldren,  teped  into  Lautrec's  boat^  and  reacheid  the  French 
shores  He  moimted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  hors^  waved  his  hand  over  his 
head,  and.  with  a  ioyful  voice  crying  aloud  several  times,  "  I  am  yet  a  kiog ! " 
galbped  full  speed  to  St  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  to  fiayonne.  This 
event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  nation  than  by  their  monarch, 
happencxi  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal 
faatUe  <A  Pavia." 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis  and  permitted  him  to 
begin  his  jonmey  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in  order 
to  s(4emni2e  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel,  the  late 
king  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  III.,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  tlio 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
aooNni^ishments ;  and  as  the  oortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  had  warm\y 
solicited  their  soverei^  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife  so  nearly  allied  to  tho 
royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms  was  extremely  acceptable  to  his  subjects.  Ti.o 
Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection  with  the  first  monarch  in  Cnristendom, 
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granted  him  an  extraordinary  dowry  with  l8abena,amoantinj^toninehaiidred 
tnon8and  crowns,  a  snm  which,  from  the  sitnation  of  his  affairs  at  that  junc- 
ture, was  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated with  that  splendour  and  gaiety  which  became  a  great  and  youthfnl 
prince.  Charles  lived  with  Isabella  ui  perfect  harmony,  ana  treated  her  on  all 
occasions  with  much  distinction  and  reganl.** 

During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly  give  any  attention  to  the 
affairs  oi  Germany,  thou{^h  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  By  the  feudal  institutions^ 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  property  of  lands 
was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  held  of  them  by  the 
strictest  and  most  limited  tenures ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude.  In  some  piaoes  of 
Germany,  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  so  entirely  in  the  power  of  their 
masters  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic  slavery,  the  most  ri^fxms 
form  of  that  wretchea  state.  In  other  provinces,  particularly  in  Bohemia  and 
Lusatia.  the  peasants-  were  bound  to  remain  on  the  lands  to  which  they 
belongea,  and,  making  part  of  the  estate,  were  transferred,  like  any  other 
property,  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in  Suabia  and  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  condition  was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants 
not  only  paid  the  full  rent  of  their  farms  to  the  landlord,  but,  if  they  diose 
either  to  change  the  place  of  their  abode  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  before 
they  could  accomplish  what  they  desired  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  this 
privilege  at  a  certain  price.  Besides  this,  all  grants  of  lands  to  peasants 
expired  at  their  death,  without  descending  to  their  posterity.  Upon  that 
event  the  landlord  had  a  right  to  the  best  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their 
furniture ;  and  their  heirs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  grant,  were 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  thougti  grievouM, 
were  borne  with  patience,  because  they  were  customary  and  ancient;  but 
when  the  progress  of  elegance  and  luxury,  as  well  as  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  art  ot  war,  came  to  increase  the  expense  of  government,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  princes  to  levy  occasional  or  stated  taxes  on  their  subjects,  such 
impositions,  being  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  Germany  these  duties, 
bemg  laid  chiefly  upon  beer,  wineL  and  other  necessnries  of  life,  affected  the 
common  people  in  the  most  sensible  manner.  The  addition  of  such  a  load  to 
their  former  btirdens  drove  them  to  de=mair.  It  was  to  the  valour  inspired  by 
resentment  against  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Swiss  owed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  liberty  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  same  cause  had  excited 
the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  of  Germany  to  rebel  against  their 
superiors  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies ;  and,  though  these  insurrections  were  not  attended  with  like  success, 
they  could  not,  however,  be  quelled  without  much  difficulty  and  bloodshed." 

By  these  checks  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  rather  than  sub- 
dued ;  and,  their  grievances  multipljring  continually,  they  ran  to  arms,  in  the 
year  1526,  with  the  most  frantic  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulm. 
m  Suabia.  The  peasants  in  the  adjacent  country  flocked  to  their  standara 
with  the  ardour  and  impatience  natural  to  men  who,  having  groaned  long 
under  oppression,  beheld  at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance ;  and  the  conta- 
gion, spreading  from  province  to  province,  reached  almost  every  part  of  Ger- 
many. Wherever  they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries,  wasted  the 
lands  of  their  superiors,  razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  all 

••  tnio*,  vita  dl  Carlo  V.,  p.  106.— Bel-        ap.  Striiv..  Corp.  Hist.  Gmn.,  H.  1081. 
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STcOns  of  noble  birth  who  were  so  unhwpj  as  to  fall  into  th«r  hands.** 
aviiig  intimidated  their  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of 
these  proceedings,  they  began  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  proper  and 
eiectual  method  of  securing  themselves  for  the  future  from  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  this  view,  Uiey  drew  up  and  published  a  memorial  oontainine 
all  their  demands,  and  declared  that,  while  arms  were  in  their  hands,  they  woiila 
either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them  full  satisfaction  with  regard 
to  these.  The  chief  articles  were,  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  choose  tiieir 
own  pastors ;  that  they  mi^ht  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except 
those  of  corn ;  that  they  might  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bond- 
men of  their  superiors;  that  the  liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing  might  be 
common ;  that  the  great  forests  might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property, 
but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ;  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  unusual 
burden  of  taxes  mider  which  they  laboured ;  that  the  administration  of  justice 
might  be  rendered  less  rigorous  and  mon  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments 
ol  the  nobles  upon  meadows  and  ftommona  might  be  restnuned.** 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable,  and.  being  urged  by 
such  formidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor  conduct, 
nor  vigour.-  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  without  skill  in  war  or 
knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accomplishing  their  designs,  all  their 
exploits  were  distinguished  <xily  by  a  bnital  and  unnieaninj^  fury.  To  oppose 
this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the  Lower  Rhine  raised  such  of 
their  vassals  as  still  continued  faithful,  and,  attacking  some  of  the  mutineers 
with  open  force  and  others  by  surprise,  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who 
infested  those  provinces ;  so  that  the  peasants,  after  ruining  the  open  country, 
and  losing  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  fiel<L  were 
oblij^  to  return  to  their  habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  from 
theur  grievances.** 

Tliese  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces  ol  Germany  where  Luther's 
opinions  had  made  little  pr<^res.s.  and,  being  excited  wholly  by  nolitical 
causes,  had  no  connection  with  tne  disputed  points  in  religion.  But  the 
freninr,  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
lishecL  derived  new  strength  from  drcumstanoes  peculiar  to  them,  and  roee  to 
a  still  greater  pitch  of  extrava^noe.  The  Reformation,  wherever  it  was 
received,  increased  that  bold  and  mnovating  spirit  to  which  it  owed  its  birth. 
Men  who  had  the  courage  to  overturn  a  system  supported  by  everything 
which  can  command  respect  or  reverence  were  not  to  be  overawed  by  any 
authority,  bow  great  or  venerable  soever.  After  having  been  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in  religion,  to 
examine  these  freely,  and  to  reject  without  scruple  what  appeared  to  them 
erroneous,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  turn  the  same  daring  and  inquisitive  eye 
towards  government,  and  to  think  of  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  imper- 
fections were  discovered  there.  As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformea  in 
several  places  without  the  permission  of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  attempt  the  redress  of  political  grievances  in  the  same  manner. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in  Thuringia,  a  province 
subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly  con- 
verts to  Lntheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  dangerous  form. 
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Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  having  established  himself  in  that 
country,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people;. 
He  propagated  amon^  them  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  notiwis,  out 
stich  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness  and  lead  them  to 
sedition.  ''Luther/'  he  told  them,  "had  done  more  hurt  than  service  to 
religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  Church  from  the  yoke  of  popery,  but 
his  doctrines  encouiaged  and  his  life  set  an  example  of  the  utmost  lioentiouf- 
ness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice,"  says  he,  ''men  must  practice 
perpetual  mortification.  They  must  put  on  a  grave  countenance,  speak  little, 
wear  a  plain  garb,  and  be  serious  in  their  whole  d^mrtment.     Such  as 

Srepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner  may  expect  that  the  Supreme  Beinsr  will 
irect  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  vi^dble  sign  discover  his  will  to  them ;  if  that 
illumination  be  at  anv  time  withheld,  we  may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty, 
who  deals  with  us  so  harshly,  and  remind  him  of  his  promisea.  This  ezposti.- 
lation  and  anger  will  be  highly  acc^table  to  Qod,  and  will  at  last  prewl  on 
him  to  guide  us  with  the  same  >merrug  hand  which  conducted  the  patnarchs 
of  old.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of  offending  him  by  our  arrogance ;  hut,  as 
all  men  are  equal  in  his  eye,  let  them  return  to  that  conditk>n  of  eooality  in 
which  he  formed  them,  and,  having  all  things  in  eommon,  let  tiiem  live 
together  like  brethren,  without  any  marks  of  subordinatMn  or  pre-eminence."  *^ 

Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  heart  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling  and  partial 
reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for ;  it  was  proposed  to  level  every  dis- 
tinction among  mankind,  and^  by  abolishing  proi>erty,  to  reduce  them  to  their 
natural  state  of  eauality,  in  whicn  all  should  receive  their  subsistence  from  one 
common  stock.  Muncer  aswred  them  that  the  desi^  was  i^iproved  of  by 
Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream  ascertained  him  of  its  snccesp. 
The  peanuts  set  about  the  execution  of  it,  not  only  with  the  race  which  ani- 
mated those  of  their  order  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  wiui  theardoi.r 
which  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed  the  magistrates  in  all  the  dties  <f 
which  they  were  masters ;  seized  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  and  obliged  such  cl 
them  as  thev  got  into  their  hands  to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn  by 
peasants,  and,  instead  of  their  former  titles,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellatkm 
given  to  people  in  the  lowest  class  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged  in  this 
wild  undertaking ;  but  Muncer,  their  leader  and  thdr  prophet,  was  destitute 
of  the  abilities  necessary  for  conducting  it  He  had  all  the  extravaffanee,  but 
not  the  courage,  which  enthusiasts  usually  possess.  It  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  persuisuled  to  take  the  field ;  and,  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight 
thousand  men,  he  sufl'ered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  the  elector  of  Saxeny,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  duke 
of  Bninswick.  These  princes,  unwiihng  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded 
subjects,  sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  ofi'er  of  a  geneond 
pardon  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down  tneir  arms  and  deliver  up  the 
authors  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue  his 
followers  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhortins  them  not  to  trust  these  deceitful 
promises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  t£e  cause  of  God  and  of  Christian 
liberty. 

But,  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the  peasants 

than  his  e]oc][uence,  confusion  and  terror  were  visible  on  every  face,  when  a 

rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  routineers  had  painted  on  their 

colours,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with  admirable  presence 

«'  SMkeod ,  lib.  ii.  p.  l3.-SUld.,  HM.,  p.  83. 
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of  mind,  laid  bold  of  that  incident,  and.  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  and  hands 
towards  heaven,  '*  Behold,''  cries  he,  with  an  elevated  voice,  "the  sign  which 
God  has  given.  There  is  the  pledge  of  vonr  safety,  and  a  token  that  the 
wicked  shall  be  destroyed."  The  fonatical  multitude  set  up  instantlj  a  great 
shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  certain,  and,  passing  in  a  moment  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  come  with 
the  offer  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led  towards  the  enemy.  The  princes, 
enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  advan(^  with  no  less 
impetuosity,  and  heoM  the  attack.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  the 
combat  was  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity 
or  confidence  of  success  ;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  well- 
trained  troops ;  about  five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without 
making  resistance:  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their 
general  He  was  taken  next  day,  and,  being  condemned  to  such  pimishment 
aa  his  crimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  snirit 
Uifi  death  {Hit  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peafants,  which  had  nlled 
Gerroanv  with  such  terror ;  **  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  after,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  as  more  extravagant 

During  these  commotions,  Lutter  acted  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
ntoderation ;  like  a  common  parent,  solidtoiis  about  the  weUare  of  both 
parties,  without  sparing  the  &ults  or  errors  of  eith^.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
addressed  a  monitory  discourse  to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their 
dependants  with  fjeater  humanity  and  indulgence.  On  the  other,  he  severely 
censured  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising  them  not  to  murmur  at 
hardships  inseparable  from  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for  redress  by  any  but 


uther's  famous  marriage  with  Catherine  k  Boria^  a  nun  of  a  noble  family, 
who,  having  thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  hap;>ened  this  year.* 
and  was  far  from  meeting  with  the  same  approbation.  Even  his  most  devoted 
followers  thought  this  step  indecent  at  a  time  when  his  country  was  involved 
in  so  many  ciuamities ;  while  his  enemies  never  mentioned  it  with  any  softer 
appellation  than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane.  Luther  himself  was  sensible 
01  the  impression  which  it  had  made  to  nis  disadvantage ;  buk  being  satisfied 
with  his  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  censure  of  his  frienos  and  the  reproaches  ef 
his  adversaries  with  his  usual  fortitude.** 

This  year  the  Reformation  lost  its  first  protector,  Frederick,  elector  of 
Saxony  ;  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibi  v  felt  as  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  John^  a  more  avowed  and  zeak>us,  though  less  able,  patron  ol  Luther 
and  his  doctnnes. 

Another  event  hai>pened  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occasioned  a 
considerable  change  in  the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
source.  While  the  frenzy  of  the  crusades  possessed  all  Euro^  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  religious  knighthood  were 
founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against  heathens  and  infidels. 
Among  these,  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious, 
the  knights  of  which  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  all  the  enterprises 
carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driven  at  last  from  their  pettlements  in 
the  East,  they  were  ooliged  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Their  zeal  and 
valour  were  too  impetuous  to  remain  long  inactive ;  they  invaded,  on  very 
slight  pretences,  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still 
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idolaters,  and,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  it  alwut  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  held  it  many  years  as  a  fief  depending'  on  the  crown  of 
Poland.  Fierce  oonte^sts  aros^  aiiring  this  period,  between  tlie  ^nd  masters 
of  the  order  and  the  kings  of  Poland,  the  former  struggling  for  mdependence, 
while  the  latter  asserted  their  rieht  of  sovereignty  with  great  firmness.  Albe:  t, 
a  pnnce  of  the  house  of  Brandenberg,  who  was  elected  mnd  master  in  the 
year  1511,  engaging  keenly  in  this  quarrel,  maintained  a  long  war  with  Sigis- 
niund,  king  of  Poland ;  but,  having  become  an  early  convert  to  Luther's 
doctrines,  this  gntdually  lessened  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  fraternity,  so 
that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  confusions  in  the  empire,  and  the  abseooe 
of  the  emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sigismund,  greatly  to  his  own 
pri  vate  emolument  By  it,  that  part  of  Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic 
order  was  erected  into  a  secular  and  hereditary  duchy,  and  the  investiture  of 
it  granted  to  Albert,  who»  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the 
kin^  of  Poland  as  their  vassal  Immediately  after  this  he  made  public  pn>> 
fession  of  the  reformed  religion  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  The 
Teutonic  knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treacheiy  of  their  gnmd 
master  that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  he  still  kept  posses- 
Kiou  of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity. 
In  process  of  time  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
family,  all  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off,  and  the  mar- 
i^ves  of  Brandenburg,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Prussia,  have  not 
snly  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  first  princes  in  Germany,  but  take  their 
rank  among  the  great  monarchs  of  Bun^.^* 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  king  to  his  dominions,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  that  by  observing  his  first  motions 
they  might  form  a  judgment  concerning  his  subsequent  conduct  They  were 
not  held  long  in  suspense.  Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  wrote 
to  the  king  of  Bngland,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and  affection  wherewith  he 
had  interposed  in  his  favour,  to  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the 
recovery  of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  ismperor's  ambas8ad(»i  demanded 
audience,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  required  him  to  issue  such  orders  as 
were  necessarV  for  carrying  the  treats  of  Madrid  into  immediate  and  full 
execution.  He  coldly  answered  that,  though  for  his  own  part  he  determined 
religiously  to  perform  all  that  he  had  promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many 
articles  relative  not  to  himself  alone,  out  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Frencn 
monarchy,  that  he  could  not  take  any  farther  step  without  consulting  the 
states  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  some  time  would  oe  necessary  in  order  to 
reconcile  their  minds  to  the  hard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratify.^ 
This  reply  was  considered  as  no  obscure  discovery  of  his  being  resolved  to 
elude  the  treaty ;  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Henry  appeared  a  very  proper 
step  towards  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  m  the  war  with  the 
emperor,  to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  give  rise.  These  dream* 
stances,  added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  Francis  made  in  secret  to  the 
ambassadors  from  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied  them  that  their 
conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just,  and  that,  instead  of 
intending  to  execute  an  unreasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  revenging  those  injuries  which  had  compelled  him  to  feign  an 
approbation  of  it  Bven  the  doubts  and  fears  and  scruples  which  used,  on 
other  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by 
Francis's  seeming  impatience  to  break  through  all  his  engagements  with  thie 

~  Sleld.,  HlRt.,  p.  •s.^PfeflTel,  Abr^c^  do  riHiloIr*  dii  Droit  pnbliqae,  p.  SOS.  elo. 
-M*m.<UB«Uiiy,p.»T. 
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onperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of  affiura  in  Italy  at  that  time  did  not  allow 
the  pope  to  hesitate  long.  Sforza  was  still  besieged  by  the  iiuperialists  in  the 
castle  of  Milan.  Tliat  feeble  prince,  deprived  now  of  Morane's  advice,  and 
unprovided  with  everything  necessary  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform 
Clement  and  the  Venetians  that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  tbej[  did  not  come 
to  his  relief.  The  imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  the  battle 
of  Pavia^  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levying  such  exorbitant  contri- 
hutions  m  that  duchy  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on  Guicciardiiii's  calcula- 
tion, to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  ducats  a  day  ; "  nor  was  it  to  be 
doubted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  ruined  country,  which  hardly  afforded  them  subsistence,  that 
they  might  take  possession  of  more  coiufortabie  quarters  in  the  fertile  and 
untouched  territories  of  the  none  and  Venetians  The  assistance  of  the  French 
king  was  the  only  thin^  wnicn  could  either  save  Sforza  or  enable  them  to 
protect  their  own  dominions  from  the  insiilts  of  the  imperial  troops.* 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  duke  of  Milan  were  equally 
imiMktient  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Francis,  who,  on  his  part,  was  no  less 
desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  both  of  stren^h  and  repu- 
tation as  such  a  oonfedeiacy  would  hring  along  with  it  The  chief  objects  ci 
this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the  22nd  of  May,  though  kept 
secret  for  atme  time,  were  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French 
king's  sons  upon  parent  of  a  reasonable  ransom,  and  to  re-establish  Sforza 
in  the  qOiet  possession  of  the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse  either  of 
these,  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  which,  after  driving  the  Spaniards  out 
of  the  Milanese,  they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  king  of 
Eu^^d  was  declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of  holff^  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  and,  in  order  to  aUure 
Henry  mora  effectually,  a  principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats'  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him,  ana  mAb  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey,  his  favourite.^ 

No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded  than  Clement,  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
papal  power,  absolved  Fiands  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  observe 
the  treaj^  of  Madrid.^  This  right,  how  pernicious  soever  in  its  effects,  and 
destnictive  of  that  integrity  which  is  the  basis  of  all  transactions  among  men, 
was  the  natural  conaeauence  of  the  powers  which  the  popes  arretted  as  Uie 
infodlible  viceKerents  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  as,  in  virtne  of  this  pretended 
prerogative,  they  had  often  dispensed  with  obligations  which  were  held  sacred, 
the  interest  of  some  men,  ana  the  credulity  ol  others,  led  them  to  imagine 
that  the  decisions  of  a  sovereign  pontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  criminal  and  impious. 

The  discovery  of  Francis's  intention  to  elude  Uie  treaty  of  Madrid  filled  the 
emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an  unfortu- 
nate prince  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an  insatiable 
ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  knew  what  censures  the 
former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensions  the  latter  had  excited 
in  every  court  of  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the  measures  which  he 
pursued  any  of  those  advantages  which  politicians  are  apt  to  consider  as  an 
excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct  and  a  compensation  for  the  severest 
reproaches.    Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and  not  one  of  all  the  mighty 

^  Gttle..  lib.  XTli.  SSO.  «•  Goldast.,   Pbllt.    ImperUl.,   p.    1002.- 
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consequences  which  he  had  expected  from  the  treaty  that  set  him  at  liberty 
iras  likely  to  take  place.  His  rashness  in  relying  so  te  on  his  own  jud^ent 
as  to  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French  king,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now  apparent ;  and  he  easily  conjectured  that  the 
same  confederacy  the  dread  of  which  had  induced  him  to  set  Francis  at 
liberty  would  ik>w  be  formed  against  him,  with  that  gallant  and  incensed 
monarch  at  its  head.  Self-condemnation  and  shame  on  account  of  what  wa< 
past,  with  anxious  apprehensions  concerning  what  might  hapf^en,  were  the 
ueceissary  result  of  these  reflections  on  his  own  conduct  and  situation.  Charier, 
however,  was  naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  have 
receded  suddenly  from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  would  have  been 
a  plain  confession  of  iraprudeuoe  and  a  palpable  qrmptom  of  fear :  he  deter- 
nuned,  therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dignity  to  insist,  whatever 
miffht  be  the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  ot  the  treaty,  and  particu- 
larly  not  to  aooept  of  anything  whidi  might  be  offered  as  an  equivalait  for 
the  restitution  ot  Burgundy.** 

In  consequence  of  this  resohition,  he  appointed  Lannoy  and  Alaroon  to 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  U>  the  court  of  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
the  king  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sinoeri^  that  became  him,  or 
to  retuni,  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  giving 
them  an  immediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  states  m 
Burgundy  to  an  audience  in  their  pres^ce.  Thev  numbly  represented  to 
him  that  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  king  of  France  when  he 
consented  to  alienate  their  oountiy  from  the  crown,  the  domains  of  whidi  he 
was  bound  bv  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  unimpaired.  Francis, 
in  return,  tnanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  his  crown,  and  entreated 
them,  though  very  faintljT)  to  remember  the  obligations  which  he  lay  under  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The  deputies,  assuming  a  higher 
tone,  declared  that  they  would  not  obey  commands  which  th^  considered  as 
iUegikl ;  and  if  he  should  abandon  them  to  the  enemies  of  France  they  had 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose 
rather  to  perish  than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  which  Francis, 
turning  towards  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impoesi- 
bility  of  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  ofi'ered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy, 
to  pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns.  The  viceroy  and  Ahurcon,  who 
easily  peroeived  that  the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses  was  concerted 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to 
him  their  master's  fixed  resohition  not  to  depart  in  the  smallest  point  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.*'  Before  they  left  the  kingdom,  they 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the  emperor  published 
with  great  solemnity. 

Charles  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  confederacy  than  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  most  public  manner  and  in  the  harshest  terras,  against 
Frauds,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  complained  no  less  of 
Clement^  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  he  accused  him 
of  ingratitude ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecoming  his  character ;  he 
threatened  him  not  only  with  all  the  vengeance  which  the  power  of  an 
emperor  can  inflict,  but,  by  appealing  to  a  general  coundl,  called  up  before 
his  eyes  all  the  terrors  arising  from  the  authority  of  those  assemolies  so 
formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  oppose  something 
else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  combination  formed  against 

"•  Oaic.,  lib.  xTiL  see, 
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him ;  and  the  emperor,  prompted  by  so  many  passions,  did  not  fail  to  exert 
himself  with  unusual  vigour  in  order  to  send  supplies,  not  only  ol  men,  but  of 
money,  which  was  still  more  needed,  into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ettbrts  (rf  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  animoidty  against  the  emperor  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
holy  league.  Francis,  it  was  thought,  would  have  infused  spirit  and  vigour 
into  the  wh(^  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  many  injuries  to 
revenge,  and  the  station  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  from  which  he  had 
fallen,  to  recover.  From  all  thew  powerful  incitements,  added  to  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  mora  fierce  and  bloody  than  any  that  he  had 
hitherto  made  upon  his  rival  was  expected.  But  Francis  had  gone  through 
such  a  scene  of  distress,  and  the  impression  it  had  made  was  still  so  fresh  in 
his  memory,  that  he  was  become  difhdent  himself,  distnistf ul  of  fortune,  and 
desiroos  of  tranquillity.  To  procure  the  release  oif  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the 
restitution  of  Buraundy  by  paying  some  reasonable  equivalent,  were  his  chief 
objects ;  and  lor  the  sake  of  these  he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  Sforza, 
and  tbB  liberties  of  Italy,  to  the  emperor.  He  fiatterad  himself  that  the 
dread  of  the  confederacy  which  he  had  f<Mmed  would  of  itstif  induce  Charles 
to  listen  to  what  was  eauitaUe,  and  was  af  rud  of  employing  any  considerable 
force  for  the  relief  of  the  Milanese,  lest  his  alUes,  whom  he  had  often  found 
to  be  more  attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  were  driven  out 
of  tMt  coontjry,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight 
which  they  derived  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In  the 
meantime,  the  castle  of  Milan  was  nressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and  ^<Nrza 
was  now  reduced  to  the  last  eztremiW.  The  pope  and  Venetian«,  trusting  to 
Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their  troo|)s  to  take  the  field  in  ord^  to 
relieve  him ;  and  an  anny  more  than  suflicient  for  that  service  was  soon 
formed.  The  Miknese,  passionately  attached  to  their  unfortunate  duke,  and 
no  less  exaq>erated  against  the  imperialists,  who  had  oppressed  them  so 
cmelly.  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  all  their  enterprises.  But  the 
duke  a'Urbino^  theur  general,  naturally  slow  and  indedaive,  and  restrained, 
besides^  by  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family  of  Medici  from  taking  any  step 
that  might  aggrandize  or  add  reputation  to  the  iwpe,*'  lost  some  opportunities 
of  attacking  the  imperialists  and  raising  the  siege,  and  refiK^ed  to  improve 
others.  These  delays  save  Bourbon  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fre^h 
troops  and  a  supply  of  money.  He  immediately  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  poshed  on  the  siese  with  such  vigour  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to 
surrender,  wha  retiring  to  Lodi,  which  the  confederates  had  surprised,  left 
Bourbon  in  full  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  duchy,  the  investiture  of  which 
the  emperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.^ 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  game  which  Francis  had  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address,  and  refinements  in 
negotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  oi^n,  they  had 
for  once  been  overreached  in  those  very  arts  by  a  tfXimofUane  princci  He 
had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  w  the  war  upon  them,  taking 
advantage  of  their  efforts  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which  he  often 
renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his  sons.  The 
pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complained  ;  **  but»  as  they  were  not 
able  to  rouse  Francis  from  his  inactivity,  their  own  zeal  and  vigour  gradually 
abated,  and  Clement^  having  already  gone  farth«-  tlum  his  timidity  usually 

-  Onlc.  lib.  xtU.  3S2.  •*  RiMoellU  Lettan  de*  Prindpl.  II.  167, 
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permitted  him,  began  to  accuse  himself  of  nshneflSi  and  to  relapse  into  his 
natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Ail  the  emperor's  motions,  depending  on  himself  alone,  were  more  brisk 
and  better  concerted.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not  alk>w 
him  to  make  any  sudden  or  great  effort  in  the  fields  but  he  abundantly  sup- 
plied that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negotiations  The  family  of  Golonna, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uniformly  to  the 
GhibelUne  or  imperial  faction  during  those  fierce  contentions  between  the 

Sopes  and  emperors  which  for  several  ages  filled  Italy  and  Qermany  with 
iscord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  these 
destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with  whidi  they  had  been 
animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent  the  Ooloniws  still  retained  their 
attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  and,  by  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  possession  of  their  own  territories 
and  privileges.  The  Cardinal  Pompeo  Cotonna^  a  man  <^  a  turbulent  and 
ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  family,  had  long  been  Clemenf  a 
rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last  oonclave  he  imputed  -the  disappointment 
of  all  his  schemes  for  attaining  the  papal. dimity,  of  which,  from  hifl  known 
connection  with  the  emperor,  he  thought  himself  seciura  To  an  aspiring 
mind,  this  was  an  injury  too  great  to  be  forgiven ;  and,  though  he  had  dis- 
sembled his  resentment  so  far  as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to 
accept  of  great  offices  in  his  court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for 
an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  imperial 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easily  per- 
suaded him  that  now  was  the  time,  while  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed 
in  Lombardy,  to  attempt  something  which  would  at  onoe  avenge  his  own 
wrongs  and  be  of  essential  service  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  pope,  how- 
ever, whose  timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive  to  their 
operations,  and  be^  to  be  alarmed  so  early,  that  he  might  have  drawn 
together  tnx^  sumdent  to  have  disconcertea  all  Cok>nna's  measures.  But 
jVibncada  amused  him  so  artfully  with  n^tiations,  promises,  and  false  inteUi- 
genoe  that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking  any  of 
the  precautions  nece^nary  for  his  safety ;  and,  to  the  di^ciaoe  of  a  pnnee 
possessed  of  great  power  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wudom,  OoloniuL  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  his  capital  while 
he,  imagining  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altc^Uier  unprmred  lor 
resisting  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome  permitted  Oolonna^ 
troops,  &om  whom  they  api^rehended  no  injury,  to  advance  without  opposition ; 
the  pope^s  guards  were  diroersed  in  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himsefi,  terrified 
at  the  danger,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity,  and  deserted  by  ahnost  eveiy 
person,  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  castle  of  St  Angelo^  whidi  was  im- 
mediately invested.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  houses  of  the  pope's  ministers  and  servants  were  plundered  in  the  most 
licentious  manner.  The  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmolested.  Clement,  desti- 
tute of  everything  necessary  either  for  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demand  a  capitulation  ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into  the  castle,  pre- 
scribed to  him,  with  all  the  haughtina«  of  a  conqueror,  conditions  wmcn  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  reject  The  chief  of  these  was  that  Clement  should 
not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive  them  into  favour, 
and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  from  the  army  of  the 
confederates  in  Lombardy.** 
The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  deposing  Clement  and  of 
•'  Jevii  vita  Pomp.  Col<m.-~a«tc,  Ub.  xril.  407.— Riw«lli,  LeIUre  de'  Priiici|ii,  t.  p.  IM 
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phdng  Pompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  the  vacant  duur  of  St  Peter,  exclaimed 
loadly  against  a  treaty  which  left  tliem  at  the  mercy  of  a  pontitf  juatly  incensed 
against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  onlv  to  his  master's  interest,  paid 
little  r^ard  to  their  complaints,  and  hy  this  fortunate  measure  broke  entirely 
the  power  of  the  confederates. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminution, 
the  imperialists  received  two  great  reinforcements ;  one  from  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Aiarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  thou.^and  men  ; 
the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  by  Qeorge  Fronsperg,  a  German  nobleman, 
who,  having  served  in  Italy  with  great  reputation,  had  acquired  such  influence 
and  popularity  that  mnltitudes  of  his  countrjrmen,  fond  on  every  occasion  of 
enga^ng  in  military  entenmses,  and  impatient  at  that  juncture  to  escape 
from  the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious  as  well  as  dvil  matters,  crowded 
to  his  standard  ;  so  that,  without  any  other  gratuit^r  than  the  payment  of  a 
crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand  enlisted  in  his  service.  To  these  the 
Arefadnke  Ferdinand  added  two  thousand  horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions. But  although  the  emperor  had  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the 
sums  necessary  for  their  support.  His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted: 
the  credit  of  princes,  during  the  infancv  of  commeim  was  not  extensive ;  and 
the  oortes  of  Castile,  though  every  art  had  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some 
innovations  had  been  made  in  the  constitution  in  order  to  secure  their  con- 
ctirreuce,  peremptorily  refused  to  grant  Oharies  any  extraordinary  supply ;  ^ 
so  that  the  more  his  army  increased  in  number  the  more  were  his  ^nerals 
embarrassed  and  distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  m  such 
difhcnities  that  he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to 
extricate  himsell  Large  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanisl>  troops  already  in  the 
Mikinese,  when  Fronsperg  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  hungry  Germans, 
destitute  of  evervthing.  Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  nerceness,  the 
former  claiming  {heir  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  had  been  promised 
them  on  their  entering  Lombardv.  Bourbon  was  altogether  incapable  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  either.  In  this  situation  he  was  constrained  to  commit 
acts  of  violence  extremely  shocking  to  his  own  nature,  which  was  generous 
and  hnmana  He  seized  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan,  and  by  threats,  and 
even  by  torture,  forced  from  ttiem  a  considerable  sum  ;  ne  rilled  the  churches 
of  all  tlieir  plate  and  ornaments ;  the  inadequate  snpply  which  these  afforded 
he  distributed  amon^  the  soldiers,  with  so  many  soothmg  expressions  of  his 
sympathy  and  affection  that,  though  it  fell  far  short  of  the  snms  due  to  them, 
it  appeased  their  present  murmurs.*' 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and 
liberty  to  Morone,  who,  having  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue  with 
Pescara,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  empowered  to  tij 
him.  For  this  remission  he  paid  twenty  thousand  ducats ;  and  such  were  his 
dngular  talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  which  he  always  acquired  over 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  in  a  few  days,  from  beinz 
^urbon's  prisoner,  he  became  hU  prime  confidant,  with  whom  ne  consultea 
in  all  affiiirs  of  importance.  To  his  insinuations  must  be  imputed  the  sus- 
picions which  Bourbon  began  to  entertain  that  the  emperor  had  never  intended 
to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Milan,  but  had  appointed  Leyva  and  the  other 
Spanish  generals  rather  to  be  spies  on  his  conduct  than  to  co-operate  heartily 
towards  tiie  execution  of  his  sctiemes.  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still  retained, 
at  tiie  age  of  fourscore,  all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributed 
the  bold  and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  soon  after  ventured.** 
••  SMMloral,  L  814.       "  Rlpaatond.  HIti.  Medlol.,  lib.  iz.  p.  717.       "  Guic.,  lib.  zvii.  419. 
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Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  Miluiese  that 
it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  take  some  immediate  step  for  their  relief. 
The  arrears  of  the  soldiers  increased  daily ;  the  em[)eror  made  no  remittances 
to  his  generals ;  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  military  extortion  could  dnw 
nothing  wore  from  a  country  entirely  drained  and  ruined.  In  this  situation 
Haere  was  no  choice  left  but  either  to  disband  the  array  or  to  march  for  sub- 
sistence into  the  enemy's  country.  The  territories  of  the  Venetians  lay  nearest 
at  hand ;  but  they,  with  their  usual  foresight  and  prudence,  had  taken  such 
precautions  as  secured  them  from  any  insult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained 
Dut  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Florentines ;  and  Cle- 
ment had  of  late  acted  such  a  part  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from 
the  emperor.  No  sooner  did  the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome  after  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Colonnas,  than,  without  paymg  any  regard  to  the  treaty  with 
Moncada,  he  degraded  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  the  rest  of  the 
family,  seized  their  places  ol  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  the 
cruelty  which  the  smart  of  a  recent  iigurr  naturally  excites.  After  this 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Naples,  and,  as  bis  operations  were  seconded  by 
the  Frendi  fleet,  he  made  some  pro^n^ess  towards  the  conquest  di  that  king- 
dom ;  the  viceroy  being  no  less  destitute  than  the  other  imperial  generals  of 
the  money  requisite  for  a  vigorous  defence.** 

These  proceedings  of  the  pope  justified,  in  appearance,  the  measures  which 
Bourbon^  situation  rendercxi  necessary ;  and  he  set  about  executing  them 
under  such  disadvantages  as  furnish  the  strongest  proof  both  of  the  despair  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  abilities,  which  were  able 
to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Having  committed  the  government  of  Milan 
to  Leyva.  whom  he  was  not  imwilling  to  leave  behind,  he  b^an  his  march  in 
the  oeptn  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  compoewd  of 
nations  differing  from  each  other  in  language  and  manners,  without  money, 
without  iua^aBne&  without  artillery,  without  carriages,— in  short  without  any 
of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  smallest  party,  and  which  seem 
essential  to  t&d  existence  and  motions  of  a  great  army.  His  route  lav  tlirough 
a  country  cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  the  roads  were  almost  im- 
practicable :  as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to 
nis  own  in  number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  his  motions  and  to  improve  eveiy 
advanti^  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships,  and  allured 
by  the  h<^)es  of  immense  booty,  without  con.sideriug  how  ill  provided  th^ 
were  for  a  march,  followed  him  with  great  cheerfulness.  His  first  scheme  was 
to  have  made  himself  master  of  Pla^ntia  and  to  have  gratified  his  soldiers 
by  the  plunder  of  that  city ;  but  the  vigilaoce  <rf  the  confedelrate  sfenerala 
rendered  the  design  abortive.  Nor  had  he  better  success  in  his  project  for 
the  reduction  of  Bologn^  which  was  seasonably  supphed  with  as  many  troops 
as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  army  which  nad  neither  artillery  nw 
ammunition.  Having  failed  in  both  these  attempts  to  become  master  of  some 
great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  advancing.  But  he  had  now  been  two 
months  m  the  field ;  his  troops  had  suffered  every  calamity  that  a  long  march, 
together  with  the  uncommon  rigour  of  the  season,  could  bring  upon  men 
destitute  of  all  necessary  accommodations  in  an  enemy's  country ;  the  mag- 
nificent promises  to  which  they  trusted  had  hitherto  proved  altogether  vain ; 
Uiey  saw  no  prospect  of  relief;  their  patience,  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at 
last,  and  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  rashly  at- 
tempted to  restrain  them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury :  Bourbon  himself,  not 
daring  to  appear  during  the  first  transports  of  their  rase,  was  obliged  to  fly 
•*  JovU  Vito  Ponp.  Goloii.-<3ak.,  Ub.  xviil.  434. 
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eecreUy  from  hia  qnarten.**  Bvt  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  begmn  at 
brt  to  subdde,  wbien  Bourbon,  who  posBeased  in  a  wooderf  ui  degree  the  art  of 
governing  the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence 
than  formerly,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  aooomi)iished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable  by  partaking  of  them 
himsielf ;  he  &red  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  joined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  which, 
with  high  praises  of  his  valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military  raillery 
on  his  poverty  ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a  foretaste  of 
what  he  had  promised,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at  discretion.  En- 
eooraj;ed  by  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entirely  forgot  their  sutierings  and 
complaints,  and  followed  him  with  toe  same  implicit  confidence  as  formerly.*' 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.  Rome  and  Fbrence^ 
not  knowing  on  which  the  bk>w  would  bdly  wore  held  in  the  most  disquieting 
state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  both,  fluctu- 
ated in  more  than  his  usual  uncertainty ;  and  while  the  rapid  approach  oi 
danger  called  for  {nrompt  and  decisive  measures,  he  s^nt  the  time  in  ilelibera- 
lions  which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking  resohitions  which  next  day  his 
restJess  mind,  more  sagacious  in  discerning  than  in  obviating  difficulties,  over- 
turned, ihthont  being  able  to  fix  on  what  should  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
At  one  time  he  determined  to  unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his 
alfies,  and  to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour ;  at  another,  he  inclined  to  bring  all 
differences  to  a  final  accommodation  by  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  knowing; 
his  passion  for  n^tiation,  solicited  him  incessantiv  with  proposals  for  that 
pnr])ose.  His  timidity  at  length  previdled,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  Lannoy,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chief  articles :  Tluit  a 
suspension  of  aims  should  take  place  between  the  pontifical  and  imperial 
troops  for  ei^t  months ;  that  Clement  should  advance  sixtv  thousand  crowns 
towards  satiafying  the  demands  of  the  imperial  army ;  that  the  Coloniias 
should  be  absolved  from  censure,  and  their  former  dignities  and  possessions  be 
restored  to  them ;  that  the  viceroy  should  come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon 
from  approachinf;  nearer  to  that  city  or  to  Floreno&*'  On  this  hasty  treaty, 
whieh  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  aUie&  without  affording 
him  any  solid  foundation  of  security.  Clement  relied  so  firmly  that,  like  a  man 
extricated  at  once  out  of  all  difiieulties,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and,  in  the 
fiiJness  of  his  confkienoe,  disbanded  all  lus  troops,  except  as  many  as  were 
sufficient  to  guard  his  own  person.  This  amazing  confidence  of  Clement,  who 
on  every  otMr  occasion  was  fearful  and  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so 
uaacoountable  to  Guicdardini,  who,  being  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
sarr-geneial  and  resident  in  the  confederate  army,  had  j^reat  opportunities,  as 
well  as  great  abilities,  for  observing  how  chimeriou  all  his  hopes  were^  that  he 
imputes  the  pope's  conduct  at  this  juncture  wholly  to  infatuation,  which  those 
who  are  doomed  to  ruin  cannot  avoid.*' 

Lannoy,  it  would  seem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  great 
sincerity,  and,  having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wished  to  turn 
Bonrbon^s  army  against  the  Venetians,  who,  of  all  the  powers  at  war  with  the 
emperor,  had  exerted  the  greatest  vigour.  With  this  view,  he  d^patched  a 
courier  to  Bourbon,  infiH'ming  him  (Mt  the  suspension  of  arms  which,  in  the 
name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concluded  with  the  poi)e.  Bouroon  bad 
other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too  far  to  think  of  retreating. 
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To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  soldiers  would  have  been  dangerous ;  his 
command  was  independent  of  Lannoy;  he  was  fond  of  mortifying  a  nian 
whom  he  had  many  reasons  to  hate :  for  these  reasons,  without  paying  the 
least  regard  to  the  messi^e,  he  continued  to  ravage  the  ecclesiastical  territories 
and  to  advance  towards  Fiorenoe.  Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxictjr 
returning  with  new  force,  he  had  recourse  to  Launoy,  and  entreated  and  con- 
jured him  to  put  a  stop  to  Bourbon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out 
for  his  camp,  out  durst  not  approach  it ;  jjoiirbon's  soldiers,  having  got  notice 
of  the  truce,  raged  and  threatened,  demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promises  to  which  they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  could  hardly  re- 
strain them  ;  every  person  in  Rome  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
prepare  for  resisting  a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel.  Clement 
alone,  rel^n^  on  some  ambi^ous  and  deceitful  professions  woich  Bourbon 
made  of  his  mclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security.^ 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  fkr  from  being  free  from  solicitude.  All  hia 
attempts  on  any  place  ot  importance  iiad  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Florence^ 
towards  which  ne  had  been  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  his  power  at  defiance.  As 
it  now  became  necessary  to  chan^  his  route,  and  to  take  instantly  some  new 
resolution,  he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which  was  no  less  daring  in 
itself  than  it  was  impious,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that  age.  This  was  to 
assault  and  plunder  Rome.  Many  reasons,  however,  prompted  him  to  it.  He 
was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who  had  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that 
city ;  he  imagined  that  the  emperor  would  be  highly  pleaded  to  see  Clonent, 
the  chief  author  of  the  league  ajgainst  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himself  that 
by  gratifying  the  rapacit}[  of  his  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty  he  wouM 
attach  them  for  ever  to  his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any 
of  these)  he  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  he  wonld 
acquire  from  the  conquest  of  the  first  citv  m  Christendom  he  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  power,  and  that,  after  shaking  olT  all  connection 
with  the  emperor,  he  might  take  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of  the 
Italian  states,  in  his  own  name.** 

Whatever  his  motives  were  he  executed  his  reaohitlon  with  a  rapidity  eqital 
to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His  soldiers,  now  that  they  bad 
their  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor  famine,  nor  want  of 
pay.  No  sooner  did  they  begin  to  move  from  Tuscany  towards  Rome  than 
the  pope,  sensible  at  last  how  fallacious  the  hopes  had  been  on  which  he 
reposed,  started  from  his  security.  But  no  time  now  remained,  even  for  a 
bold  and  decisive  pontil!',  to  have  taken  proper  measures  or  to  nave  formed 
any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Clement's  feeble  conduct,  all  was  con- 
sternation, disorder,  and  irresolution.  He  collected,  however,  snch  of  his 
disbanded  soldiers  as  still  remained  in  the  city ;  he  armed  the  artificers  of 
Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train-bearers  of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the 
breaches  in  the  walls ;  he  began  to  erect  new  works ;  he  excommunicated 
Bourbon  and  all  his  troops,  branding  the  Germans  with  the  name  of 
Lutherans,  and  the  8paniaras  with  that  of  Moors.**  Tnisting  to  these 
ineffectual  military  preparations,  or  to  his  spiritual  arm?,  which  were  still 
more  despised  by  rapacious  soldiers,  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural 
timidity,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  determined  to  wait 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  whom  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a  timely 
retreat. 
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Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  his  intentions  were 
known,  advanced  with  such  speed  that  he  gained  several  marches  on  the  duke 
d'Urbino's  annv,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  May.  From  thence  he  showed  his  soldiers  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
that  city,  mto  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Christian  commonwealUi,  the  riches 
of  all  £urope  had  flowed  dunng  many  centuries,  without  having  been  once 
violated  by  any  hostile  hand,  and,  commanding  them  to  refresh  themselves 
that  night,  as  a  preparation  for  the  assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in 
reward  of  their  toils  and  valour,  the  possession  of  all  tbe  treasures  accumu- 
lated there. 

Earlv  in  the  morning,  Bourbon,  who  had  determined  to  distinguish  that 
day  either  by  his  death  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the  bead 
of  his  troops  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  he  wore  a  vest  of  white 
tissue,  that  he  niiffht  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
enemies ;  and,  as  all  denended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them  instantly 
to  scale  the  walk  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  another  of 
Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of  whom  the 
army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service ;  a  eeparate  attack  was 
assigned  to  each ;  and  the  wnole  army  advanced  to  support  them,  as  occasion 
should  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their  approach  until  tney  reached 
almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  suburbs ;  having  planted 
their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rushed  on  the  assault  with  an  im- 
petuosity heightened  by  national  eumliation.  They  were  received  at  first  with 
fortitude  equal  to  their  own :  the  Swiss  in  the  pope's  guard&  and  the  veteran 
soldiers  who  had  been  assembled,  fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  noblest  dty  in  the  world  was  intrusted.  Bourbon's 
troops,  notwithstandinc:  all  their  valour,  eained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to 
give  way ;  when  their  leader,  perceiving  Uuit  on  this  critical  moment  the  fate 
of  the  day  depended,  leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the  front,  snatched  a 
scaling-laader  from  a  solaier.  planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to  mount 
it,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him.  But  at  that 
very  instant  a  musket-bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his  groin  with  a 
wound  which  be  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  out  he  retuned  so  much 
presence  of  mind  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him  to  cover  his  body  with 
a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dishearten  his  troops ;  and  soon  after  he 
expired,  with  a  conra^  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the  hurhest  praise  if  he  had  thus  failen  in  defence  of  his 
country,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies.*' 

This  fotal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army ;  the  soldiers  soon 
missed  their  general,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  every  time  of 
danger ;  but,  msteaa  of  being  (fisheartened  by  their  loss,  it  animated  them 
with  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along  the  line,  accompanied 
with  the  cry  of  Idood  and  revenge.  The  veterans  who  defended  the  waifs  were 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  the  untrained  body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the 
sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irresistible  violence,  rushed  into  the 
town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's 
church  in  offering  up  to  Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  victory.  No  sooner 
was  he  informed  that  his  troo])s  began  to  give  way  than  he  fled  with  precipi- 
tation; and,  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  than  anything  already 
mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  e.scai)e  by  the  opposite  gate,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shut  himself  up,  together  with  thirteen 
**  MAm.  dt  ItolUvjr.  lOl.-Gaic.  lib..  sviU.  p.  446.  tto.— CEuvrM  do  Bnnt.,  It.  »7,  •to. 
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cardiDals,  the  forei^  ambassadors,  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  which,  from  his  late  misfortune,  he  mieht  have  known  to  h% 
an  insecure  retreat  In  his  way  from  the  Vatican  to  that  fortress  he  saw  his 
troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who  pursued  without  fi:iving  Quarter ;  he  heard 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  b^B;inuing  of 
those  calamities  which  his  own  creduUty  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  hia 
subjects." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  mis^y  and  horror  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Whatever  a  city  tSken  by  storm  can  dread  from 
military  race  unrestrained  by  discipline,  whatever  excesses  the  ferocitv  of  the 
Qermans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  Italians 
could  commit,  these  wretched  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  suffer.  Churches^ 
nalaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons  were  plundered  without  distinction. 
No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was  exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles^ 
priests,  matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the  prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual 
in  towns  which  are  carried  by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was 
over :  the  imperialists  kept  pos8e8sion  of  Rome  several  months  ;  and  during 
all  that  time  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their 
booty  in  ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  ther 
raised  by  ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though 
taken  several  different  times  by  the  Northern  nations,  who  overran  the 
empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much 
cruelty  by  the  barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Gtoths  as  now  by  the 
bigoted  subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.** 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  devolved  on 
Philibert  de  Ch&lons,  prince  of  Orange,  who  with  difliculty  prevailed  on  as 
many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  necessary  to  invest  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of  his  error  in  having 
retired  into  that  ill-provided  and  untenable  fort.  But  as  the  imperialist^ 
scorning  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed  the  siege  with  little 
vigour,  ne  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  the  duke  d'Urbino  could  come 
to  his  relief.  That  general  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of 
Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of  France,  of  sufficient  strength 
to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present  danger.  But  D'Urbino,  preferring 
the  indul^nce  of  his  hatred  against  the  family  of  Medici  to  the  glory 
of  delivermg  the  capital  of  Christendom  and  the  head  of  the  Church,  pro- 
nounced the  enterpnse  to  be  too  hazardous,  and,  from  an  exquisite  refinement 
in  revenge,  having  marched  forward  so  far  that  his  army,  being  seen  from  the 
ramparts  of  St  Angelo,  flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief 
he  immediately  wheeled  about,  and  retired.'*  Clement,  deprived  of  every 
resource,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  to  feed  on  asses'  flesh," 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerorewere  pleased  to 
prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army,  to 
surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging  to  the  Church, 
and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain  a  prisoner  himself  untilthe  chief  articles 
were  performed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Alarcon,  who  by  his 
severe  vigilance  in  guarding  Francis  had  given  full  proof  of  his  being  qualified 
for  that  oftice ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  accident^  the  same  man  had  the 
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custody  of  the  two  most  iDostrious  penonages  who  had  been  made  prisoiienr 
in  Europe  during  Feveral  ages. 

The  account  of  thi&  eztnuMrdinary  and  unexpected  event  was  no  less  sur- 
prising than  ameable  to  the  emperor.  But  iu  order  to  conceal  his  jov  from 
nk  subjects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  of  their 
countiymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  declared 
that  Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order  from  him.  He  wrote  to  all 
the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaimine  his  having  had  any 
knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention."  He  put  himself  and  court  into  mourning ; 
oommanded  the  rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  birth  of  his  sou 
Philip  to  be  stepped ;  and,  employing  an  artifice  no  less  hypocritical  than 
gross,  he  appointed  prayers  and  processions  throughout  all  Spain  for  the 
reoovoy  of  the  popes  hberty,  which,  by  an  order  to  lus  generals,  he  could 
have  immediately  granted  him." 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  another 
part  01  Europe.  Bolyman  bavinc^  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  oif  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  Lewis  IL,  king  of  that  country  and  of  Bohemia,  a 
weak  and  unexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him  with  a  body  of 
men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  With  an  imprudence  still 
more  nnpardonable,  he  ||ave  the  command  of  these  troops  to  Paul  Tomorii,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Golocza.  This  awkwara  general,  in  the  dress 
of  bis  order,  girt  with  ite  cord,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops;  and, 
hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption,  as  well  as  by  the  impetoosity  of  nobles 
who  denpised  dan^  but  were  impatient  of  long  service,  be  fought  the  fatal 
battle  of  Mohacz,in  which  the  king,  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  fell,  the  victims  of  his  folly  and  ill  conduct. 
Solyman,  after  his  victory,  seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the 
greatest  strength  in  the  southern  provinces  A  Hungary,  and,  overnmnin^  the 
rest  of  the  country,  carried  near  two  hundred  thousand  persons  into  captivity. 
As  Lewis  was  the  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of  Jaeellon,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  dahned  both  his  crowns.  This  daim  was  founded  on  a  double 
title ;  the  one  derived  from  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to 
both  kingdoms,  the  other  from  the  ri^ht  of  his  wife,  the  onljr  sister  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  however,  subsisted  bpth  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  exten- 
sive power,  that  the  crowns  were  still  electi%'e,  and  Fercnnand's  rights,  if  they 
had  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  regard.  But 
his  own  personal  merit,  the  respect  due  to  the  brother  of  the  neatest  monarch 
in  Christendom,  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  prince  able  to  attbrd  his  subjects 
some  additional  protection  against  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  as  they  had 
recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatly  dreaded,  together  with  the  intri^pies  of 
his  si<«ter,  who  baa  been  married  to  the  late  kins:,  overcame  tho  prejudices 
which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  aeainst  the  archduke  as  a  foreigner,  and, 
though  a  considerable  party  voted  for  the  Vaywode  of  Transylvania,  at  length 
secured  Ferdinand  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  states  of  Bonemia  imi- 
tated the  example  of  their  neighbour  kin^om  ;  but,  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
secure  their  own  privileges,  they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to 
subscribe  a  deed,  which  they  term  a  reverse^  declaring  that  he  held  that  crown 
not  by  any  previous  right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  voluntary  election.  By 
such  a  vast  accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they 
seemed,  in  process  of  time  to  their  family,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria 
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attained  that  pre-eminence  in  power  which  hath  rendered  them  so  formidable 
to  the  rest  of  German?.'* 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  extremely  faTourable 
to  the  progress  of  Lutheran  ism.  Charles,  exasperated  by  Clement's  conduct, 
and  fully  employed  in  opposing  the  league  which  he  had  formed  against  him« 
had  little  inclination,  and  less  leisure,  to  take  any  measures  for  suppressing 
the  new  opinions  in  Germany.  In  a  diet  of  the  empire  held  at  Spires,  the 
state  of  religion  came  to  be  considered,  and  all  that  the  emperor  required  of 
the  princes  was  that  they  would  wait  patiently,  and  without  encouraging  in- 
novations, for  the  meeting  of  a  eeneralcouncil,  which  he  had  demanded  oi  the 
poi)e.  They,  in  return,  acknowledged  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the 
]>roper  and  regular  step  towards  reforming  abuses  in  the  Church,  but  contended 
that  a  national  council  held  in  Germany  would  be  more  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pose than  what  he  had  proposed.  To  his  advice  concerning  the  discourage- 
ment of  innovations  they  paid  so  little  regard  that,  even  during  the  meeting 
of  the  diet  at  Suires,  the  oivines  who  attended  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  thither  preached  oublic'y,  and  administered  the 
sacraments,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Reformed  Church."  The  em- 
peror's own  example  emboldened  the  Germans  to  treat  the  papal  authority 
with  little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  against  Clement, 
he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brief  which  the  pope  had  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  his  own  conduct.  In  this  manifesto^  the  empearor, 
after  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontiffs  ingratitude,  deceit^ 
and  ambition,  all  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most  agmvated 
colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same  timene  wrote 
to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  partiality  and  injustice, 
and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call  a  council,  to  show  their 
concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  shamefully  neglected  by  its 
chief  pastor,  by  summoning  that  assembly  in  their  own  name."  This  mani- 
festo, little  inferior  in  virulence  to  the  invectives  of  Lather  himself,  was  dis- 
persed over  Germany  with  great  industry,  and.  being  eagerly  read  bypersons 
of  every  rank,  did  much  more  than  counterbalance  the  effect  of  all  Ooarles'B 
declarations  against  the  new  opinions 
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The  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  been  treated  filled  all 
Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  emperor,  who,  by 
posaessinff  that  dignity,  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and  advocate  of  the 
noly  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  representeid  Christ  on  earth,  and  detain 
his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivitjr,  was  considered  as  an  impiet}[  that 
merited  the  severest  vengeance  and  which  called  for  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  every  dutiful  son  of  the  Church.  Francis  and  Henry,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had,  even  before  the  taking  of 
Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance,  and,  in  order  to  give  some  check  to  the 
emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make  a  vigorous  diversion  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  force  of  every  motive  which  had  influenced  them  at  that 
time  was  now  increased  ;  and  to  these  was  added  the  desire  of  rescuing  the 
pope  out  of  the  emperor's  hands,  a  measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appeared  to 
be  pioiiB.  This,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  nostile  in- 
tentions a^nst  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it 
was  bv  vigorous  operations  there  they  might  contribute  most  efl'ectually 
towaras  delivering  Home  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  Francis,  bein^  now 
sensible  that  in  nis  system  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  the  spirit  of 
refinement  had  carried  him  too  far,  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness  he 
had  allowed  Charles  to  attain  advantages  which  he  might  easily  have  pre- 
vent^ was  eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error  of  which  he  was  not  often 
guilty,  by  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper.  Henry  thought  his  inter- 
l>osition  necessary  in  order  to  hinder  the  emjieror  from  becoming  master  of 
all  Italy  and  acquiring  by  that  means  such  superiority  of  power  as  would 
enable  him  for  the  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  bv  flattery  and 
presents,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  neglecteu  nothing  that 
could  incense  his  master  against  the  emperor.    Besides  all  these  public  con- 
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8iderations,  Henry  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature :  having 
begun  about  this  time  to  fonu  his  ^reat  scheme  of  divorcing  Catharine  <h 
Aragon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the  sanction  of  papal 
authority  would  be  necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  aoauire  as  uiuch  merit  as 
possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  chief  instrument  of  his  de- 
uverance. 

The  negotiation,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious.  Wolsej 
himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded  powers. 
Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens,  where  the  cardinal  appeared 
and  was  received  with  roval  magnificence.  A  marriage  between  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  agreed  to  as  the  bi^is  of  the  confederacv ; 
it  was  resolved  tnat  Italy  should  be  the  theatre  of  war ;  the  strength  of  the 
army  which  should  take  the  field,  as  well  as  the  contingent  of  troops  or  of 
money  which  each  prince  should  fumislr,  were  settled ;  and  if  the  emperor 
did  not  accept  of  tne  proposals  which  they  were  jointly  to  make  hini,  they 
bound  themselves  immediatelv  to  declare  war  and  to  begin  hostilities.  Henry, 
who  took  every  resolution  witn  impetuosity,  entered  so  eageHv  into  this  new 
alliance  that  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  his  friendship 
and  respect,  he  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  oi  the  English  monarchs 
to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  niin  of  the  nation ; 
as  a  full  compensation  for  which,  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  and  nis  successors.* 

The  pope,  Seing  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner,  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Florentines 
no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome  than  they  ran  to  arms  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  expelled  the  Cardinal  di  Cortona,  who  governed  their  city 
in  the  pope's  name,  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  broke  in  pieces  the  statues 
of  Leo  and  Clement,  and,  declaring  themselves  a  free  state,  re-established  their 
ancient  popular  government  The  Venetians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
calamity  of  their  ally  the  pope,  seized  Ravenna,  and  other  places  belonsinfir  to 
the  Church,  under  pretext  of  keeping  them  in  deposit  The  dukes  of  Urbino 
and  Ferrara  laid  hold  likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  ponti^ 
whom  they  considered  as  irretrievably  ruined." 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  from  that 
unforeseen  event  which  gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his  master's 
arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  together  with  Monoada  and  the 
marauis  del  Guasto,  at  the  h^  of  all  the  troops  which  they  could  assemble  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement  brought  new 
calamities  on  the  unnappy  citizens  of  Rome ;  for  the  soldiers,  envying  the 
wealth  of  their  companions,  imitated  their  license,  and  with  the  utmost  rapacity 
fiAthered  the  gleanings  which  had  escaped  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Germans.  There  was  not  now  anj  army  in  Italy  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  imperialists ;  and  nothing  more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Bo\osntk 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  than  to  have  appeared  before 
them.  But  the  soldiers,  having  been  so  long  accustomed,  under  Bourbon,  to 
an  entire  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at 
discretion  in  a  great  city,  almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become 
80  impatient  of  militai^  subordination,  and  so  averse  to  service,  that  they 
refused  to  leave  Rome  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid,— a  condition  which 
they  knew  to  be  impossible.  At  the  same  time  they  declared  that  they  would 
not  obey  any  other  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  army  had 
chosen  general.    Lannoy,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain 

'  Herbert,  83,  etc.— Bym.,  Food.,  xIt.  303.  *  Onlc.,  lib.  xviil.  453. 
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among  licentious  troops  who  despised  his  dignity  and  hated  his  person,  returned 
to  Naples ;  soon  after,  the  marquis  del  Giiasto  and  Monouia  thought  it 
prudent  to  quit  Rome,  for  the  same  reason.  The  prince  of  Orange,  a  general 
only  in  name,  and  hy  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  good  will  of 
soldiers  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  was  obliged  to  pay 
more  attention  to  their  humours  than  they  did  to  his  commands.  Thus  the 
emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which  he  might  have 
expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  ma^^t 
formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  into  the  field  continue  in 
a  state  of  inactivity  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  them.' 

This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form  new  schemes 
and  to  enter  into  new  engagements  for  delivering  the  pope  and  preserving  the 
liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly-restored  republic  of  Florence  veiy  imprudently 
joined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the  Italians  entertained  a 
much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master,  was.  in  order  to  gratify 
them,  appointed  a  generalissimo  of  the  lea^e.  It  was  with  the  utmost  reluct- 
ance he  undertook  the  ottice,  being  unwilling  to  expose  himself  a  second  time 
to  the  difficulties  and  disgraces  which  the  negligence  of  the  king  or  the  malice 
of  his  favourites  might  bring  upon  him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched 
under  his  command,  and  the  king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared 
war  against  the  emperor,  advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying  on  the 
expedition.  Lautrec's  first  operations  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  successful. 
By  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea-oiiioer  of  that  a^,  he 
rendered  himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re-established  in  that  republic  the 
Action  of  the  Fregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He  obliged 
Alexander  to  surrender  after  a  short  siege,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that 
mde  of  the  Tessino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  lonff  resisted  the  arms  of 
his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  cruelty  which  the  memory 
of  the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French  nation  before  its  walls  natu- 
rally inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Levva  defended  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  kept  together  and  supported  by  his  own  address  and 
industry,  must  have  soon  submitted  to  his  power  if  he  had  continued  to  bend 
the  force  of  his  arms  against  that  country.  But  Lautrec  durst  not  complete 
a  conquest  which  woula  have  been  so  honourable  to  himself  and  of  such  ad- 
vantage to  the  le&gue.  Frands  knew  his  confederates  to  be  moro  desirous  of 
circumscribing  the  imnerial  flower  in  Italy  than  of  acquiring  new  territories 
for  him,  and  was  afraia  that  if  Sforza  were  once  re-established  in  Milan  they 
would  second  but  coldly  the  attack  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  For  this  reason,  he  instructed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations 
with  too  much  vigour  in  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  importunities  of  the  po]  e 
and  the  solicitations  of  the  Florentines,  the  one  for  relief  and  the  other  for 
protection,  were  so  ur^nt  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  march- 
ing fonvard  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  laying  siefi^  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  had  tin)e  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  poi>e's  person,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Notwithstanding  the  specious  veil  of 
reb'gion  with  which  he  usually  endeavoured  to  cover  his  actions,  Charles  in 
many  instances  appears  to  have  been  but  little  under  the  influence  of  religious 
considerations,  ana  had  frequently,  on  this  occasion,  expressed  an  inclination 
to  transport  the  pope  into  Spain,  that  he  might  indulge  his  ambition  with  the 

'  Gnic,  Ub.  xvfil.  464. 
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spectacle  of  the  two  most  ilinstrioiis  personages  in  Eurone  saccessivelj 
prisoners  in  his  court.  But  the  fear  of  giving  new  ofence  to  <ul  Christeodooi, 
and  of  filling  his  own  subjects  with  horror,  obUged  him  to  forego  that  satis- 
faction.* The  progress  of  the  confederates  made  it  now  necessary  either  to 
set  the  pope  at. libertv  or  to  remove  him  to  some  |)lace  of  confinement  more 
secure  than  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to 
prefer  the  former,  particularly  his  want  of  the  money  requisite  as  well  for 
recruiting  his  army  as  for  paying  off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it  In  order  to 
obtain  this,  he  had  assembled  tne  cortes  of  Castile  at  Valladolid  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and,  having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  affairs  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies 
whom  envy  at  the  success  which  had  crowned  his  arms  would  unite  against 
him,  he  demanded  a  large  supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms  ;  but  tiie  cortes, 
as  the  nation  was  already  exnausted  by  extraordinary  donatives,  refused  to 
load  it  with  any  new  burden,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to 
intimidate  the  members,  persisted  in  this  resolution.'  No  resource,  therefor^ 
remained  but  the  extorting  from  Clement,  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  sutlicient 
for  discharging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  whica  it  was  vain  to 
mention  to  them  their  leaving  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessful  towards 
hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  flattery,  and  the  appearance  of  unbounded  con- 
fidence, he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Cardinal  Colonna.  and  wroui^t  upon 
his  vanity,  wiiich  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  world  that,  as  his  power 
had  at  first  depressed  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  him  to  his  former  dignity. 
By  favours  and  promises  ne  gained  Morone,  who,  by  one  of  those  whimsical 
revolutions  which  occur  so  often  in  his  life,  and  which  so  strongljr  display  his 
character,  had  now  recovered  his  credit  and  authority  with  the  imperialista. 
The  address  and  influence  of  two  such  men  easily  removed  all  the  obstacles 
which  retarded  an  accommodation,  and  broufirht  the  treaty  for  Clement's 
liberty  to  a  conclusion,  upon  conditions  hard,  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than 
a  prince  in  his  situation  nad  reason  to  expect  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  in 
ready  money,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army,  to  pay  the 
same  sum  at  the  distance  of  a  fortnight,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a 
hundred  and  Mty  thousand  more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Charles,  either  in  Lombardy  or  in  Naples ;  he  grantea  him  a  bull  of 
cruzado^  and  the  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain  ;  and  he  not  only 
ffave  hostages,  but  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  secnrity 
for  the  performance  of  these  articles.'  Having  raised  the  first  moiety  by  a 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  and  other  expedients  equally 
uncanonical,  a  day  was  fixed  for  delivering  him  from  imprisonment  But 
Clement,  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tedious  confinement  of  six  months,  as 
well  as  full  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  was  so 
much  afraid  that  the  imperialists  might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  put  off  his 
deliverance  that  he  disguised  hioiself,  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  when  he 
was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  liabit  of  a  merchant,  and,  Alarcon  having  remitted 
somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he  made  his 
escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next  morning  at  Orvietto,  without 
any  attendants  but  a  single  ofiicer,  and  from  thence  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  procuring  him  liberty." 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England  repaired 

•  Gulc.  lib.  xvlll.  457.  •  Ibid.,  Jot.,  Vlt.  Colon.,  169.— Mauroe.. 
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to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsejr  had  conchided  with  the 
French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  himself  the  united  forces  of 
the  two  mon.irchs  discovered  an  inchnation  to  relax  somewhat  the  rigour  of 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which  hitherto  he  had  adhered  inflexibly.  He  otFered 
to  accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns  which  Francis  had  proposed  to  pay  as 
an  e(}mva)ent  for  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  set  his  sons  at  liberty,  on 
condition  that  he  would  recall  his  arm?  out  of  Italy,  and  restore  Genoa, 
together  with  the  other  conquests  which  ne  had  made  in  that  country.  With 
regard  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be  determined  by  the  judges 
appointed  to  inquire  into  his  crimen  These  propositions  being  made  to 
Henry,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  ally,  the  French  king,  whom  it  more 
nearly  concerned  to  examine  and  to  answer  them  ;  and  if  Francis  had  been 
sincerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or  to  preserve  consistency  in  his 
own  conduct,  he  ought  instantly  to  have  closed  with  overtures  which  differed 
but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he  himself  had  formerly  made.*  But 
his  views  were  now  mucn  changed  :  his  alliance  with  Henry,  Lautrec's  progress 
in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  his  army  there  above  that  of  the  emperor, 
hardly  left  him  room  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples. 
Full  of  these  sanguine  hopes  he  was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or 
evadinfi^  what  the  emperor  had  pronosed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy 
with  S&rza,  for  whose  interests  he  nad  not  hitherto  discovered  much  solicitude, 
he  again  demanded  the  full  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince  in  his  dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  beins  imprudent  to  rely  on 
the  emperor's  sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  should  ne  set  at  liberty  before 
the  French  troops  left  Italy  or  surrendered  Genoa.  The  unreasonableness  of 
the^e  demands,  as  well  as  the  reproachful  insinuations  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  irritated  Charles  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  hardly  listen  to 
them  with  patience,  and,  repenting  of  his  moderation,  which  had  made  so 
little  impres>ion  on  his  enemies  oeclared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this, 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  (for  Henry  had  been  drawn  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  with  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demanded  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leave.** 

Next  day,  two  heralds,  who  had  accompanied  the  ambassadors  on  punx)se, 
though  thev  had  hitherto  concealed  their  character,  ha  vine  assumecf  the 
ensigns  of  their  office,  appeared  in  the  emperor's  court,  and,  oeing  admitted 
into  his  presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  masters,  and  with  all 
the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasions,  denounced  war  against  him. 
Chariei  received  both  with  a  dignity  suitable  to  his  own  rank,  but  spoke  to 
each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the  sentiments  which  he  entertained  of  the  sove- 
reigns. He  accepted  the  defiance  of  the  English  monarch  with  a  firiiiness 
tempered  by  some  degree  of  decency  and  respect  His  reply  to  the  French 
king  almunded  with  that  acrimony  of  expression  which  personal  rivalship, 
exasperated  by  the  memory  of  many  injuries  inflicted  as  well  as  suffered, 
naturally  suege^ts.  He  desired  the  f*rench  herald  to  acquaint  his  sovereifm 
that  he  would  henceforth  consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public 
fj^itli,  but  as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity  becoming  a  gentleman. 
Francis,  too  high-spirited  to  bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an 
uncommon  expedient  in  order  to  vindicate  his  character, 
back  the  herald  with  a  cartel  of  defiance,  in  which  h 

lie  in  form,  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  requirin|r;nuii  w  immc  buc  iuno    •  'j ..   -v 
and  place  for  the  encounter,  and  the  weapons  with  wt^A  he  chose' ttJ'fij^  -^^  \ 
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Charles,  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  spirit  or  bravery,  readily  accepted 
the  challenge ;  but,  after  several  messages  concerning  the  arrangement  of  ail 
the  circumstances  relative  to  the  combat,  accompaniea  with  nuitnal  reproaches, 
bordering  on  the  most  indecent  scurrility,  all  thoughts  of  tbis  duel,  more 
becoming  the  heroes  of  romance  than  the  two  greatest  monarchs  of  their  age, 
were  entirely  laid  aside." 

The  example  of  two  personages  so  illustrioos  drew  such  general  attention, 
and  carried  with  it  so  much  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  influence  in 
producing  an  important  chan^  in  manners  all  over  Europe.  Duels,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  had  Jong  been  permitted  by  the  laws  of  all  the 
European  nations,  and,  forming  a  part  of  tneir  jurisprudence,  were  authorized 
by  the  magistrate,  on  many  occasions,  as  the  most  proper  method  of  termi- 
nating questions  with  r^rd  to  property,  or  of  deciding  those  which  respected 
crimes.  But  single  combats  being  considered  as  solemn  appeals  to  the  omni- 
science and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  thev  were  allowed  only  in  public 
causes,  according  to  the  prescription  of  law,  and  carried  on  in  a  judicial  form. 
Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  decisions  in  courts  of  justice  were  naturally 
led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and  private  quarrels.  Duels,  which  at  first  could 
be  appointed  by  the  civil  judge  a'one,  were  fought  without  the  interposition 
of  his  authority  and  in  cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  trans- 
action between  Charles  and  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice. 
Upon  every  affront  or  injury  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  gentleman 
thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his  sword  and  to  call  on  his  adversary  to  give 
him  satisfaction.  Such  an  opinion  becoming  prevalent  among  men  of  fierce 
courage,  of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  manners,  when  offence  was  often  given  and 
revenge  was  always  prompt,  produced  most  fatal  consejquences.  Aluch  of 
the  best  blood  in  Christendom  was  shed  ;  many  useful  lives  were  sacrificed ; 
and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  hath  hardly  been  more  destructive  than  these 
private  contests  of  honour.  So  powerful,  however,  is  the  dominion  of  fashion 
that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  the  reverence  for  religion,  have 
been  able  entirely  to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  among  the  anciente,  and  not 
justifiable  by  any  principle  of  reason  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  this  absurd  custom  we  must  ascribe  in  some  d^ree  the 
extraordinary  gentleness  and  complaisance  of  modern  manners,  and  that 
respectful  attention  of  one  man  to  another,  which  at  present  render  the  social 
intercourses  of  life  far  more  agreeable  and  decent  than  among  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  so  eager  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by  a 
personal  combat,  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to  be 
more  decisive.  His  army  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty -five  thousand 
men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples.  The  terror  of  their 
approach  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties  of  the  prince  of 
Oran^  prevailed  at  last  on  the  imperial  troops,  though  with  difiiculty,  to 
quit  Rome,  of  which  they  had  kept  possession  during  ten  months.  But  of 
tnat  flourishing  army  which  had  entered  the  city,  scarcely  one-half  remained : 
the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted  by  disease,  the  effects  of  their  in- 
activity, jntemperance,  and  debauchery,  fell  victims  to  their  own  crimes." 
Lautrec  rnade  the  greatest  efforts  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards  the 
Neapolitan  territories,  which  would  have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow. .  But 
the  pnidence  of  their  leaders  disappointed  all  his  measures  and  conducted 
them  with  little  loss  to  Naples.     The  people  of  that  kingdom,  extremdy 
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impatient  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  joke,  received  the  French  with  open  arms 
wherever  they  appeared  to  take  possession  ;  and,  Qaeta  and  Naples  excepted, 
hardly  any  place  of  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists. 
The  preservation  of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  of  the  imperial  army.  Lautrec,  however, 
sat  down  before  Naples ;  out,  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  reducing  a  city  by 
force  while  defendea  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  slower 
but  less  dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and,  having  taken  measures  which 
appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confidently  assured  nis  master  that  famine 
would  soon  compel  the  besieged  to  capitulate.  These  hopes  were  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made  by  the  enemy  in  order  to 
recover  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  gallevs  of  Andrew  Dona,  under  the 
command  of  his  nephew  Philippine,  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Mon- 
cada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the  vioeroyalty,  rigged  out  a  number  of 
galleys  superior  to  Boria's,  manned  them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish 
veterans,  and.  going  on  board  himself,  together  with  the  maruuis  del  Guasto, 
attacked  Philippino  before  the  arrival  of  the  Venetian  ana  French  fleets. 
But  the  Ctenoese  admiral,  by  his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily 
triumphed  over  the  valour  and  number  of  the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was 
killed,  most  of  his  fleet  destroyed,  and  Guasto.  with  many  ofKcers  of  distinc- 
tion, being  taken  prisoners,  were  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys  and  sent 
by  Philippino  as  trophies  ot  his  victory  to  his  nncle.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  frustrate  Lautrec's  expectations.  Clement,  though  he  always 
acknowledged  his  being  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty, 
and  often  complained  of  the  crud  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from  tne 
emperor,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  gratitude,  nor, 
which  is  more  extraordinary,  was  he  swayed  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  His 
past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  than  ever,  and  his  recollection  of 
the  errors  which  he  had  committed  increased  the  natural  irresolution  of  his 
mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises,  he  secretly  negotiated  with 
Charles ;  and,  being  solicitous  above  all  things  to  re-establish  his  family  in 
Florence  with  their  ancient  authority,  which  he  could  not  expect  from  Francis, 
who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new  republic,  he  leaned  rather 
to  the  side  of  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  benefactor,  and  gave  Lautrec  no 
assistance  towards  carrying  on  his  operations.  The  Venetians,  viewing  with 
jealousy  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  were  intent  only  upon  recovering 
such  maritime,  towns  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  as  were  to  be  possessed  by 
their  republic,  while  they  were  altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of 
Naples,  on  which  the  success  of  the  common  cause  depended.**  The  king  of 
England,  instead  of  being  able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embarrass  the 
emperor  by  attacking  his  territories  in  the  Low  Countries,  found  his  subjects 
so  averse  to  an  unnecessary  war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the 
nation,  that,  in  order  to  silence  their  clamours  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insur- 
rections ready  to  break  out  among  them,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce 
for  eight  months  with  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands."  Francis  himself, 
with  the  same  unpardonable  inattention  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  guilty 
and  for  which  he  had  suflered  so  severely,  neglected  to  make  proper  remit- 
tances to  Lautrec  for  the  support  of  his  army.*' 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Frendi,  discouraging 
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both  the  general  and  his  troops ;  bat  the  revolt  of  Andrew  IX)ria  prayed  a 
fatal  blow  to  all  their  measures.  That  gallant  officer,  the  citizen  of  a  republic, 
and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  sea-service,  retained  the  spirit  of 
independence  natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain,  liberal  manners 
peculiar  to  the  latter.  A  stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  or  flattery  neces- 
sary in  courts  but  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  merit  and  import- 
ance, he  always  offered  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his 
complaints  and  remonstrances  with  boldness.  The  French  ministers,  unac- 
customed to  such  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with 
so  little  deference  ;  and  though  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Doria's 
services,  as  well  a%  a  high  esteem  for  his  character,  the  courtier^  by  continually 
representing  him  as  a  man  haughty,  intractable,  and  more  solicitous  to  aggran- 
dize himselt  than  to  promote  the  interests  of  France,  gradually  midermined 
the  foimdations  of  his  credit  and  filled  the  king's  mind  with  suspicion  and 
distrust.  From  thence  proceeded  several  affronts  and  indignities  put  upon 
Boria.  His  appomtments  were  not  regulariy  paid  ;  his  advice,  even  in  naval 
atliftirs,  wai  often  slighted ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  prisoners  taken 
by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naples  ;  all  which  he  bore  with  abmidanoe 
of  ill  humour.  But  an  injury  offered  to  his  country  transported  him  beyond 
all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French  began  to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its 
harbour,  and,  removing  thither  some  branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Qeiioa^ 
plainly  showed  that  they  intended  to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  long 
the  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  and 
commerce.  Doria,  animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  his  country,  remonstrated  a^inst  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without 
threats  if  the  measure  were  not  mstantly  abandoned.  This  bold  action,  ag^^ra- 
vated  by  the  malice  of  the  courtiers  ana  placed  in  the  most  odious  light,  irri- 
tated Francis  to  such  a  degree  that  he  commanded  fiarbesieux,  whom  he 
appointed  admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Qenoa  with  the  French 
fleet,  to  an-est  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  exeaiUon 
of  which  could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  most  profound  secrecy,  was  con- 
cealed with  so  little  care  that  Doria  got  timely  intelligence  of  it  and  retired 
with  all  his  plleys  to  a  place  of  safety.  Quasto,  his  prisoner,  who  had  long 
obierved  ana  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had  often  allured  him  by 
magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the  emperor's  service,  laid  hold  on  this 
favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and  resentment  were  at  their 
height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of  his  officers  to  the  imperial 
court  with  his  overtures  and  demands.  The  negotiation  was  not  long :  Charies, 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an  acquisition,  granted  him  whatever 
terms  he  required.  Doria  sent  back  his  commission,  together  with  the  collar 
of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis,  and,  hoisting  the  imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all 
his  galleys  towards  Naples,  not  to  block  up  the  harbour  oi  that  mihappy 
city,  as  he  had  formerly  engaged,  but  to  bring  them  protection  and  de- 
liverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communication  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty  in 
Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  French,  having 
lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  prince  of  Oranc^e,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy  in  the  command  of 
the  imperial  army,  showed  nimself  by  his  prudent  conduct  worthy  of  that 
honour  which  his  good  fortune  and  the  death  of  his  generals  had  twice  acquired 
him.  Beloved  by  the  troops,  who,  remembering  the  prosperity  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  his  command,  served  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  let  slip 
no  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy,  and  by  continual  alarms  or  ^-'IIIm 
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fatigued  and  weakened  them."  As  an  additi<m  to  all  these  misfortunes,  the 
diseases  common  in  that  country  during  the  sultrjr  months  began  to  break  out 
among  the  French  troops.  The  prisoners  communicated  to  them  the  pestilence 
which  the  imperial  army  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  raged  with 
such  yioleuce  that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  infection.  Of  the 
whole  army,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  number  hardly  sufUdent  to  defend  tlie 
camp,  were  capable  of  doin^  duty ;  *'  and,  being  now  besieged  in  their  turn, 
they  suffered  all  the  muenes  from  which  the  im^rialists  were  delivered. 
Laotrec,  after  struggling  long  with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  his  body, 
died,  lamenting  the  negligence  of  his  soverei^  and  the  infidelity  of  his  aUie<, 
to  which  so  many  brave  men  had  fallen  victims."  By  his  death,  and  the 
indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  command  deyolved  on  the  marquis  de 
Salnoes,  an  officer  altogether  uneaual  to  such  a  tnist  He,  with  troops  no  less 
dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  disorder  to  A  versa ;  which  town  being 
inyested  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  Saiuces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consent- 
ing that  he  himself  should  remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  colours,  dve  up  their  bag^ge,  and  marda  under  a  guard 
to  the  frontiers  of  France.  By  this  ignominious  capitulation  the  wretched 
remams  of  the  French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  per* 
severance  and  the  good  conduct  of  his  genenUs,  acquired  once  more  the  supe- 
riority in  Italy.* 

The  loss  of  Qenoa  followed  immediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  army  in  Naples. 
To  deliver  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners  was  Dona's  hignest 
ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit  the  service  of  France 
&nd  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor.  A  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
executing  this  honouraUo  enterprise  now  presented  itself.  The  city  of  Genoa, 
afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ;  the  French 
garrison,  being  neither  regularljr  paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable number;  Doria's  emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citizens  as 
remained,  bein^  weary  alike  of  the  French  and  imperial  yoke,  the  rigour  of 
which  they  had  alternately  felt,  were  ready  to  welcome  him  as  their  dSiverer 
and  to  second  all  his  measures.  Thinj^  wearine  this  promising  aspect,  he 
sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Genoa  ;  on  his  approach  the  French  ^EUJevs  retired ; 
a  small  bodj  of  men  which  he  landed  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in 
the  night-time ;  TrivulQi,  tne  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without  blood- 
shed or  resistance.  Want  of  provisions  quickly  obliged  Trivnlci  to  capitulate ; 
the  peeple,  eager  to  abolishr  such  an  odious  monument  of  their  servitude,  ran 
together  with  a  tumultuous  violence  and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

it  was  now  in  Dorians  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  sovereign  of  his 
country,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppression.  The  fame 
of  his  former  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  attachment  of 
his  friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen^  t()gether  with  the  support  of  the 
emperor,  all  conspired  to  facilitate  his  attaining  the  supreme  authority  and 
invited  him  to  lay  hold  of  it.  But,  with  a  magnanimilr  of  which  there  are  few 
examples,  he  sacrificed  all  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  nimself  to  the  virtuous 
satisfaction  of  establishing  liberty  in  his  country,  the  highest  object  at  which 
ambition  can  aim.    Having  assembled  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the 
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ooiirt  before  his  pakoe,  he  assured  ihem  that  the  happiness  of  seeing  them 
onoe  more  in  possession  of  freedom  was  to  him  a  fall  reward  for  all  his  services ; 
that,  more  delighted  with  the  name  of  citizen  than  of  sovereign,  he  claimed 
no  pre-eminenoe  or  power  above  his  equals,  but  remitted  entirely  w  them  the 
liff ht  of  settling  what  form  of  government  the^  would  now  choose  to  be  estab- 
lished among  tliem.  The  people  listened  to  him  with  tears  ci  admiration  and 
of  joy.  Twelve  persons  were  elected  to  new-model  the  constitution  of  the 
republic.  The  intiuenoe  of  Dorians  virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to 
his  countrymen :  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving ; 
and  the  same  form  of  government  which  hath  subsisted  with  little  variatimi 
since  that  time  in  Qenoa  was  established  with  universal  applausei  Doria  lived 
to  a  ^reat  aee,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  by  his  countrymen ;  and 
adhermg  uniformly  to  ms  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrogating  anv- 
thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
councils  of  the  repubhc,  which  owed  its  being  to  his  generositv.  The  authority 
which  he  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more  satisuictory,  than  that 
derived  from  sovereigntv,— a  dominion  founded  in  love  and  in  gratitude,  and 
uplield  by  veneration  tor  his  virtues,  not  by  the  dread  of  his  power.  His 
memory  ls  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese ;  and  he  is  dustin^ished  in  their 
public  monuments,  and  celebrated  in  the  worics  of  their  historians,  by  the 
most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  the  fathes  or  his  oonvTBT,  asd  ths 

BBSTOSER  or  ITS  LIBERTY." 

Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  rqsutation  of  his  arms,  discredited  by  so 
many  losses,  made  new  efforts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of  St.  Pd,  a 
rash  and  unexperienced  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command,  was  no  match 
for  Antonio  de  Ley  vil  the  ablest  of  the  imperial  generals.  He,  by  lus  superior 
skill  in  war,  checked,  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  brisk  but  ill-conceflrted 
motions  of  the  French ;  and,  though  so  infinn  himself  that  he  was  carried 
constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion  required,  no  less  in 
activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected  march,  he  surprised,  defeated, 
and  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St  Pol,  mining  the  French  army  in  the 
Mikmese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had  ruined  that  which  beoeged 
Kaples." 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  an  im- 
patient desire  of  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  that 
purpose.  The  French  king,  discoun^ged  and  almost  exhausted  by  so  many 
unsuccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  to  think  of  obtauiing  the  release  c2 
his  sons  by  concessions,  not  bv  the  terror  of  his  «Bua.  The  pope  hojped  to 
recover  by  a  treaty  whatever  he  had  lost  in  the  war.  The  emperor,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  had  many  reasons  to  make  him 
wish  for  an  accommodation.  Solyman,  havine  ovemin  Hungary,  was  ready 
to  break  in  u|^n  the  Austrian  territories  wi&  the  whole  force  of  the  East. 
The  Reformation  gaining  ground  daily  in  Germany,  the  princes  who  favoored 
it  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  which  Charles  thought  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire.  The  Spaniards  murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual 
lenffth,  the  weight  of  which  rested  chiefly  on  them.  The  variety  and  extent 
of  the  emperor's  operations  far  exceeded  what  his  revenues  could  support :  his 
success  hitherto  had  been  owing  chiefly  to  his  own  good  fortune  and  to  the 
abilities  of  his  generals ;  nor  could  he  flatter  himself  that  they,  with  troops 
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destitute  of  everything  necessary,  would  always  trinmph  over  enemies  still  in  a 
condition  to  renew  their  attacks.  All  parties,  however,  were  at  equal  paiuD 
to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  real  sentiments.  Tne  emperor,  that  his 
inability  to  carry  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  on  high  terms 
in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pope,  solicitous  not  to  lose  his  present  allies 
before  he  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  to  make  a  thousand 
protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  former,  while  he  privately  negotiated  with 
the  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might  prevent  him  by 
treating  for  themselves  with  the  emperor,  had  recourse  to  many  dishonourable 
artifices  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  from  the  measures  which  he  was 
taking  to  adjust  all  differences  with  his  rival 

In  this  situation  of  aflairs,  when  all  the  contending  powers  wished  for  peace 
hut  durst  not  venture  too  hastiljr  on  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it,  two 
ladies  undertook  to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by  all  Europe. 
These  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  the  emperor's 
aunt,  and  Louise.  Francis's  mother.  They  agreed  on  an  interview  at  Cam- 
bray,  and,  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses,  between  which  a  communicr.- 
tion  was  opened,  met  together  without  ceremony  or  observation,  and  held 
daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person  whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  weie 
profoundly  skilled  in  business,  thoroughly  acqiuiinted  with  the  secrets  of  their 
respective  courts,  and.  possessed  with  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  they 
soon  made  great  progress  towards  a  final  accommodation  ;  and  the  amoas^ a* 
dors  of  all  the  confederates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate, 
the  determination  of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious 
negotiators." 

But,  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  forward  a  general  peace,  the 
pope  had  the  address  and  industry  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  bjr  concluding 
at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself.  The  onperor,  impatient  to  visit 
Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany,  and  desirous  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  in 
the  one  country  before  he  attempted  to  compose  the  disorders  which  abounded 
in  the  other,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the 
Italian  states  on  which  he  might  depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it 
with  unwearied  importunity,  seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles, 
being  extremely  solicitous  to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he 
had  ofTered  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  ofiences  by 
new  merit,  granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  terms  more 
favourable  than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  successes. 
Among  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  in  Florence, 
to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  head  of  that 
family,  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's  power  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of 
8forza  and  the  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  these  ample  conces- 
sions, Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples  without  the  reserve 
of  any  tribute  but  the  present  of  a  white  steed  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereignty,  absolved  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  assaulting  and  plundering 
Rome,  and  permitted  Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  their  dominions.'* 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  Camhray,  and 
brought  Marearet  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  agreement  The  treaty  of 
Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  concluded ;  the  latter  being  in- 
tended to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.    The  chief  artides  were^  that  the 

"  P.  Heuter.,  Rer.  Anatr..  Ub.  z.  c.  3,  p.  »•  Quic,  Ub.  xix.  622. 
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emperor  should  not  for  the  present  demand  the  restitution  of  Buii^(undj,  re- 
serving, howev^,  in  full  force  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  that  duchy ;  that 
Franos  should  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and, 
hefore  they  were  set  at  liberty,  should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in 
the  Milanese ;  that  he  shoula  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  soyerdmity  of 
Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  that  he  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples, 
Milan,  Qenoa,  and  everr  other  place  beyond  the  Alps ;  that  he  should  im- 
mediately consummate  the  marriage  concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor's 
sister  Eleanora.*' 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  his  impatience  to  procure  liberty  to  his  sons, 
sacrificed  ever^ning  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or  which 
had  induced  hiro,  by  continuing  hostilities  during  nine  successive  campaisns, 
to  protract  the  war  to  a  length  hardly  known  in  £lurope  before  the  establish- 
ment of  standing  armies  and  the  imposition  of  exorbitant  taxes  became  uni- 
yersaL  The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  sole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
Italy;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Netherlands  from  an  unpleasant 
badge  of  subjection ;  and,  after  having  baffled  his  rival  in  the  field,  he  pre- 
scribed to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  different  conduct  and  spirit  with 
which  the  two  monarchs  carried  on  the  operations  of  war  led  naturally  to  such 
an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by  temper  as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation, 
concerted  all  his  schemes  with  caution,  pursued  them  with  perseverance,  mid. 
observing  circumstances  and  events  with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  could 
be  improved  to  advantage.  Francis,  more  enterprising  than  steady,  under- 
took great  designs  with  warmth,  but  often  executed  them  with  remissness, 
and,  diverted  by  his  pleasures  or  deceived  by  his  favourites,  he  lost  on  several 
occasions  the  most  promising  opportunities  of  success.  Nor  had  the  character 
of  the  two  rivals  themselves  grmter  influence  on  the  operations  of  war  than 
the  onposite  qualities  of  the  generals  whom  they  employed.  Among  the  im- 
perialists, valour  tempered  with  prudence,  fertility  of  invention,  aided  by  ex- 
perience, discernment  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  a  provident 
sagacity  in  conducting  their  own  measures,— in  a  word,  all  the  talents  which 
form  ffreat  commanders  and  insure  victorjr,— were  conspicuous.  Among  the 
French  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  very  reverse  of  them 
abounded ;  nor  could  tiiey  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we  except  Lautrec,  who  was 
always  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of  Pescara,  Leyva,  Quasto,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  other  leaders,  whom  Charles  had  set  m  opposition  to 
them.  Bourbon,  MoroncL  Boria,  who  by  their  abilities  and  conduct  might 
have  been  capable  of  balancing  the  superiority  which  the  imperialists  had 
acquired,  were  induced  to  abanaon  the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  king  and  the  malice  or  injustice  of  his  counsellors  ;  and  the  most  fatal 
blows  given  to  France  during  the  progress  of  the  war  proceeded  from  the 
despair  and  resentment  of  these  three  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Franas  was  obliged  to  submit  were  not  the 
most  afflicting  ciroumstances  to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  He  lost  his 
reputation,  and  the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by  abandoning  his  allies  to 
his  rival.  Unwilling  to  enter  into  the  details  necessary  for  adjusting  their 
interests,  or  afraid  that  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  have  been  purchased 
by  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part,  he  cave  them  up  in  a  body,  and,  with- 
out the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  together  with  such  of  the  Neapolitan  harons  as  had  joined 
his  army,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  this 
base  and  perfidious  action,  of  which  Francis  nimself  was  so  much  ashamed 
**  P.  Heater..  lUr.  Atutr.,  lib.  x.  c.  S.  p.  234.— Suidoyal,  H'M.  dsl  Emp«r.  Gtf.  V.,  U.  2S. 
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tint,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of  hearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  re- 
proaches which  he  justly  merited,  it  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent 
to  aiiow  them  an  audience.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the 
interest  of  every  person  who  had  adhered  to  him  ;  the  rights  of  some  of  his 
Flemish  subjects  who  had  estates  or  pretensions  in  France  were  secured ;  one 
article  was  inserted,  obliging  Francis  to  restore  the  blood  and  memorv  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  and  to  grant  his  heirs  the  possession  of  his  lands  which 
had  been  forfeitea;  another,  bv  which  indemnification  was  stipulated  for 
those  French  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  Bourbon  in  his  exila'*  This 
conduct,  laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  mo^t  striking  light  by  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Francis,  gamed  Charles  as  much  esteem  as  the  success  of 
nis  arms  had  acquired  him  glory. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  king  of  England  with  the  same  neglect  as  his  other 
allies.  He  communicated  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at  Cambray, 
and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  no  choice  but  to 
approve  implicitly  of  his  measures  and  to  concur  with  them.  Henry  had  been 
soliciting  the  pope  for  some  time  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Ara^n,  his  queen.  Several  motives  combined  in  prompting  the  kin^  to 
urge  his  suit  As  he  was  powerfully  influenced  at  some  seasons  by  religious 
considerations,  he  entertained  many  scniples  concerning  the  ledtimacy  of  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow ;  his  affections  had  long  been  estran^ 
from  the  queen,  who  was  older  thau  himself,  and  had  lost  all  the  charms  which 
^e  possessed  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  ;  he  was  passionately  desirous  of 
having  male  issue ;  Wolsey  artfully  fortified  his  scruples,  and  encouraged  his 
hopes,  that  he  might  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  emperor,  Catha- 
rine's nephew  ;  and,  what  wp.s  more  forcible,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than 
all  these  united,  the  king  had  conceived  a  violent  love  for  the  celebrated  Anne 
Boteyn,  a  youn^  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  accomplishments,  whom, 
as  he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  her  on  other  terms,  he  determined  to  raise 
to  the  throne.  The  papal  authority  had  often  been  interposed  to  grant 
divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Henry  produced.  When 
the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  as  his  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended  entirely  on 
the  king  of  England  and  his  ally  of  Franco,  he  expressed  the  warmest  inclina- 
tion to  gratify  nim.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  free  than  he  discovered  other 
sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protection  of  his  aunt  with  zeal 
inflamed  by  resentment,  alarmed  the  pope,  on  the  one  hand,  with  threats 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid  mind,  and  allured  him,  on  the 
ot^er,  with  those  promises  in  favour  of  his  family  wnich  he  afterwards  accom- 
plished. Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not  only  forfi^ot  all  his  obliga- 
tions to  Heniy,  but  ventured  to  endanger  the  interests  of  the  Romish  religion 
in  England,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  alienating  that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the 
obedience  of  the  papal  see.  After  amusing  Henry  during  two  years  with  all 
the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  so  dexterously  employ 
to  protract  or  defeat  any  cause.— after  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  his  am- 
biguous and  deceitful  policy,  tne  intricacies  of  which  the  English  historians, 
to  whom  it  properly  belong,  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  ana 
unravel, — ^he  at  last  recallea  the  powers  of  the  delegates  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  judge  in  the  point,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  king 
no  other  hope  of  obtaming  a  divorce  but  from  the  personal  decision  of  the 
pope  himselL  As  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  who 
had  purchased  his  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  which  nave  been 
"•  Chdc.  lib.  ziz.  p.  525.— P.  Heater.,  B«r.  Ansir.,  lib.  x.  c  4,  p.  335. 
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mentioned,  Henry  despaired  of  procnring  any  sentence  from  the  former  but 
what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  however,  and  passions  con- 
curred in  preventing  him  from  relinquishing  his  scheme  of  a  divorce,  which  he 
determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rate ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  Francis's  friendship  being  necessary  to  oouuterbaknoe  the  emperor's 
power,  he,  in  order  to  secure  that,  not  only  offered  no  remonstrances  against 
the  total  neglect  of  their  allies  in  the  treaty  of  Gambray,  but  made  h  rancis 
the  present  of  a  lar^  sum  as  a  brotherly  contribution  towards  the  payment 
of  the  ransom  for  his  sons." 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  emperor  landed  in  Ita^ j 
with  a  numerous  train  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and  a  considerable  body  m 
troops.  He  left  the  government  of  Spain,  during  his  absence,  to  the  empress 
Isabella.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  couutrv  he  had  acquired  such  thorough 
knowled^  of  the  character  of  the  people  that  ne  could  perfectly  accommodate 
the  maxims  of  his  government  to  their  genius.  He  could  even  assume,  upon 
some  occasions,  such  popular  manners  as  gained  wonderfully  upon  the  Span- 
iards. A  striking  instance  of  his  disposition  to  gratifv  them  had  occurred  a 
few  days  before  he  embarked  for  Italy.  He  was  to  make  his  public  entry  into 
the  city  of  Barcelona;  and  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  the  inhabi- 
tants whether  they  should  receive  him  as  emperor  or  as  count  of  Barcelona, 
Charles  instantly  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  declaring  that  he  was  more 

Sroud  of  that  ancient  title  than  of  his  iroperiaJ  crown.  Soothed  with  this 
attering  expression  of  his  regard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy ;  and  the  states  of  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  been  token  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain,  with  ec[ual  satisfaction.'* 

The  emperor  appeared  m  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  conqueror. 
Ambassadors  from  all  the  princes  and  states  of  that  country  attmded  his 
court,  waiting  to  receive  his  decision  with  regard  to  their  fate.  At  Genoa, 
where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  pro- 
tector of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with  many  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new  privileges,  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  the  place  fixed  ufmn  tor  his  interview  with  the  pope.  He  affected  to 
unite  in  his  public  entry  into  that  city  the  state  and  majestv  that  suited  an 
emperor  with  the  humility  beoomiuK  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church ;  and 
while  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  ail 
Italv,  he  kneeled  down  to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so 
lateljT  detained  a  prisoner.  The  Italians,  after  suffering  so  much  from  the 
ferocity  and  licentiousness  of  his  armies,  and  after  ha  vine  been  long  accustomed 
to  form  in  their  imagination  a  picture  of  Charles  which  oore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
af&icted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince  of  a 
graceful  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of  re^ilar 
manners,  and  of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion.**  They 
were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all  the  concerns  of  the  princes  ana 
states  which  now  depended  on  him  with  a  degree  of  moderation  and  equity 
much  beyond  what  they  had  expected. 

Charles  himself,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  from  intending  to  give  any 
such  extraordinary  proof  of  his  self-denial,  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to 
avail  himself  to  the  utmast  of  the  superioritjr  which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy. 
But  various  circumstances  concurred  m  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  pursuing 

**  Herbert— Mem.  de  BelUy.  122.  *•  Sandoyml,  Hist,  del  Imp.  Out  ¥..11.86^ 
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»  ?err  different  course.  The  progress  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  wha  after  over- 
running Hungary,  had  penetrated  into  Austria  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  with 
an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to 
collect  his  whole  force  to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour  of  the 
Germans,  the  prudent  conauct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treachery  of 
the  vizier,  soon  obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with  disgrace  and 
loss,  the  religious  disorders  still  mowing  in  Qermany  rendered  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  highlv  necessary  there.**  The  Florentines,  instead  of  giving 
theu"  consent  to  tne  re-establishment  of  the  Medid,  which  by  the  treatv  ot 
Barcelona  the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  prepared  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  for  this  journey  had  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  occasions,  the 
multiplicity  of  his  aSiurs,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  obliged 
him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt  to  form, 
and  to  forego  present  and  certain  advantages  that  he  might  guard  against 
more  remote  but  unavoidable  dangers.  Charles,  from  all  these  considerations, 
finding  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted  his  part  with  a  good 
graca  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and  not  only  gave  him  a  full 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the  investiture  of  the  duchv, 
toeeUier  with  his  niece,  the  king  of  Denmark's  dauirhter,  in  marriage.  lie 
alWed  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  keep  possession  of  all  his  dominions,  adjusting 
the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the  pope  with  an  imptartiality  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to  a  final  accommodation  with  the  Venetians 
upon  the  reasonable  condition  of  their  restoring  whatev^  they  had  usurped 
during  the  late  war,  either  in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories.  In  retiu-n 
for  so  many  concessions,  he  exacted  considerable  sums  from  each  of  the  powers 
with  whom  he  treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded 
him  the  means  of  proceeding  on  his  journey  towards  Germany  with  a  magnifi- 
cence suitable  to  his  dignity.** 

These  treaties^  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after  a  tedious  war,  the 
calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  affected  that  country,  were  published  at  Bologna 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1530,  amidst  the  univeri^al 
acclamations  of  the  people  ;  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and 
generosity  they  ascribed  the  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  long  desired. 
The  Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a 
zeal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to  oppose  the 
restoration  of  the  MedicL  The  imperial  army  had  already  entered  their 
territories  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  though  deserted  by  all 
their  allies,  and  left  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended  themselves 
many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ;  and  even 
when  they  surrendered  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave  them  hopes  of 
securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  emperor,  from  his  desire  to 
eratify  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and,  abolishing  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  raised  Alexander  de'  Medici  to  the  same  absolute  dominiou 
over  that  state  which  his  family  have  retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert 
de  Ch41oas,  prince  of  Orange,  the  imperial  general,  was  killed  during  this 
siega  His  estate  and  titles  desoendea  to  his  sister,  Claude  de  Chalons,  who 
was  married  to  Ren^,  count  of  Nassau  ;  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity 
of  the  house  of  Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which  by  their  superior 
talents  and  valour  they  have  rendered  so  illustrious." 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna,  and  the  ceremony  of  his 

*  Slddan.,  12l.-Ouic..  Ub.  xx.  UO.  "  Gate.,  lib.  xx.  p.  341,  etc.— P.  Heater.. 
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coronation  as  king  of  Lombardy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans^  which  the  pope 
performed  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  nothing  detamed  Charles  in 
Italj ;  **  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey  to  Germany.  His  pre^sence 
became  every  day  more  neces£«.ry  in  that  country,  and  was  solicited  with 
equal  importunity  by  the  Catholics  and  by  the  favourers  of  the  new  doctrineM. 
During;  toat  long  interval  of  tranquillity  which  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
the  contests  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with 
France  afforded  them,  the  latter  gained  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes 
who  had  embraced  Luther's  opinions  had  not  only  establij»hed  in  their  terri- 
tories that  form  of  worship  which  he  approved,  but  had  entirely  suppressed 
the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their 
conduct.  Almost  one-half  of  the  Gei  manic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal 
see ;  and  its  authority,  even  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken 
off  the  yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  paitly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  partly  bv  the  secret  progress  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  even  in  those  countries  wnere  it  was  not  openly  embraced.  What- 
ever satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those  events  which  tended  to  mortify  and  emburass 
the  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now  tliat  the  religious  divLdons  in 
German  would,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the  imperial  authority. 
The  weakness  of  former  emperors  had  suttered  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire 
to  make  such  successful  encroachments  upon  their  power  and  prerogative 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  wnich  had  often  required  the  exer- 
tion of  his  utmost  strength,  Charles  hardly  drew  any  effectual  aid  from  Ger- 
many, and  found  that  magnificent  titles  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  almost 
the  only  advantages  which  he  had  gained  by  swaying  the  imperial  sceptre. 
He  became  fully  sensible  that  if  he  did  not  recover  in  some  degree  the  pre- 
rogatives which  his  predecessors  had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  well 
as  possess  the  name  of  head  of  the  empire,  his  high  dignity  would  contribute 
more  to  obstruct  than  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes.  Nothing,  he  saw, 
was  more  essential  towaras  attaining  this  than  to  suppress  opinions  which 
mi^ht  form  new  bonds  of  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire  and 
unite  them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  connection. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishments  of  his  design 
than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  established  religion,  of  wnich  he  was  the  natural 
protector,  as  ttie  instrument  of  ext3nding  his  civil  authority. 

Accordingly,  a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  pope  tnan,  by  the  emperor's  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  empire  was  held 
at  Spires,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  religion.  The  decree 
of  tne  diet  assembled  there  in  the  yes^r  1526,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to 
a  toleration  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  ^preatest  delicacy  of  address,  however,  was  requisite  in  proceed- 
ing to  any  decision  more  rigorous.  The  minds  of  men.  Kept  in  perpetual 
aeitation  by  a  controversy  carried  on  duriiig[  twelve  years  without  intermis>ion 
of  debate  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamed  to  a  high  degree.  They 
were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest  of  them  successful 
Having  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted  new  forms  in  their  plao^ 
they  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to  the  system  which  they  had 
embraced  as  by  aversion  to  that  which  they  had  abandoned.  Luther  himself, 
of  a  spirit  not  to  be  worn  out  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  combat  or  to 
become  remiss  upon  success,  continued  the  attack  with  as  much  vigour  as  he 
had  begun  it.  His  discipl^  of  whom  many  equalled  him  in  zeal  and  some 
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flQTpasfled  him  in  learning,  were  no  lew  capable  than  their  master  to  conduct 
the  controverejr  in  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of 
the  princes,  trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit 
of  listening  to  the  ar&nmients  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately 
appealed  to  them  as  judges,  came  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  qiiestions 
which  were  agitated,  and.  upon  occasion,  could  show  themselves  not  mexpert 
in  any  of  the  arts  with  wnicn  these  theolo^cat  encounters  were  managed.  It 
was  obvious  from  all  these  circumstances  that  any  violent  decision  of  the  diet 
must  have  immediately  precipitated  matters  into  confusion  and  have  kindled 
in  Qemiany  the  flames  of  a  relnpous  war.  AIL  therefore,  that  the  archduke, 
and  the  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the  emperor,  demanded  of  the 
diet,  was  to  enjoin  those  states  of  the  empire  which  had  hitherto  obeyed  the 
decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1524,  to  per  evere  in 
the  observation  of  it,  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  from  attempting  any 
further  innovation  in  religion,  particularly  from  abolishing  the  mass,  before 
the  meeting  of  a  general  council  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect 
was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  voices.*^    [1520.] 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  man|uis  of  BrandeubuTg,  the  landmve  of  Hesse, 
the  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  pnnce  of  Anhalt,  together  witn  the  deputies 
of  fourteen  imperial  or  free  cities,**  entered  a. solemn  protest  against  this 
decree,  as  unjust  and  impious.  On  that  acootmt  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Protestants,**  an  appellation  which  hath  since  become  better 
known  and  more  honourable  by  its  being  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  which  iMve  revolted  from  the  Roman  see. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  diet, 
the  Protestants  sent  ambassadors  into  Italy  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  emperor;  from  whom  they  met  with  the  mo^t  discouraging  reception. 
Charkss  was  at  that  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach 
him  inviolably  to  his  interests.  During  their  long  residence  at  Bologna  they 
held  many  consultations  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpating 
the  heresies  which  had  sprung  up  in  Germany.  Clement,  whose  cautious  and 
timid  mind  the  proposal  of  a  general  council  filled  with  horror  even  beyond 
what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feel,  employed 
every  argument  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  that  measure. 
He  represented  ^neral  councils  as  factious,  nngoyernable,  presumptuous, 
formidable  to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in  their  o|ierations  to  remedy  dis- 
orders which  required  an  immediate  cure.  Experience,  he  said,  had  now 
taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself  that  forbearance  and  lenitj,  instead  of 
soothing  the  spirit  of  innovation,  had  rendered  it  more  enterprising  and  pre- 
sumptuous: it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  rigorous 
methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  required;  Leo's  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, together  with  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  should  be  carried 
into  execution  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to  employ  his  whole 
pNower  in  order  to  overawe  those  on  whom  the  reverence  due  either  to  eccle- 
siastical or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any  influence.  Charles,  whose  views 
were  very  different  from  the  pope's,  and  who  became  daily  more  sensible  how 
obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil  was,  thought  of  reconciling  the  Prot^tants 
by  means  less  violent,  and  considered  the  convocation  of  a  council  as  no 
improper  expedient  for  that  purpose,  but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of 
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8ucoe8&  that  then  he  would  exert  himself  with  rigour  to  reduce  to  the  dbedi> 
ence  of  the  holy  see  those  6tublK>rn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith.'^ 

Buch  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  for  Germanr, 
having  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsburg.  In 
his  journey  towards  that  city  he  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
disposition  of  the  Qenuans  with  regard  to  the  points  in  controversy,  and 
found  their  minds  eveiywhere  so  much  irritated  and  inllamed  as  convinced 
him  that  nottiing  tendmg  to  seven tv  or  rigour  ou^bt  to  be  attempted  until 
all  other  measures  proved  ineffectual.  He  made  his  public  entry  into  Augs- 
burg with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  found  there  such  a  full  assembly  of  the 
members  of  the  diet  as  was  suitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  afl^in 
which  were  to  come  under  their  consideration,  and  to  tlie  honour  of  an 
emperor  who,  after  a  long  absence,  returned  to  tiiem  crowned  with  reputation 
ana  success.  His  presence  seems  to  have  communicated  to  all  parties  an 
unusual  spirit  of  moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
would  not  permit  Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  offend 
the  emperor  by  bringing  into  his  presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  tbe 
pope,  and  who  had  been  the  autnor  of  all  those  dissensions  which  it  now 
appeared  so  ditiicult  to  compose.  At  the  emperor's  desire,  all  the  Protestant 
princes  forbade  the  divines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach  in  public  during 
their  residence  at  Augsburg.  For  the  same  reason,  they  employed  Melanc- 
thon.  the  man  of  the  greatest  learning  as  well  as  of  tne  most  pacific  and 
gentle  spirit  among  the  Reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith, 
expressed  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  r^^rd  for 
truth  would  permit  Melancthon,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  con- 
troversy to  envenom  his  style,  even  in  writings  purely  polemical,  execated  a 
task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation  and  address. 
The  creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  CUmfe$non  of 
A  ugsbunf,  from  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  pubhcly  in  tm 
diet.  Some  popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it ;  they  brought  in 
their  animadversions;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and  Melancthon, 
seconded  by  some  of  his  brethren ;  but  though  Melancthon  softened  some 
articles,  made  concessions  with  regard  to  others,  and  put  the  least  exception- 
able sense  upon  all,— though  the  emperor  himself  laboured  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, — so  many  marks  of  distinction  were 
now  established,  and  such  insuperable  barriers  placed  between  the  two 
churches  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  seemed  utterly  des- 
perate." 

From  the  divines,  among  whom  his  endeavours  had  been  so  unsucceasfid, 
Charles  turned  to  the  princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  how 
desirous  soever  of  acconnnodation,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  more 
disposed  than  the  former  to  renounce  their  opinions.  At  that  time,  zeal  for 
religion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  to  a  degree  which  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  those  who  live  in  an  a^  when  the  passions  excited  by  tl  *e 
first  manifestation  of  truth  and  the  first  recovery  of  liberty  have  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  operate.  This  zeal  was  then  of  such  strength  as  to  over- 
come attachment  to  their  political  interests,  which  is  commonly  the  pre- 
dominant motive  among  pnnces.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Protestants,  though  solicited  separately  by  the 
emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those  advantages  which 
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H  WAS  known  they  were  more  nolicHoiis  to  attain,  refused,  with  a  fortitude 
highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  Grod, 
for  the  sake  of  an^  earthiy  acquisition.'' 

Every  scheme  m  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  Protestant  party  j^roving 
abortive,  nothing  now  remained  for  the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous 
measures  towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established 
Church.  These,  Campeggio.  the  papal  mmcio,  had  always  recommended  as 
the  only  pn^r  and  enectual  course  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  heretics. 
In  compliance  with  his  opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  Protestants,  forbidding  any 
person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as  taught  them,  enjoining  a  strict  observance 
of  the  established  rites,  and  prohibiting  any  further  innovation,  under  severe 
penalties.  All  orders  of  men  were  required  to  assist  with  their  persons  and 
tortuues  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execution ;  and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it 
were  declared  incapable  of  actuig  as  judges^  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the 
imperial  chamber,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  empire.  To  aU 
which  was  subjoined  a  promise  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
pope  requiring  him  to  call  a  |;eneral  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to 
terminate  all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  decisions.^* 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the  most 
violent  persecution,  alarmed  the  Protestants  and  convinced  them  that  the 
emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  calamities 
which  were  readjr  to  ^  on  the  Church  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and,  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  during  the  meeting  of  the 
diet  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  his  party  by  several  treatises 
which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcerted  or  dismayed  at  the  prospsct 
of  this  new  danger.  He  comforted  Melancthon  and  his  other  desponding 
disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon  those  truths  which  they 
had  htely  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness.^'  His  exhortations  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  them  as  they  were  ^eatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by 
the  account  of  a  combination  amon^  the  popish  jprinces  of  the  emnire  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  to  which  Charles  himself  haa  acceded.*' 
This  convinced  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  stand  on  their  giuird,  and  that 
their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union. 
Filled  with  this  dread  of  the  adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  conduct  proper  for  themselves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde. 
There  they  concluded  a  league  of  mutual  defence  a^inst  all  aggressors.*'  by 
which  they  formed  the  Protestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body, 
and.  beg;inning  already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  England  and  to  implore  them  to  patronize  and 
assist  their  new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  for 
courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitions  views  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  grandeur,  had  formed  a  scheme 
of  continuing  the  imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  juncture  was 
favourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor's  arms  had  been 
evenrwhere  victorious ;  he  had  ^ven  law  to  all  Europe  at  the  late  peace ;  no 
rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control  him ;  and  the 
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electors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  his  success,  or  overawed  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  power,  durst  scarcely  dispute  the  will  of  a  priuce  whose  solicitations 
cacried  with  them  the  authority  of  commands.  Nor  did  he  want  p!aiisihie 
reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  aflairs  of  his  other  kingdoms,  he  said, 
obliged  him  to  \)e  often  absent  from  Gtermany ;  the  growing  disorders  occa- 
sioned by  the  controversies  about  religion,  as  well  as  the  formidable  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Turks,  who  continually  threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desolating 
armies  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  required  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince 
endowed  with  prudence  capable  of  composing  the  fonnen  and  with  power  as 
well  as  valour  sufficient  to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany^  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  having  been 
present  almost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  religious  dissensions,  he  knew  what 
remedies  were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  apply 
them ;  as  his  own  dominions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Germany  agaiast  the  invasions  of  the  infidels,  being  prompted  by 
interest  no  less  than  he  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 

These  argumcfhts  made  little  impression  on  the  Protestants.  Experience 
taueht  them  that  notliin^  had  contributed  more  to  the  undisturbed  progress 
of  their  opinions  than  tne  interregnum  after  Maximilian's  death,  the  long 
absence  of  Charles,  and  the  slackness  of  the  reins  of  government  which  these 
occasioned.  Conscious  of  the  advantages  which  their  cause  had  derived  from 
this  relaxation  of  government,  they  were  unwilling  to  render  it  more  vigorous 
by  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.  They  perceived  clearly  the 
extent  of  Charles's  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  rendering  the  imj^erial  crown 
hereditary  in  his  &mily,  and  would  of  course  establish  in  the  empire  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  to  which  elective  princes  could  not  have  aspired  with  equal 
facility.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse  their  countrymen,  by  their  example  and 
exhortations,  to  withstand  this  encroachment  on  their  liberties.  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  accordingly,  not  only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  college 
which  the  emperor  summoned  to  meet  at  Cologne,  but  instructs!  his  eldest 
son  to  appear  there  and  to  protest  against  the  election  as  informal,  illegal,  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
empire.  But  the  other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
gain,  without  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  chose  Ferdinand  king  of 
the  Romans,  who,  a  few  days  after,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.^ 

When  the  Protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  Smalkalde, 
received  an  account  of  this  transaction,  and  heard  at  the  same  time  that  pro- 
secutions were  commenced  in  the  imperial  chamber  against  some  of  tneir 
number  on  account  of  their  religious  principles^  they  thought  it  necessary  not 
onlv  to  ren^  their  former  confederacv,  but  immediately  to  desi)ateh  their 
ambassadors  into  France  and  Englano.  Francis  had  observed  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival  the  reputation  which  the  emperor  had  acq^uired  by  his 
seeming  disinterestedness  and  moderation  in  settling  the  affurs  m  Italy,  and 
beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful  step  which  he  had  taken  towards 
perpet!iating  and  extending  his  authority  in  Germany  by  the  election  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans.  Nothing,  however,  would  have  been  more  impolitic 
than  to  precipitate  his  kingdom  into  a  new  war,  when  exhausted  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts  and  discouraged  by  ill  success,  before  it  had  got  time  to 
recruit  its  streno^h  or  to  forget  past  misfortunes.  As  no  provocation  had 
been  given  by  the  emperor,  and  hardly  a  pretext  for  a  rupture  had  been 
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aflbrded  him,  be  coald  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  himself  had  so . 
htely  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  all  Europe  and  being  detested 
as  a  prince  ?oid  of  probity  and  honour.  He  observed  with  great  joy  powerful 
factions  beginning  to  form  in  the  empire  ;  he  listened  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness to  the  complaints  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and,  without  seeming  to 
countenance  their  religious  opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those 
sparks  of  political  discord  which  miglit  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flame. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in 
France,  mto  Qermany,  who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  nialeoontent  princes, 
and  heightening  their  ill  humour  by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance 
between  them  and  his  master,**  which,  thouirh  concealed  at  that  time,  and 
productive  of  no  immediate  effects,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  on 
many  occasions  to  Charles's  ambitious  projects,  and  showed  the  discontented 
princes  of  Germany  where,  for  the  future,  they  might  find  a  protector  no  less 
able  than  willing  to  undertake  their  defence  against  the  encroadiments  of  the 
emperor. 

The  king  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in  complaisance  to 
whom  the  pope  had!  long  retarded  and  now  openly  opposed  his  divorce,  was  no 
less  disposed  than  Frauds  to  strengthen  a  league  wnich  might  be  rendered 
so  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  favourite  project  of  the  divorce  led 
him  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  schemes  and  negotiations,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  so  intent  on  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England,  that  he  had  no 
leisure  for  foreign  affairs.  This  obliged  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  giving 
general  promised,  together  with  a  small  supply  in  money,  to  the  oonfederates 
ofSmalkalde."* 

Meanwhile,  many  dreomstances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence  and 
rigour ;  that,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he  had  already  pro- 
OMded  with  impnident  predpitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to 
consolidate  Qermany  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body  than  to  divide  and 
enfeeble  it  by  a  dvif  war.  The  Protestants,  who  were  considerable  as  well  by 
their  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  weight  and  importance 
by  their  joining  in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  rash  steps  taken  at  Augs- 
burg had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own  strength,  they 
despised  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and,  being  secure  of  foreign 
protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empire  at  defiance.  At  the 
i^ame  tim^  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the  friendship  of  an  irre- 
solote  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  Solyraan,  in  order  to 
repair  the  discredit  aud  loss  which  his  arms  had  sustained  in  the  former 
campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with  more  numerous  forces.  On 
all  these  accounts,  especial  ^y  the  last,  a  speedy  accommodation  with  the  male- 
content  princes  became  necessary,  not  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
future  schemes,  but  for  insuring  his  present  safety.  Negotiations  were  accord- 
ingly carried  on  by  his  direction  with  the  elector  of  8axony  and  his  assodates. 
After  many  delays,  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  emperor  and  of  each 
other,— after  innumerable  difficulties  arising  from  the  inflexible  nature  of 
religious  tenets,  which  cannot  admit  of  being  altered,  modified,  or  relinquished 
in  the  same  manner  as  points  of  political  interest. — terms  of  pacification  were 
agred  upon  at  Nuremberg  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon.  In 
this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  universal  peace  be  established  in  Qermany 
until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  the  convocation  of  which  within  six 
months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure ;  that  no  person  shall  be 
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molested  on  accoant  of  religion ;  that  a  stop  shall  he  put  to  all  processes  began 
by  the  imperial  chamber  against  Protestants,  and  the  sentences  already  passed 
to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On  their  part,  the  Protestauts 
engaged  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  of 
the  Turks.*'  Thus^  by  their  firmness  in  adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  urged  aU  their  daims,  and  by  tneir  dexterity  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's  situation,  the  Protestants  obtained  terms 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  toleration  of  their  religion ;  all  the  concessions 
wero  made  by  Charles,  none  by  them ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their 
approving  his  brother's  election  was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  who  had  hitherto  been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  hence- 
forth to  be  considered  as  a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence.** 

The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  having  entered  Htin- 
gBTj  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  brought  the  deliberatioiis  of 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  a  priod,  the  contingent  both  of  troops  and  money 
which  each  prince  was  to  furnish  towards  the  defence  of  the  empire  having 
been  already  settled.  The  Protestants,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to 
the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  brought  into 
the  fiela  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  the  quota  imposed  on  them ;  and. 
the  Catholics  imitating  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best-iq)pointea 
armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in  Germany  assembled  near  Vienna.  Being 
joined  bv  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under  the  marquis  del 
Guasto,  Dj  some  heavy-armed  cavaliy  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  by  the 
troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria^  and  his  other  terri- 
tories, it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  thousand  disciplined  foot  and  thirty  thou- 
sand horse,  besides  a  prodinous  swarm  of  irregulars.  Of  this  vast  armjr, 
worthy  the  first  prince  in  Onristendom,  the  emperor  took  the  command  in 
person,  and  mankind  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle  between 
the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  But^  each  of  them  dreading  the 
other's  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  conducted  their  operationtr  with 
such  excessive  caution  that  a  campaign  for  which  such  immense  preparations 
had  been  made  ended  without  any  memorable  event  Solyman,  finding  it 
impossible  to  gain  ground  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard, 
marched  back  to  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn.^  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  such  a  martial  age,  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier  and 
every  prince  a  general^  this  was  the  first  time  that  Charles,  who  had  already 
carried  on  such  extensive  wars  and  gained  so  many  victories,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  such  a 
leader  as  Solyman  was  no  small  honour;  to  have  obliged  him  to  retreat, 
merited  very  considerable  praise. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died,  and  wa.<i 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Frederick.  The  Reformation  rather  sained  than 
lost  by  that  event :  the  new  elector,  no  Icks  attached  than  his  prraecessors  to 
the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  they  had  held  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party,  ana  defended  with  the  boldness  and  zeal  of  youth 
that  cause  which  they  bad  fostered  and  reared  with  the  caution  of  more 
advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
Spain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither,  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desirous  of 
an  interview  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bologna,  with  the  same 
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externa]  deiDonstratioDs  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of  that  con- 
fidence which  had  subsisted  between  them  during  their  late  negotiations  there. 
Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceedings  at  Augsburg, 
his  concessions  with  regard  to  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council  having  more 
than  cancelled  all  the  merit  of  the  severe  decree  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers.  The  toleration  granted  to  the  Protestants  at  Rati>bon,  and  the 
more  explicit  {>romi8e  concerning  a  council  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
had  irritated  him  still  farther.  Charles,  however,  partly  from  conviction  that 
the  meeting  of  a  council  would  be  attended  with  salutary  effects,  and  partly 
from  his  desire  to  please  the  Germans,  having  solicited  the  pope  by  his  ambas- 
sadors to  call  that  assembly  without  delay,  and  now  urging  tne  fame  thing  in 
person,  Clement  was  greatly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  should  make  to  a 
request  which  it  was  indecent  to  refuse  and  dangerous  to  mnt.  He  endea- 
voured at  first  to  divert  Charles  from  the  measure ;  but,  finduig  him  intiexible, 
he  had  recourse  to  artifices  which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat, 
the  calling  of  that  assembly.  Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  its  being  pre- 
viously necessary  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned  the  place  of  the  council's 
meeting,  the  manner  of  its  proceedings,  the  right  of  tne  persons  who  should  be 
admitted  to  vote,  and  the  authority  of  tlieir  <^isions,  he  despatched  a  nuncio, 
accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the  elector  of  Faxony,  as 
head  of  the  Protestants.  With  regard  to  each  of  these  articles,  inextricable 
ditticulties  and  contests  arose.  The  Protestants  demanded  a  conncil  to  be  held 
in  Genuany ;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Italy :  they  contended 
that  all  points  in  dispute  should  be  determined  by  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture 
alone ;  he  considered  not  only  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  but  the  opinions  of 
fathers  and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority :  they  required  a  free  council,  in 
which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  different  churches,  should  be  allowed  a 
voice ;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the  council  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Above  all,  the  Protestants  thought  it 
unreasonable  that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a 
council  before  thev  knew  on  what  principles  these  decrees  were  to  be  founded, 
bv  what  persons  they  were  to  be  pronounced,  and  what  forms  of  proceeding 
tney  would  observe.  The  pope  maintained  it  to  be  altogether  unnecessary  to 
call  a  council  if  those  who  aemanded  it  did  not  previously  declare  their  resolu- 
tion to  acquiesce  in  its  decrees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  points, 
many  expedients  were  proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  to  such  a 
len^h  as  effectually  answered  Clement's  purpose  of  putting  off  the  meeting  of 
a  council,  without  drawing  on  himself  the  whole  infamy  of  obstructing  a 
measure  which  all  Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  Church.** 

Together  with  this  nc^tiation  about  calling  a  coimcil,  the  emperor  carried 
on  another,  which  he haastill  more  at  heart,  for  securing[ the  peace  established 
in  Italy.  As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  m  that  country  with 
great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  mit  that  he  would  lay  hold  on  the 
first  pretext  afforded  him.  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  of  recovering  what  ne  had  lost  It  became  neces5)ary,  on  this  account, 
to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  army  able  to  oppose  him.  As  his  treasury, 
drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  the  sums  requisite  for  keeping  such  a 
body  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempted  to  throw  that  ourdeu  on  his  alios,  and 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions  at  their  expense,  by  proposing 
that  the  Italian  states  should  enter  into  a  league  of  defence  against  aU 
invaders ;  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger  an  army  should  oe  raised 
and  maintained  at  the  common  charge ;  and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be 
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appointed  the  generalissimo.  Nor  was  the  proposal  unacceptable  to  Clement, 
though  for  a  reason  very  different  from  that  which  induced  the  emperor  to 
make  it  He  hoped  by  this  expedient  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  German  and 
Spanish  veterans,  whicn  had  so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  country  with 
terror,  and  still  kept  them  in  subjection  to  the  imperial  yoke.  A  league  was 
accordingly  concluded ;  all  the  Italian  states,  the  Venetians  excepted,  acceded 
to  it ;  the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  furnish  towards 
maintaining  the  army  was  fixed ;  the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops 
which  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  his  alies,  and  which  he  was  nnable  any 
longer  to  support  Having  disbanded  part  of  them,  and  removed  the  rest  to 
Sicily  and  Spain,  he  embarked  on  board  Doria's  galleys  and  arrived  at 
Barcelona.** 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securing  the  peace  of  Germany  and 
maintaining  that  system  which  he  had  established  m  Italy,  the  emperor 
became  every  day  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  would  be  soon  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrigues  or  arms  of  the  French  king.  His  apprehensions  were 
well  founded,  as  nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  of  his  aflairs  could  have 
brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and  disadvan- 
tageous as  that  of  Cambray.  He,  at  the  very  time  of  ratifying  it,  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  tban  necessity  compelled  him,  and  took  a 
solemn  protest,  though  with  the  most  profound  secrecy,  a^inst  several  articles 
in  the  treaty,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  as  unjust,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and  invalid.  One  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  by  his  command,  entered  a  protest  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
with  the  like  secrecy,  when  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  registered  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.*'  Francis  seems  to  have  thou^t  that  by  employing  an 
artifice  unworthy  of  a  kuig,  d&stnictive  of  public  faith,  and  of  the  mutual  con- 
fidence on  which  all  transactions  between  nations  are  founded,  he  was  released 
from  any  oblis^tion  to  perform  the  most  solemn  promises  or  to  adhere  to  the 
most  sacred  en^ements.  From  the  moment  he  concluded  the  peace  of 
Cambray,  he  wished  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  violatino:  it  with 
safety.  He  endeavoured  for  that  reason  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  the 
king  of  England,  whose  friendship  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
He  put  the  military  force  of  nis  own  kingdom  on  a  better  and  more  respectable 
footing  than  ever.  He  artfully  fomented  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  the 
German  princes.** 

But  above  all  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  which  sub- 
sisted between  Charles  and  Clement;  and  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to 
observe  appearances  of  disgust  and  alienation  arising  in  the  mind  of  that 
suspicious  and  interested  pontiff  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union  would 
not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor's  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had 
greatly  irritated  the  pope,  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of  that  proceeding, 
and  flattered  Clement  that  the  papal  see  would  find  in  him  a  more  impartial 
and  no  less  powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity  with  which  Charles 
demanded  a  council  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  pope,  Francis  artfully 
created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  and  attempted  to  divert  tne  German  princes, 
his  allies,  from  insisting  so  obstinately  on  that  point.*'  As  the  emperor  had 
gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by  contributing  to  a^mndize  his 
faaiily,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him  Hy  the  same  irresistible  bait,  pro- 
posing a  marriage  between  his  second  sou,  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
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OathMine,  the  daughter  of  the  pope's  oonsin,  Laurence  de'  MedicL  On  the 
first  overture  of  this  match,  the  emperor  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal  blood  of  France  by  an  alliance 
with  Oathanne,  whose  ancestors  had  been  so  lately  private  citizens  and 
merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he  meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse 
the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  efface  the 
impression  which  such  a  dazzling  offer  might  have  made,  by  promising  to 
break  off  the  marriage  which  haa  been  agreed  on  between  his  own  niece,  the 
king  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine 
in  her  place.  But,  the  French  ambassador  producing  unexpectedly  full  powers 
to  conclude  the  marriage-treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  this  expedient  had 
no  efect  Clement  was  so  highly  uleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such 
lustre  and  dignity  to  the  house  of  Medici  that  he  offered  to  grant  Catharine 
the  investiture  of  considerable  territories  in  Italv^  by  way  of  portion ;  he 
seemed  ready  to  support  Francis  in  prosecuting  dm  ancient  claims  in  that 
country,  and  consented  to  a  personal  interview  with  that  monarch.*^ 

Charles  was  at  the  ntmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meeting  in  which  nothing  was 
likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  to  him ;  nor  could  he  bear,  after 
he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territories,  that  Clement 
should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival  as  to  venture  on  a  voyage 
by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  Fi'ancis  in  the 
French  dominions.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  match  over- 
came all  the  scruples  of  pride,  or  fear,  or  jealousy,  which  would  have  probably 
influenced  him  on  any  other  occasion.  The  interview,  notwithstanding  sevenu 
artifices  of  the  emperor  to  prevent  it,  took  place  at  Marseilles,  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp,  and  demonstrations  of  confidence  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
marriage,  which  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel 
as  pernicious  to  France  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was  consum- 
mated. But  whatever  schemes  may  have  been  secretly  concerted  by  the  pope 
and  Francis  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  father  proposed  to 
make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy,  so  careful  were  they  to  avoid  givmg  anv 
cause  of  offence  to  the  emperor  that  no  treaty  was  concluded  between  them ;  *^ 
and  even  in  the  marriage-articles  Catharine  renounced  all  claims  and  pre- 
tensions in  Italy,  except  to  the  duchy  of  Urbuio.** 

But  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  carrying  on  these  n^otiations,  and  form- 
ing this  connection  with  Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the  emperor, 
such  was  the  artifice  and  dupUcity  of  Clement's  character  that  he  suffered  the 
latter  to  direct  all  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular  than  if  the  most  cordial 
union  had  subsisted  between  them.  Heme's  suit  for  a  divorce  had  now 
continued  near  six  years  ;  during  all  which  period  the  pope  negotiated, 
promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothing.  After  bearing  repeated  delays 
and  disappointments  longer  than  could  have*  been  experted  f rem  a  prince  of 
such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the  patience  of  Henry  was  at  last  fo 
much  exhausted  that  he  applied  to  another  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  he 
had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome.  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  sen- 
tence founded  on  the  authority  of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbies,  who  had 
been  consulted  with  respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catharine ;  her  daughter  was  declared  ill^timate,  and  Anne  Boleyn  acknow- 
ledged as  queen  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  began  not  only  to 
n^lect  and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make 

**  Quia,  lib.  zx.  Ml.  553.— M^m.  de  BeUaj,  **  Gnic.  lib.  zz.  655. 

138.  ••  Da  Jlont,  Con»  Diplom..  iv.  jmii.  U.  lOL 
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innovations  in  the  Church  of  which  he  bad  formeriy  been  sach  a  zeakms 
defender.  Clement,  who  bad  already  seen  so  many  provinces  and  kingdoms 
revolt  from  the  Holy  See,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  England  might 
imitate  their  example,  and,  partly  from  bis  solicitude  to  prevent  that  fatal 
blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  kind's  solicitations,  determined  to 
give  UeniT  such  satisfaction  as  might  retain  nim  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals,  devoted  to  the  emperor,  did  not 
allow  the  popje  leisure  for  executing  this  prudent  resolution^  and  hurried  him, 
with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  Roman  see,  to  issue  a  buU  rescinding  Cran- 
mer's  sentence,  confirming  Henry^s  marriaj^e  with  Catharine,  and  declaring 
him  excommunicated  if  within  a  time  spedhed  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife 
he  had  taken  and  return  to  her  whom  be  bad  deserted.  Enraeed  at  this 
unexpected  decree,  Henry  kept  no  longer  any  measures  with  tne  court  of 
Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded  his  resentment  and  indication  ;  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  abolisbing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Bngbmd ; 
by  another,  the  king  was  deckred  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  all  the 
autboritT  of  which  the  pof)es  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast 
fabric  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of 
which  the  foundations  seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  veneration  of  the  people,  was  overtnmeci  in  a  moment.  Henry 
himself,  with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  his  character,  continued  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction. 
He  alternately  persecuted  the  Protestants  for  rejecting  the  former,  and  the 
Catholics  for  acknowledging  the  latter.  But  bis  subjects,  being  once  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  new  raths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  the  precise 
point  prescribed  by  him.  Uavin$[  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  break 
home  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  sL^ke  otf  what  still  remained^' 
that  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part  ai  the  nation, 
a  total  separation  was  nuuie  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  articles  of  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 

A  short  delav  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome  from  all  the  unhappy  con- 
seouences  of  Clement's  rashness.  Soon  after  his  sentence  asainst  Henry,  he 
fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  which,  gradually  wasting  nis  constitution, 
put  an  end  to  his  pontificate,  the  most  unfortunate,  both  during  its  continu- 
ance and  by  its  effects,  that  the  Church  had  known  for  many  ages.  The  very 
day  on  which  the  caidinals  entered  the  conclave,  they  raisea  to  the  papal 
throne  Alexander  Famese,  dean  of  the  sacred  collie,  aiid  the  oldest  roemoer 
of  that  body,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  III.  The  account  of  his  pro- 
motion was  received  with  extraordinarr  acclamations  of  ioy  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  highly  pleased,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  nundred  years,  to  see 
the  crown  of  St.  Peter  placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Persons  more 
capable  of  judging  formed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  administration,  from 
the  experience  which  he  bad  acquired  under  four  pontificates,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  prudence  and  moderation  which  he  baa  uniformly  maintained  in 
a  station  of  great  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period,  that  required  both 
talents  and  address.** 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  to  the  death  of 
Clement;  for,  although  no  traces  remain  in  history  of  any  league  concluded 
between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  lie  would  have 
seconded  the  operations  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he  might  have 
gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  possessed  of  the  supreme 
power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  Milan.  But  upon  the  election  of  Pain  IIL, 
•'  H«rbert.^Biiniet,  Hist,  of  Reform.  ■*  Guic.  lib.  xz.  666.— F.  Paol,  64. 
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who  hud  hitherto  adhered  imifonnly  to  the  imperial  interest,  Francis  found  it 
neceesary  to  suspend  bis  operations  for  some  time,  and  to  pat  off  the  com- 
roencement  of  hostilities  a^inst  the  emperor,  on  which,  before  the  death  of 
Clement,  he  bad  been  fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  a  war  which  had  hitherto 
proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  his  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  very  singular 
nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Among  many  beneficial  ana  salutary 
effects  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was  attended,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  concerned,  with 
some  consequences  of  an  c^posite  nature.  When  the  human  mind  is  roused 
by  grand  objects  and  agitated  by  strong  passions,  its  operations  acquire  such 
force  that  they  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extravagant.  Upon  any  great 
revolation  in  religion,  such  irregularities  abound  most  at  that  particular  period 
when  men,  having  thrown  off  the  authority  of  their  ancient  principles,  ao  net 
yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature  or  feel  the  obligation  of  those  new  tenets  which 
they  have  embraced.  The  mind,  in  that  situation,  pushing  forward  with  the 
boldness  which  prompted  it  to  reject  estabhshed  opmions,  and  not  guided  by 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  system  su&tituted  in  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint^ 
and  runs  into  wild  notions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or  immoral  conduct. 
Thus,  in  the  first  agcss  of  the  Christian  Church,  many  of  the  new  converts, 
having  renounced  their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  being  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  broached 
the  most  extravagant  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  all 
which  errors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  the  knowledge  of  religion  in- 
creased and  came  to  be  more  genendl:^  difiiised.  In  like  manner,  soon  after 
Luther's  appearance,  the  rashness  or  ienorance  oi  some  of  his  disciples  led 
them  to  publish  tenets  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  which,  bein^  proposed 
to  men  extremely  illiterate  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a  time  when  uieir  minds 
were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  speculations,  ^ned  too  easy  credit  and 
authority  among  them.  To  these  causes  must  be  imputed  the  extravagances 
of  Muncer,  in  the  year  1525>  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  which  his  opinions 
made  among  the  peasants ;  but,  though  the  iiiburrection  excited  by  that  fanatic 
was  soon  suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  lurked  in  different  places,  and 
endeavoured  privately  to  propagate  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germany  which  had  already  been  so  cnielly 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  magistrates  watched  their  motions  with 
such  severe  attention  that  many  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  retire  into 
other  countries ;  some  were  punished,  others  driven  into  exile,  and  their  errors 
were  entirely  rooted  out  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  Westphalia,  where  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  their  opinions  was  more  unknown  and  guarded  against 
with  less  care,  they  got  admittance  into  several  towns,  and  spread  the  infection 
of  their  principles.  The  inost  remarkable  of  their  religious  tenets  related  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  they  contended,  oucht  to  be  administered 
only  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  of  understanding,  ana  should  be  performed, 
not  by  sprinkhng  them  with  water,  but  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  this  reason 
^ey  condemned  the  baptism  of  infants,  and,  rebaptizing  all  whom  they  ad- 
mitted into  their  society,  the  sect  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Anabaptists.  To  this  peculiar  notion  concerning  baptism,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  numan 
society,  they  added  other  principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous 
nature.  They  maintained  that  among  Christians,  who  had  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  to  direct  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magistracy  was 
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not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  8|>iritnal  liberty ; 
that  the  dUtinctious  occasioued  by  birth  or  rank  or  wealth,  being  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  wliich  coubiders  all  men  as  equals,  should  be  entirely 
aboIL^hed ;  that  all  Christians,  throwing  their  possessions  into  one  common 
stock,  should  Uve  together  in  that  state  of  equality  which  becomes  members 
of  the  same  familv  ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of  nature  nor  the  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament  had  impobed  any  restraints  upon  men  with  r^rd  to  the 
number  of  wivei  which  they  might  marry,  they  should  use  that  liberty  which 
Qod  himself  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 

Such  opinions,  propagated  and  maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and  bold- 
ness,  were  not  long  without  producing  the  violent  efiects  natural  to  them. 
Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and  John 
Boccold,  or  iieiikels,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leydeu,  possessed  with  the  ra^ 
of  making  proselytes,  nxed  their  residence  at  Munster,  an  imperial  city  in 
Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its  bishop,  but  governed 
by  its  own  senate  and  consuls.  As  neither  of  these  fanatics  wanted  the 
talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the  appearance  of 
sanctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and  plausible  manner 
of  discour<$tug,  they  soon  gained  many  converts.  Auiong  these  were  Rothmau, 
who  had  fir:it  preached  the  Protestant  doctrine  in  Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling, 
a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable  eminence.  Emboldened  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  such  disciples,  they  o[)enly  taught  their  opinions ;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  that  liberty,  they  made  several  attempts,  though  without  success^  to 
become  masters  oi  the  town,  in  order  to  get  their  tenets  established  by  public 
authority.  At  last,  having  secretly  called  in  their  associates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  sudTenly  took  pos.session  of  the  arsenal  and  senate-house 
in  the  night-time,  and,  running  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords  and 
horrible  howUngs,  cried  out  aTternateiy,  ''Repent,  and  be  baptized,"  and, 
*'  Depart,  ye  imgodly.''  The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with 
the  more  sober  citizens,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  terrified  at  th^ 
threats  and  outcries,  fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  dty  under  the  dominion  of 
a  frantic  multitude  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers.  Nothing  now  remaining 
to  overawe  or  control  them,  they  set  about  modelling  the  government  accord- 
ing to  their  own  wild  ideas ;  and  though  at  first  tney  snowed  so  much  re- 
verence for  the  ancient  constitution  as  to  select  senators  of  their  own  and  to 
appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was  nothing  more 
than  form ;  for  all  their  proceedings  were  directed  by  Matthias,  who,  in  the 
style  and  with  the  authonty  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his  commands,  which  it  was 
instant  death  to  disobey.  Having  begun  with  enooura^^g  the  multitude  to 
pillage  the  churches  and  deface  their  ornaments,  he  enjoined  them  to  destroy 
all  books  except  the  Bible,  as  useless  or  impious ;  he  ordered,  the  estates  of 
such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
country ;  he  commanded  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  gold,  silver,  ana  other 
precious  ejects,  and  to  lay  them  at  his  feet ;  the  wealth  amassed  by  these 
means  he  deposited  in  a  public  treasury,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for 
the  common  use  of  all.  The  members  of  his  commonwealth  being  thus  brought 
to  a  perfect  equality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in 

Siblic,  and  even  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  ui>  each  day. 
aving  finished  his  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  city ;  and  he  took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a  prudence 
which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  large  magazines  of  every 
kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortifications,  obliging  every  person  with- 
out distinction  to  work  in  his  turn ;  hefonned  such  as  were  capable  of  bearing 
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arms  into  rmpkr  bodios,  and  endeavoared  to  add  the  stability  of  discipline  to 
the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  He  sent  emissaries  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
Low  Ooantries,  invitins;  them  to  assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that  from  thenoe  they  rai^ht  set  out  to  reduce  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  He  himself  was  unwearied  in 
attending  to  everything  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ; 
animating  his  disciples  by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as  to 
submit  to  every  hardship ;  and,  their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  from 
subsiding  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophe- 
CMfl^  they  teemed  ready  to  undertake  or  to  suffer  anything  in  maintenance  of 
their  opmions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Mnnster,  having  assembled  a 
considerable  army,  advanoea  to  besiege  the  town.  On  his  approach,  Matthias 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quarter  of  his 
camp,  forced  it,  and,  after  great  slaughter,  returned  to  the  city  loaded  with 
glory  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared  next  day  bran- 
dishing a  spear,  and  declared  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon^  he  would  go  forth 
with  a  handful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  ungodly.  Thirty  persons,  whom 
he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  in  this  wild  enterpris&and,  rushing 
on  the  enemy  with  a  frantic  courage,  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  death  of 
their  piophet  occasioned  at  first  great  consternation  among  his  disciples ;  but 
Boccold,  oy  the  same  fpitm  and  pretensions  which  had  gained  Matthias  credit, 
soon  revived  their  spirits  and  hopes  to  such  a  d^^ree  that  he  succeeded  the 
deoeftsed  prophet  in  the  same  absolute  direction  of  ail  their  affairs.  As  he  did 
not  possess  that  enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he 
satisfied  himself  with  carrying  on  a  defensive  war ;  and.  without  attempting 
to  annoy  the  enemy  by  salhes,  he  waited  for  the  succours  ne  expected  from  the 
Low  Countrieis  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  promised  by  their 
prophets.  But,  though  less  daring  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a  wilder 
entnnstast  and  of  more  unbound^  ambition.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  having  by  obscure  visions  and  prophecies  prepared  the  multitude 
for  some  extraordinary  event,  he  stripped  nimself  naked,  and.  marching 
through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voic&  **  That  the  kingaom  of  Sion 
waa  at  hand ;  that  wnatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be  brought  low,  and 
whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted."  In  order  to  fulfil  this,  he  commanded 
the  churches  as  the  most  lofty  buildings  in  the  city,  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  he  degraded  the  senators  chosen  by  Matthias,  and,  depriving  Onip- 
perdolingof  the  consulship,  the  highest  office  m  the  commonwealth,  appointed 
him  to  execnte  the  lowest  and  most  infamous,  that  of  common  hang;man.  to 
which  strange  transition  the  other  agreed,  not  only  without  murmuring,  but 
with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  such  was  the  despotic  ngour  of  Boccold's  adminis- 
tration that  he  was  called  almost  eveir  day  to  perform  some  duty  or  other  of 
his  wretched  function.  In  place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve 
jud^,  according  to  the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  affairs, 
retaining  to  himself  the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as 
legislator  of  that  people. 

«ot  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles  which  were  not  supreme,  a 
prophet,  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  having  called  the  multitude 
toother,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  John  Buccold  should  be  king 
of^ion  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  John,  kneeling  down,  accepted  of  the' 
heavenly  caU^  which  he  solemnly  protested  had  been  revealed  likewise  to  him- 
self, ana  was  immediately  acknowledged  as  monarch  by  the  deluded  multitude. 
From  that  moment  he  assumed  all  the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.    He  wore 

6  T 
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a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  dad  in  the  richest  and  most  samptooiis  gsrmentA; 
A  Bible  was  carried  on  his  one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the  other.  A  ^eat 
body  of  guards  accompanied  him  when  he  appeared  in  public.  He  coined 
money  stamped  with  his  own  image,  and  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his 
household  and  kingdom,  among  whom  Onipp^olbig  was  nominated  governor 
of  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  his  former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccold  began  to  discover 
passions  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  inanlged  only  in  secret  As  the 
excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  eveiy  age  to  lead  to  sensual 
gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  is  susceptible  of  the  former  being 
remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets  and  teachers  to 
haran^e  the  people  for  several  days  concemhig  the  lawfulness,  and  even 
necessity,  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  tliev  asserted  to  be  one  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  God  to  the  taints.  When  tneir  ears  were  once  accus- 
tomed to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  passions  inflamed  with  the 
prospect  of  such  unbounded  indulgence,  he  himself  set  them  an  example  of 
using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liberty,  by  marrying  at  once  three  wives, 
among  which  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a  woman  of  singular  beautv,  was  one. 
As  he  was  allured  by  beauty,  or  the  k)ve  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the 
number  of  his  wive.s  until  thejr  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the  widow  of 
Matthias  was  the  only  one  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen  or  who  shaved  wit-h 
him  the  splendour  and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the  example  of  their 
pronhet,  the  multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  nneon- 
troUed  Ratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  satisfied  with  a  singie 
wife.  Not  to  use  tlieir  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  Persons 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women  ^wn  up  to  matnritf, 
whom  tney  uistantly  compelled  to  marry,  l^ether  with  polygamy,  freedom 
of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  introouced,  and  b^me  a  new  source 
of  corruption.  Every  excess  was  committed  of  which  the  passions  of  men  are 
capable  when  restrained  neither  by  the  authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of 
decency ;  '*  and,  by  a  monstrous  and  almost  incredible  conjunction,  volup- 
tuousness was  engrafted  on  religion,  and  dissolute  riot  accompanied  the 
austerities  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Qerman  princes  were  highly  offended  at  the  insult  oflfered 
to  their  dignity  by  Bocoold^s  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal  honours  ;  and 
the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which  were  a  reproacn  to  the  Christian 
name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror.  Lutner,  who  had  testified 
against  this  fanatical  ^irit  on  ite  first  appearance,  now  deeply  lamented  its 
progress,  and,  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  strength  of  alignment  as 
well  as  acrimony  of  style^  called  loudly  on  all  the  states  of  Germany  to  put  a 
stop  to  frenr^  no  less  i>emidous  to  society  than  fatal  to  religion.  The  emperor, 
occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects,  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a 
distant  object ;  but  the  princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and  money  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who, 
being  unable  to  keep  a  suflicient  army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the 

»  "  Prophets  et  oondonatorum  autorlUte  <U.,  306.)   **  Neno  nvi  conttotiliMt,  neqoe 

juxta  et  exempio,  toU  urbe  ad  ntpieudM  pul-  cuiqium  eztn  effoeUs  et  viris  immcltirae 

dierrimM  quaeque  foemlnas  dfiicuivum  pst.  cuntinentl  esse  licult."    (Id.,  307.)    **Tacebo 

Nee  Intra  pMUcoe  dies,  in  taiitfi  homliium  blc;  ut  sit  enus  honor  aum>u(i,quaiitilMirbarI| 

turbii,  fere  ulla  rf  perta  est  sopra  annmn  deci-  et  mllitlA  mi  Rvnt  In  pnelHs  Tiuandis  noodam 

mum  qiiartiim,  qu«>  stuprum  pa^sa  nun  fue-  i^iiis  mairimonio.  Id  qood  mibf  neque  ex 

rit."     (I^mb.   Hvrtrns.,  p.  303.)    '*  Vulgo  vano.  neque  exvalgisermoaibaabaiBtaineM, 

vlrts  qninas  eme  nxoree,  plnribnR  ^enais  non-  eed  ex  ea  vetuli,  cnl  cura  sic  vftintarum  d^ 

nuUis  septenas  et  octonas.  Puflian  supra  mandau  fait,  audHom."  Joh.  Oorrinua,  316. 
duodeciiunm  ntaUs  annum  ttatim  amare." 
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town  into  a  blockada  The  forces  raised  in  conseqnence  of  this  resolution 
were  pot  under  the  comniand  of  an  ofKoer  of  ezperienee,  who,  approaching  the 
town  towards  the  end  of  spring  in  the  year  1635,  pressed  it  more  doeely  than 
formeriy,  but  found  the  fortifications  so  strong  and  so  diligently  guarded  that 
be  dnrst  not  attempt  an  assault  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  bad  established  their  dominion  in  Munster ;  th^  had  during  that 
time  undercone  prodigious  fatigue  in  working  on  the  fortincatians  and  per- 
forming mintatT  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  prudent  attention  of  their  king 
to  iHOvide  for  tneir  subsistence,  and  his  frugal  as  well  as  regular  economy  in 
their  public  meals,  they  bmm  to  feet  the  approadi  of  famine.  Several  small 
bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  advancing  to  their  assistance  from  the  Low 
Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all  Germany  was 
ready  to  combine  against  them,  they  had  no  profipect  of  succour.  But  such 
was  the  ascendant  which  Boccold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  fo 
powerful  the  fascination  of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as 
ever,  and  they  hearkened  with  implicit  credulity  to  the  ribions  and  predictions 
of  their  prophets,  who  assured  them  that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  inter- 
pose in  order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  length  of  their  sufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but,  bong  suspected 
of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  they  were  punished  with  mamo- 
diate  death,  as  g[uilty  of  impiety  in  diRtrustm|c  the  power  of  God.  One  of  the 
king's  wives  having  uttered  certain  words  which  implied  some  doubt  concern- 
ing his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole  number  together,  and, 
commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to  kneel  down,  cut  otf  her  head 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were  the  rest  from  expressing  any  hcnror  at 
this  cruel  deed  that  they  joined  him  in  dancing  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the 
bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 

By  this  time  the  besieged  endured  the  utmost  rigour  of  famine ;  but  they 
chose  rather  to  suffer  hardships  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity 
than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  canitulation  offered  them  by  the  bishop.  At 
last  a  deserter,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  bemg  either  less  in- 
toxicated with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  aiiv  longer  to  bear  such 
distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  tbeir  j^enend  of  a  weak 
part  in  the  fortifications  which  he  had  observed,  and,  assunng  him  that  ti.e 
nesieged,  exhaiwted  with  hunger  and  ^tigiie.  kept  watch  tKre  with  little 
care,  he  oiTered  to  lead  a  party  thither  in  toe  night  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  ai^nted  for  the  servxe,  who,  scaling 
the  walls  unperceived,  seized  one  of  the  gates,  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  Anabantistf^  though  surprised,  defended  themeeivea  in  the 
market-place  with  valour  heightened  by  despair ;  bnt,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  snrronnded  on  every  hand,  most  of  them  were  stain,  and  the 
remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipper- 
doling.  The  king  loaded  with  chains,  was  carried  from  dty  to  dtv  as  a 
spectacle  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  their 
insults.  His  spirit,  however,  was  not  brofcen  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse 
of  his  condition ;  and  he  adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  his  sect.  After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster^  tiie  scene  of 
his  royalty  and  crimes,  and  nut  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as 
fingering  tortures,  all  which  ne  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  his  foTlowers  and  to  excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was 
only  twenty -six  years  of  age.** 

*■"  Sleld.,  ISO.  rtc— Tmnnltnnm  AiMbsD-  Anctnre,  ap.  Soanllan,  rol.  tt.  p.  9SS,  ekc.^ 
tlflUmn,  Uber  anna,  Ant.  UmbertoHoit«iudo       De   MlMrabUi   MonMl«rieiialiim  ObskUoM^ 
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Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  came  to  an 
en  '•  Their  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low  Coantries,  the  pacty 
still  subsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but,  by  a  very  singular  revo- 
lution, this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  san^inary  at  its  first  origin,  hata  become 
altogether  innocent  and  pacific.  Holdmg  it  unlawful  to  wage  war  or  to  accept 
of  civil  ofiioes,  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  private  dtizms^ 
and  by  their  industry  and  charity  endeavour  to  make  rmmticm  to  human 
society  for  the  violence  committed  by  their  founders.**  A  small  number  of 
thi^  sect  which  is  settled  in  England  retain  its  peculiar  tenets  ooncenung 
baptism,  but  without  any  dangerous  mixture  of  entliusiasm. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did  not  so 
entirely  engross  the  princei  of  Genuanv  as  not  to  alk>w  leisure  for  other  ttmns- 
actions.  The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the  confederates  at 
Smalkalde  began  abont  this  time  to  produce  great  effects.  Ulric,  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  having  been  expelled  his  dominions  in  the  year  1519  on  aooount 
of  his  violent  and  oppressive  administrHtion,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got 
(jossession  of  his  duchy.  That  prince,  having  now  by  a  long  exile  atoned  tor 
the  errors  in  his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of 
a  tyrannical  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  oompasdoiL  The 
lamigrave  of  Hesse^  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his  interest, 
and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance.  But  the 
kill.:?  of  the  Romans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valuable  acquisition 
which  his  family  had  made  with  so  much  ease.  The  landgrave,  unable  to 
compel  him,  applied  to  the  king  of  Fiance,  his  new  idly.  Francis,  eager  to 
em  race  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  house  of  Austria,  and  desirous  of 
wresting  from  it  a  territory  which  gave  it  footing  and  influence  in  a  part  of 
Qermany  at  a  distance  from  its  other  dominions,  encouraged  the  lanag;tave 
to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  he 
empk>yed  to  raise  troops,  an((  marching  with  great  expedition  towards  Wur- 
temberg,  attacked,  defeated,  and  dispersed  a  consideraole  body  of  Austrians, 
intrustea  with  the  defence  of  the  country.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastened, 
with  emulation,  to  receive  their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that 
authority  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time,  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions.** 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  daring  to  attadc 
a  prince  whom  all  the  Protestant  powers  in  Qermany  were  ready  to  support, 
jud^red  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treatv  with  him,  by  which,  in  the  most 
ample  form,  ne  recognized  his  title  to  the  duchy.  The  success  of  the  land- 
grave's operations  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wnrtembeig  having  convinced 
Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  with  a  league  so  formidable  as  that  of  Smalkalde 
was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he  entered  likewise  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  ot  that  union ;  and  by  some  concessions 
in  favour  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  others  of  advantage  to  the  elector 
himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  together  with  his  confederates,  to  acknowledge 
his  title  as  king  of  the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
such  precipitate  or  irregular  election  in  times  to  come,  it  was  agreed  that  no 
person  should  hereafter  be  promoted  to  that  dignity  without  tSe  unanimous 
consent  of  the  electors ;  and  the  emperor  soon  after  confirmed  this  stipulatioiL** 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  Protestants,  and  the  doee  union  into 

ete.,  libeUus  Antonil  Oorvinl,  ap.  8car.«  313.  •'  Bayle,  IHcUimM  ml  Anabaptialn. 

— Annates    AnabapUrtid,    a   Job.    Henrico  *'  Sleld..  17'4.— M^m.  de  Belliiy,  159,  ete. 

Ot  io.  4to.  Baslleff,  1673.— Cor.  Heenbachiiis,  **  Sleld.,  ITS.— OoriM  Diplom.,  torn  iv.pp. 

Ui8t.  knab.,  edit.  l«37,  p.  140.  3,  II*. 
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which  the  kin^  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  mih  the  princes  of  that 
partj,  gave  great  oft'ence  at  Rome.  Paul  III.,  though  he  had  departed  from 
a  resolution  of  his  predecessor  never  to  consent  to  the  calling  of  a  general 
council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  oonsistorj  held  after  his  election,  that 
he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all  Christendom,  was  no 
less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  iimovations  in  Qennany.  and  no  less  averse 
to  any  scheme  for  reforming  either  the  doctrines  of  the  t)nurch  or  the  abuses 
in  the  court  of  Rome.  Bui  haviiig  been  a  witness  of  the  universal  censures 
which  Clement  had  incurred  by  hU  obstinacy  with  regard  to  these  points,  he 
hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  b^  the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  be 
proposed  a  council ;  flattering  himself,  however,  tmit  such  difficulties  would 
arise  concerning  the  tiine  and  {dace  of  meeting,  the  perBoiis  who  had  a  right 
to  be  present,  and  the  order  of  their  proceedings,  as  would  effectually  defeat 
the  intentioo  of  those  who  demanded  that  assembly,  without  exposing  himself 
to  any  imputation  for  refusing  to  call  it  With  this  view,  he  despatched 
Bondos  to  the  several  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  intention  that  he 
had  fixed  on  Mantua  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  8uch 
difficulties  as  the  pope  had  foreseen  immediately  presented  themselves  in 
ffreat  number.  The  F'rench  king  did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul 
had  chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarilv  be  too 
great  in  a  town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  king  of  England  not 
only  concurred  with  Francis  in  urging  that  objection,  but  refused,  liesides,  to 
acKiiowledge  any  council  called  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
The  Qerman  Protestants,  having  met  together  at  SmaJkalde,  insisted  on  their 
original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  hela  in  Qerroany,  and,  pleading  the  em- 
peror's promise  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratisboo  to  that  effect,  dechired 
that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at  Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free 
representative  of  the  Church.  By  tiiis  diversity  of  sentiments  and  views,  such 
a  field  for  intrigue  and  negotiation  opened  as  made  it  easy  for  the  pope  to 
assume  the  merit  of  being  eager  to  assemble  a  ooimcil,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  pleasure.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  sensible  of  the  importance  which  they 
derived  from  their  union,  renewed  for  ten  years  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
whkh  now  became  stronger  and  more  formidable  by  the  accession  of  several 
new  members.*^ 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  his  famous 
enterprise  against  the  piratical  states  in  Africa.  That  |  art  of  the  African 
continent  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  anciently 
formoi  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and  Massylia,  together  with  the  republic 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  general  name  of  Barbary,  had 
nnderi^one  many  revolutiona  Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a  province 
of  their  empire.  When  it  was  conquered  afterwards  by  the  Vandals,  they 
erected  a  kingdom  thera  That  being  overturned  by  Belisarius,  the  country 
became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  it  was 
overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  rapid  and  irresistible 
anns  of  the  Arabians.    It  remained  for  some  time  a  part  A  that  vast  empire 

**  This  league  wm  ouncluded  December,  A nhalt ;  Gebhard  and  Albert,  ooant'<  of  Mans- 

1S3S.  but  nut  extended  or  rigned  in  form  till  field :  William.  Count  of  NHasau.    The  cities 

September  In  the  following  year.    The  princes  Strasbnnr,  Nuremberg,  ConaUnce,  Ulm,  Mag. 

who  accedeil  to  it  were,  John,  elector  of  d^bnrg.  Bremen,  Rentlingen,  Heilbron,  Mem- 

Stfxony ;  Emeat,  dake  of  Brunswick ;  Philip,  mingen,    Lindau,    Campen,    Una,    Bibmo. 

landgrave  of  Hesse ;  tJIrlc  duke  of  Wurtem-  Windsheim.   Aog«burg,    Fwnkfort.    Exiling, 

Bsmhn  and  Philip,  diik**  of  Pome>  Bmn^wlrk,  Go<>liir.  Hanorer,  Gottingen,  Eim- 

John,  OeoKgc  and  Joachim,  princes uf  beck,  Hambutg,  Mlnden. 


^^ 
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which  the  Galipha  governed  with  absolute  authority.  Its  immense  diotanoe, 
however,  from  the  aeat  of  govermuent  enooura^  the  descendants  of  thotse 
leaders  who  had  subdued  tlie  country,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  Moors,  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  to  assert  their  independence.  The 
Ofiliphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  more  fitted 
for  making  conquests  than  for  nreserving  them,  were  obliged  to  connive  at 
acts  of  rebellion  which  thev  coulci  not  prevent ;  and  Barbary  was  divided  into 
several  kingdoms,  of  which  Morocco,  Alters,  and  Tunis  were  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  were  a  mixed  race,  Arabs, 
Negroes  from  the  southern  provinces,  and  Moors,  either  natives  of  Africa,  or 
who  had  been  expelled  out  of  Spain  ;  ail  zealous  professors  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  inflamed  against  Ohrtstianity  with  a  bigoted  hatred  proportional 
to  their  ignorance  and  rarbarous  manners. 

Among  these  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant  and  treacherous  than  the 
andeut  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  described  by  the  Roman  historians, 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  government  took  placa 
These,  as  they  affected  only  the  internal  state  of  a  country  extremely  barbarous, 
are  but  little  known,  and  deserve  to  be  so.  But  about  the  begiimin^  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  b^  renderuig  the 
states  of  Barbary  formidable  to  the  Europeans,  hatn  made  their  history  worthy 
of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  by  persons  bom  in  a 
rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such  illustrious  part.  Uoruc  and 
Uavradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  prompted  by  a  restless 
and  eutei^rising  spirit,  forsook  their  father's  trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a 
crew  of  pirates.  They  soon  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  and 
activity,  and,  becoming  masters  of  a  small  brigantine,  carried  on  their  in&mous 
trade  with  such  conduct  and  success  that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve 
galleys,  besides  many  vessels  of  smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet  Home,  the  ekler 
brotlier,  called  Barbarossa  from  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and 
Hayradin  second  in  command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  The^  called 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  upon  it ;  and 
their  names  soon  became  terrible  from  the  8tiaits  of  the  Dai-danelles  to  those 
of  Gibraltar.  Together  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views 
extended,  and,  while  acting  as  corsairs,  the^  adopted  the  ideas  and  acquired 
the  talents  of  conc^uerors.  They  often  earned  the  prizes  which  they  took  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy  into  the  ports  of  Barbary,  and  enriching  the 
inhabitants  by  the  sale  of  their  booty  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  eveiy  place  at  which  they  touched.  The  con- 
venient situation  of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest  commercial 
states  at  that  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  brothers  wish  for  an  establish- 
ment in  that  country.  An  op)>ortunity  of  accomplishing  this  (quickly  presented 
itself,  which  they  did  not  sutler  to  pass  unimproved.  Butemi,  king  of  Algiers, 
having  attempted  several  times,  without  success,  to  take  a  fort  which  the 
Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from  his  capital,  was  so  ill  advised 
as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose  valour  the  Africans  considered  as 
irre  Lstibte.  The  active  corsair  gladly  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and,  leaving 
his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet,  niarclied  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men 
to  Algiers,  where  he  was  received  as  their  deliverer.  Such  a  force  ^ve  him 
the  command  of  the  town  ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  the  Moors  neither  sus* 
pected  i}im  oi  any  bad  intention  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-armed  troops 
of  oi»posing  his  disciplined  veterans,  he  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  whom 
he  bad  come  to  assist,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Algiers  in  his  stead. 
Ti.e  authority  which  he  had  thus  bokily  usurped  he  endeavoured  to  establiak 
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by  arts  sciited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern  ;  by  libe- 
raKtj  vrithoiit  boands  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotion,  and  by  cruelty  no 
less  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distrust  riot  satisfied 
with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired,  he  attacked  the  neiprhbourin^  king  of 
Tremecen,  and,  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added  his  dommions  to 
those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  armaments  of  a  great  monarch 
rather  than  the  light  squadron,  of  a  corf«air.  Their  frequent  and  cruel  devas- 
tations obliged  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  funiish  the  marquis 
de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with  troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  Tnat 
oftieer,  assisted  by  the  dethroned  king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission 
with  such  spirit  that,  Barbarossa's  troops  being  beaten  in  several  encounters, 
he  himself  was  shut  up  in  Tremecen.  After  dnending  it  to  the  last  extremity, 
be  was  overtaken  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought 
with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  his  fornier  fame  and  exploits. 

His  brother  HaTiiadin,  known  likewise  hj  the  name  of  fiarbarossa,  assumed 
tbe  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilities,  but  with  better 
fortuna  His  reign  bein^  undisturbed  by  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had 
fall  occupation  in  the  wars  among  the  European  powers,  he  regulated  with 
admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdom,  carried  on  his  naval 
cjperations  with  great  vigour,  and  extended  his  conquests  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  govern- 
ment  with  reluctance,  and  being  afraid  that  his  continual  depredations  would 
one  day  draw  upon  him  the  arms  of  the  Christians^  he  put  his  dominions 
rnider  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of 
Turkish  soldiers  sufficient  for  his  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  enemies.  At 
last,  tbe  fame  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Solyman  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill  in  naval 
affairs  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andrew  Doria,  the  greatest  sea-otlicer 
of  that  age.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to  Constantino|)}e, 
and,  with  a  wonderful  versatilitv  of  mind,  mingling  the  arts  of  a  courtier  with 
the  boldness  of  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  confidence  l)Oth  of  the  sultan  and 
his  vizier.  To  them  he  communicated  a  scheme  which  he  had  formed  of 
making  himself  master  of  Tunis  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  at  that  time 
on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and,  this  being  approved  oi  by  them,  he  obtained 
whatever  he  demanded  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  Intestine 
divisions  m  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  king  of  that  country, 
having  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed  Muley-Hascen,  one  of 
the  youngest  among  them,  to  be  his  successor.  That  weak  prince,  who  owed 
this  preference  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  a«?cendant  which  his  mother 
had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doting  with  age,  first  poisoned  Mahmed,  his 
father,  m  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  his  destmation  with  respect  to 
the  succession,  and  then,  with  the  barbarous  policy  which  prevails  wherever 
polygamy  Is  permitted  and  the  right  of  succession  is  not  precisely  fixed,  he 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers  whom  he  could  get  into  his  power.  Alraschtd, 
one  of  tlie  eldest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage,  and,  finding  a  retreat 
among  the  wandering  Arabs,  made  several  attempts,  by  the  assistance  of 
Bonie  of  their  chiefs,  to  recover  the  throne  which  of  rin^ht  lielonged  to  him. 
But  these  proving  unsuccessful,  and  the  Arabs,  from  their  natural  levity, 
bcinff  ready  to  dehver  him  up  to  his  merciless  brother,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  the 
only  place  of  refuge  remaining,  and  implored  the  protection  of  Barlmrossa, 
who^  mseeming  at  once  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  gained  by  support- 
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ing  his  title,  received  him  -with  every  possible  demonstration  of  friendship  and 
respect.  Being  ready  at  that  time  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  he  easily 
persuaded  Alraschid,  whose  eagerness  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to 
believe  or  undertake  anything,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promising  him 
etfectual  assistance  from  8olyraan,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  gene- 
rous as  well  as  most  powei-ful  monarch  in  the  world.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  arrived  at  Constantinoule  than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  all 
Ids  promises  to  him,  openeu  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquering  Tunis  and 
annexing  it  to  the  Turkish  emiiire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled 
prince  and  co-operating  with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to 
declare  in  his  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  facility,  of  this  per- 
fidious proposal,  extremely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a  great  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  numerous  armjr  were 
soon  assembled,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  credulous  Alraschid  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  embark,  be  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  sultan,  shut  up  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  towards  Af ricOw 
After  ravaging:  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  spreading  terror  through  every  part  of 
that  country,  ne  appeared  before  Tunis,  and,  landing  his  men,  gave  out  tlrnt 
he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he  pretended  to  have  left  sick 
aboard  the  admiral's  galley.  The  fort  of  Goletta,  which  commands  the  bay, 
soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partly  b}r  his  own  address,  paitly  by  the  treachery  of 
its  commander;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tunis,  weary  of  Mule?-Hascen's 
government,  took  arms  and  declared  for  Alraschid  with  such  zeaf  and  una- 
nimity as  obliged  the  former  to  fly  so  precipitately  that  he  left  all  his  treasures 
.behind  him.  The  gates  were  immediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the 
restorer  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  But  when  Ahaschid  himself  did^not 
appear,  and  when,  instead  of  his  name,  that  of  iSolyman  alone  was  heard 
among  the  acclamations  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  marching  into  the  town,  the 
people  of  Tunis  began  to  suspect  the  corsair's  treachery.  Their  suspicions 
being  soon  converted  into  certainty^  they  ran  to  arms  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  surrounded  the  citadel  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But, 
having  foreseen  such  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it :  ne  imme- 
diately turned  against  them  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk 
discharge  dispersed  the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them 
to  acknowledge  Solyman  as  their  sovereign  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his 
viceroy. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  thus  igot  possession, 
in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  strengthened  the  citadel  wmch  commandi 
the  town,  and,  fortifying  the  Goletta  in  a  regular  manner,  at  vast  expense, 
made  it  the  principal  station  for  his  fleet,  and  bis  great  arsenal  for  military  as 
well  as  naval  stores.  Behig  now  possessed  of  such  extensive  territories,  he 
carried  on  his  depredations  against  the  Christian  states  to  a  greater  extent 
and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever.  Daily  complaints  of  the  out- 
rages committed  by  his  cruisers  were  brought  to  the  emperor  by  his  subjects, 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom  seemed  to  expect  from  him,  as  its 
greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  this  new 
and  odious  species  of  oppression.  At  the  same  time^  Muley-Hascen,  the 
exiled  king  of  Tunis,  finding  none  of  the  Mahometan  pnnces  in  Africa  willing 
or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  as  the  only 
person  who  could  &saert  his  rights  in  opposition  to  such  a  formidable  usurper. 
The  emperor,  equally  desirous  of  delivenug  his  dominions  from  the  dangerous 
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neighbourhood  of  Bftrbaroasa,  of  appearing  as  the  protector  of  an  unfortunate 
priice,  and  of  acquiring  the  glory  annexed  in  that  a^e  to  ever?  expedition 
against  the  Mahouietans,  reaoljv  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,  and 
h^n  to  prepare  for  invadin£[  Tunis.  Having  maoe  trial  of  his  own  abilities 
for  war  in  the  late  campaign  m  Huneary,  he  was  now  become  so  fond  of  the 
military  character  that  he  determined  to  command  on  this  occasion  in  person. 
The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was  called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazard  his  glory,  and  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet  carried  from  the  ports  of  the  Low 
Countries  a  body  of  Qerman  infantry ;  **  the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took 
on  board  the  veteran  bands  of  Italians  and  Spaniards  which  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  so  many  victories  over  the  French ;  the  emperor  nimself 
embarked  at  Barcelona  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was 

Coined  bv  a  considerable  squadron  from  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the 
[nfant  lion  Lewis,  the  emuress's  bro  her ;  Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  own 
galleys,  the  best  appointed  at  that  time  in  Burope,  and  commanded  by  the 
most  skilful  oflicers;  the  poi>e  furnished  all  the  assistance  in  his  power 
towards  such  a  pious  enterprise;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  infidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  thoueh  small,  was  for- 
midable by  the  valour  of  the  xnights  who  served  on  board  it  The  port  ol 
Ca^liari  in  Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed 
high-admiral  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land-forces  under  the  emperor 
was  given  to  the  marquis  del  Quasto. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  veasels,  having 
on  board  above  thirty  thousand  repilar  troops,  set  sail  from  CaffUari,  ana, 
after  a  prosperous  navigation,  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barbarossa. 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperors  immense  armament^  an^ 
suspecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  pmdenoe  and  vigour  for  the 
defence  of  his  new  conquest  He  called  in  all  his  corsairs  from  tneir  diflerent 
stations ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ;  he  despatched 
messengers  to  all  the  African  princes.  Moors  as  well  a3  Arabs,  and,  bj^  repre- 
senting Muley-Hasoen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted  bv  ambition  and 
revem^  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian  prince,  but  to  conspire 
with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahometan  faith,  he  inflamed  those  ignorant  and 
bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree  that  they  took  arms  as  in  a  common  cause. 
Twenty  thousand  horse,  together  with  a  great  body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at 
Tunis ;  and,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  presents  among  them  from  time  to 
time,  Barbaro.^sa  kept  the  ardour  which  hsbd  brought  them  together  from  sub- 
siding. But  AS  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to 
oppose  to  think  that  these  light  troops  could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry 
and  veteran  infantry  which  composea  the  imperial  army,  his  chief  confidence 
was  in  the  strength  of  the  Goletta,  and  in  his  bodv  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who 
were  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  European  tashion.  Six  thousand  of 
these,  under  the  command  of  Sinan,  a  rene^ulo  Jew,  the  bravest  and  most 
experienced  of  all  his  corsairs,  he  threw  into  that  fort  which  the  emperor 
immediately  invested.  As  Charles  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  his  camp  was 
so  pleutifuflv  supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  life  that  Miiley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried  on 
with  such  order  and  ma.^imificenccL  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the  emperor's 
power.  His  troops,  animated  by  nis  presence  and  considering  it  as  meritorious 
to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pious  cause,  contended  with  etwch  other  for  the 
posts  of  honour  and  danger.    Three  separate  attacks  were  concerted,  and  the 
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Germans,  SpaniardB,  and  Italians,  having  one  of  l^ese  committed  to  each  of 
them,  pushed  them  forward  with  the  eager  courage  which  national  emulation 
inspires.  Sinan  displajred  resolution  and  skill  becoming  the  confidence  which 
his  master  had  put  m  him  ;  the  garrison  performed  the  hard  service  on  which 
the^  were  ordered  with  great  fortitude.  But,  though  he  interrupted  the 
besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,— thouch  the  Moors  and  Arabs  alanued  the  camp 
with  their  continual  incursions,  the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable 
towards  the  land,  while  tlie  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the  fortifications 
which  it  could  approach  with  no  less  fury  and  success,  that,  an  as^anlt  being 
given  on  all  sides  at  once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  Sinan,  with  the 
remains  of  his  garrison,  retired,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow 
part  of  the  bay  towards  the  citv.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta,  the  emperor 
became  master  of  Barbarossas  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  galleys  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal  and  three  hundred  cannon,  mostly  brass, 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts  ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  age,  and  a 
Mmarkable  proof  of  the  strengtti  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  of  the  greatness  of  the 
corsair's  power.  The  emtieror  marched  into  the  Goletta  through  the  breach, 
and,  turning  to  Muley-Haseen,  who  attended  him,  "  Here,"  sa^rs  he,  *Ms  a 
isate  open  to  you,  by  whidi  yon  shall  return  to  take  possession  of  your 
dominiuns.'' 

Barbarossa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  he  had  received, 
did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis.  But,  as  the 
walls  were  of  great  extent  and  extremely  weak,  as  he  couW  not  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  inliabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  would  sustain 
the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  determined  to  advance  with  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,**  towards  the  imperial  camp,  and  to  decide 
th«  fate  of  his  kin^om  by  the  issue  of  a  battle.  This  resolution  he  commun- 
icated to  his  principal  officers,  and,  representing  to  them  the  fatal  consequences 
which  mig^t  follow  if  ten  thousand  Christian  slaves  whom  he  had  shut  up  in 
t^  dtadM  should  attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  pro- 
posed, as  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  public  security,  to  massacre  them 
witiiont  Kerej  before  he  began  his  march.  They  all  approved  warmly  of  his 
intention  to  hght ;  but.  inured  as  they  were  in  their  piratical  depredations  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  ana  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal  concerning  the 
slaves  filled  them  with  horror;  and  Barbarossa,  rattier  from  the  dread  of 
irritating  them  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunis ;  and,  though 
his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  march,  over  burning  sands, 
dentitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  intolerable  heat  oif  the  snn,  they  &oon 
came  up  witli  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  emboldened  bv  their  vast 
superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to  tne  attack  with  loud  shouts ; 
but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  lon^  stand  the  shock  of  recitlar  bat- 
talions $  and  though  Barbaros^a,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  by 
exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greatest  dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them, 
the  rout  became  so  general  that  he  himself  was  hurried  alon&[  with  them  in 
their  flight  back  to  the  citjT-  There  he  found  everything  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  some  of  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their  families  and  effects,  others 
ready  to  set  open  their  gates  to  the  conoueror,  the  Turkish  soldiers  preparing 
to  retreat,  and  the  citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances  might  haveattorded 
him  some  refuge^  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian  captives.  These 
unhappy  men,  rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  had  laid  hold  on  the 
**  f^piflkrM  det  Prtnceti,  par  BoMelll,  p.  119,  eto. 
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oppoitaDity  which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  Afi  soon  as  his  annr  was  at  some 
distance  froni  the  town,  they  sained  two  of  their  keepers,  bj  wiiose  assistance, 
knocking  oif  their  fetters  ana  bursting  open  their  prisons,  they  overiiowered 
the  Turkish  garrison  and  turned  tlie  artillery  of  the  fort  aga  nst  their  former 
masters.  Barbarossa,  dihappoin ted  and  enraged,  exdaimi ng  sometimes  against 
the  false  compassion  of  his  otlioers,  and  sometimes  condemning  his  own  im- 
prudent compliance  with  their  opinions,  fled  precipitately  to  Bona. 

Meanwhile,  Charles,,  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  almost  bloodless  victory 
which  he  liad  gained,  and  advancing  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary  in 
an  enemy's  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whde  extent  of  his  own  ^ood  fortune. 
But  at  last  a  mest^enger  despatched  by  the  slaves  acquainted  him  with  the 
soocess  of  their  noble  eflbrt  for  the  recovery  of  their  libertf  ;,  and  at  the  same 
time  deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  in  order  to  present  hini  the  keys  of  their 
eates  and  to  implore  his  protection  from  militai^  violence.  While  he  was 
deliberating  eonceraing  the  j^roper  measures  for  this  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fear- 
ing that  they  should  be  depnved  of  the  booty  which  they  haa  expected,  rushed 
eoddaily  and  wiUiout  orders  into  the  town,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder 
without  dist'nctioiL  It  was  then  too  late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their 
avarice,  or  liceotioosneBs.  All  the  outraees  of  which  soldiers  are  capable  in 
the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the  excesses  of  wnich  men  can  be  guilty  when  their 
passions  are  heightened  by  the  contempt  and  hatred  which,  difference  in  man- 
ners and  reli^on  inspires,  were  committed.  Above  thirtjr  Uiousand  U  the 
innocent  inhabitants  perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were 
carried  away  as  slaves.  Muley-Hasccn  took  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded 
with  carnage,  abhorred  bv  his  subjects,  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calami- 
ties, and  pitied  even  bv  tnase  whose  rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  them. 
The  emperor  lamented,  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of  his 
victory  ;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  wa.s  but  one  s]  ectacle  that 
afforded  him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among  whom 
were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered  the  town,  and, 
falling  on  their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charies  accom|)lished  his  promise  to  the  Moorish 
king  of  re-establishing  him  in  bis  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  uas 
necessar]r  for  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs,  for  the  security  of  his 
own  subjects  and  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  order  to  gain 
these  ends,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen  on  the  following  coir- 
ditions :  That  he  should  hold  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  do  homa^  to  the  emperor  as  his  liege-lord  ;  that  all  the  Christian 
slaves  now  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  be  set  at  liberty 
without  ransom ;  that  no  subject  of  the  emperor's  should  for  the  future  he 
detained  in  servitude ;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  his  dominions  ;  that  free  trade,  together  with  the  public  exercu>'e  of 
the  Christian  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  all  the  emperors  subjects  ;  that 
the  emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Goletta,  but  that  all  the  other  sea- 
Dorts  in  the  kingdom  which  were  fortified  should  be  put  into  his  hands ;  that 
Muley-Hascen  should  pa)r  annually  twelve  thousand  crowns  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Goletta ;  that  he  should  enter  into  no 
alliance  with  any  of  tne  emperor's  enemies,  and  should  present  to  him  every 
vear,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  six  Moorish  horses,  and  as  many 
hawkK.*^  Having  thus  settled  the  afl'airs  of  Africa,  chastised  the  insolence  of 
the  corsairs,  secured  a  safe  retreat  for  the  ships  of  nis  subjects,  and  a  proper 
station  to  his  own  fleets,  on  that  coast  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by 
»  I>u  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat.,  U.  128.— Summonte,  HUt.  di  Napoli,  Iv.  88. 
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pintical  depredations,  Charles  embarloed  again  for  Europe^  the  tempestuous 
weather  and  sickness  among  his  troops  not  permitting  nim  to  pursue  Bar- 
barossa.** 

By  this  expedition,  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in 
that  age  rather  by  tne  apparent  generosity  of  the  undertaking,  the  magnifi- 
cence wherewith  it  was  conducted,  and  the  success  which  crowned  it,  than  by 
the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it>  the  emperor  attained  a 
greater  height  of  glory  than  at  anv  other  period  of  his  reign.  Twenty  thou- 
sand slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bondage  either  bv  lus  arms  or  by  his  treaty 
with  Muley-Hasceu^**  each  of  whom  he  clothed  and  furnish^  with  the  means 
of  returning  to  then:  respective  countries,  spread  all  over  Europe  the  fame  oi 
their  benefactor's  munificence,  extolling  his  power  and  abitiUes  with  the  exag- 
geration flowing  from  «atitude  and  admiration.  In  comparison  with  him. 
the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  made  an  inconsiderable  figure.  They  seemed 
to  be  solicitous  about  nothing  but  their  private  and  particular  interest; 
while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  became  the  chief  i|rino6 
in  Christendom,  appeared  to  lie  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Ohnstian 
name  and  attentive  to  the  public  security  and  welfare. 

*"  Job.  SlropU  Dkriam  Ex|MdUion.  Tuoe-  tnulidtM  par  BdMbrait*  pp.  lit,  ISi.  elo.^ 

fxm,  ap.  Scard..  vol.  U.  p.  330,  etc — JotU  Anton.  l^>nUI  ConaenUnl  Ulat.  BaUi  sdT. 

Hlstor.,  lib.  zzxiv.  Ift3,  etc.— Sandoyal,  IL  Barbar.»  ap.  MatUuei  Analecta. 

154,  etc— Vertot,   Hist,  des  Chevalleri  de  "  Sommonte.  HIat.  dl  Mapoll,  voL  !▼.  pi 

Maitto.— KpiMna  daa  Prlnoea.  par  RuaoeUI.  isa 
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▲  atw  Wtr  betwMD  the  Emperor  and  Frands— naicle  iMgoKieiM  mmaoo&mtMXj  wKh  the 
Oemuui  Protertaote— Takes  PoeeeMkm  of  Sevo/— Qeneva  reooTers  Its  Liberty— FrMioto 
makes  a  new  CUlm  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan— Charleit  prepares  for  Wai^-He  challenges 
Franiis— He  reoovrre  a  p«rt  of  Savoy— He  enters  Provence — He  is  defeated  by  the  cautlona 
Polky  of  Montmorency— Operations  in  Pfcardy— Death  of  the  Danpbin  imputed  tu  Poison- 
Decree,  of  the  ParlUment  uf  Faria— Hostilities  In  the  Low  Ooantrle«,  atid  in  Piedmont— 
Alliance  between  Frands  and  Sulyman- Truce  concluded  at  Nice— Interview  between 
Charles  and  Francis— Aarassinatlon  of  Alexander  de'  Medld— His  >uooe>sur,  Cusiiio,  sui>- 
ported  b3*  the  iimperor— Renewed  Coolness  between  Charles  and  Francis— The  Em|)en>r 
oowts  Henry  Vili.— Megotlatloiis  fur  a  General  Council— The  Reformation  in  Saxonv— 
State  of  the  Emperor's  Finances— ComplainU  of  his  Spanish  Subjects— TheOorfes  subverted 
—Insurrection  at  Ghent— Francis  refuses  Aid  tu  the  Rebels— Charles  passes  through  France 
—His  Vengeance  upon  Ghent— He  refhses  to  kei>p  bin  lYomlse  to  Francis  oonceniltig 
Milan— Loyola.  Fonndsrof  the  Jesnits--Conslitution  and  Policy  of  this  Order— Its  Power, 
Wealth,  and  Influence— Oontersnoe  between  Roman  and  ProtesUni  Divines  at  Ratlsbon— 
Death  of  King  John  of  Hungary— Solyman  seises  tbs  Kingdom— The  Emperor's  Expedition 
against  Algiers. 

UirroRTUif ATELT  for  the  reputation  of  Francis  I.  among  his  contemporaries, 
his  conduct  at  this  janctare  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  his  rival, 
as  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportnnity  afforded  him  by  the  emneror's  having 
tamed  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemj  of  Christenaom,  to  revive 
his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  to  phinge  Enrope  into  a  new  war.  The  treatj  of 
Gambray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the  caoses  of  enmity  between 
the  two  contending  princes :  it  covered  up,  but  did  not  extinguish,  the  flames 
ol  discord.  Francis,  in  particular,  who  waited  with  im^tience  for  a  prener 
occasioD  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  well  as  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  in  different  courts  against  the 
emperer,  taking  the  ntniost  pains  to  hoghten  the  jealousy  which  many  princes 
entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and  to  inspire  the  rest  with  the  same 
suspicion  and  fear.  Among  others^  he  applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  though 
indebted  to  Charles  for  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it 
on  such  hard  conditions  as  rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but 
a  tributary  dependent  upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  having  married  the 
emperor's  niece  did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjection, 
which  became  so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza.  though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited 
prince,  that  he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Francis  made  of 
iiescuing  him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  by  Mara- 
vigiia,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  callea  by  the  French  historians,  a  Milanese 
^twman  residing  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negotia- 
tion with  greater  advanta^^  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of 
viaiting^is  relations,  but  witn  secret  credentials  from  Francis  as  his  envoy. 
In  this  character  he  was  received  by  Sfom.  But,  notwithstanding  his  care 
to  keep  that  ciroiimstance  concealed,  Charles,  saspecting  or  having  received 
information  of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  in  sabh  a  high  tone  that  the 
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duke  and  his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world  immediately  a 
most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  otfending  the  emperor.  As  Aler- 
veille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which  the  function  wherein  he 
was  employed  requirea,  they  artfully  decoyed  him  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he 
happened  to  kill  his  antagonist,  one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  and,  having 
instantly  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be 
beheaded.  Francis,  no  less  astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  held 
sacred  among  the  most  uncivilized  iiatiotis  thaor  enraged  at  the  insult  ofiered 
to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  thnaftened  Sforza  ^ith  the  effects  of  his  uidig- 
nation,  and  complained  to  tne  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  author 
of  that  unexampled  outrage.  But,  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he 
appealed  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitlea  to 
take  vengeouoe  for  an  injury  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  ponl*' 
lanimous  to  let  pass  with  impunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war  on  which  he  had 
already  resolved,  be  multiplied  nis  efi'orts  in  order  to  draw  in  other  princes  to 
take  Dart  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose  were  discon- 
certea  bv  unforeseen  events.  After  having  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  royal 
family  ot  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  oraer 
to  gam  Clement,  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived  him  of  i^l  the  advan- 
tages which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship.  Paul,  his  successor, 
though  attached  by  inclination  to  the  imperial  interest,  seemed  determined  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as  the  common  fattier  of  the 
contending  princes.  The  king  of  England,  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and 
projects,  declined,  for  once,  engaging  in  the  atiairs  of  the  Continent,  and 
refused  to  assist  Francis  unless  he  would  imitate  his  example  in  throwing  off 
the  papal  supremacy.  These  disappdntments  led  him  to  solicit  with  greater 
earnestness  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes  associated  by  the  leagoe  of 
Smalkalde.  That  he  miffht  the  more  easily  acquire  their  confidence,  he  endea- 
voured to  accommodate  nimself  to  their  predominant  pa88ion,-i-zeal  for  their 
religious  tenets.  He  afiected  a  wondenul  moderation  with  regard  to  the 
points  in  dispute ;  he  permitted  BeUay,  his  envoy  in  German j,  to  explain  his 
sentiments  concerning  some  of  the  most  important  articles  m  terms  not  far 
diderent  from  those  used  by  the  Protestants ;  *  he  even  conaesoended  to  invite 
Melancthon,  whose  gentle  manners  and  pacific  spirit  distinguished  him  among 
the  Reformers,  to  visit  lari^  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most 
proper  measures  for  reconciling  the  contending  sects  which  so  unhappily 
divided  the  Church.'  These  concessions  must  be  considered  mther  as  arts  A 
policy  than  the  result  of  conviction ;  for,  whatever  impression  the  new  otMnions 
m  religion  had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  J^avarre  and  dncnees  of 
FemtnL  the  gayety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  {Measure,  alknred 
him  fittie  leisure  to  examine  theological  oontrovensies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice  bv  a  step 
veiy  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  step, 
however,  the  preiudices  of  the  aee^  and  the  relinous  sentiments  of  his  own 
subjects,  renderea  it  necessary  for  jum  to  take.  His  cUxe  union  with  the  king 
of  £nglan(i^  an  excommunicated  heretic,  his  frequent  n^otiations  with  the 
German  Protestants,  but  above  all,  his  giving  public  anaiemce  to  an  envoy 
from  Sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  suspiaons  concerning  the  sincerity 
of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacked  the  emperor,  who  on  aU 
occasions  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Cathdic  faith,  and 

'  Pre!i«r{  Serlpt.  Rer.  Oemtn.,  ilt.354,etc.  *  Gain<>rarll  Vtta  Ph.  MelanctboniS,  ISiuql 
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at  tlie  Tcrj  janctare  when  he  ifas  prepftring  for  bis  expedition  againBt  Barba^ 
Tossa,  which  was  then  constdefed  as  a  pions  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed 
to  confirm  sncfa  unfavourable  sentiments  with  recard  to  Francis,  and  caHed  on 
him  to  vindicate  himself  by  some  extraordinarvdemonf^tration  of  his  reverence 
for  tbe  established  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of 
hja  smbjeets  who  had  iBbft)ed  the  Protestant  opinions  fnniished  him  with  sadi 
■n  ooeasion  as  he  desired.  They  had  affixed  to  the  ^tes  of  the  Louvre  and 
other  public jplaees  papers  contaaui^  indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and 
ritee  ol  the  Popish  Church.  8ix  d  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action 
were  diaooverra  and  seized.  The  kinff?  in  order  to  avert  the  jud^ents  which 
it  waa  BuppcMwd  their  blasphemies  mi^t  draw  down  upon  the  nation,  appointed 
a  solemn  procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  carried  throiieh  the  dty  in 
lereat  pomp ;  Fnuicis  walked  nncovered  before  it,  bearinjr  a  torch  in  his  hand ; 
the  pnnces  of  the  blood  supported  the  canopy  over  it ;  the  nobles  marched  in 
order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  numerous  assembly,  the  king,  accustomed 
to  express  himself  on  every  subiect  in  strong  and  animated  ian^iage,  declared 
that  if  one  of  his  hands  were  infected  with  heresy  he  would  cut  it  off'  with  the 
other>  and  would  not  spare  even  his  own  children  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime. 
Aa  a  dreadful  proof  oi  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  f  ersons  were 
pabliclv  burnt  oefore  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  the 
moat  mocUng  barbarity  attending  their  execution.* 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Hmalkalde,  filled  with  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  cruelty  with  whidi  their  brethren  were  treated,  could  not  conceive 
FrsAicis  to  be  sincere  when  he  offered  to  i)rotect  in  Germany  those  very  tenets 
which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  own  dominions ;  so  that  aN 
BeUay^  art  and  eloquence  in  vindicating  his  master  or  apologizing  for  bis 
eondnot  made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They  considered,  likewise, 
that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  euipk)yed  violence  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Beformers,  nor  even  given  them  much  molestation  in  their 
progress,  was  now  botmd  by  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon  not  to  disturb  such  as 
mdembraeed  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  Protestants  wisely  regarded  this  as 
a  more  certain  and  immediate  security  than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes 
with  which  Frauds  endeavoured  to  allure  them,  besides,  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  bdiaved  to  his  allies  at  the  siege  of  Cambray  was  too  recent  to  be  for- 
gotten,  and  did  not  encourage  others  to  rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  gene- 
nwity.  Upon  all  these  aoconnts,  the  Protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  the 
French  king  in  any  hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  most  sealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage 
to  Charles,  would  not  permit  Melancthon  to  visit  tfaeeoiTrtof  France,  although 
that  Reformer,  fiatteied,  perhaps,  by  the  invitation  of  so  great  a  monarch,  or 
hoping  that  his  presence  there  mi^ht  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  diacoverea  a  strong  indination  to  undertime  the  journey^ 

But,  thonefa  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  power  of 
Charies  would  second  Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circumscribe  it, 
he  nevertheless  eonmianded  his  army  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
As  hia  sole  pretext  for  taking  anas  was  that  he  might  chastise  the  duke  hi 
Mikn  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  micht  have 
been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  vengeance  was  to  have  fallen  on 
his  temtories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  very  commencement^  operations 
of  war  todc  another  directbn.  diaries,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least  active 
and  able  princes  of  the  line  from  which  he  descended,  Kad  nuuried  Beatrix  of 

•  Belcsril  Comment.  Rer.  OaHIc,  M6.—  *  Camemrt!  VIU  MeUn.,  142,  etc..  415.— 
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Portugal,  the  sister  of  the  empress.  By  her  great  talents  she  soon  acquired 
an  absohite  ascendant  over  her  husband ;  and,  proud  of  her  i^uity  to  the 
emperor,  or  allored  by  the  magnificent  promises  witii  which  he  flattennl  her 
ambition,  she  formed  a  miion  between  the  duke  and  tiie  imperial  court, 
extremely  inconsistent  with  that  neutraUt^  which  wise  policy,  as  well  as  tiie 
ritaation  of  his  dominions,  had  hitherto  mduced  him  to  observe  in  all  the 
qnarrels  between  the  contending  monarchs.  Francis  was  abundantly  sensible 
of  the  distress  to  which  he  might  be  exposed  if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he 
should  leave  behind  him  the  territories  of  a  prince  devoted  so  obsequiously  to 
the  emperor  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  sou  to  be  educated  in  the  court  <^ 
SpaiiL  as  a  kind  of  hostaee  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  VII.,  who  had  represented 
this  dianger  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with  Francis  at  Marseilles, 
sng^ted  to  him,  at  the  Mime  time,  the  proper  method  of  guarding  against  it, 
having  advued  him  to  begin  his  operations  against  the  Milanese  by  taking 
poflBession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  secnrine  a  com- 
munication with  his  own  dominions.  Francis,  highly  irritated  with  the  duke 
on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  bavins  snppnea  the  Constable  Bourbon 
with  the  money  that  enabled  hini  to  levy  the  body  of  troops  which  ruined  ^e 
French  army  m  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  was  not  unwiihng  to  let  him  now 
feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented  and  how  severely  he  could  punish  these 
injuries.  Nor  did  ne  want  several  pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity 
to  the  violence  that  he  intended.  The  territorioj  of  France  and  Savoy  lying 
contigiious  to  each  other,  and  intermingled  in  many  places,  various  disputes, 
unavoidable  in  such  a  situation,  subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  their  respective  propertv ;  and,  besides,  Francis,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  large  claims  upon  the  duke,  her  brother, 
for  her  share  in  their  father's  sucoes'tion.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  begin 
hostilities  without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions, 
many  of  which  were  obsolete  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hoping  that  the  duke, 
from  an  excess  of  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  might  refuse  this 
request,  and  thus  g^ve  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  his  operations 
against  him.  But,  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  Savoy,  who  appear  to 
be  better  informed  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France,  the 
duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops,  as  was  desired ;  so  that 
Francis,  as  the  only  methcKl  now  left  of  justifying  the  measures  which  he 
determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  full  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
everything  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  his  mother  Louise  could  demand 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer  as  miffht  have  been  expected 
being  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army,  under  the  Admiral  Brion, 
poured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  difierent  places.  The  countries  ol 
Bressey  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy,  were  overrun  in  a  moment 
Most  of  the  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy  opened  th^  gates  at  the  approach 
of  the  enemv ;  a  few  which  attempted  to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  campai^  the  duke  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions  but  the  province  of  Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places 
in  a  condition  to  be  defended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty  of 

which  he  claimed  and  in  some  dmee  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke,  and  its 

revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  territories.    Geneva  was  at 

that  time  an  imperial  dty ;  and,  though  under  the  direct  dominion  of  its  own 

*  Hlitoire  gtotelogiqiw  de  QtcToj^,  pur  Gnichenoo,  a  torn.,  fol.,  Ljoo,  IMO,  f.  63S,  ttc 
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bishops  and  the  remote  wvenignty  of  the  dukes  of  SaToj,  the  form  of  its 
iutenial  oonstitution  was  purely  republican,  being  governed  by  syndics  and  a 
council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  distinct  and  often  dashing  juris- 
dictions two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had  k>ng  subsisted  in  the 
state :  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocates  for  the  privile'^  of  the  community, 
a  turned  the  name  of  Eignotz^  or  confederates  in  defence  of  liberty,  and 
branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episcopal  or  ducal  prerogatives,  with 
the  name  of  MamelukeSy  or  slaves.  At  length  the  Protestant  opinions,  be- 
jrinning  to  spread  among  the  citizens,  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  with 
that  Iwldf  enterprising^  spirit  which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  pro- 
duced by  them  in  their  nrst  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bishop  were, 
from  interest,  from  prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  violent  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  all  the  new  converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the 
Bignotz ;  and  zeal  for  religion,  mingling  with  the  love  of  liberty,  added  strength 
to  that  generous  passion.  The  race  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
within  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frequent  insurrections,  which  terminating 
mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  daily  became  more 
powerful. 

The  duke  and  bishop,  forgetting  their  ancient  contests  about  jurisdiction, 
bad  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with  his 
proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  of  Qeneva,  as  guilty 
of  a  double  crime,— K)f  impiety  in  apostatizing  from  the  established  religion, 
and  of  sacrilege  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke  attacked  them  as 
rebeb  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to  render  himself  master  of 
the  city,  first  by  surprise,  and  then  bv  open  force.  The  citizens,  despising  the 
thunder  of  the  bishop's  censures,  boldlv  asserted  their  independence  against 
the  duke ;  and  partly  by  their  own  valour,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance 
which  they  received  from  the  canton  of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  sup- 

Sties,  both  of  men  and  money,  secretly  furnished  by  the  king  of  Fnuice,  thev 
efeated  all  his  attempts.  Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  with 
remaining  always  upon  the  defensive  themselves,  thev  now  took  advantage  of 
the  duke%  inabdity  to  resist  them  while  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  Fiance, 
and  seized  several  castles  and  phM;es  of  strength  which  he  possessed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Qeneva,  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton  of  Berne  invaded  and  ooiK^uered 
the  Pays  de  Yaod,  to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton  of  Fnbnrg, 
though  zealously  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  having  no  subject  of 
contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  the  spmls  of  that  unfortunate 
prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations,  being  still  retained 
by  the  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and  have  become  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Qeneva,  notwithstanding  many 
schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-establish  their  dominion 
over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration,  wealth,  and  elegance  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  reached* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  no 
other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection,  which  upon  his  return  from  Tunis 
he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importunity ;  and^  as  his  mbfortunes 
were  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  attacliment  to  the  imperial  interest,  he  had  a 

*  Hl>t  de  U  vine  de  Oeniv,  nar  Spon,       !▼.  p.  394,  etc.,  torn.  v.  p.  aiS,  etc.— Mem.  d« 
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just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charle&howerer,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
support  him  with  tiiat  vigour  and  despatch  which  the  exigency  of  his  affairs 
called  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  African  expeditions  having 
t)een  raised  for  that  service  alone^  were  di^ibanded  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  ; 
the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de  Leyva  were  hardly  siiliicient  for  the 
defence  of  the  Milanese ;  and  the  emperors  treasury  was  entirely  drained  bj 
his  extraordinary  etibrts  against  the  intidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,  occasioned,  according  to  some  historians, 
by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  been  fatal  lo  his  family, 
atlbrded  the  euiperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  action.    By  this  nnexfiectea 
event  the  nature  of  the  war  and  the  causes  of  discord  were  totally  dianged. 
Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in  order  to  chastise  ^«forza  for  the  in- 
sult ottered  to  the  dimiity  of  his  crown,  was  at  once  cutoff ;  but,  as  that  prince 
died  without  issue,  all  Francis's  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had 
yielded  only  toStorza  and  his  posterity,  returned  back  to  hiui  in  full  force.  As 
the  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  favourite  object  of  that  monarch,  he  hi- 
stautiy  renewed  his  claim  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  by 
ordering  the  powerful  army  quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a 
moment  towards  Milan,  he  oould  hardly  have  railed  to  secure  the  imuortHnt 
point  of  possession.   But  Francis,  who  became  less  enterprising  as  he  advanced 
m  yeans,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  caution  hy  the 
remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  his  riffbts  by 
negotiation,  not  by  a  ms,  and,  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in  all  great 
altairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which  presented  it- 
self.   Cliarles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and,  in  qualitv  of  sovereign, 
took  possession  of  the  duchy  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire.    While  Fram  is . 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to  it  by  arguments  and  memonalis 
or  employed  various  arts  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts 
of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  his  rival  was  silently  taking  efliectual  steps  to 
prevent  it    Ihe  emperor,  ho\\ever,  was  very  careful  not  to  discover  too  early 
an  intention  of  this  kind ,  but,  seeming  to  admit  the  ec^uitj  of  Francis^  claim, 
he  appeared  solicitous  only  about  giving  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  not  disturb  the  (-eace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  biJance  of  power  in 
Italy,  which  the  politicians  of  that  oountij  were  so  desirous  of  preserving. 
By  this  artifice  he  deceived  Francis,  and  gained  so  much  confidence  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  that,  a  most  without  incurring  an^r  siispick)n,  he  involved  the 
aliair  in  new  difficulties  and  protracted  the  negotiations  at  pleasure.    Some- 
times he  proposed  to  grant  the  iuvestttinre  ot  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Francis's  second  son  ;  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angouitoie,  his  third  son :  as 
the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  he  transferred  his  choice 
alteriiatel.y  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  such  profound  and  well-conducted 
dis&iiuu'ation  t  at  neither  Francis  nor  his  ministers  seem  to  have  penetrated 
his  real  intention ;  and  all  military  operations  were  entirely  susjiended,  as 
if  nothing  had  remauied  but  to  enter  quietly  into  possession  of  what  they 
demanded. 

During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles,  on  his  retnm 
from  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples ;  and  as  they 
thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  soverei^,  and 
were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  his  expedition  into 
Africa  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended  his  arms,  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were  seldom  granted  in  that  aga 
This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran  troops,  to  levy  a  bmly  ol  Germaius  and 
to  take  every  other  proper  precaution  for  executing  or  supporting  the  i 
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on  which  h«  had  determined.  Belkj,  the  French  envoy  in  Germany,  having 
cfiscovered  the  intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  aU 
the  pretexts  employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  aUrnied  his  master  with  this 
evident  proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.'  Bat  Francis  was  so  possessed  at 
that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiation,  in  all  the  aftifices  and  refinements  of 
which  his  rival  far  surpassed  him,  that,  instead  of  beginning  his  military 
operations  and  pushing  them  with  vi^ur.  or  seizing  the  Milanese  before  the 
imperial  army  was  assembled,  he  satisfied  hunself  with  making  new  offers  to 
the  emperor^  in  order  to  procure  the  investiture  by  his  voluntary  deed.  His 
offers  were,  indeed,  so  liberal  and  advantageous  that,  if  ever  Charles  had  in- 
tended to  grant  lus  demand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them  with  decency. 
He  dexterously  eluded  them  by  declaring  that  until  he  consulted  the  nope  in 
pMson  he  oonld  not  take  his  final  resolution  with  regard  to  a  noint  which  so 
nearly  oonoemed  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion  ne  gained  some  farther 
tiiue  for  ripening  the  schemes  which  he  nad  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  public  entry 
into  that  city  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  but,  it  being  fonnd  neces^sary  to 
remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace  in  order  to  widen  one  of  the 
streets  through  which  the  cavakade  nad  to  pass,  all  the  historians  take  notice 
of  this  trivial  drcnmstanoe,  and  they  are  fond  to  interpret  it  as  an  omen  of 
the  bloodv  war  that  followed.  Charles,  it  is  certain,  had  by  this  time  banished 
all  thoughts  of  peace^  and  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  with  which  he  had  so 
long  covered  his  designs  from  the  court  of  France,  bv  a  declaration  of  his 
sentiments  no  less  singular  than  explicit  The  French  amba'^sadors  having 
in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  definitive  reply  to  his  propositions  con- 
cerning the  investiture  of  Milan,  Charles  promised  to  give  it  next  day  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  assembled  in  full  consistory.  These  being 
aooordingly  met,  and  all  the  forei^  ambassadors  invited  to  attend,  the 
empenn'  stood  up,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some 
time  on  the  sinoeri^  of  his  own  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well 
as  his  abhorrence  of  war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumeiated  at  great  length, 
with  studied  and  elaborate  oratory ;  he  complained  that  all  his  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  tran<^uilKtv  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  restless 
and  onjnst  ambition  ot  the  French  king ;  that  even  during  his  minority  he 
had  proofe  of  the  unfriendly  and  hostile  intenti<ms  of  that  monarch ;  that 
afterwards  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  imperial  crown, 
which  bdonged  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had  next 
invaded  his  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  that,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had  at- 
tacked his  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  his  a  lie;*,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Conntries ;  that  when  the  valour  of  the  imperial  troops,  rendered  irresistible 
by  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  his  progress,  ruined  his 
armies,  and  seised  his  person,  he  continued  to  pursue  by  deceit  what  he  bad 
undertaken  with  injustice ;  that  he  had  violated  every  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  to  which  he  owed  his  Uberty,  and  as  soon  as  he  retunied  to  his 
dominions  took  mea<)ures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that  pacification  had 
happily  extinguished;  that  when  new  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  sue 
again  for  peace  at  Cambrav,  he  concluded  and  observed  it  with  equal  insui- 
cerity ;  that  soon  after  he  nad  formed  dangerous  connections  with  the  here- 
tical princes  ip  Germany  and  incited  them  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire ;  that  now  he  had  driven  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  mamed  to  a 
sister  of  the  empress,  and  joined  in  ck>se  alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the 
greater  part  ol  bis  territories ;  and  after  ii^uries  so  often  repeated,  and 

*  Mftm.  de  Bdlaj,  192. 
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amidrt  so  nunr  sooroes  of  discord,  nil  hone  of  amity  or  oonoord  became  des- 
uemte ;  and,  tnoofdi  he  himself  was  still  willing  to  ipant  the  investiture  of 
Milan  to  one  of  the  princes  of  France,  there  was  little  probability  of  that 
event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the  one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what 
was  necessary  for  securing:  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  could 
be  think  it  reasonable  or  safe  to  give  a  nval  the  unconditional  possession  of 
all  that  he  demanded.  *^  Let  us  not,  however."  added  he,  **  continue  wantonly 
to  shed  the  blood  of  our  innocent  subjects ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to 
man,  with  what  arms  he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a 
bridge,  or  alward  a  gallev  moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  duchy  of  Burgnndy  be 
put  in  deposit  on  his  part,  and  that  of  iMilan  on  mine ;  these  shall  be  the 
prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and,  after  that,  let  tlie  united  forces  of  Qennauy, 
Spain,  and  France  be  employed  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turk  and  to 
extirjiate  here^  out  of  Christendom.  But  if  he,  by  declining  this  method  of 
tenninating  our  diTerences.  renders  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall  divert  me 
from  proseciiting  it  to  such  extremity  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the 
poore4  gentleman  in  his  own  dominions.  Nor  do  1  fear  that  it  will  be  on 
me  this  misfortune  shall  fall :  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect 
of  success ;  the  justice  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  number 
and  valour  of  my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  generals  all  com- 
bine to  insure  it.  Of  all  these  advantages  the  king  of  France  is  aestitute ; 
and  were  my  resources  no  more  certain  and  my  ho|>eB  of  victory  no  better 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantljr  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  folded 
hands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy."  * 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated  voiceL  a 
haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The 
French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  as  he  spake 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  uiss  how  they 
should  answer  such  an  unexpected  mvectiva  When  one  of  them  besan  to 
vindicate  bis  master's  conduct,  Charles  uiterposed  abruptly,  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  proceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  mto  any  particular 
detail,  satisfied  himself  with  a  snort  but  pathetic  recommendation  of  peace, 
together  with  an  offer  of  employing  his  sincere  endeavours  in  order  to  procure 
that  blessing  to  Christendom ;  and  tlie  assembly  broke  up  in  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene  which  had  been  exhibited.  In  no 
part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  Clmrles  ever  deviate  so  widely  from  his  general 
character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection,  that  composed  and  regular 
deportment,  so  strictly  attentive  to  decorum  and  so  admirably  adapted  to 
conceal  his  own  passions,  for  which  he  was  at  all  other  times  cons])icoou8,  he 
appears  on  this  occasion  liefore  one  of  the  most  august  assemblies  in  Burone, 
boasting  of  his  own  power  and  exploits  with  insolence,  inveighing  against  his 
enemy  with  indecency,  and  challenging  him  to  combat  with  an  ostentatious 
valour  more  becoming  a  champion  in  romance  than  the  first  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom. But  the  well-known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity, 
as  weii  as  of  exaggerated  praise^  even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  this  seeming  mconsistency.  After  having  compelled  Solymau 
to  retreat  and  havinc:  stripped  Barbarossa  of  a  kingdom,  Cnarles  began  to 
consider  hift  arms  as  invincible.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  his 
return  from  Africa,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoidiigs ; 
the  orators  and  poets  of  Italy,  the  most  elegant  at  that  time  in  Europe,  hal 
exhausted  their  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the 
astrologers  added  magnificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  iu 
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store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he  f<Mrgot  his  tuaal  reserve  and  moderation, 
and  was  unaUe  to  restrain  this  extravagant  saUj  of  vanity,  which  became  the 
more  remarkable  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  imbUc. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  liehaviour,  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day  a  more 
dear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  oonoerninff  the  combat,  he  told  Uiem 
they  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formu  challenge  to  their  master, 
but  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  bloodshed ;  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
levend  expressions  in  his  mscourse,  and  spoke  in  tejrms  full  of  respect  towards 
Francis.  But,  though  this  slight  apology  was  far  from  being  sufticient  to 
remove  the  offence  which  had  neen  given,  Francis,  by  an  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation, continued  to  negotiate,  as  u  it  had  still  beenpossible  to  bring  their 
ditferenees  to  a  period  by  an  amicable  composition.  Onaries,  finding  him  so 
eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the  deception,  and,  by  seeming  to  ILten 
tonis  proposals,  gained  time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs.* 

At  last  the  impraial  armv  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Mikuiese^to  the 
amount  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ton  thousand  horse ;  while  that  of  mnce 
encamped  near  Yeroelli  in  Piedmont,  being  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss  whom  Charles  artfully  persuaded 
the  perish  cantons  to  recall,  that  thev  might  not  serve  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  their  ancient  ally.  The  Freiicn  ireneral,  not  daring  to  risk  a  battle, 
retired  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  advanced.  The  emperor  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  which  the  marquis  del  Quasto,  the  auke  of  Alva,  and 
Ferdinand  de  Gonago  commanded  under  hiuL  though  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  whole  was  committed  to  Antonio  de  Leyva,  who^  abilities  and  ex- 
perience justly  entitled  him  to  that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his 
intention  not  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  but  to  push  forward  and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  Franca 
This  sclieme  he  had  long  meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for 
executing  it  with  such  vigour  as  might  insure  success.  He  had  remitted 
large  sums  to  his  sister,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  his 
brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in 
their  power,  in  order  to  form  two  separate  bodies,  the  one  to  enter  France  on 
the  side  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagne,  while  he,  with  the 
main  army,  fell  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these 
▼aH  preparations,  he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many 
unexpected  attacKs,  on  such  ditferent  quarters,  and  b^n  his  enterprise  with 
such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue  that  he  desired  Paiu  Joviiis,  the  nistorian, 
to  make  a  large  provision  of  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he 
was  ^oing  to  obtain. 

His  ministers  and  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sanguine 
hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leading  his 
troops  BO  far  from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  magazines, 
and  into  provinces  which  did  not  yiekl  sufficient  subsistence  for  their  own 
inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Fmnee  in  maintaininff  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal  with  which  a 
gallant  nobility  woula  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved,  in  repelling  the 
enemies  oi  their  country:  they  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  fatal  mis- 
carriage of  £k>urbon  ana  Pescara  when  they  ventured  upon  the  same  enter- 
prise under  drcumstanoes  which  seemed  as  certain  to  promise  success ;  the 
marquis  del  Guasto,  in  particular,  fell  on  his  knees  and  conjured  him  to  abandon 
the  imdertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  cireumstances  combined  in  leadii^ 
•  M4Bi.  de  fi«Uay,  20ft,  etc 
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Oharlea  to  disregard  all  their  remonstrances.  He  could  seldom  be  brouj^ht,  on 
a»y  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolntion  which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was 
too  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  the  talents  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  France, 
because  they  diii'ered  so  widely  from  his  own ;  he  was  blinded  bj  the  pre- 
sumption wnich  accompanies  prosperity,  and  relied,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  prophecies  which  predicted  the  mcrease  of  his  own  grandeur.  He  not 
only  adhered  obstinately  to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards 
France  without  waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  snch 
towns  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  commimication  with  the 
Milanese. 

The  luarqms  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  intrusted  the  command  of  a 
small  body  of  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont  rendered  this  more  easy 
than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  nooleman,  educated  in  the 
court  of  France,  distinguished  by  continual  marks  of  the  king's  favour,  and 
honoured  so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  importance,  suddenly,  and  without 
any  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgns^  revolted  from  his  benefactor.  His 
motives  to  this  treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as  the  deed  itself  was  base. 
Being  strongly  possessed  with  a  superstitious  faith  in  divination  and  astiokigy, 
he  believed  with  full  assurance  that  tne  fatal  period  of  the  French  nation  was 
at  hand  ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  emperor  would  establish  a  universal  monarchy  ; 
that  therefore  he  ought  to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  attaching  him- 
self to  his  risiufi:  fortune,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince 
whom  Heaven  had  devoted  to  destruction,"  His  treason  became  still  more 
odious  by  his  employinfl;  that  very  authority  with  which  Francis  had  invested 
him,  in  order  to  open  tne  kingdom  to  his  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were 
proposed  or  undertaken  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of 
their  conquests,  he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him- 
self as  commander-in-chief  to  provide  or  perform  for  that  purpose,  he  totally 
neglected.  In  this  manner  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  greatest  con  e- 
<^uence  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  provisions,  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  artillery,  or  a  sutticient  garrison ;  and  the  imperialists  most  have 
reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march  through  it,  if 
Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  had  not^  by  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
courag;e  and  military  conduct|  detained  them  almost  a  month  before  that 
inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service  he  gained  his  master  sufficient 
time  for  assembling  his  forces  and  for  concertinga  system  of  defence  against 
a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  upon  the  only 
proper  and  effectual  plan  for  defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy ;  and 
nis  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseverance  in  executing  it 
deserves  the  greater  praise,  as  it  was  equally  contrary  to  his  own  natural 
temper  and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation.  He  determined  to  remain 
altogether  upon  the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skir- 
mish, without  certainty  of  success  ;  to  fortify  his  camps  in  a  regular  manner ; 
to  throw  garrisons  only  into  towns  of  great  strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
subsistence,  by  lajing  waste  the  country  before  tnrai ;  and  to  save  the  whole 
kingdom  by  sacrificing  one  of  its  provinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he 
committed  entirely  to  the  MarechaJ  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it, 
a  man  wonderfully  fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust — haughty,  severe,  confident 
in  his  own  abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other  men,  incapable  of  being 
diverted  from  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreatiee,  and,  in  prose- 
cuting any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 
»  M«m.  de  BAUif,  3n,  a,  34S.  b. 
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Mootmorencj  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  at 
tbe  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plentifully  sup- 
plied his  troops  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces,  and  the  other 
covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable  the  enemy  would 
approach.  He  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  to  render  the  fortincations 
of  this  cami>  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a  considerable  army,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  king  with  another  body  of 
troops  encamped  at  Valence,  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were 
the  onlv  towns  he  thought  it  necessary  to  defend. — the  former  in  order  to 
letain  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  latter  as  the  oamer  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc ;  and  each  of  these  he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his 
best  troops  commanded  by  officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country,  were  com- 
piled to  abandon  their  houses  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
cani|>  at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  places 
as  Illicit  have  afforded  shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down. 
Com,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind  were  carried  away  or  destroyed ;  all 
the  mills  uia  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up  or  rendered  useless. 
Tbe  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Marseilles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
confines  of  Danphin^ ;  nor  does  history  aftbrd  any  instance  among  civilized 
nati(H)s  in  which  this  cruel  expedient  for  the  public  safety  was  employed  with 
the  same  rigour. 

At  length  the  emperor  arrived  with  the  van  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Provence^  and  was  stiil  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success  that,  during  a 
few  days  when  be  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  his  troops  came  up,  he 
b^an  to  divide  his  future  conquests  among  his  officers,  and,  as  a  new  incite- 
ment to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  literal  promises  of  offices,  lands,  and 
honours  in  France."  The  face  of  desolation,  however,  which  presented  itself 
to  him  when  he  entered  the  country  liegan  to  damp  his  hopes,  and  convinced 
him  that  a  monarch  who  in  order  to  distress  an  enemy  had  voluntarilv  ruined 
one  oi  his  richest  provinces  would  defend  the  rest  with  desperate  oostinacy. 
Nor  was  it  lon^  before  he  became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was 
as  pmdent  as  it  appeared  to  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles 
ehiedy  depended  for  subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  by  contrary 
winds,  and  other  accidents  to  which  naval  oi)erations  are  subiect,  from 
api>roaGbing  the  French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival  it  afforded  at  oest  a  pre- 
carious ana  scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops ;  *'  nothing  was 
to  be  found  in  the  country  itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any 
considerable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  exhausted  already 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  less  embarrassed  how 
to  empioT  than  how  to  snbsist  his  forces ;  for,  though  he  was  now  in  posses- 
sion of  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  the  command 
of  it  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns,  and  while  the  French,  besides  their 
camp  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles  and  Aries.  At  first  he 
thought  of  attacking  the  camp,  and  of  terminating  the  war  by  one  decisive 
blow ;  but  skilful  offaoers  who  were  appointed  to  view  it  declard  the  attempt 
to  be  utterly  impracticable.  He  then  gave  orders  to  invest  JVlarseilles  and 
Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  quit  their  advantageous  post  in  order  to 
relieve  them  ;  but  Montmorency,  adhering  firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immov- 
able at  Avignon,  and  the  imperialists  met  with  such  a  warm  recepfaon  from 
the  garrisons  of  both  towns  that  they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss 
and  di^graoe.    As  a  last  effort,  the  emperor  advanced  once  n^ore  towards 
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Avignon,  though  with  an  army  harassed  hj  the  popetnal  incoraimM  of 
small  parties  o!  the  French  light  troops,  weakened  by  disease,  and  dis- 
pirited hy  dibasters  which  seemed  the  more  intolerable  because  they  were 
unexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed  to  ^reator 
danger  mm  his  own  troops  than  from  the  enemy ;  and  their  inconsiderate 
valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingdom  into  those  calamities  whicti 
he  with  such  industry  ana  caution  had  endeavoiuped  to  avoid.  Unaccustomed 
to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging;  their  coimtry  almost  without  coutrd,  impatient  of 
such  long  inaction,  unacquamted  with  the  slow  and  remote  but  certain  eflecta 
of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence,  the  French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no 
less  ardour  than  the  imperialists.     They  considered  the  conduct  of  their 

general  as  a  dis|piice  to  their  country.  His  caution  they  imputed  to  timidity ; 
is  circumspection,  to  want  of  spirit ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  he  par- 
sued  his  plan,  to  obstinacv  or  pride.  These  reflections,  whispered  at  first 
among  the  soldiers  and  subalterns  were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  ofiioers  of 
higher  rank ;  and  as  many  of  them  envied  Montmorency's  fovoor  with  the 
king,  and  more  were  dissatisfied  with  his  harsh,  disgu&tin^  manner,  the  dis- 
content soon  became  great  in  his  camp,  which  was  tilled  witn  general  murmnr- 
ings,  and  almost  open  complaints,  against  his  measures.  Montmorency,  on 
whom  the  sentiments  of  his  own  troops  made  as  little  impression  as  the  inralts 
of  the  enemv,  adhered  steadily  to  his  system  ;  though,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  army  to  nis  maxims,  no  less  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  than  to 
the  ideas  of  war  among  undisciplined  troops,  he  assumed  an  unusual  attabilitj 
in  his  deportment,  and  often  explained,  with  great  condescension,  the  motives 
of  his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had  already  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  At  last  Francis  joined  his 
army  at  Avignon,  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  he  now  con- 
sidered as  of  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  had  put  no  small 
constraint  upon  himself  in  consenting  that  his  troops  shoukl  remain  so  long 
upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness  for  what 
was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of  officers  and  soldien, 
would  at  Uist  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutary  caution." 

Happily,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from  the  dang«r 
which  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after  apend- 
ing  two  inglorious  months  in  Provence,  without  having  perfonned  anytbuig 
suitable  to  nis  vast  preparations  or  that  could  justify  the  confid«ice  with  whi<£ 
he  had  boasted  of  nis  own  power,  found  that  besides  Antonio  de  Leyva  and 
other  officers  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one-half  of  his  troops  by  diseases  or  trr 


famine,  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  condition  to  struggle  anv  longer  wit 
calamities  by  which  so  many  of  their  companions  had  perishedL  Necessity, 
therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  to  retire ;  and,  though  he  was  some  time 
in  motion  before  the  French  suspected  his  intention,  a  body  of  light  troops^ 
assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager  to  be  revenged  on  thoee  who  had  broamt 
such  desolation  on  their  country,  nung  upon  the  rear  of  the  imperialists,  ana, 
by  seizing  every  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often 
into  confusion.  The  road  by  which  they  fled— for  they  pursaed  their  mardi 
with  such  disorder  and  precipitation  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
retreat— was  strewed  with  arms  or  ba^^age,  which  in  their  hurry  and  trM>ida- 
iioi^  they  had  abandoned,  and  covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dead ;  insomuch  that  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  en- 
deavours to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 

»  Mem.  de  Bellaj.  ae9,  «tc,  9ia»  etc 
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thow  whidi  the  Jews  Buffered  from  the  ▼ictOTioiis  And  destnictiTe  arms  of  the 
Romana^*  If  Montmorency  at  this  critical  moment  had  advanced  with  all 
hk  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole  imperial  army  from  utter  ruin. 
But  that  general,  hy  standing  so  long  and  so  ohstmately  on  the  defensive,  had 
become  cautious  to  eicess ;  his  min^  tenadoos  of  any  bent  it  had  once  taken, 
4»ald  not  assume  a  contrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the  change  of  circumstances 
Inquired ;  and  he  still  contmued  to  repeat  his  favourite  mayims,  that  it  was 
more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape  than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and 
that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  for  a  retreating  enemy. 

The  emperor,  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops  to  the 
frontierfi  of  Milan,  and  appointed  the  marquis  del  Quasto  to  succeed  Ley va  in 
the  government  of  that  auchy,  set  out  for  Genoa  As  he  could  not  bear  to 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  Italians  alter  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  drcumstances,  to  revisit  those  cities 
through  which  he  had  so  latelv  passed  in  triumph  for  one  conquest  and  in 
certain  expectation  of  another,  ne  embarked  directly  for  Spaia" 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  such  as 
to  alleviate  in  any  degree  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  Provence. 
Bellay,  by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  so  many  of  the  Qerman 
princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troop  which  thev  had  fiumished  to  the 
nog  of  the  Romans  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  his 
intended  irruption  into  Champagne.  Though  a  powerful  army  levied  in  the 
Low  Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  they  found  bnt  feebly  guarded  while 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn  towards  the  aouth^  yet  the  nobility, 
USan^  arms  witii  their  usual  alacrity,  supplied  hy  their  spint  the  defects  of 
the  long's  preparations,  and  defended  Peronne,  and  other  towns  which  were 
attacked,  with  such  vigoiur  as  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  without  making  any 
conquest  of  importanoei** 

Thus  Francis,  bj  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  union  and 
vakmr  of  his  subjects,  rendered  abortive  those  vast  enorts  in  which  his  rival 
had  almost  eshansted  his  whole  force.  As  this  humbled  the  emperor's  arro- 
gance no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more  sensibly  on 
this  occasion  than  on  any  other  during  the  course  of  the  long  contests  between 
him  and  the  French  monarch. 

One  drciirastance  alone  embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the 
campaign  inspired  Frands.  That  was  the  deaih  of  the  dauplun,  his  eldest  son* 
a  pnnoe  of  great  hopes,  and  extremelT  beloved  by  the  people  on  acooimt  of 
his  resembWnce  to  his  father.  This,  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the  death  of  illustnous  per- 
sonages to  extraordinary  -causes,  hut  by  the  tang  and  his  ministers.  The 
count  de  Montecnculi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cup-bearer  to  the  dauphin,  being 
seized  on  suspicion  and  put  to  the  torture,  openljr  charged  the  imperial 
generals  Qonzago  and  Leyva  with  having  instigated  ium  to  tiie  commission  of 
that  crime ;  he  even  threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations  against 
the  emperor  himsell  At  a  time  when  all  France  was  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was  considered  as 
an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt ;  while  the  confidence  with  which  both  he  and 
his  officers  asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  with  the  indignation  as  well 
as  horror  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  supposed  capable  of  such  a 
detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to  and  kss  regarded."    It  is  evident, 

'*  Mfyna.  de  BeUaj,  316.— Sandoval.  Htet.  "  M^m.  de  BelUj,  318,  etc. 
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however,  tliat  the  emperor  could  have  no  indaoemeiit  to  perpetiate  mdi  a 
crime,  as  t  luiicu  was  stiU  in  the  vigour  of  life  himself,  and  Ind  two  sods, 
besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the  age  of  manhood.  That  siug^le 
consideration,  without  mentioumg  the  emperor's  general  characler,  unblemished 
by  the  imputation  of  any  deed  reHembhng  this  in  atrocity,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  a  dubious  testimouy  uttered  during 
the  anguish  of  torture.*'  According  to  the  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the 
dauphin's  death  was  occasioned  by  bis  having  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  water 
after  overheating  himself  at  tenuis;  and  this  acoouut»  as  it  is  the  mosit 
simple,  is  iikewi^se  the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  bj 
poison,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly  when  tie 
affirmed  tliat  it  had  been  administered  by  the  direction  ol  Catherine  of 
Medici,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^* 
The  advantages  resulting  to  her  by  tiie  dauphin's  death  were  obvious  as  well 
as  ^^reat ;  nor  did  her  boundless  and  daring  ambition  ever  reooil  from  aiij 
action  necessary  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  she  had  in  view. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  very  uncommon,  but  so  incapable  of 
producing  any  effect  that  it  woukl  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  if  it  were  not 
a  striking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  whidi  mingled  itself  in  all  the  hoa- 
tilities  between  Charles  and  Francis,  ana  which  often  betrayed  them  into  such 
indecencies  towards  each  other  as  lessened  the  dignity  of  both.  Fraucia, 
accompanied  by  the  peers  and  princes  of  Uie  blood,  liaving  taken  his  seat  m 
the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual  solemnities,  the  advocate-geneial 
appeared,  and,  after  accusing  Charles  of  Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  call  the 
emperor)  of  having  violated  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  absdved 
from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of  Artots  and 
Flanders,  insisted  that,  this  treaty  being  now  void,  he  was  still  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and,  by  consequence,  had  been  guilty  of 
rebellion  m  taking  arms  against  nis  sovereign ;  and  therefore  he  demanded 
that  Charles  shouM  be  summoned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  his  legal  judges,  to  answer  for  thui  crime.  The 
request  was  giranted ;  a  herald  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  sum- 
moned him  with  the  accustomed  formalities  to  ap|)ear  against  a  day  pretixed. 
That  term  being  expired,  and  no  person  appearing  in  his  name,  the  parliament 
gave  judgment  **  That  Charles  of  Austria  nad  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  con- 
tumacy those  nefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown 
of  France ; "  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.** 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment  lather  than  of  his  power, 
Frauds  marched  towards  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  execute 
the  sentence  which  his  parliament  had  pronounced,  and  to  seize  those  terri- 
tories which  it  had  awarded  to  him.  As  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  her 
brotiier  the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that  part  of  his  do- 
minions, was  not  prepared  for  so  early  a  campaiAm,  he  at  first  made  some 
progress,  and  took  several  towns  of  importance.  But,  bein^  obliged  soon  to 
leave  his  army  in  order  to  superintend  the  other  opei-ations  <x  war,  the 
Flemings,  having  assembled  a  numerous  armv,  not  only  recovered  most  of  the 
places  wmch  they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conquesto  in  their  turn.  At 
last  they  invested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  now  dauphin  bv  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis  had  honoured  witn  the 
constable's  sword  as  the  reward  of  his  great  services  during  the  former  cam- 

"  Sandoval,  Hint,  d  -I  Emper..  II.  931.  >•  Iy>ttreii  et  Memoires  d'Etat,  psr  UttUg, 
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pAign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it  While  they  were 
adrancinr  for  thb  purpose,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
stopped  snort  by  the  arrival  <rf  a  herald  from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquaiut- 
infi^nim  that  a  suspension  of  arms  was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  nnexpectea  event  was  owinc  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hunptrv,  who  had  long  laboured  to  recon- 
die  the  contending  uionarchs.  The  war  in  the  Ketherlai^ds  had  laid  waste  the 
frontier  provinces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage  to  either.  The 
French  and  Fleming  equallv  regretted  the  interruption  of  their  commerce, 
which  was  beneficial  to  both.  Charles,  as  well  as  Francis,  who  had  each 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  supijort  the  vast  operation  of  the  former 
campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keep  armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter 
without  weakening  their  operations  in  Piedmont,  where  both  wished  to  push  the 
war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  All  these  circumstances  fedlitated  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  two  queens ;  a  tmoe  was  concluded,  to  oontinue  in  force  for  ten 
months,  but  it  extended  no  farther  tiian  the  Low  Countries.'* 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  animosity ;  and  though 
neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  make  the  powerful  eflforts  to  which  tinis 
animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves  like  combatants 
wboi«  rancour  remains  after  their  strength  is  exhausted.  Towns  were  alter- 
natriy  k»t  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  every  day ;  and  much  blood 
was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided  superioritv  to  either  side. 
At  last  the  two  queens,  determining  not  to  leave  unfinished  the  good  work 
which  they  had  begun,  prevailed,  by  their  importunate  solicitations,  the  one 
on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her  husband,  to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Pied- 
mont for  three  months.  The  oonditicms  of  it  were  that  each  shoitld  keep 
possesion  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  and,  after  leaving  garrisons  in  the 
towns,  should  withdraw  his  array  out  ot  the  province,  and  that  plenipotenti- 
aries should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matters  in  dispute  hy  a  final  treaty." 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  both  princes  to  this  accommodation 
have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  far  exceeded  the 
sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplying,  nor  durst  the;^  venttti*e 
upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  established,  as  subiects  had 
not  yet  kerned  to  bear  with  patience  the  immense  burdens  to  wnich  they 
have  become  accustomed  in  modem  times.  The  emperor  in  particular,  though 
he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age  appeared  prodigious,'*  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  pay  the  larse  arrears  long  one  to  his  army.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  prospect  of  driving  any  aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the 
pope  or  Venetians,  though  he  had  employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately, 
m  order  to  procure  it.  But  he  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resohi- 
tion  of  adhering  steadily  to  the  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be 
suitable  to  his  character,  but  passionately  desirous  of  brinjBpng  about  a  peace. 
He  perceived  that  the  kttter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  of  hold- 
ing the  balance  even  between  the  rivals,  and  solicitous  not  to  throw  too  great 
a  weight  into  either  sca!e. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  tliese  was  the  dread  of 
the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league  with  8oIyman,  Fmncis  had  drawn 
upon  him.  Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally,  had  a  war 
to  maintain  amiuitt  an  enem^  greatly  superior  in  power  to  himself  yet  so 
great  was  the  horror  of  Christians  in  that  age,  at  any  union  with  infidels, 
which  they  considered  not  only  as  oishonourable  but  profane,  that  it  was  loiig 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious  advantages  resulting 
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from  such  a  confederacy.  Keeesntj  «t  bst  anmioaiited  his  dBlieacy  and 
•cniplea.  Towards  the  cioae  of  the  preceding  year,  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  soly- 
nian  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  next  canipaigii, 
and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  Konians  in  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army, 
while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the  Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper 
force.  Solyman  had  punctually  performed  what  was  incumbent  on  huu. 
Barbarossa  with  a  great  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that 
kingdom,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  been  drawn  towards  Piedmont^  with 
consteniation,  landed  without  resistance  near  Taranto,  obhged  Castro,  a  place 
of  some  strength,  to  surrender,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and  was 
taking  measures  for  securing  and  extending  his  conquests,  when  the  expected 
arrival  of  Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  gallevs  and  a  squadron  ul  the  Vene- 
tian fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retirei  In  Hungary  the  profpess  of  the 
Turks  wa^  ni.»re  foriuidabla  Mahmet,  their  generaL  after  gainmg  several 
small  advantages  defeated  the  Qermans  in  a  pmX  battle  at  Rwnk  on  the 
Drave.**  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not  m  Francis's  power  to  execute 
with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipuUted ;  nor  could  he  annemhlo  at  this 
iunetore  an  army  strong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese.  By  this  he 
tailed  in  recovering  possession  of  that  dudiv ;  and  Italy  was  net  only  saved 
from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  from  feeling  the  oesolatuig  rsge  <rf  the 
Turkish  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  had  suffered.'*  As  the  emperor 
knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  eft'orts  of  two  such  powerful  con- 
federate^ nor  CO  it  111  expect  tliat  the  same  fortunate  accidents  would  concur  a 
second  time  to  deliver  Naples  and  to  preserve  the  Milanese ;  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Italian  states  would  not  onlj  tax  him  loudly  with  insatiable amkHtion. 
but  might  even  turn  their  arms  against  him,  if  he  should  be  so  regardless  m 
their  danger  as  obstinatelT  to  protract  the  war,  he  thought  it  neoessanrf  both 
for  his  aaietj  and  reputation,  to  give  his  consent  to  a  trocei  Nor  was  Francis 
willing  to  sustain  aU  the  blame  of  obstructing  the  re-establishment  of  tran- 
quillity, or  to  exnose  himself  on  that  account  to  the  danger  of  being  deserted 
by  the  Swiss  ana  other  foreigners  in  his  service  He  even  began  to  appre- 
hend that  his  own  subjects  would  serve  him  coldly  if,  by  contributing  to 
aginandiie  the  power  of  the  infidels,  which  it  was  his  du^^  and  had  been  the 
ambition  of  his  ancestors,  to  depress,  he  continued  to  act  m  direct  oppositioa 
to  all  the  principles  which  ought  to  influence  a  monarch  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Most  Christian  King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  run 
the  risk  of  disobliging  his  new  ally,  the  sultan,  than,  by  an  unseasonable 
adherence  to  the  treaty  with  him,  to  forfeit  what  was  of  greater  consequenoei 

But,  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  found 
insuperable  aifliculties  ui  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Bach  of  the 
nionarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror^  aimed  at  givug  law  to  the 
other ;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  his  infenorityasto  sacrifice  any 
point  of  honour  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  rig;ht ;  so  that  the  pleniooten- 
tiaries  spent  the  time  in  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  and  separatea  after 
agreeing  to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

The  pope,  however,  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing  a  point  in  whidi  the 
plenipotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole  burden  oi  uMoti- 
atins  a  peace.  To  form  a  confederacy  capable  of  defending  Christendom  m>m 
the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to  concert  effectual  measures 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were  two  great  objects  which  Paul 
had  much  at  heart,  and  he  oonssidered  the  onion  of  the  emperor  with  the  kiu^ 
"*  IrtniibtfM  BM.  Hung.,  lib.  sUi.  p.  ISt  "•  Jovtt  Hi*.,  Uh,  uav.  p.  isa. 
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of  Ffluioe  as  an  essentia]  preliniinary  to  both.  To  be  the  hutrament  of 
reooDciling  these  contending  monarcha,  whom  his  piedeceeson  by  their 
intere.'tted  and  indeoent  intrigues  had  so  often  embroiled,  w&s  a  circumstance 
which  coold  not  fail  of  throwing  distinguished  lustre  on  his  character  and 
administration.  Nor  was  he  without  hopes  that,  while  he  pursued  this  laud- 
able end,  he  might  secure  advantages  to  his  own  family,  the  aggrandizing  of 
which  he  did  not  neglect,  though  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  less  audacious  ambition 
than  wa<<  common  among  the  popes  of  that  century.  Influenced  by  these 
ooniiderations,  he  proposed  an  mterview  between  the  two  monarchs  at  Nice, 
and  oifered  to  repair,  thither  in  person  that  he  might  act  as  mediator  in  com- 
posing all  their  differences.  When  a  pontiff  of  a  venerable  character,  and  of 
a  veiy  advanced  age,  wa^  willing,  from  hb  zeal  for  peace,  to  undergo  the 
fat«iMs  of  so  lon^  a  journey,  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency 
decnne  the  interview.  But,  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  so 
great  was  the  diffioilty  of  adjusting  the  cerenumial.  or  such  the  remains  of 
distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
everything  was  traoaaeted  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who  visited  them 
alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity,  he  could  not  find  out  a  method 
of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  aocommodation,  particuUrly 
those  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  MiUnese ;  nor  was  all  the  weight  of 
his  authori^  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  either 
monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At  last,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have 
laboured  altogether  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  sign  a  truce  for 
ten  years,  upon  the  same  condition  with  the  former,  that  each  should  retain 
what  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  in  the  mean  time  should  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Rom&  to  discuss  their  pretensions  at  leisure.** 

Thus  endea  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  very  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  in  which  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost  strength.  Though 
Francis  failed  in  the  object  that  he  had  principally  in  view,  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanese,  he  acquired,  nevertheless  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  amis,  in  repelling  a  formidable  tnvasion  ; 
and  by  keeping  possession  of  one-half  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions  he 
added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  strength  to'  his  kingdom.  Whereas 
Charles,  repulsed  and  baffled,  after  having  roasted  so  arrogantly  of  victory, 
purchased  an  inglorious  truce,  by  sacrificing  an  ally  who  \m  rashly  confided 
too  mudi  in  his  friendship  and  fiower.  Tne  unfortunate  duke  murmured, 
eom|>lained,  and  remonstrated  against  a  treaty  so«much  to  his  disadvantage^ 
but  in  vain ;  he  had  no  means  of  redress,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  Of  all 
his  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  dependencies,  was  the  only  comer  of  which 
be  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  the  rest  divided  between  a  powerful 
invader  and  the  nlW  to  whose  protection  he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a 
sad  monument  of  the  impradenoe  of  weak  princes,  who,  by  taking  part  in  the 
quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours,  between  whom  they  lu^ipen  to  be  situated,  are 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emperor  set  sail  for  Barne- 
lona,  but  was  driven  W  contrary  winds  to  the  island  oi  St  Margaret,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  far  aistant,  heard 
of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  otfice  of  civility  to  invite  him  to  take  shelter  in 
Ins  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  Aigues-roorte  . 
The  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by  his  rival  in  complaisance^  instantly 
repaiiea  thither.    As  soon  as  he  cast  anchor  in  the  roau,  Francis,  without 

*  Rfcnefl  des  Trait^  fi.  210.— ReUsfcme  ap.  I>a  Mont,  Oorpt  Diptonurtlqne,  par.  li.  p. 
m  Nloolo  TIepolodel  rAbbocamentodi  Nina,       IM. 
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Mwitiiig  to  settle  nny  point  of  ceremony,  but  relying  impiidtiy  on  theeiuperor^ 
honoar  for  his  security,  visited  him  on  board  his  guley,  and  was  received  and 
entertained  with  the  wannest  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  affection.  Kext 
day  the  emperor  repaid  the  confidence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He 
landed  at  Aigues-mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception 
equally  cordial.  He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits 
the  two  monarchs  vied  with  each  other  in  expie^ssions  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship.*' After  twenty  years  of  open  hostilities  or  of  secret  enmity,  after  ao 
many  injuries  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured,  after  having  fomially  given 
the  lie  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat,  after  the  emi>eix>r  had 
inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  honour  or  integritjt 
and  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son,  such  an  interview  appears  altogetber  singular,  and  even  unnatiuaL 
But  the  history  of  these  monarolis  abounds  with  such  surprising  transitions^ 
From  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to  pass  in  a  moment  to  the  most  cordial 
reconcilement ;  from  suspicion  and  distrust^  to  perfect  confidenoe ;  and  from 
practising  all  the  dark  arts  of  a  deceitful  policy,  tney  coukl  assume,  of  a  sudden, 
the  liberal  and  open  manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  pope,  besides  the  gk>ry  of  having  restored  peace  to  Europe,  gained, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  his  family  by  pie- 
vailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Marp:nret  of  Austria,  his  natural  dauKbter, 
formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  de'  Medici,  to  his  giandson.  Octavio  FameKe, 
and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  several  nonours  and  terri- 
tories upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  very  tragical  event  which  happened 
about  tne  beginning  of  the  year  1S37  had  deprived  Mari^aret  of  her  first 
husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor's  partiality  had  raised 
to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence  upon  the  ruins  oi  the  public  liberty, 
neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government^  and  abandoned  himsdf  to  the 
most  dissolute  debauchery.  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  his  neares^t  kinsman,  was 
not  only  the  companion  but  director  of  his  pleasures,  and,  employing  all  the 
powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dishonourable  ministrr, 
added  such  elegance  as  well  as  yariety  to  vice  as  gained  him  an  absolute 
ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  But  while  hanmo  seemed  to  be  sunk 
in  luxury,  and  affected  such  an  appearance  of  indolence  and  effeminacy  that 
he  wouki  not  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled  at  the  si^t  of  blood,  he  concealed 
under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designing,  audacious  spuit  Prompted  either  Ij 
the  love  of  liberty  or  allured  by  the  no|)e  of  attainmg  the  supremepower,  he 
determined  to  a.«8asf:inate  Alexander,  his  benefactor  and  friend.  Tnough  he 
long  revolved  this  design  in  his  mind,  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  | ire- 
vented  him  from  communicating  it  to  any  person  whatever ;  and.  continuing 
to  live  with  Alexander  in  their  usual  familiarity,  he  one  night,  unaer  pretence 
of  having  secured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  be  had 
often  solicited,  drew  that  unwary  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  bis  hoore^ 
and  there  stabbed  him  while  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  couch,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  lady  whose  company  he  bad  been  promised.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  deed  done  than,  standing  astonished,  and  stnick  with  horror  at  its  atrodtr, 
he  forgot  in  a  moment  all  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  commit  it 
Instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty  b^  publishing  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  towards  opening  his  own  way  to  tite 
dignity  now  vacant^  he  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and,  like  a  niau 

^  ^ndoyal,  Hist.,  v<il.  ii.  238.— RelaMoa       D.  D.  De  Vic  et  ValMtte,  torn.  ▼.,  Vnnve*, 
d«  rKiiirevuft  4e  CharlPff  V.  H  Fraa^oto  I.,       p.  93. 
par  M.  d«  la  Rivoire.— Hist,  de  Langued.,  par 
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liereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind,  fM  with  the  ntmoet  predintation  out 
of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was  late  next  morning  before  the  fate  of  the ' 
unfortunate  prince  was  known,  as  his  attendant^  accustomed  to  his  irregulari- 
ties, never  entered  his  apartment  early.  Immeaiately  the  chief  persons  in  the 
state  assembled.  Bein^  induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  Cardinal  Cibo  for  the 
house  of  Medici,  to  which  he  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of 
Francis  Guicciardini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory  and  represented  in  striking 
colours  the  caprice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  government 
they  agreed  to  place  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  oifly  male  heir 
of  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  though  at  the  same 
time  SQch  wa^  their  love  of  Hberty  that  they  established  several  regulations  in 
order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo,  havinjf  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  known  what 
he  had  done  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican  form  of 

Svemntent  was  abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominion  of  the 
edid.  By  them  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extravagant  praises,  and  tlie 
yirtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  with  that  of  the  elder  Bnitus,  who  disrei^rded 
the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  younger,  who  forgot  the  friendship  and 
fatours  of  the  tyrant,  that  they  might  preserve  or  recover  the  liberty  of 
their  country.**  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with  empty  panegyrics :  they 
immediately  quitted  their  diiterent  places  of  retreat,  assembled  forces,  ani> 
mated  their  vassals  and  partisans  to  take  arms  and  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  re-establishing  the  public  Hberty  on  its  ancient  foundation.  Bemg  openly 
assisted  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
ix>pe,  who  bore  no  good  will  to  the  house  of  Medici,  they  entered  toe  Floren- 
tine dominions  with  a  considerable  body  of  men.  But  Uie  persons  who  had 
elected  Cosmo  possessed  not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  government,  but 
abilities  to  employ  them  in  the  most  proper  manner.  They  levied,  with  the 
greatest  expeoition,  a  good  number  of  troops  ;  they  endeavoured  by  every  art 
£>  gain  the  citizens  of  greatest  authority,  and  to  render  the  administration 
of  the  young  prince  agreeable  to  the  people.  Above  all,  they  courted  the 
emperors  protection,  as  the  only  firm  foundation  of  Cosmo's  dignity  and 
power.  Cliarles,  knowing  the  propensity  of  the  Florentines  to  the  friendship 
of  France,  and  how  much  all  the  partisans  of  a  republican  government  detested 
him  as  the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  {P'eatly  for  his  interest  to 
prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution  in  Florence.  For 
this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as  head  of  the  Florentine  state, 
and  conferred  on  him  all  the  titles  of  honour  with  which  Alexander  had  been 
dignified,  but  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the  utmost,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  this, 
ordered  the  commanders  of  such  of  his  troops  as  were  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tuscany  to  support  him  against  all  aggressors.  By  their  aid, 
Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  exiles,  whose  troops  he  surprised  in 
the  ni£[ht-time  and  took  most  of  the  chiefs  prisoners ;  an  event  which  broke 
an  their  measures  and  fully  established  his  own  authority.  But  though  he 
was  extremely  desirous  of  the  additional  honour  of  marrying  the  emperor's 
daughter,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Charles,  secure  already  of  his  attach- 
ment, chose  rather  to  gratify  the  pope  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew.** 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  an  event  had  happened 
which  abated  in  some  degree  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friendship  which 

"  Lettere  df'  Prtncipi.  torn.  lii.  p.  ftX  nioi  Tempi  di  Gtor.  Bat.  AdrUnl,  Vea..  1587, 

■•  Jovll  Hl«t.,  c.  xcvlii.  p.  a  18,  etc.— Bel-       p.  10. 
cu-il  Cumflient.,  Ub.  xzli.  p.  6M.— latorU  d«' 
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had  lonj;  rabsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  Bngland.  James  the 
Fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  joimg  prince,  having  heard  of  the  eiU|)eror'd 
intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fond  of  showing  that  he  did  not  yield  to 
any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  French  crown, 
and  so  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  military  exploit,  that  he  levied  a 
body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them  in  person  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  France.  Though  some  unfortunate  accident  prevented  his 
carrying  any  troops  into  France,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  going  thither 
in  person.  Immediately  upon  his  landing  he  hastened  to  Provence,  out  had 
been  detained  so  long  in  his  voyage  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in 
the  military  operations,  and  met  the  king  on  his  return  after  the  retreat  of 
the  im()erialists.  But  Francis  was  so  gretktlj  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no 
less  with  his  manners  and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  him  his 
daughter  Magdalen,  whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Henry 
extremely  to  see  a  prince  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jeatous  form  an  alli- 
ance from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as  security.^ 
He  could  not,  however,  with  decency  oppose  Francis's  bestowing  his  daughter 
upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes  the  most  anaent  and  faith- 
ful allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James,  upon  the  sudden  deatii.  of 
Magdalen,  demanded  as  his  second  wife  Mary  of  (iuise,  he  warmly  solicited 
Francis  to  den^r  his  suit,  and,  in  order  to  di.sappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in 
marriage  for  liimself.  >¥hen  Francis  preferred  the  Scottish  king's  sincere 
courtship  to  his  artful  and  malevolent  proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatis- 
faction. The  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of 
the  two  rivals  at  Aisrues-mortes,  filled  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if 
Francis  had  altogether  renounced  his  friendship  for  the  sake  of  new  connec- 
tions with  the  emperor.  Charles,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
the  English  king,  and  vratchful  to  observe  all  the  shif tings  and  caprices  of  his 
passions,  thonii:nt  this  a  fikvourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  u^tiations 
with  him,  which  had  been  long  broken  off.  By  the  death  of  Queen  Cbthariue. 
whose  interest  the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief 
cause  of  their  discord  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  upon  the  deli- 
cate question  of  her  divorce,  he  might  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
most  effectual  for  regaining  Henry^  good  will  For  this  purpose,  he  began 
with  proposing  several  marriage-treaties  to  the  king.  He  offered  his  niece^  a 
daughter  of  the  kint^  of  Denmark,  to  Henry  himself ;  he  demanded  the  prin- 
cess Mary  for  one  of  the  princes  of  Portugal,  and  was  even  willing  to  receive 
her  as  the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.'^  Though  none  of  these  projected 
alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever  seriously  intended,  toey  occa- 
sioned such  frecfuent  intercourse  between  the  courts,  and  so  many  reciprocal 
professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  considerably  abated  the  edge  of  Henry's 
rancour  against  the  emperor,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  union  between  them 
which  afterwards  proved  so  disadvantageous  to  the  French  kine. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  engaged,  and  the  wars 
he  had  been  carrying  on  for  some  years,  proved,  as  usuaLextremely  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  While  Charles  was 
absent  upon  his  African  expedition,  or  intent  on  his  projects  against  France, 
his  chief  object  in  Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions  about  religion 
from  disturbing  the  public  tranquil litv,  by  granting  such  indulgence  to  the 
Prote!«tant  princes  as  might  induce  them  to  conciur  with  his  measures,  or  at 
least  hinder  them  from  taking  part  with  his  rival.  For  this  reason,  he  was 
careful  to  secure  to  the  Protestants  the  possession  of  all  the  advantages 

"*  Hist,  of  ScoiUad,  voL  1.  p.  75.  "  M^ni.  de  Eibier,  torn.  i.  p.  iSS. 
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which  thej  had  sained  by  the  articles  of  pacification  at  Nuremberg,  in  the 
year  1532 ;  **  ana,  except  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
un[>erial  chamber,  they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  or  to  intemipt  the  successful  zeal  with  which  ther  propagated 
their  opinions.  Meanwhile,  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations  for  convoking 
a  general  council ;  and  though  the  Protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatis- 
faction with  his  intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he 
adhered  obstinately  to  his  choice,  and  issued  a  bull  on  the  2ud  of  June,  1536, 
appointing  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  year  following ; 
he  nominated  three  cardinals  to  preside  in  his  name,  enjoined  all  Christian 
prtnces  to  countenance  it  by  their  authority,  and  invited  the  prelates  of  every 
nation  to  attend  in  person.  This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which, 
from  its  nature  and  intention,  demanded  quiet  times  as  well  as  pacific  dis- 
positions, at  the  yery  juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards 
France  and  ready  to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of  war, 
appeared  to  every  person  extremely  unseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however 
to  all  the  different  courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  piurpose."  With  an 
intention  to  gratify  the  Qermans,  the  emperor^  during  his  residence  in  Rome, 
had  warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  councd  ;  bu^  being  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  try  every  art  in  order  to  persuade  Paul  to  depart  horn  the  neutrality 
which  he  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent  Heldo,  his  vice- 
chancellor,  mto  Germany,  alon^  with  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  instruct- 
ing him  to  second  all  the  nuncio's  representations  and  to  enforce  them  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  authority.  The  Protestants  gave  them 
audience  at  Smalkalde,  where  they  had  assembled  in  a  body  in  order  to 
receive  them.  But,  after  weighing  all  their  arguments,  they  unanimously 
refused  to  acknowledge  a  council  summoned  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  idone,  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  right  of  presiding,  which  was 
to  be  hela  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Germany,  but  subject  to  a  prince 
who  was  a  stranger  to  them  and  closely  connected  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  to  which  their  divines  could  not  repair  with  safety,  especially  after  their 
doctrines  had  been  stigmatized  in  the  very  buU  of  convocation  with  the  name 
of  heresy.  These  ana  many  other  objections  a^inst  the  council,  which 
appeuea  to  them  unanswerable,  they  enumerated  in  a  large  manifesto  which 
they  published  in  vindication  of  their  conduct*^ 

A^^ainst  this  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed,  as  a  fl&grant  proof  of  their 
obstinacy  and  presumption,  and  the  pope  still  persistecfin  his  resolution  to 
hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  appointed.  But,  some  unex- 
pected difficulties  being  started  by  the  duke  of  Mantua,  both  about  the  ri^ht 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and  the  security 
of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  the  pope,  after  fruitless 
endeavours  to  adjust  these,  first  prorogued  the  council  for  some  months,  and 
afterwards,  transferring  the  phvce  of  meeting  to  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian 
territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble  on  the  1st  of  May  in  the  following  year. 
As  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  French  king,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any 
accommodation,  would  permit  their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  single 
prelate  appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might 
pot  become  altogether  contemptible  by  so  many  inefTectual  efiorts  to  convoke 
that  assembly,  put  off  the  meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation." 

But,  that  ne  might  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards  a 

»  Pn  Mont,  Corps  Diplom.,  torn.  Iv.  part.  ■*  SIMd.,  lib.  xti.  123,  etc— Seckend.,  O.m. 
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reformation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  whOe  he  n^ected  that 
which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardinals  and 
bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the 
Homan  court  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of  removing  them. 
This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried  on  slowly  and  with 
remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle  hand,  afraid  of  probing 
too  deep  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But  even  by  this  partial  examinatiou 
many  irregularities  were  detected  and  many  enormities  exposed  to  light, 
while  the  remedies  which  they  suggested  as  most  proper  were  either  inade- 
quate or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and  resolution  of  these  deputies, 
tnough  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  were  transmitted  by  some  accident  into 
Germany,  and,  being  immediately  made  public,  afforded  ample  matter  for 
reflection  and  triumph  to  the  Protestants.**  On  the  one  hand,  they  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  head  as  well  as  tm  members  of 
the  Church,  and  even  pointed  out  many  of  the  corruptions  against  which 
Luther  and  his  followers  had  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  vehemence. 
They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  this  reformation 
from  ecclesiastics  themselves,  who,  as  Luther  strongly  expressed  it^  piddled 
at  curing  warts,  while  they  overlooked  or  confirmed  ulcers." 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed  at  first  to  press  their 
acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  of  holding  a  council  in  Italy  alarmed  the 
Protestant  princes  so  much  that  they  thougnt  it  pnident  to  strengthen  their 
confederacy  by  admitting  several  new  members,  wno  solicited  that  privilege, 
particularly  the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  who  durin|^  his  residence  in  Ger- 
many had  observed  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  tliat  union, 
endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by  an  alliance  among  the  Catholic 
powers  of  the  empire.  This  league,  distinguished  bjr  the  name  of  holp,  was 
merely  defensive,  and,  though  concluded  b^  Heldo  in  the  emperor's  name, 
was  afterwards  disowned  by  nim,  and  subscnbed  by  very  few  princes.** 

The  Protestants  soon  got  intelligence  of  this  association,  notwithstanding 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeal, 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  everything  that  seemed 
to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  nad  been  just 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plan  for  the  extirpation 
of  their  opinions.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  they  neld  frequent  conMiltar 
tions,  they  courted  the  kings  of  France  and  England  with  great  assiduity,  and 
even  began  to  think  of  raising  the  resi)ective  contingents  both  in  men  and 
money,  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  by  tlie  treaty  of  Smalkalde.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  thev  were  convinced  that  these  apprehensions  were 
without  foundation,  and  tnat  the  emperor,  to  whom  repose  was  absolutely 
necessary  after  efforts  so  much  beyond  his  strength  in  the  war  with  France, 
had  no  thonghts  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Germany.  As  a  proof  ot 
this,  at  an  interview  with  the  Protestant  princes  in  Frankfort  his  ambassadors 
agreed  that  all  concessions  in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained  in  the 
pacification  of  Nuremberg,  should  continue  in  force  for  fifteen  months  ;  that 
durinc;  this  period  all  proceedings  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  them 
shoula  be  suspended  ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of 
each  party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose 
articles  of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  Though 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the  latter  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon   his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 

»•  8U  Id.,  233.  «  Seek.,  lib.  lii.  164.  "  Ibid.,  m.— Rccuell  des  Tr*lt4s, 
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convention,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  the  Protestants 
contended." 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  Qeorge,  duke  of  Saxony, 
died ;  and  his  death  was  an  event  of  great  advantage  to  the  Reformation. 
That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Albertine  or  younger  branch  of  the  Saxon  family, 
possesised,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  extensive  territories,  compre- 
hending Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities  now  the  most  considerable  in  the 
electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation  he  had  been  its  enemy  as 
avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  protectors,  and  had  carried  on  his 
opi)06ition  not  only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing  from  religious  prejudices,  but  with 
a  virulence  inspired  bv  personal  antipathy  to  Luther,  and  embittereid  by  the 
domestic  animositv  subsisting  between  him  and  the  other  branch  of  his  family. 
By  his  death  without  issue,  his  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Henry,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  surpitssed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  Popery.  Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  dominions 
than,  disregardmg  a  clause  in  Georse's  will,  oictated,  by  his  bigotry,  whereby 
he  bequeathed  all  his  territories  to  tne  emperor  and  kin^  of  the  Romans  if  his 
brother  should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some 
Protestant  divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsia  By  their 
advice  and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  establishing  the  full  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion,  with  the 
universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  tlus  change,  which 
the  authority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.**  This  revohition 
delivered  the  Protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their  territories ;  and 
they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  possessions  of  the  princes  and 
cities  attached  to  their  cause  extended  in  one  great  and  almost  unoroken  line 
from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  of  Nice,  an  event  happened  which 
satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charles  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity that  the  state  of  his  atfairs  would  permit  Vast  arrears  were  due  to 
his  trooiie,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  promises.  As  they 
now  foresaw  what  Httle  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demands  when  by  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  importance,  they  lost 
all  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  declared  that  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  seize  by  violence  what  was  detained  from  them  contrary 
to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  sedition  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
emperor's  dominions :  the  mutiny  was  almost  as  general  as  the  grievances  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  The  soldiers  in  the  Milanese  plundered  the  open  country  with- 
out control,  and  filled  the  capital  itself  with  consternation.  Those  in  garrison 
at  Goletta  threatened  to  give  up  that  important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In 
Sicily  the  troops  proceeded  to  still  greater  excesses :  having  driven  away  their 
officers,  they  elected  others  in  their  stead,  defeated  a  body  of  men  whom  the 
viceroy  sent  against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  them- 
selves all  the  while  in  such  a  manner  that  their  operations  resembled  rather 
the  r^ilar  proceedings  of  a  concerted  rebellion  than  the  rashness  and  violence 
of  military  mutiny.  But  by  the  adclress  and  pnidence  of  the  generals,  who, 
partly  by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name  or  in  that  of  their  master,  partly 
Dv  extorting  large  sums  from  the  cities  in  their  resr>ertive  provinces,  raided 
w^t  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  solaiers,  these  insurrections 
were  quelled.    The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  disbanded,  such  a  number 
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only  being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for  garnsoning  the  principal  towns 
and  protecting  the  sea-coasts  from  the  insuits  of  the  Turks.*' 

It  was  happy  for  the  eini  eror  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals  extricated 
him  out  of  tnese  ditticulties,  which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have  removed. 
He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  discharging  the  arrears  due  to  his 
soldiers^  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  expected  from  his  Castilian  subjects. 
For  this  purpose  he  assembled  the  cortes  of  Castile  at  Toledo,  and,  having 
represented  to  them  the  extraordinary  expense  of  his  military  operations, 
together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  these  had  necessarily  involved  him.  he 

Eroposed  to  levy  such  suppUes  as  the  present  exigency  of  his  ailairs  demanded, 
y  a  general  excise  on  commodities.  But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  them- 
selves oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes  unknown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had 
often  complained  that  their  country  was  drained  not  onl^  of  its  wealth,  but  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  prosecute  auarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested 
and  to  fight  battles  for  which  it*  coula  reap  no  benefit,  and  they  determined 
not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  with 
the  means  of  engaging  in  new  enterprises,  no  less  ruinous  to  the  kingdom 
than  most  of  those  whidi  he  had  hitherto  carried  on.  The  nobles,  in  particular, 
inveighed  with  great  vehemence  against  the  imposition  proposed,  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  valuable  ana  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  orden — 
that  of  bein^  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  They  demanded  a 
confei^nce  with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  concerning  the  state  of  the 
nation.    They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the  example  of  his 

Ei'edecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid  entangling 
imself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  foreign  to  the  concerns  of  his  Spanish 
dominions,  the  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  defraj 
the  necessary  expenses  of  government  They  represented  to  him  that  it 
would  be  mnust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people  while  this  prudent  and 
effectual  method  of  re-establishing  public  credit  and  securing  national  opulence 
was  totally  neglected.*'  Charles,  Mter  employing  arguments,  entreaties,  and 
promises,  but  without  succes^  in  order  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed 
the  assembly  with  great  indignation.  From  that  period  neither  the  nobles 
nor  the  prelates  have  been  called  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as 
pay  no  part  of  the  public  taxes  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on. 
Kone  have  been  admitted  to  the  cortes  but  the  procurators  or  representatives 
of  eighteen  cities.  These,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  beiiig  two  from  each 
commmiitjr,  form  an  assembly  which  bear?  no  resemblance  either  in  power  or 
dignity  or  independence  to  the  ancient  cortes,  and  are  absolutely  at  the  devo- 
tion of  the  court  in  all  their  determinations.**  Thus  the  impruaeut  zeal  with 
which  the  Castilian  nobles  had  supported  the  r^^  prerogative  in  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  commons  during  the  commotions  in  the  year  1521  proved 
at  last  fatal  to  their  own  body.  By  enabling  Charles  to  depress  one  of  the 
orders  in  the  state,  thej  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitution  owed 
its  security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  that  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the 
other  and  to  striu  it  gradually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  tliat  time,  nowever,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed  extraordinary 
power  as  well  as  privileges,  whicn  they  exercised  and  aefended  with  a  haughti- 
ness peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  this  the  emperor  himself  had  a  mortitying 
Sroof  during  the  meeting  of  the  cortes  at  Toledo.  As  he  was  returning  one 
ay  from  a  tournament,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  nobility,  one  of  the 
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sergeants  of  the  court,  out  of  officious  zeal  to  clear  the  way  for  the  emperor, 
struck  the  duke  of  Infantado*s  horse  with  his  batoon,  which  that  haughty 
graudee  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  wounded  the  officer.  Charles, 
provoked  at  such  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presence,  immediately  ordered  Ron- 
qoiilo,  the  judge  of  the  court,  to  arrest  the  duke.  Ronquillo  advanced  to 
execute  his  charge,  when  the  constable  of  Castile,  interposing:,  checked  him, 
claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  gitindee  as  a  privilege  of  his  office, 
and  conducted  Infantado  to  his  own  apartment.  All  the  nobles  present  were 
so  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  constable  in  asserting  the  rights  of  their 
order  that,  deserting  the  emperor,  they  attended  him  to  his  house  with  infinite 
applauses,  and  Charles  returned  to  the  palace,  unaccompanied  by  any  person 
but  the  Cardinal  Tavera.  The  emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  affiront, 
saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a  Jealous  and  hi^h-spirited  order  of  men,  whom 
the  subtest  appearance  of  offence  might  dnve  to  the  most  unwarrantable 
extremities.  For  that  reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of 
his  prerogative,  he  prudently  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent 
for  him  to  control,  and  sent  next  morning  to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  oti'ering 
to  inflict  what  punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person  who  had  affronted  him. 
The  duke,  considering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  forgave 
the  officer,  bestowing  on  him.  besides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  his  wound.  Thus  the  affair  was  entirely  forgotten  ;  **  nor  would  it 
have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the  high 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  age,  as  well  as  an  instance 
of  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  ne  was  placed. 

Cliarles  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescension  or  lenity  towards 
the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not  long  after  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  against 
his  government  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year  1536  gave  occasion  to 
this  rash  insurrection,  so  fatal  to  that  flourishing  city.  At  that  time  the 
queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  having  received 
orders  from  her  brother  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could 
raise,  she  assembled  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  to  defray  the  expense  of 
that  undertaking.  Of  this  sum  the  county  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  most  considerable 
dty  in  that  country^  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  and  ^nful  commerce,  refused  to  pay  their  anota,  and  contended 
that,  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between  them  and  the  ancestors  of  their 
present  sovereign,  the  emperor,  no  tax  could  be  levied  upon  them  unless  they 
had  given  their  express  consent  to  the  imnosition  of  it.  The  govemesK,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  as  the  suDsidy  of  twelve  hun£ed  thousand 
florins  had  been  granted  by  the  states  of  Flanders,  of  which  their  representa- 
tives were  inemfei's,  they  were  bound,  of  course,  to  conform  to  what  was 
enactel  by  them,  as  it  is  the  first  principle  in  societj^,  on  which  the  tranquillity 
and  onler  of  government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must 
he  overruled  by  the  judgment  ana  decision  of  the  superior  number. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  wiUing  to  relinquish  a  privilege  of 
such  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed  Having  been  accustomed 
under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  eiyo^  extensive  immunities 
and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  disdained  to  sacrifice  to  the 
delegated  power  of  a  regent  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  often 
and  successfully  asserted  against  their  greatest  princes.    The  queen,  though 
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she  endeavoured  at  first  to  scothe  them  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  dntr  bir 
various  couce  sionf^,  was  at  last  so  much  irritated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  adhered  to  their  claim  that  she  ordeied  all  the  citizens  of  Qhent  on  whom 
she  could  lay  hold  in  any  jpart  of  the  Netherlands  to  be  arrested.  But  this  ra  h 
action  made  an  impression  very  different  from  what  she  expected  on  men 
whose  minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indignation  at 
oi^pression  and  zeal  for  liberty  inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danser  of  their 
friends  and  companions  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  they  openly  desyA  ed 
her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  conjuring 
them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture,  but  to  concur  with  theiif 
in  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  a  woman  who  either  did 
not  know  or  did  not  regard  their  immunities. 

All  but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  dectined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
against  the  governess :  they  joined,  however,  in  petitioning^  her  to  put  off  the 
term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long  that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
send  some  ii  their  number  into  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  their  title  to  exemption 
before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with,  some  difficulty.  But  Charles 
received  their  commissioners  with  a  haughtiness  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed  from  their  ancient  princes,  and,  enjoining  them  to  yield  the 
same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister  which  they  owed  to  him  in  person, 
remitted  the  examination  of  their  claims  to  the  council  of  Malines.  This 
court,  which  is  properly  a  standins  committee  of  the  parliament  or  states  of 
the  country,  ana  wnich  possesses  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil 
as  well  as  criminal}*^  pronounced  the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill- 
founded,  and  appointed  them  forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  unjust,  and 
rendered  desperate  on  seeing  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which 
was  bound  to  protect  them,  Uie  people  of  Ghent  ran  to  arms  in  a  tumultuary 
manner,  drove  such  of  the  nobility  as  resided  among  them  out  of  the  city, 
secured  several  of  the  emperor's  officers,  put  one  of  them  to  the  torture,  whom 
they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the  record  that  contained  a  rati- 
fication of  the  privileges  of  exemption  from  taxes  which  they  pleaded,  chose 
a  council,  to  which  they  committed  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  gave  ordem 
for  repairing  and  adding  to  their  fortitications,  and  openly  erected  the  standard 
of  rebeUion  against  their  sovereign.**  Sensible,  however,  of  their  inability  to 
support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  undertake,  and  desirous  of 
securing  a  protector  against  the  formidable  forces  by  which  tne^r  might  expect 
soon  to  be  attacked,  uiey  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Frauds,  offering  not 
only  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign  and. to  put  him  in  immediate 
possession  of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  in  recovering  thotse 
provinces  in  the  Netherlands  which  had  anciently  belon{]:ed  to  the  crown  of 
France  and  had  been  so  lately  reunited  to  it  by  the  decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  This  unexpected  proposition,  coming  from  persons  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  of  what  they  undertook,  and 
who  could  contribute  so  effectually  towards  tne  execution  of  tlie  whole,  opened 
great  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francis's  ambition.  The  counties  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  were  of  greater  value  than  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which 
he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with  passionate  but  fruitless  desire  ;  their 
situation  with  respect  to  France  renderea  it  more  easy  to  conquer  or  to  defend 
them ;  and  they  might  be  formed  into  a  separate  principality  for  the  duke  of 
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Orleans,  no  less  suitable  to  his  dignity  than  that  which  his  father  aimed  at 
obtaining.  To  this  the  Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French 
manners  and  government,  would  not  have  been  averse  ;  and  his  own  subjects, 
weary  of  their  destructive  expeditions  into  Italv,  would  have  turned  their 
arms  towards  this  quarter  with  more  good  will  and  with  greater  vi&^our. 
Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  laying  hold  of 
this  opportiuiity,  the  most  favourable  m  appearance  which  had  ever  presented 
itself  of  extending  his  own  dominions  or  distressing  the  emperor.  From  the 
time  of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Charles  had  continued  to  court  the 
king  of  France  with  wonderful  attention,  and  often  flattered  him  with  hopes 
of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the  Milanese  by  granting  the  in- 
vestiture of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his  sons.  But  though  these  hopes 
and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no  other  intention  than  to  detach  him 
from  nis  confederacy  with  the  Qrand  Sei^ior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Soly- 
man's  mind  by  the  appearance  of  a  cordial  and  familiar  intercourse  subsisting 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enough  to  catch 
at  the  shadow  by  which  he  had  been  so  often  anmsed,  and,  from  eagerness  to 
seize  it,  relinmush  what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acciuisition. 
Besides  this,  tne  dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that 
a  prince  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprising  nature  should  obtain 
an  establishment  which,  from  its  situation,  might  be  considered  almost  as  a 
domestic  one,  made  use  of-  Montmorency^  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good 
fortune,  was  at  the  same  tinte  the  favourite  of  the  father  and  of  the  .son,  to 
defeat  the  application  of  the  Fleming  and  to  divert  the  king  from  es{  ousing 
their  cause.  Montmorency,  accordmgly,  represented  in  strong  terms  the 
reputation  and  nower  which  Francis  would  acauire  by  recovering  that  footing 
which  he  liad  lormerly  in  Italy,  and  that  nothing  could  be  so  ethcacious  to 
overcome  the  emperor^  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred  adherence  to  the  truce, 
and  refusing,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the  rebellious  j-ubjects 
of  his  rival.  Francis  &P^  of  himself  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  Milanese, 
because  he  estimated  it  from  the  lencth  of  time  as  well  as  from  the  great 
efforts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  reconquer  it,  and  fond  of  every 
action  which  had  the  appSearance  of  generosity,  assented  without  difticulty  to 
sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own,  rejected  the  propositions  of  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with  a  harsh  answer.*' 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosity,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  emperor  his  whole  nefi;otiation  with  the  malecontents,  and  all 
that  he  knew  ol  their  schemes  ana  intentions.**  This  convincing  proof  of 
Francis's  disinterestedness  relieved  Charles  from  the  most  disquieting  appre- 
hensions, and  opened  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  all  his  difficulties.  He 
had  already  received  full  information  of  all  the  transactions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  of  the  rage  with  which  the  people  of  Ghent  had  taken  arms  against  his 

Sovernment  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of 
is  subjects  in  that  country;  with  their  love  of  liberty,  their  attachment  to 
their  ancient  privilej^es  alia  customs,  as  well  as  the  invincible  ol»stinacy  with 
which  their  minds,  slow,  but  firm  and  persevering,  adhered  to  any  measure  on 
which  they  had  deliberately  resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and 
support  they  might  have  derived  from  the  assistance  of  France ;  and,  thougli 
now  free  from  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  fonie 
immediate  as  well  as  vigorous  interposition  was  neces.^ary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  from  spreading  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
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cities,  the  multitude  of  people,  together  mth  the  sreat  wealth  diffused  among 
them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  peculiarly  formidable  and  would  supply  it  with 
inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient^  after  long  deliberation,  appeared  to 
him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  i)erson  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  governess, 
his  sister,  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly  solicited  him  to  undertake  the 
journey.  There  were  only  two  routes  which  he  could  take, — one  by  land, 
through  Italjr  and  Germany,— the  other  entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in 
Sptain  to  one  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  former  was  more  tedious  than 
suited  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs ;  nor  could  he,  in  consistency  with  his 
dignity,  or  even  his  safety,  pass  through  Germany  without  such  a  train,  both 
of  attendants  and  of  troops,  as  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  time  that  he 
must  have  consumed  in  his  journey ;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season, 
and,  while  he  remained  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
England,  was  not  to  be  ventured  upon  unless  under  the  oonvov  of  a  powerful 
fleet  This  perplexing  situation,  in  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
choosing  and  did  not  know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  with  the  sin- 
gular and  seemingly  extravagant  thought  of  passing  through  France,  as  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Netherlands.  He  proposed  in  his 
council  to  demand  Francises  permission  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellors 
joined  with  one  voice  in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  unpre- 
cedented, and  which  must  infallibly  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  danger :  to  dis- 
grace, if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he  had  reason  to 
expect ;  to  dancer,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  whom  he 
had  often  offended,  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revenue,  as  well  as  subjects  of 
present  contest  still  remaining  undecided.  But  Charles,  who  had  studied  the 
character  of  his  rival  with  greater  care  and  more  profound  discernment  than 
any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan,  and  flattered  himself  that  it  might 
be  accomplished  not  only  without  danger  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without 
the  expense  of  any  concession  detrimental  to  his  crown. 

With  this  view,  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
his  court,  and  sent  Granvelle,  his  chief  minister,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Francis  permission  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  and  to  promise  that 
he  would  soon  settle  the  affair  of  the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would  not  exact  any  new  promise,  or 
even  insist  on  former  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  wnatever  he  should 
grant  under  his  present  circumstances  might  seem  rather  to  be  extorted  by 
necessity  than  to  flow  from  friendship  or  the  love  of  justice.  Francis,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  snare  which  sucti  a  slight  artifice  scarcely  concealed,  was 
so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  by  acts  of  ^nerosity, 
and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  the  rectitude  and  disinterested- 
ness 01  his  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occasion,  that  he  at  once  assented 
to  all  that  was  demanded.  Judging  of  the  emperor's  heart  by  his  own,  he 
imadned  that  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  arising  from  the  remembrance  of 
good  otiices  and  liberal  treatment  would  determine  him  more  forcibly  to  fulfil 
what  he  had  so  often  promised,  than  the  most  precise  stipulations  that  could 
be  inserted  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  precious,  set  out,  notwith- 
standing the  fears  and  suspicions  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small  but 
splendia  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  daupnin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  attended  by 
the  Constable  Montmorency.  The  two  princes  offered  to  go  into  Spain  and 
to  remain  there  as  hostajpes  for  the  emperor's  safety ;  but  this  he  rejected- 
declaring  that  he  relied  with  implicit  conndence  on  the  king's  honour,  and  had 
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never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of.  any  other  pledge  for  his  secarity.  In 
all  the  towns  throuj^h  which  he  passeo.  the  greatest  possible  magnificence  was 
displayed ;  the  magistrates  presented  nim  the  keys  of  the  gates ;  the  prisim- 
doors  were  set  open ;  and,  by  the  royal  honours  paid,  he  appeared  more  like 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  than  a  foreign  prince.  The  king  advanced  as 
far  as  Chatelherault  to  meet  him  ;  their  interview  was  distinguished  by  the 
warmest  expressions  of  friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded  together 
towards  Pans,  and  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  the  extraordinary 
Kpectacle  of  two  rival  monarchs.  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste 
Europe  during  twenty  years,  making  their  solemn  entir  together  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  confidential  harmon;f,  as  if  thev  had  forgotten  for  ever  past 
injuries  and  would  not  revive  hostilities  for  the  future.^* 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but,  amidst  the  perpetual  caresses  of 
the  French  court,  and  the  various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or  to  do 
him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  his  iouniey, 
arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  which  constantly  naunted 
him,  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low  Countries.  Conscious 
of  the  disingenuity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembled  when  he  reflected  that 
some  fatal  accident  might  betray  him  to  his  rival  or  lead  him  to  suspect  them ; 
and,  though  his  artifices  to  conceal  them  should  be  successful,  he  could  not 
help  fearing  that  motives  of  intei*est  might  at  last  triumph  over  the  scniples 
of  honour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  now  in  his 
hands.  Kor  were  there  wanting  persons  among  the  French  ministers  who 
advised  the  king  to  turn  his  own  arts  against  the  emperor,  and,  as  the  retri- 
bution due  for  so  many  instances  of  fraud  or  falsehoodf,  to  seize  and  detain  his 
person  nntil  he  granted  him  full  satisfaction  with  re^rd  to  all  the  just  claims 
of  the  French  crown.  But  no  consideration  could  mduce  Francis  to  violate 
the  faith  which  he  had  pledged,  nor  could  any  argument  convince  him  that 
Charles,  after  all  the  promises  that  he  had  ^ven  and  all  the  favours  which  he 
had  received,  might  still  be  capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  con- 
fidence, he  accompanied  him  to  8t.  Quentin  ;  and  the  two  princes  who  had 
met  him  on  the  borders  of  Spain  did  not  take  leave  of  him  until  he  entered 
his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories,  the  French  ambassadors 
demanded  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  had  promised  concerning  the  in- 
vestiture of  Milan ;  but  Charles,  imder  the  ])lausible  pretext  that  His  whole 
attention  was  then  engrossed  by  the  consultations  necessary  towards  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  in  Gfhent,  put  off  the  matter  for  some  time.  But,  in  order 
to  prevent  Francis  from  suspecting  his  sincerity,  he  still  continued  to  talk  of 
his  resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the  same  strain  as  when  he 
entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  king  much  to  the  same  purpose,  though 
in  general  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expressions,  which  he  might  afterwards 
explain  away,  or  interpret  at  plea«»ura** 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Ghent  destitute  of  leaders  capable 
either  of  directing  their  councils  or  conducting  tneir  troops,  abandoned  by  the 
French  kin^,  and  unsupported  by  their  countrymen,  were  unable  to  resist 
their  offenacKl  sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against  them  with  one 
body  of  troops  which  be  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with  another  drawn 
out  of  Germany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived  from  Spain  by  sea.  The  near 
approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last,  so  sensible  of  their  own  folly  that  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  mercy  and  offering  to  set  open 

-*  Ttanan^  HIit.,  Ub.  I.  c  14.^M«m.  de  ■«  Mimolres  de  Bibier.  L  504. 

BeUiv,2tt4. 
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their  gates  at  his  approach.  Charles,  itrithout  vouchsafing  them  any  other 
answer  than  that  he  would  appear  among  them  as  their  sovereign,  with  the 
sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  liand,  began  his  march  at  the  head  ot  his  troo^is. 
Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  city  on  the  24th  of  February,  his  birthday,  be 
was  touched  with  nothuig  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural 
towards  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
put  to  death;  a  greater  number  was  sent  iuto  banishment;  tlie  city  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  revenues  be- 
longing to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was  alioiished ; 
the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in  the  emperor 
and  his  successors ;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  admmistration  was 
prescribed ;  **  and,  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders 
were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  which  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  was  imposed  on  the  inhabitant^ 
together  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  tiorms  for  the  support  of  the 
garrison.*'  By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only  |[>uniRhed  the 
citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before  his  other  sub> 
jects  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges,  partly  the  effect, 
partly  the  cause,  of  their  extensive  commerce,  circumscribed  the  prerogative 
of  their  sovereign  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  often  stood  in  the  way  of 
measures  which  he  wished  to  midertake,  or  fettered  and  retarded  him  hi  his 
operations. 

Charles,  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene  of 
falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  long  amused  Francis,  began 
gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first  he  eluded  the  demands  of  the  French 
ambassadors  when  thev  again  reminded  him  of  his  promises ;  then  he  proposed, 
by  way  of  equivalent  for  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  gnuit  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 
investiture  of  Flanders,  clogging  the  offer,  however,  with  impracticable  con- 
ditions, or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  rejected.*'  At  last,  bemg  driven  from 
all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  their  insisting  for  a  categorical  answer,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  a  territory  of  such  value,  or  voluntarily  to 
make  such  a  hberal  addition  to  the  strength  of  an  enemy  bv  diminishing  his 
own  power.*^  He  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  haa  ever  made  an;^ 
promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action  so  foolish  and  so  contrary  to  his 
own  interest** 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  emperor's  life,  this,  without  doubt,  reflects  the 
greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation.**  Though  Charies  was  not  extremely 
scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  he  employed  for  accomplishing 
his  ends,  and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precepts  of  veracity  and 
honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  for  tne  maxims  of  that  less 
precise  and  rigid  morality  by  which  monarchs  think  themselves  entitled  to 
regulate  their  conduct.  But  on  this  occasion  the  scheme  that  he  formed  of 
deceiving  a  generous  and  open-hearted  prince,  the  illiberal  and  mean  artifices 
by  which  he  carried  it  on,  the  insensibility  with  which  he  received  all  the 
marks  of  bis  friendship,  as  well  as  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  requited 
them,  are  all  equally  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  inconsistent 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

"  Les  Goutninea  et  1x)lx  du  Coma  de  Flan-  ^  M€in.  de  Ribler,  L  609,  514. 

dres.  par  Atex.  le  Grand,  3  torn   fol.,  Cam-  **  Ibid.,  i.  619. 

bray.  17 19,  totn.  1.  p.  U9.  "  Mem.  de  BeU  ly,  S6S,  366. 

*'  Uan»4  Auuales  Urabantiie,  vol.  i.  616.  "  JovU  Hist..  lib.  zxxlx.  p.  238  a. 
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This  transaction  exposed  Francis  to  as  mach  scorn  as  it  did  the  emperor  to 
censure.  After  the  experience  of  a  long:  reign,  after  so  many  opportunities  of 
discovering  the  duplicity  and  artifices  of  his  rival,  the  credulous  simplicity  with 
which  he  tnisted  him  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no  other  return  than 
what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remonstrated  and  exclaimed,  as 
if  this  had  been  the  first  instance  in  which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him. 
Feeling,  as  is  usual,  the  insult  which  was  oflered  to  his  understanding  still 
more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his  interest,  he  discovered  such  resent- 
ment as  made  it  obvious  that  he  would  lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  of 
bein^  revenged,  and  that  a  war  no  less  rancorous  than  that  which  had  so  lately 
ra^  would  soon  break  out  anew  in  Europe. 

"^  tfut,  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  related  mar  appear,  this 
year  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  afiairs  hath 
been  so  considerable  that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and  government 
justly  merits  a  place  in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  society  towards  wealtH  and  power,  when  they  contemplate  the  admir- 
able prudence  with  which  it  has  been  govenied,  when  they  attend  to  the  per- 
severing and  systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes  have  been  carried  on. 
they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  institution  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  he  had  formed  and  digested  his  plan  with 
profound  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other  monastic  orders,  are 
udebted  for  the  existence  of  their  order,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder, 
but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Iiniatius  Loyola,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  on 
occasion  of  the  wound  wnich  he  received  in  defending  Pampeluna,*'  was  a 
fanatic  distingiiished  by  extravagances  in  sentiment  and  conduct  no  less 
incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  sober  reason  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
tnie  religion.  The  wild  adventures  and  visionary  schemes  in  which  his 
enthusiasm  engaged  him  eaual  anything  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman 
saints,  but  are  unworthy  of  notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  th«  love  of  power  and  dis- 
tinction, from  which  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  religious  order.  The  plan 
which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws  was  suggested,  as  he  gave  out, 
and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Ueaven.^ 
But,  notwithstanding  this  hie^  pretension,  his  design  met  at  first  with  violent 
opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  to  confirm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of 
cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  unnecessary  as  well  as 
dangerous,  and  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation  of  it.  At  last  Loyola 
removed  all  his  scniples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  pope  to 
resist.  He  proposed  that,  besides  the  three  vows  of  p<)verty,  of  chastity,  and 
of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the 
members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope, 
binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  command  for  the  service  of 
religion,  and  without  requiring  anything  from  the  holy  see  for  their  support 
At  a  time  when  the  papal  autnority  had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt 
of  so  many  nations  from  the  Romish  Church,  at  a  time  when  every  part  of 
the  Popish  system  was  attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success,  the 
acquisition  of  a  body  of  men  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
whom  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest 

"  Book  if.  p.  219.  J^nltes  au  Parlement  de  Proyence,  par  M.  de 

**  Cumpte   rendu    dea  Conatitntlons    dm       Honclar,  p.  2s6. 
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consequence.  Paul,  instantly  perodving  this,  confirmed  the  institation  of  the 
Jesuits  by  his  bull,  granted  Uie  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members  of  the 
Kociety,  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  the  nrst  general  of  the  order.  The  event 
hath  fully  justified  Paul  s  discernment  in  expecting  such  beneficial  conse- 
ouences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  than  half  a  century 
tne  society  obtained  establishments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased  amazingly ;  the 
numbers  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as  well  as  accomplish- 
ments were  still  greater ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  celebrated  by  the  friends  and 
dreaded  bv  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  faith  as  the  most  able  and  enterprising 
order  in  the  Church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  perfected  by  Laynez  and 
Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to  their 
master  in  abilities  and  in  the  science  of  government  Thev  framed  that 
system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  distinguishes  the  order.  The  large 
infusion  of  fanaticism  mingled  with  its  regulations  should  be  imputed  to 
Loyola,  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving  a  peculiarity 
of  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only 
to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  afi'airs  of  the  world  than  any  other  body  of 
monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  them. 

The  primarv  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders  is  to  separate  men 
from  the  world  and  from  any  concern  in  its  affairs.  *  In  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by 
extraordinary  acts  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  mankind 
but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits  are 
taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action.  They  are  chosen  soldiers, 
bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  the  pope, 
his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  whatever  can 
be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see,  is  their  proper 
object.  That  they  mw  have  full  leisure  for  this  active  service,  they  are 
totally  exempted  from  those  functions  the  performances  of  which  is  the  chief 
business  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  processions  ;  they  practise  no 
rigorous  austerities ;  they  do  not  consume  one-half  of  their  time  in  the  re- 
petition of  tedious  ofl^ces.**  But  they  are  required  to  attend  to  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  influence  which  these  may  have  upon 
relidon ;  they  are  directed  to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons  in  high  rank, 
and  to  cultivate  their  friendship ;  ^  and  by  the  very  constitution  as  well  as 
genius  of  the  order  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  is  infused  into  all  its 
members. 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  no  less  in  the  form  of  its  ^vernment  The 
other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  m  which  whatever 
affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suffrage  of  all  its  members. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
convent  or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  com- 
munity. Affairs  of  moment  relating  to  particular  convents  are  determined  in 
conventual  chapters ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order  are  considered  in  ^neral 
congregations.  But  Loyola,  fuU  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience  which  he 
had  (leriverl  from  his  military  profession,  appointed  that  the  ^vemment  of 
his  order  should  be  purely  mousj^icaL    A  general,  chosen  for  life  by  deputies 

**  Gompte  rendu  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  xUI.        d' Alembert,  p.  42. 
290.— Sur  U  DoatructioD  dct  Jrauitea,  par  M.  **  Gompte  rendu  par  M.  d«  Moudar,  p.  12. 
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from  the  several  prnvincen,  possessed  power  that  was  supreme  and  inde- 
pendent, extending  to  ever^  person  and  to  every  case.  He,  by  his  sole 
authority,  nominated  provinciaU,  rectors,  and  every  other  officer  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  society,  and  could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him 
was  vested  the  sovereign  administration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the 
order.  Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncon- 
trollable mandate  he  could  impoiie  on  them  any  task  or  employ  them  in  what 
service  soever  he  pleased.  To  his  commands  thev  were  required  not  only  to 
yield  outward  obedience,  but  to  resign  up  to  him  the  inclinations  of  their  own 
wills  and  the  sentiments  of  their  own  understandings.  They  were  to  listen 
to  his  injunctions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Christ  himself.  Under  his 
direction,  they  were  to  be  mere  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  or  like  dead  carcasses,  incapable  of  resistance.**  Such  a  singular 
form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in  the 
anuaui  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  a  perfect  despotisroj  exercised,  not 
over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed  among 
all  tiie  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  general  such  absolute  dominion 
over  all  its  members,  they  carefullv  provide  for  his  being  perfectly  informed 
with  re.4pect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects.  Everv  novice  who 
offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order  is  obliged  to  tnanifeat 
Mb  conscience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  |)erson  appointed  by  him,  and,  in  doing 
thisp  is  retiuired  to  confess  not  only  bis  sins  and  defects,  but  to  discover  the 
inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the  bent  of  his  soul.  This  manifestation  must 
be  renewed  every  six  months."  The  society,  not  satisfied  with  penetrating  in 
this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart,  directs  each  member  to 
observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the  novices  ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon 
their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  disclose  everything  of  importance  concerning 
them  to  the  superior.  In  order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be 
as  complete  as  possible,  a  long  novitiate  must  expire^  during  which  they  pass 
through  the  several  gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  thej  must  have 
attained  the  full  age  of  thirty -three  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take 
the  final  vows  by  which  thev  become  pro fessed  members.*'  Bv  these  various 
methods,'  the  superiors,  under  whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are 
pkced,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In 
order  that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole 
society,  may  have  under  his  eye  everything  necessary  to  inform  or  direct  him, 
vincials  and  heads  of  thi 


the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  several  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him 
regular  and  freouent  rei^orts  concerning  the  members  under  their  inspection. 
In  these  they  aescend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
each  person,  nis  abilities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience  in 
affiurs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.*^    These 

"  Compte  renda  aq  Parlement  de  Rretagne,  it  will  appear  that  177  reports  concerning  the 

par  M.  ae  Chalotals,  p.    11,    etc.-~Gompt6  t>tat«  of   each  province  are  transmfttiHl  to 

rendu  par  M.  de  Monctar,  pp  83,  185,  343.  Rome  annually.    (Gompte.  p.  52.)    Besides 

'*  Ibto,  131,  etc.  lhl^  there  may  be  extraordinary  lettere,  or 

*"  Ibid.,  pp.  215,  241.— Snr  la  Destruction  such  as  arf>  sent  by  the  monitors  or  rples 

d^s  Ie<«ttit78.  par  M  d'Alembert,  p.  39.  whom  the  general  and  provincials  entertain  in 

**  M.  deChalttais  has  made  a  calcnlation  of  each  house.    (Compte  pur  M.  de  Monclar.  p. 

the  niimb<  r  of  vhe.^  reporis  which  the  gereal  431 ;  Hist,  des  Jesuites,  Am^t.,  1761,  tom.  iv. 

of  the  Jesuits  mu<«t  annually  receiv.<  accord*  p.  56.)    The  provincials  and  he  ids  of  houses 

in(;  to  the  regulations  of  the  siicitHy.    These  not  only  report  concerning  the  memb<*r<  of  the 

amount  In  all  t  •  6584.    If  the  .num  be  divided  society,  hut  are  bound  tn  give  the  general  an 

by  37,  the  number  of  provinces  in  the  order,  account  of  tha  civil  affairs  In  the  country 
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reports,  when  digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  into  registers  kept  on 
purpose  that  the  general  may  at  one  comprehensive  view  survey  the  state  of 
the  society  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  observe  the  qualifications  and  talents 
of  its  meinbers,  and  thus  choose,  with  perfect  information,  the  instniments 
which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any  service  for  which  he  thinks  meet 
to  destine  them.** 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of  course, 
in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  they  considered  the 
education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province ;  they  aimed  at  being  spiiitnal 
guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  instruct  the 
people;  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to  conveit  unbelieving  nations.  The 
novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  objects,  procured  the 
order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  governors  of  the  society  had  the 
address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in  its  favour,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  increased  wonderfully. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the 
chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe. 
Thev  had  become  the  confessors  of  almost  all  its  monarchs, — a  function  of  no 
small  importance  in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  superior  even  to  that 
of  minister.  They  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for 
rank  or  power.  They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest 
with  the  papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  might  derive 
from  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in 
their  youtL  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their  advanced  years. 
They  possessed,  at  diflerent  periods,  the  direction  of  the  most  considerable 
courts  in  Europa  They  mingled  in  all  aflairs.  They  took  part  in  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of  the  extensive  intelligence 
which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  most 
perfect  disceniment,  and  bv  means  of  his  absolute  power,  could  carry  them  on 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  efl'ect** 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase. 
Yarious  expedients  were  .devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  Catholic  twuntiy ; 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its  public  buildmgs,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  proj  erty,  movable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most  opulent 
of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  common  to  all  the 
regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their  missions  and  of  facilitating 

wherein  tbey  are  settled,  as  far  na  their  know-  **  When  Loyola,  In  the  jnr  1 640,  petttioncd 

Irdpe  of  theBt  may  be  of  benefit  to  reKglon.  the  pope  to  autboilxe  tb«>  Inptitution  of  the 

This  rondli  Ion  may  extend  to » very  particular,  order,  he  b«d  only  ten  dificipl(>a.    But  in  the 

i*o  thHt  the  general  is  furnished  with  full  in-  .rear  1608,  pixty-i-ighf  years  after  tbeir  fliM 

formation  coiioming  the  transactions  of  every  in^titntlon,  the  number  of  Jesuits  bad  In- 

Srince  and  state  in  the  world.    rCompte  par  creased  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred   and 

I.  de  Monclar,  443 ;  Hist,  des  Jesuitea  torn.  eighty-one.    In  the  year  1710,  the  order  poe- 

|v.  p.  5R.)    When  the  aflairs  with  respect  to  PcsMd  iwenty-fourjm/cuffi  houses,  fifty-nine 

which  the  provincials  or  rertors  write  are  of  hou*  s  of  probation,  three  hundred  and  forty 

iuipoitunce,  they  are  directed  to  use  ciphers;  rcsid  nee?,  six  hundred  and  twelve  colleges, 

and  each  of  them  has  a  particular  cipher  f  oni  two  hui  dred  miwlonx,  oxe  hundred  and  fifty 

the  ^neral.    Compte  pbr  M.  de  Chalotais,  p.  seminarii  ^  trnd  boarding-i«hoo1s,  and  consisted 

64.  of  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 

"^  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Monclar,  pp.  eight  Jesuit*.     Hist,  des  Jibuiies,  torn.  L 

2  6,  4u».-  Con>p<e  rendu  par  M.  de  ChaluUls,  p.  20. 
pp.  62,  222. 
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the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtained  a  special  licence  from  the  conrt 
of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured  to  convert.  In  conse 
ouence  of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in 
tne  East  and  West  Indies.  They  opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  thev  vended  their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade 
alone,  tney  imitated  tne  example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at 
obtaining  settlements.  They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  large  and 
fertile  province  in  the  southern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as  sovereigns 
over  some  hundred  thousand  subjects.** 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits 
acquirea  by  all  these  difi'erent  means  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  ma^^t 
pernicious  effect  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed  by  the 
society  in  fonning  its  members,  and  sncii  the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  con- 
stitution, that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  order  as 
the  capital  object,  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  sacrificed.  This 
spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps,  that  ever  influ- 
enced any  body  of  men,**  is  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  Jesuitf^  and 
serves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiarities  in 
their  sentiments  and  conduct 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advanta^  of  the  society  that  its  members 
should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  m  high  rank  or  of  ^reat  power,  the 
desire  of  acc^uiring  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of  their  conduct  with 
greater  facility  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propagate  a  system  of  relaxed  and  pliant 
morality,  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  passions  of  men,  which  justifies 
their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which  authorizes  almost  every 
action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wi.^h  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  Eame  pnnciple  of 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most  zealous  patrons 
of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  niins  of  civil 
government  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Rome  a  jurisdiction  as 
extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  pontiti's  in 
the  Dark  Aires.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  indet^endence  of  eccle- 
siastics on  the  civil  ma^strate.  They  have  published  such  tenets  conceniing 
the  dnty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  counte- 
nanced the  most  atrocious  crimes  and  tended  to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which 
connect  subjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with  which 
it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  tne  Romish  Church  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  considered  it  as  their 
peculiar  function  to  comrMit  the  opinions  and  to  check  the  pi  ogress  of  the 
Protestants.  They  have  ma»le  use  of  eveiy  art  and  have  employed  every 
weapon  against  them.  Thev  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gentle 
or  tolerating  mea^^ure  in  tneir  favour.  They  have  mcessantly  stirred  up 
against  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  they,  from  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions  with  preater  reser\"e  or  liave 
propaj.'ated  them  with  less  success.  Whoever  recollect**  the  events  which 
nave  happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries  will  find  that  the  Jesuits  may 
justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects  arising 
*^  Hl0t.  des  J^snltet,  Iv.  16S-196,  etc  "*  Oompte  renda  p  ir  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  286. 
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from  that  comipt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from  those  extravagant  teneta 
concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit,  which  have 
heen  the  aisgrace  of  the  Church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and  which 
have  hrought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  society.** 

But,  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institution  of  this 
order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  from  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  vouth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attempts  to  establish  colleges  for  the 
reception  of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  universities  in  different 
countries,  it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
acquiring  the  public  favour,  to  suipass  tneir  rivals  in  science  and  industry. 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  tne  study  of  ancient  literature  with  extra- 
ordinarjr  ardour.  This  put  them  upon  various  methods  for  facilitating  the 
instruction  of  youth ;  and  by  the  improvements  which  they  made  in  it  they 
have  contributed  so  much  towards  the  progress  of  polite  learning  that  on  this 
account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jesuits  been 
successful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  literature  :  it  has  produced  likewi^^e 
eminent  masters  in  many  branches  of  science,  and  can  alone  boast  of  a  greater 
number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other  religious  fraternities  taken 
together.'* 

But  it  is  in  the  New  World  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  most 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities  and  have  contributed  most  effectually  to 
the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate  quarter 
of  the  globe  acted  at  first  as  if  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  plunder, 
to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants.  The  Jesuits  alone  made 
humanity  the  object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  bednning  of  the  last 
century  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  province  of  Paraguay,  which 
stretches  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from  the  east  side  of  the 
immense  ridge  of  the  Andes  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men  whe^i 
they  first  begin  to  miite  together,  strangers  to  the  arts,  subsisting  precariously 
by  hunting  or  fishing,  and  nardly  acquainted  with  the  first  prinaples  of  su1> 
ordination  and  government  The  Jesuits  set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to 
dvilize  these  savages.  They  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear 
tame  animals,  and  to  build  houses.  They  brought  them  to  five  together  in 
villages.  They  triuned  them  to  arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  them 
taste  the  sweets  of  society,  and  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  security 
and  order.  These  people  became  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors,  who  have 
governed  them  witn  a  tender  attention  resembling  that  with  which  a  father 

**  EncycIopMie,  art  JAuiUt,  torn.  viii.  613.  dtizens,  the  habit  of  implicit  obedlraoe  to  the 

**  M  d*  Alembert  hat  observed  that  though  will  of  a  superior,  together  with  the  fVequent 

the  Jesuits  have  made  extraordinary  progress  return  of  ihe  wearisome  and  frivolous  dutl  s 

In  erutiition  of  eveiy  species, —though  they  of  the  cloister,  debase  bis  facnltie^  and  ex* 

ran  reclcoD  up  many  of  their  brethren  who  tinguish   that  generosity  of  sentiment  and 

have   been    eminent   matliematiclans,   anti-  spirit  which  qualifies  men  for  tbiniclng  or 

qairies,  and  critics,— though  tbe\-  have  even  feeling  Justly  with  respect  to  what  is  proper 

formed  some  orators  of  reputation,— yfi  the  in  life  and  conduct.    Father  Paul  of  Venice  iii 

order  has  never  produced  one  man  whose  perhaps  the  only  person  educated  in  a  cloister 

mind  was  so  much  enlightenel  with  sound  that  ever  was  altogether  superior  to  Its  preju- 

knowledge  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  philo-  dices,  or  who  viewed  the  transactions  of  men 

sopher.    But  it  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  and  reasoned  concerning  tb^^  Interests  of  so- 

elfect  of  monastic  education  to  contract  and  ciety  with  the  enlarged  sentiments  of  a  ph  • 

fetter  the  human  mind.    The  partial  ^tach-  losopher,  with  the  discernment  of  a   man 

menr  or  a  monk  t  >  the  interrss  of  his  order,  c  'n^'ersAnt  in  aifai'a,  and  with  tht  liberality 

which  is  often  incompatible  with  that  of  other  of  a  gentleman. 
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directs  his  children.  Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits 
presided  over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect 
equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged 
to  labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public  The  produce  of  their 
fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  every  species,  was  deposited 
in  common  storehouses,  from  which  each  individual  received  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution,  almost  all  the  passions 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  society  and  render  the  members  of  it  unhappy  were 
extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen  from  amonfi[  their  countrymen  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  watched  over  the  public  tranqnitiity  and  secured  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  sanguinary  punishments  frequent  under  other  goveniments 
were  unknown.  An  iMmonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  mark  of  infamy,  or,  on 
some  singular  occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufiicient  to  maintain 
good  order  amon^  these  innocent  and  happy  people.'^ 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of  mankind 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  their  order  have  mingled  and  are  discernible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empire,  subject  to 
the  society  alone,  and  which  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its  constitution  and 
police  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominions  over  all  the  southern 
continent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese  in  the  adjacent  settlements  from  acquiring  any  dangerous  in- 
fluence over  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the  province  subject  to  the 
society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  these  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercoui-se  between  their  subjects 
and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements.  They  prohibited  any  private 
trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  their  territories.  When  tney  were 
obliged  to  admit  anj  person  in  a  public  character  from  the  neighbouring 
governments,  they  did  not  permit  him  to  have  any  conversation  with  their 
subjects,  ana  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the  house  where  these 
strangers  resided  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  Jesuit  In  order  to  render  any 
communication  between  them  as  ditficult  as  possible,  they  industriously 
avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  or  of  any  other 
European  language,  but  encouraged  the  different  tribes  which  they  had 
dvilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the  Indian  ton^e,  and  laboured  to 
make  that  the  universal  language  throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  these 
precautions,  without  military  force,  would  have  been  insufficient  to  have 
rendered  their  empire  secure  and  permanent,  they  instructed  their  subjects  in 
the  European  arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  completely  armed  and  r^larly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  as  well  as  magazines  stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Thus  they  established  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed  as  to  be 
formidable  in  a  country  were  a  few  sickly  and  ill -disciplined  battalions  com- 
posed all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.'* 

The  Je-suits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power  during  the  reign  of 
Chades  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  discerned  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress."  But  as  the  order  was  founded 
in  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  nistory.  and  as  the  age  to  which  I  addre^ 
this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  laws  and 

**  Hist,  du  Paraguay, Mr  le  P^re  deCharle-  ->Recaeil  de  toatea  les  Pieces  qui  ont  pa-u 

VDiz,  torn,  it  42,  etc. — Voyage  aa  Peron,  par  sur  lea  Affaires  des  Jesnites  en  Portugal*  toiu. 

hm  0  Joan  et  D.  Ant.  de  Uiloa,  torn.  i.  MO,  i.  p.  7.  etc. 

•Cc   Par..  4to,  1752.  ^*  Cunipte  sendu  par  M.  de  Munclar,  p.  312. 

"  Voyage  de  Juan  et  de  UUoa»  torn.  i.  649. 
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genius  of  this  formidable  body  will  not,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable  to  mv  readers  ; 
especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enablea  me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with 
particular  advantage.  Europe  had  observed,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition 
and  power  of  the  order.  But,  while  it  felt  many  fatal  efi'ects  of  these,  it 
could  not  fully  discern  the  causes  to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was 
unacquainted  with  many  of  the  singular  regulations  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion or  government  of  the  Jesuits,  which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
intri^ie  that  distinguished  its  members  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such 
a  height  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their 
first  institution,  not  to  publish  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  ther  kept 
concealed  as  an  impenetrable  mystery.  They  never  communicated  them  to 
strangers,  nor  even  to  the  ^eater  part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused 
to  produce  them  when  required  by  courts  of  justice ;  '*  and,  by  a  strange  sole- 
cism in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries  autl  orized  or  connived 
at  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  men  whose  constitution  and  laws  were 
concealed  with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reason  for  excluding  them. 
During  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal  and 
France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  mysterious 
volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records  the  principles 
of  their  government  may  be  deUneated.  and  the  sources  of  their  power  in- 
vestigated with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  precision  which  previous  to  that 
event  it  was  impossible  to  attain.'*  But^  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  ot  the  order  with  the  freedom  becoming 
an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less  requisite  in  that  character 
call  on  me  to  add  one  observation^  that  no  class  of  regular  clergy  in  the 
Romish  Church  has  been  more  eminent  for  decency,  and  even  purity,  of 
manners,  than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuits."  The  maxims  of  an 
intriguing,  ambitious,  interested  policy  might  influence  those  who  governed 
the  society^  and  might  even  corrupt  the  heart  and  pervert  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  while  the  greater  number,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  or 
employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was  leit  to  the  guidance  of  those 
common  principles  which  restrain  men  from  vice  and  excite  them  to  what  is 
becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes  which  occasioned  the  niin  of  this  mighty 
body,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  and  effects  with  which  it  has  been  attended 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  though  objects  extremely  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  intelligent  observer  of  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  withm  the 
period  of  this  history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Low  Countries  than  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  Protestants 
pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  select  number  of 
the  divines  of  each  party  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  convention  at 
Frankfort  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  examine  into  the  points 
in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  dero^tory  to  his  right  of  being 
the  supreme  judge  in  controversy  ;  and,  being  convinced  that  such  a  conference 
would  either  be  ineffectual  by  determining  nothing  or  prove  dangerous  by  de- 

''*  Hist,  des  Jeenitesp  torn.  iii.  236,  etc.—  which  ther  have  extracted  fh>in  the  oonstitii- 

Cuxnpte  rendu  par  M.  de  Cbalotaiii,  p.  38.  tionn  of  the  oider,  d»'p<>(«ited  in  their  bands. 

''■•  The  greater  part  uf  my  information  con.  Uosplnian,  a  Frotcstant  divine  of  Znrfch,  In 

cerniiig  the  government  ami  laws  uf  the  order  his  Historfa  Jesnltica,  printed  a.d.  1619,  pul>- 

of  Jesuits  I  have  derived  from  the  reports  of  Ilvhed  a  smaU  part  of  the  it>nrtltntion  of  the 

M.  de  Chalouis  and  M.  de  Monclar.    I  rest  Jesuits*  of  which  by  some  accident  he  had  got 

I  ui  my  narrative,  however,  upon  the  autliority  a  copy,  pp.  13-64. 

even  of  tliese  respectable  magistrates  and  ele-  ^*  Sur  la  Destruction  dee  J^snfteB,  pv  M. 

gant  writers,  but  upon  innumerable  passages  d'Alembeit,  p.  56. 
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tennining  too  much,  he  emplojred  every  art  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, finding  it  more  for  his  mtereet  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify 
Paul,  paid  little  regard  to  his  remonstrauoes.  In  a  diet  held  at  Hafuenau, 
matters  were  ripened  for  the  conference.  In  another  diet  assembled  at  W  orms, 
the  conference  was  be^m,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side,  and  Eckius  on  the 
othei>  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  they  Itad  made 
some  progress,  though  without  concluding  anything,  it  was  suspended  by  the 
emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater  solemnity  in  his 
own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratisbon.  This  assembly  was 
opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  a  general  expectation  that  its  proceedings 
would  be  vigorous  and  decisive.  By  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor 
was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  nominating  the  persons  who  should  manage 
the  conference,  which  it  was  a^eed  should  m  conducted,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
public  disputation,  but  as  a  fnendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckius. 
Gropper,  and  Pfiug  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and 
Pistorius  on  that  of  the  Protestants;  all  men  of  distinguishea  reputation 
among  their  own  adherents,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  moderation,  as 
well  as  desirous  of  peace.  As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the 
emperor  put  into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
divine  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity  and  temper 
as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  (lie  two  contending 
parties.  Gropper,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named  among  the  mana- 
gers of  the  conference,  a  man  of  address  as  well  as  of  erudition,  was  afterwards 
suspected  to  be  the  author  of  this  short  treatise.  It  contained  po($itions  with 
regard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief  articles  in  theology,  which  included  most  of 
the  questions  then  agitated  in  the  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  By  ranging  his  sentiments  m  a  natural  order  and  expressing 
them  with  ^eat  simplicity,  by  employing  often  the  very  words  of  Scripture  or 
of  the  primitive  fathers,  by  softenmg  the  rigour  of  some  opinions  and  explain- 
ing away  what  was  absurd  in  others,  by  concessions  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  and  especiuly  by  banishing  as  much  as  possible 
scholastic  phrases^  those  words  and  terms  of  art  in  controversy  which  serve  as 
badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects,  and  for  which  theologians  often  contend 
more  fiercely  than  for  c^inions  themselves,  he  at  last  framed  his  work  in  such 
a  manner  as  promised  fairer  than  anything  that  had  hitherto  been  attempted 
to  compose  and  to  terminate  religious  dissensions.^' 

But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned  with  such  acute  observation  to- 
wards theological  controversies  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by  any 
gk)8S,  how  artful  or  specious  soever.  The  length  and  eagerness  of  the  dispute 
had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  had  set  their  minds 
at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by  partial  concessions. 
All  the  zealous  Catholics,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
diet,  joined  in  condemning  Groi>per's  treatise  as  too  favourable  to  the  Lutheran 
opinion,  the  poison  of  which  heresy  it  conveyed,  as  they  pretended,  with  greater 
danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree  disguised.  The  rigid  Irotestauts,  espe- 
cially Luther  himself,  and  his  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  for  rejecting 
it  as  an  impious  compound  of  error  and  tnith.  craftily  prepared  that  it  might 
impose  on  tne  weak^  the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.  But  the  divines,  to  whom 
the  examination  of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater 
'deliberation  and  temper.  As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself^  as  well  as  more  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even  altera- 
**  (loUMt..  Ooostit.  Imper.*  IL  p.  183. 
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tionsL  with  re^rd  to  speculative  opinions,  the  disccusion  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either  strikes 
their  imagination  or  affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommodation  about 
these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article  conoemiug  jus- 
tification to  their  mutiuil  satisfaction.  But  when  they  nroceeded  to  points  of 
jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority  of  the  Roman  see  were -con- 
cerned, or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship,  where  every  change  that 
could  be  made  must  be  public  and  draw  the  observation  of  the  people,  them 
the  Catholics  were  altogether  untractable ;  nor  could  the  Churcn  either  with 
safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient  institutions.  All  the  articles  relative 
to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  authority  of  councils,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  many  other  particular,  did  not,  in  their 
nature,  admit  of  any  temperament ;  so  that,  after  labouring  long  to  bring 
about  an  accommocmtion  with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  hu 
endeavours  inetfectual.  Being  impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last 
prevailed  on  the  majority  of  the  members  to  improve  of  the  following  recess : 
'*  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had  appreed  in  the  conference 
should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by  ail ;  that  the 
other  articles  about  which  they  had  differed  should  be  referred  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  general  council,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to  a  national 
synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove  impracticable,  likewise,  to  assemble 
a  synod,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  empire  should  be  called  within  eighteen 
months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judgment  upon  the  whole  controversy ; 
that  the  emperor  should  use  all  his  interest  and  authority  with  the  pope  to 
procure  the  meeting  either  of  a  general  council  or  synod ;  that  in  the  mean 
time  no  innovations  should  be  attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed 
to  gain  proselytes,  and  neither  the  revenues  of  the  Church  nor  the  rights  of 
monasteries  should  be  invaded."  '•  , 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they  termi- 
nated, gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power  which  the  Qermans  had 
assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  determine  matters  of 
controversy,  he  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  invasion  of  his  ri^ts ;  the 
renewing  ot  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national  synod,  which  had 
been  so  often  rejected  by  him  and  his  pr^ecessors,  appeared  extremely 
undutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing  a  diet  composecf  chiefly  of  laymen 
to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith  was  deemed  no  less  criminal 
and  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies  which  they  seemed  zealous  to 
suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  a 
recess  that  considerably  abrid^  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  tim& 
As  they  murmured  loudly  against  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  eeeds  of 
discontent  in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  ctodaration  in  the  most 
ample  terms,  exempting  them  from  whatever  they  thought  oppressive  or 
injurious  in  the  rec^  and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full  possession  of  all  the 
privileges  which  they  had  ever  enjoyed. '• 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situation  of  the 
emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  crant  them. 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  out  near  at 
hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  Protestants 
an  might  force  them,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the  French 
king,  from  whom  at  present  they  were  much  alienated.  The  rapid  progress  of 
the  Turks  in  Hungary  was  a  more  powerful  and  urgent  motive  to  that  modera- 

"  Sleld. ,  267,  etc.— Pal  lav.,  lib.  Iv.  c  1 1 ,  p.  '•  Slrtd.,  283.  —  Seckend.,  36S.  —  Damont, 

136.— F.  Paul,  p.  86.— Seckend.,  Ub.  iU.  256.         Corps  Diplom.,  iv.  p.  U.  3LU. 
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tion  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great  revoltttion  had  happened  in  that 
kingdom :  John  Zapol  Scaepns,  having  chosen,  as  has  heen  related,  rather  to 
possess  a  tributary  kingdom  than  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity  to  which  he 
Lad  bMn  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of  his  mighty  protector  Solyman, 
wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  left  him  only  the 
precarious  possession  of  the  r&it  But,  being  a  i>rinoe  of  pacific  qualities^  the 
frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or  of  his  ^rtisans  among  the  Hungaiians, 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  greatly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on 
th^e  occasions  of  calling  in  the  Turk^,  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his 
masters  rather  than  auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  these  distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for  culti- 
vating the  arts  and  enjovin^  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly 
came  to  an  agreement  witn  his  competitor  on  this  condition :  that  Ferdinand 
should  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Hunc^.  and  leave  him  during  life  the 
unmolested  possession  of  Uiat  part  of  the  ningaom  now  in  his  power,  but  that 
upon  his  demise  the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should  devolve  upon  Ferdiiuwd.** 
As  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then  far  advanced  m  life,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  seemed  very  favourable  to  Ferdinand.  But>  soon  after,  some 
of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to  prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their 
throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  celibacy  bv  marrying 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sigismond,  king  of  Poland.  John  had  the  satisfac- 
tion before  his  aeath.  which  happiened  within  less  than  a  year  after  his 
marriage,  to  see  a  son  oom  to  inhent  his  kingdom.  To  him,  without  regarding 
his  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  which  he  considered,  no  doubt,  as  void  upon  an 
event  not  foreseen  when  it  was  concluded,  he  bequeathed  his  crown,  appointini^ 
the  queen  and  George  Marti  nuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  guardians  of  his  son  ana 
resents  of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians  immediately 
acknowledged  the  yoimg  prince  as  king,  to  whom,  in  memory  of  the  founder 
of  their  monarchy,  they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen.** 

Ferdinand,  though  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  event,  resolved 
not  to  abandon  the  kingdom  which  he  flattered  himself  with  having  acquired 
by  his  compact  with  John.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  queen  to  claim  pos- 
sesion, and  to  olFer  the  province  of  Transylvania  as  a  settlement  for  her  son, 
I  reparing  at  the  fiame  time  to  assert  his  right  by  force  of  arms.  But  John 
had  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons  who  had  too  much  spirit  to  ^ive 
\\\)  the  crown  tamelv,  and  who  possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  defend  it  Tlie 
queen  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to  her  own  sex  added  a  masculine  courage, 
ambition,  and  magnanimity.  Martinuzzi^  who  had  raised  himself  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  life  to  his  present  dignity,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
who  hj  the  extent  as  well  as  variety  of  their  talents  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior 
part  in  bustling  and  factious  times.  In  discharging  the  functions  of  his 
ecclesiastical  oftice  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity. 
In  civil  transactions  he  discovered  industry,  dexterity,  and  boklness.  During 
war  he  laid  aside  the  cassock  and  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  scimetar 
and  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatious,  and  as  pliant  as  any  of  his  country- 
men. Amidst  all  these  different  and  contradictory  forms  which  he  could 
assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  authority  was  conspicuous. 
From  such  persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to  expect  He 
soon  perceived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  recovering  Hungary. 
Having  levied  for  this  purpose  a  considerable  body  of  Germans,  whom  his 
partisans  among  the  Hungarians  joined  with  their  vassals,  he  ordered  them  to 
march  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  adhered  to  Stephen.  Martinnzzi, 
**  IfltiuDbaffil  Hist  Hang.,  lib.  xil.  p.  136.  •'  Jovli  Hist.,  lib.  zxzlx.  p.  339,  a,  «tc. 
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unable  to  make  head  against  such  a  powerful  anny  in  the  field,  Batifiedhinndf 
with  holding  out  the  towns,  all  of  which,  especially  Buda,  the  place  of  greatest 
consequence,  he  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  defence ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  sent  ambassadors  to  tiolymau,  beseeching  him  to  extend  towirdB 
the  son  the  same  imperial  protection  which  had  so  lon^  maintained  the  father 
on  his  throne.  The  sultan,  though  Ferdinand  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
thwart  this  negotiation,  and  even  offered  to  accept  of  the  Hungarian  crown  on 
the  same  ignominious  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottcnnan  Porte  by 
which  John  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of  advantage  from  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  young  king  that  he  mstantly  promised  him  his  protection ; 
and,  commanding  one  army  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hungary,  he  himself 
folk>wed  with  another.  Meanwhile^  the  Qermans,  hoping  to  terminate  the 
war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  whidi  the  king  and  his  mother  were  shut  op, 
liad  fonued  the  siege  of  Buda.  Martinuzzi,  bavins  drawn  thither  the  strength 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  wiui  such  oourage  and  skill  as 
allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  relief.  They  uistantly 
attacked  the  Genuans,  weakened  by  fatigue,  diseases,  and  desertion,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.*' 

Solyman  soon  after  joined  his  victorious  troops,  and,  being  weary  of  so  man^ 
expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  of  dominions  which  were  not  his 
own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  this  alluring  opportunity  of  seizing  a  kingdom 
while  possessed  by  an  infant  under  the  guardfianship  of  a  woman  and  a  pr  est, 
he  allowed  interested  considerations  to  triumph  with  too  much  facility  over 
the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  What  he  pumned 
ungenerously  he  obtained  by  fraud.  Having  y^revailed  on  the  queen  to  send 
her  son,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  seeing,  into  his  camp,  and  having 
at  the  same  time  mvited  the  chief  of  the  nobility  to  an  entertainment  there, 
while  they,  suspecting  no  treachery,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  mirth  and 
jollity  of  tne  feast,  a  select  band  of  troope,  by  the  sultan's  orderR,  seized  one 
of  the  gates  of  Buda.  Being  thus  master  of  the  capital,  of  the  king^s  poson, 
and  of  the  leading  men  among  the  nobles,  he  eave  orders  to  conduct  tne  queen, 
together  with  her  son,  to  Transylvania,  which  province  he  allotted  to  them, 
and,  appointing  a  basha  to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers, 
annexed  Hungary  to  the  Ottoman  einpira  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the 
unhappy  queen  had  no  influence  to  change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuza 
either  resist  his  absolute  and  uncontrolfiible  command  or  prevail  on  him  to 
recall  it" 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand^  he  was  $o 
unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyman  with  a  fresh 
representation  of  his  rignt  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  a  renewal  of 
his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  to  pay  for 
it  an  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn.  The 
sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  mieht  prescribe  what  terms 
he  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  proflered  conditions  fo  unbecoming  his 
own  dignity^  declared  that  he  would  not  suspend  the  operations  of  war  unlets 
Ferdinand'  instantly  evacuated  all  the  towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hungary 
and  consented  to  the  imixnition  of  a  tribute  upon  Austria  in  order  to  reimburse 
the  sums  which  his  presumptuous  invasion  of  Hungaiy  had  obliged  the  Otto- 
man Porte  to  expend  in  defence  of  thai  kingdom.** 

In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  Hungary.  As  the  unfortunate  events  there 
had  either  happened  before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  or  were 

■■  lotoanbAffll  Hint.  Hang.,  lib.  xiv.  p.  150.        2476,  «tr. 
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dreaded  at  that  time,  Charies  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  and  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  Germans  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready  to  break  into  the 
empire,  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  expect  any  vigorous  assistance  either 
towards  ^e  recovery  of  Huncary  or  the  defence  of  the  Austrian  frontier  unless 
be  courted  and  satisfied  the  rrotestants.  By  the  concessions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  he  gained  this  pouit ;  and  such  liberal  supplies  both  of  men  and 
money  were  voted  for  carrym^  on  the  war  against  the  Turks  as  left  him  under 
little  anxiety  about  the  secnnty  of  Germany  during  the  next  campaie;n.** 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  aiet  the  emperor  set  out  for  Italy. 
As  he  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  intercoune  with  the  pope ;  but 
nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  metliod  of  composing  the 
lelicioiis  disputes  in  Gennany,  between  two  princes  whose  views  and  interes^ts 
with  r^pard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so  opposite.  The  pope's 
^Mleavoors  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord  between  Charles  and  Francis,  and 
to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which  threatened  to  break  out  suddenly 
into  open  hostility,  were  not  more  successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely  at  that  time  on  the  ereat 
enterprise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers  that  he  listened  with  little 
attention  to  the  pope's  schemes  <5r  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  his  army 
and  fleet.** 

Alffiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  Turkish  empire  to 
which  Barbarossa  had  subjected  it.  Ever  since  he.  as  captain  basha,  com- 
manded the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  govemea  by  Hascen* Aga,  a  rene- 
gado  eunuch,  who  by  passing  through  every  stat'on  in  the  corsair's  service 
had  acquired  such  experience  in  war  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  a  station  which 
reauired  a  man  of  tned  and  daring  coura^  Hascen,  in  order  to  show  how 
wdl  he  deserved  that  dignity,  carried  on  his  piratical  depredations  against  the 
Christian  states  with  amazuig  activity,  ana  outdid,  it  possible,  Barbarossa 
himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
greatljT  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and  such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast 
of  Spain  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  distances, 
and  of  keeping  guards  constantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  descry  the  approach  of 
his  squadrons  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents.*'  Of  this 
the  emperor  had  received  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects, 
who  represented  it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  nis  powef  and  becoming 
his  humanity  to  reduce  Algiers,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  reoentade  of  all  the  freebooters,  and  to  exterminate  that  lawless  race, 
the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  b^r  their  en- 
treaties, and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  last  expedition  into  Africa,  Char^  before  he  left  Madrid,  in 
his  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  had  issued  orders,  both  in  Spain  and  Italjr*  to 
prepare  a  fleet  and  arm^  for  this  purpose.  No  oiange  in  arcumstances  since 
that  time  could  divert  him  from  tliis  resolution  or  prevail  on  him  to  turn  his 
arms  towards  Hnncary;  though  the  success  of  tne  Turks  in  that  countij 
seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his  presence  there ;  though  many  of  his 
most  faithful  adherents  in  Germany  urged  that  the  defence  of  the  empire 
ought  to  be  his  first  and  peculiar  care  ;  though  such  as  bore  him  no  good  will 
ridiculed  his  preposterous  conduct  in  flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand, 
that  he  mi^ht  go  in  quest  of  a  remote  and  more  ignoble  foe.  But  to  attack 
the  sultan  m  HonganT)  how  splendid  soever  that  measure  might  appear,  was 
an  undertaking  wnich  exceeded  his  power  and  was  not  consistent  with  his 
interest.    To  draw  troops  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country 

"*  SleM.,  3SS.  "•  Suidoval,  Hist.,  torn.  11.  29».  "  Jovii  Hlit.,l!b.  zl.  p.  266. 
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80  distant  as  Hun|pury,  to  provide  the  vast  apparatus  necessary  for  transport- 
ing thither  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  a  regular  arm^,  and  to 
push  the  war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  waslittle  prospect  of  bringing  it  to 
an  issue  daring  several  campaigns  were  undertaking  so  expen^ve  and  un- 
wieldy as  did  not  correspond  with  the  low  condition  of  the  emperor's  treasury. 
While  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  king,  who  would  not  have 
allowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to  go  unimproved. 
Whereas  the  African  ezpeaition,  the  preparations  for  which  were  already 
finished,  and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed,  would  depend  upon  a 
single  enbrt,  and,  besides  the  securitv  and  satisfoction  which  the  success  of  it 
must  nve  his  subjects,  would  detain  nim  during  so  short  a  sfMioe  that  Francis 
could  nardlv  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  his  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and  with  such 
determined  obstinacy  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or  to 
Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  hira  not  to  expose  his  wnole  armament  to  almost 
unavoidable  destruction  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous  coast  of 
Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season  ot  the  year  and  when  the  autumnal  winds 
were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  boaVd  Dorians  galleys  at  Porto- Venere, 
in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon  found  that  this  experienced  sailor  had  not 
judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with  which  he  was  so  well  aoqoainted ; 
for  such  a  storm  arose  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he 
reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  But,  as  his  courage  was 
undaunted  and  his  temper  often  inflexible,  neither  the  remonstrances  of  the 
pope  and  Doria,  nor  the  danger  to  which  be  had  already  been  exposed  by  dis- 
regarding their  advice,  had  any  other  etfect  than  to  confirm  him  in  his  fatal 
resolution.  The  force,  indeed,  which  he  had  collected  was  such  as  might  have 
inspired  a  prince  less  adventurous,  and  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  hors&  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mostly  veterans, 
together  with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
nooility^  fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  attending  him  in  his  favourite 
expedition,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  which  they  l^Iieved  he  was  going 
to  reap ;  to  these  were  added  a  thousand  soldiers  sent  from  Malta  by  the  order 
of  St  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  gallant  knights. 

The  vova^e  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast  was  not  less  tedious  or  full 
of  hazard,  than  that  which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached  the 
land,  the  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  vehemence  of  the  winds  would  not  permit  the 
troops  to  disembark.  But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity, landed  them  without  opposition,  not  far  irom  Algiers,  and  immediately 
advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  army,  Hascen  had  only 
eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  partly  natives  of  Africa  and 
partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  however,  a  fierce  and  hau^ty 
answer  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But,  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers, 
neither  his  desperate  courage  nor  consummate  skill  in  war  could  have  long 
resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which  had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  oi 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  had  reduced  Tunis  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours 
to  save  it 

But,  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  drQadfiij 
calamity,  and  one  against  wmch  human  prudence  and  human  efforts  availed 
nothing.  On  the  second  day  after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had  time  for 
anything  but  to  disperse  some  light-armed  Arabs  who  molested  his  troops  on 
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their  inarch,  the  clouds  hegan  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to  appear  with  a 
fierce  and  threatening  aspect  Towards  evening,  rain  began  to  fall,  accom- 
panied with  a  violent  wind ;  and,  the  rage  of  the  tempest  increasingly  during 
the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  htid  brought  nothing  ashore  but  their  arms, 
remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury,  without  tents,  or  shelter,  or  cover  of  anj 
kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not  lie  down  on  it ;  their 
camp,  being  in  a  low  situation,  was  overflowed  with  water,  and  they  sunk  at 
every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud ;  while  the  wind  blew  witn  such  impMstuosity 
that  to  prevent  their  falling  they  were  obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the 
ground  and  to  support  themselves  by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too 
vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested. 
About  the  dawn  of  morning  he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who,  having  been 
screened  from  the  storm  under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A 
body  of  Italians  who  were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  i>ost  behind 
them  discovered  greater  courage,  but,  as  the  rain  had  extinguished  their 
matches  and  wet  their  |>owder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and,  having  scarcely 
strength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obliged  to 
advance  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreading  such  general 
consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at  kut  m  good 
order. 

But  all  feeling  or  reemembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  affecting  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea 
appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element  is 
capable ;  all  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their  safety 
and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors,  some  dashins^ 
against  each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many  forced  ashore,  and 
not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves,  in  less  than  an  hour  fifteen  ships  of  war  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  transports,  with  eight  thousand  men,  perished ;  and  such 
of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea  were  murdered  without 
mercy  by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as  they  reached  land.  The  emperor  stood  in 
silent  anguish  and  astonishment  beholding!;  this  fatal  ei^ty  which  at  once 
blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success  and  buried  m  the  depths  the  vast  stores  which 
he  had  provided  as  well  for  annoying  the  enemv  as  for  subsisting  his  own 
troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  tnem  any  other  assistance  or 
relief  than  by  sending  some  troops  to  drive  away  the  Aram  and  thus  delivering 
a  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cniel  fate  which  their 
companions  had  met  with.  At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  some 
hopes  that  as  many  ships  might  escape  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the 
army  from  perishing  by  famine  and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But 
these  were  onlv  hopes :  the  approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  dark- 
ness ;  and.  it  being  impossible  for  the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had 
outlived  the  storm  to  send  any  intelligence  to  their  companions  who  were 
ashore,  they  remained  during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and 
uncertainty.  Next  day,  a  boat,  despatched  by  Doria,  made  shift  to  reach 
land,  with  information  that,  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during 
fifty  years*  knowledge  of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  e^ual  in  fierceness 
and  Larror,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  bear  away  with  his  shattered  ships 
to  Cape  Metafuz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky  was  still 
lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  ail  speed  to  that  p^.ace,  where  the 
troops  could  reemoark  with  greater  ease. 
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Whatever  comfort  this  inteHigenoe  afforded  Charles,  from  heim  assured  that 
part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  ana  perplexity  in 
which  it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metafuz  was  at  least  three 
days'  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  provisions  which  he  had  brought 
ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  his  soldiers,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  were  hardly  able  tor  such  a  march,  even  in  a  friendly  ooantnr ;  an(L 
being  dispirited  by  a  succession  of  haroships  which  victory  itself  would 
scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  undergo  new 
toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was  such  as  allowed  not  one  moment  for 
deliberation,  nor  left  it  in  the  least  doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were 
ordered  instantly  to  march,  the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  being  placed 
in  the  centre ;  such  as  seemed  most  vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  mmt  and 
rear.  Then  the  sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  began  to  appour  more 
manifestly  than  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  ail  those  which  they 
had  already  endured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  then'  arms ; 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  through  deep  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  sank  down  and  died ;  many  perished  bv  famhie,  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  flesh  of  horses,  killed 
by  the  emperor' s  order  and  distributed  among  the  several  battalions ;  mauy 
were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by  the  excessive  rains 
that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin ;  not  a  few  were  killed  by  the 
enemy,  who,  during  the  greatest  part  of  their  retreat  alarmed,  harassed,  and 
annoyed  them  night  and  day.  At  b»t  they  arrived  at  Metafuz ;  and,  the 
weather  being  now  so  calm  as  to  restore  their  communication  with  the  fleet, 
they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  provision  and  cheered  with  the  prospect  of 
safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities  the  emperor  discovered  great 
qualities,  many  of  which  a  long-continued  flow  of  prosperity  had  scarcely 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuous  for  firm- 
ness and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and  com- 
passion. He  endured  as  great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier ;  he  exposed  his 
own  |)erBon  wherever  danger  threatened :  he  encouraged  the  desponding,  ?isited 
the  sick  and  wotmded,  and  animated  all  by  his  words  and  example.  When 
the  army  embarkifl,  he  was  among  the  last  who  left  the  shore,  although  a 
body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great  distance,  ready  to  fall  on  the  rear.  By 
these  virtues  Charles  atoned  in  some  degree  for  his  obstinacy  and  presumption 
in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to  his  subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  end  here ; 
for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board  than  a  new  storm  arising,  tboueh 
less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleets  and  obliged  them,  sepaiately, 
to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  first  reacli ;  thus 
spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  aJl  tiie  circumstances  of  aKra- 
vation  and  horror  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
suggested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great  dangers,  and  bang 
forcei?  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa,  where  he  was  obliged  bv  contrary 
winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last  in  Spain,  in  a  condition  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  had  returned  from  his  former  expedition 
against  the  infidels.*' 

■*  Cftrol.  V.  Exp^ditfo  ad  Argyriam,  per       p.  269,  etc.— Vera  y  Znfilga,  Tida  de  Onloi 
Kicoltium  VniagnoDem  Eqaitcm  Khodium,       V.,  p.  83.— Sandoval,  Hist.,  U.  SSS,  tfto. 
ap.  Scardium,  ▼.  iL  3«6.^Jovii  Ulat.,  Ub.  zl. 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  unfortunate  enterprise 
a^iust  Algiers  vere  great ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  augmented  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
encouraged  FrancLs  to  hegin  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
resolved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce  as  the  motives  of  this 
resolution  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  theauchv  of  Milan  or  the  emperor's 
disingenuity  in  violating  his  repeated  promises  witn  regard  to  the  restitution 
of  that  country.  The  former  might  nare  been  a  gocS  reason  against  con- 
cluding the  truce  of  Nice,  but  was  none  for  breaking  it ;  the  latter  could  not 
be  ur^  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much  as  the  emperor's  want  of 
integrity.  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of  one  of  the  imperial  generals 
furnished  him  with  a  reason  sufficient  to  justify  his  taking  arms,  which  was 
of  greater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  as  would  have  roused  him  if 
he  iiad  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for  war.  Francis,  by  signing 
the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice  without  consulting  Solyman,  gave  (as  he  foresaw) 
great  offence  to  that  haiighty  monarch,  who  considered  an  alliance  with  him 
as  an  honour  of  which  aCnristian  prince  had  cause  to  be  proud.  The  friendly 
interview  of  the  French  king  with  the  emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such 
extraordinary  appearances  of  union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the 
reception  of  Charles  when  he  passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the 
Low  Countries,  induced  the  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last 
forgotten  their  ancient  enmity  in  order  tnat  they  might  form  such  a  general 
confederacy  against  the  Ottoman  power  as  had  been  long  wished  for  in  Chris- 
tendom and  often  attempted  in  vain.  Charles,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  these  suspicions,  by  instructing  his  emissaries  at 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  Sol;rman  held  any  intel- 
ligence, to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire  that 
their  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits  would  be  the  same  for  the  future.'  It 
was  uot  without  difficulty  that  Francis  effaced  these  impressions ;  but  the 
address  of  Rincon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the 
manifest  advantage  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  nouse  of  Austria  in 
'  Mim.  de  Bibier.  torn.  i.  p.  602. 
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concert  ivith  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  banish  his 
suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  ever. 
Rinc3n  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  scheme 
of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
against  the  common  enemy.  Solj[man,  having  lately  concluded  a  peace  with 
that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  the  good  oHices  of  Rincon 
had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  allure  the  senate  by  such 
advantages  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French  monarch,  might  over- 
balance any  scruples,  arising  either  from  decency  or  caution,  that  could  operate 
on  the  other  side.  Francis,  warmly  approving  of  this  measure,  despatched 
Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and,  directing  him  to  go  bv  Venice  along  with 
Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he  appointed  his  ambassador  to  that  republic, 
empowered  them  to  ne^tiate  the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solymtti 
h:ul  sent  an  envoy  for  the  same  purpose.*  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  g|Ovemor 
of  the  Milanese,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attempting  and 
executing  the  n)ost  atrocious  designs,  got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and 
destinations  of  these  ambassadors.  As  he  knew  how  much  his  master  wished 
to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was 
to  retard  the  execution  of  his  measures,  he  employed  some  soldiers  belon£[inff 
to  the  garrison  of  Pa  via  to  lie  in  wait  for  Rincon  and  Fregoso  as  they  sailea 
down  the  Po,  who  murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants  and  seized 
their  papers.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  committed 
during  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  against  persons  held  sacred  by  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  the  unnappy  fate  of  two  servants  whom 
he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes  by 
their  death,  and  every  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  indig- 
nation which  this  insult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  excited.  He  exclaim»l 
loudly  against  Guasto,  who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  all  the  infamy  of 
assa<«sination  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance,  as  the  ambassadors 
had  left  their  instructions  and  otner  papers  of  consequence  behind  them,  now 
boldly  denied  his  being  accessory  in  anj  wise  to  the  crime.  He  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  reparation  for  an  indignity  which 
no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  or  pusillanimous  soever,  could  tamely  endure ; 
and  when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to  set  out  on  nis  African  expedition, 
endeavoured  to  put  niin  off  with  an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the 
courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness  of  the  inuir^,  the  spirit  of 
moderation  with  which  ne  had  applied  for  redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the 
emperor  in  di-^re^rding  this  lust  request 

Notwithstanding  the  confiaence  with  which  Guasto  asserted  his  own  inno- 
cence, the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his  pro- 
testations ;  and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  procured  at 
length,  by  his  industry  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transaction, 
with  the  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted  almost 
to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  the 
public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  complaints  were  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  well  founded ;  and  the  steps  which  he  took  towards  renewing 
hostilities  were  ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition  or  resentment,  but  to  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  crown.* 

However  just  Francis  might  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so  much 
to  that  as  to  neglect  the  proper  precautions  for  gaining  other  allies  besides 
the  sultan,  by  whose  aid  he  might  counterbalance  the  emperor's  superior 
power.    But  nis  negotiations  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  very  little 

'  HIat.  di' Venei,  41  Paruta,  iv.  135.        *  Mem.  de  Bellaj'.  367.  etc.-JoTii  Hist ,  lib.  xl.  26$. 
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saccess.  Henry  YIIL,  eagerly  bent  at  that  time  npon  schemes  af^inst  Scot- 
'  land,  which  he  knew  would  at  onoe  dissolve  his  union  with  France,  was  in- 
clinable rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor  than  to  contribute  in  any 
degree  towards  favouring  the  operations  against  him.  The  pope  adhered 
inviolably  to  his  ancient  system  of  neutrality.  The  Venetians,  notwithstand- 
ing Solyman's  solicitations,  imitated  the  pope's  example.  The  Qermans, 
satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  found  it  more  their 
interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  etni>eror ;  so  that  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  monarchs  of  the  south,  and  the  duke  of 
Cleves.  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about  the  possession  of  Gueldres, 
were  the  only  confederates  whom  Francis  secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the 
two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and  the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  incon- 
siderable, that  he  gained  little  by  their  allianc& 

But  Francis  by  vi^^rous  efforts  of  his  own  activity,  supplied  every  defect 
Being  afllicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper  which  was  the  effect  of  his 
irregular  i)lea8ures'and  which  prevented  his  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  applied  to  business  with  more  than  his  usual  in- 
dustry. The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attention  to  his 
afiatrs  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  whom  he  had 
hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness  being  sharpened  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  false  steps  into  which  he  had  hitely  been  oetrayed.  as  well  as  the 
insults  to  which  he  nad  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom  ne  had  usually 
placed  the  greatest  confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change  in  his  temper, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he  disgraced  Montmorency  him- 
self, who  had  long  directed  affairs,  as  well  civil  as  military,  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  his  master ;  and. . 
Francis  being  fond  of  showing  that  the  fall  of  such  a  powerful  favourite  did 
not  affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  administration,  this  was  a  new  motive 
to  redouble  his  oiligence  in  preparing  to  open  the  war  by  some  splendid  and 
extraordinary  effort 

He  accorcungly  brought  into  the  field  five  anuies.  One  to  act  in  Luxem- 
bourg^, under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  as 
his  instructor  in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  commanded  by  the  dauphin, 
marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van  Rossem.  the 
marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of  Oleves,  had  Brabant 
allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourtn,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Venddme  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  of  Flanders.  The  last,  con- 
sisting of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was  destined  for  the  Admiral 
Annebaut  The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were  appointed  to  command  where 
the  chief  exertions  were  intended  and  the  greatest  honour  to  he  reaped  ;  the 
army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty  thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  Nothing  appears  more  surprising  than  that  Francis  did  not 
pour  with  these  numerous  and  irresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises,  and  that  he 
should  choose  rather  to  turn  ahnost  his  whole  strength  into  another  direction 
and  towards  new  conquests.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he 
had  met  with  in  his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  with  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  dominions,  had 
gradually  abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  countir,  and 
made  him  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  anoSier  quarter.  At  the 
same  time  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerful  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army  a&embled 
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to  opijose  him,  as  might  enable  him  to  recover  poflseesion  of  the  ooontry  of 
liouasillon,  lately  dismembered  from  the  French  crown,  before  Charles  coiUd  ' 
bring  into  the  field  any  foroe  able  to  obstruct  his  profi;re88.  The  necessity  of 
supporting  his  ally  the  duke  of  Cleves.  and  the  hom  of  drawing  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers  out  of  Germany  by  iiis  means,  determined  him  to  act  with 
vigour  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign  much  abont  the 
same  time,  the  former  laying  siege  to  Perpiguan,  the  capital  of  Rou8silk>ii, 
and  the  latter  entering  Luxembourg.  The  duke  of  Orleans  pushed  his  opera- 
tions with  the  ^eatest  rapidity  aiM  success,  one  town  failing  after  another, 
until  no  place  in  that  lan;e  duchy  remained  in  the  emperor's  hands  but 
Thionville.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  of  overrunning  the  adjacent  provinces 
with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stoppeid  short  in  this  career  of 
victory.  But,  a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor  nad  detennined  to  hazard 
a  battle  in  order  to  save  Peroiguan,  on  a  sudden  the  duke,  prompted  br 
youthful  ardour,  or  moved,  pernaps,  by  jealousy  of  his  brother,  whom  ne  both 
envied  and  hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest,  and  hastenea  towards  Rous- 
silloiu  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the  glory  of  the  victory. 

Ou  his  departure,  some  of  hid  troops  were  disbanded,  others  deserted  their 
colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  remained 
inactive.  By  this  conduct^  which  leaves  &  dishonourable  imputation  either  on 
his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only  renounced  whatever 
he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promising  commencement  of  the  campaigu, 
but  gave  the  enemy  an  importunity  of  recovering,  before  the  end  of  soniiuer, 
all  the  conquests  which  he  had  gained.  On  the  Bpanish  frontier,  the  emperor 
was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might 
.have  endangered  his  kingdom.  Perpignan,  though  pooriy  fortified  and 
briskly  attacked,  having  oeen  laigely  supplied  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions by  the  vigihuoe  of  Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and  so  vigorously  bv 
the  duke  of  Alva,  the  persevering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  ad- 
mirably for  such  a  service,  that  at  last  the  French,  after  a  si^^  of  three 
'  months,  wasted  by  diseases,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of 
success,  relinquished  the  undertaking  and  retired  into  their  own  ooimtry.* 
Thus  aJl  Francis's  mighty  preparations,  either  from  some  defect  in  his  onn 
conduct  or  from  the  supenor  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no 
efiects  which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  efforts,  or  sinch  as  gratified 
in  any  degree  his  own  hopes  or  answered  the  expectation  of  Europe.  The 
only  solid  advantage  of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  few  towns  in 
Piedmont,  which  Bellay  gained  rather  by  stratagem  and  address  than  by  fone 
of  arms.* 

The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably  exhausted  by  sodi 
great  but  indecisive  efforts,  discovering  no  abatement  of  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity, employed  all  their  attention,  tned  every  expedient,  and  turned  them- 
selves towards  every  quarter,  in  order  to  acquire  new  allies,  together  with  such 
a  reinforcement  of  stren|i[th  as  would  give  tnem  the  superiority  in  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  the  terror  and  resentment  of  tlie 
Spaniards  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their  country,  prevailed  on  the  cortfs 
01  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  subsidies  with  a  more  liberal  hand  thAii 
usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed  a  large  sum  from  John,  king  of 
Portugal,  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his  r^iayment,  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  Molucca  Isles  in  Uie  East  Indies,  with  the  gainful  commerce  of  predous 

*  SlgotiU  Vita  A.  Dorte,  p.  1191.  •  Ibi<l.,  It.  SlS.—M^m.  de  BeUar,  387,  dc 
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spices  which  that  seqnestered  corner  of  the  giohe  yields.  Not  satisfied  with 
tois,  he  n^otiated  a  marriace  between  Phiup,  his  onlj  son,  now  in  bis  six- 
teenth year,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the 
most  opulent  prince  in  Europe,  gave  a  lar|^  dower ;  and,  having  likewise  per- 
suaded the  cortes  of  Ani£on  and  Valencia  to  recognize  Philip  as  the  heir  of 
these  crowns,  he  obtained  from  them  the  donative  usual  on  such  occasions.' 
These  extraordinary  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  forces 
in  Spain  that  he  could  detach  a  great  body  into  the  Low  Countries  and  yet 
reserve  as  many  as  were  suliicient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  government  of  it 
to  his  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany.  But,  how  attentive 
soever  to  raise  the  f ands  lor  carrying  on  the  war,  or  eager  to  gmsp  at  auy 
uew  expedient  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  accept  of 
an  overture  which  Paul,  knowing  his  necessities,  artfuUy  threw  out  to  him. 
That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  less  sagacious  to  discern  than  watchful  to  seize 
opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  solicited  him  to  grant  Octavio,  his 
^ndchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being  his  son- 
m-Iaw,  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  return  for  which  he  promised 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  wouJd  have  gone  for  towards  snppl;ring  all  his  present 
exigencies.  But  Charles,  as  well  from  unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  of 
80  much  value,  as  from  disgust  at  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join 
in  the  war  against  France,  rejected  tne  proposal.  His  dissatisfaction  with 
Paul  at  that  juncture  was  so  ereat  that  he  even  refused  to  approve  his 
alienating  Parma  and  Placentia  nom  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  settling 
them  on  his  son  and  grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As  no 
other  exnedient  for  raising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remained,  he 
consentea  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels 
of  Florence  and  Leshorn;  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  large 
present  from  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independ- 
ence, and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  of 
Tuscany.' 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
been  negligent  of  objects  more  distant j  though  no  less  important,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Henry  VIII.,  from  which  he 
derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantages  than  from  all  his  other  preparations. 
Several  slight  circumstances,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  had  begun 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  that  monarch  from  Francis,  with  whom  he  nad 
been  for  some  time  in  close  alliance ;  and  new  incidents  of  greater  moment  had 
occurred  to  increase  his  disgust  and  animosity.  Henry,  desirous  of  establish- 
ing a  uniformity  in  reli^on  in  both  the  British  kingdoms,  as  well  as  fond  of 
making  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions,  had  formed  a  scheme  of  persuading 
his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scots,  to  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  to  ado^it 
the  same  system  of  reformation  which  he  had  introduced  into  England.  This 
measure  he  pursued  with  his  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  making  such 
advantageous  offers  to  James,  whom  he  considered  as  not  over-scnipubusly 
attached  to  any  religious  tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.     Wm 

E repositions  were  accordingly  received  in  such  a  manner  that  he  flattered 
imself  with  having  gained  ms  point  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing 
how  fatal  the  union  of  their  sovereign  with  England  must  prove  both  to  their 

*  Fmeras,  ix.  238,  24i.— JovU  Htot.,  lib.  Jorll  Hist.,  lib.  zllli.  p.  301.— Vita  dl  Cos. 
sUl.  298.  6.  Medici  da  Baldini,  p.  34. 

'  Adriaiw,  iMoria,  I.  196.-aeid.»  312.— 
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own  power  and  to  the  established  system  of  religion,  and  the  partisans  of 
France,  no  less  convinced  that  it  would  pat  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that 
crown  upon  the  public  councils  of  Scotland,  combined  together,  and,  by  their 
insinuations,  defeated  Henry's  scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected 
it  to  have  taken  effect.*  Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disai)pointment,  which 
he  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the  French  as  tot  he  levity  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  subdue  the  kingdom, 
since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship  of  its  kin^.  At  the  same  time,  his 
resentment  against  Francis  quickened  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor, 
an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other  coiud  be 
to  offer  it  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
negotiations  with  Charles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Mary,  his  only 
daughter,  an  infant  of  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this  event  Henry  altered  at 
once  his  whole  system  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and,  abandoning  all  thoughts 
of  conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advantageous  as  well  as  more 
practicable,— a  union  of  that  kingdom  by  a  marriage  between  Edward,  his  only 
son,  and  the  young  queen.  But  here,  too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition from  the  French  faction  in  Scotland,  which  b^gan  to  b^r  itself  in 
order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The  necessity  of  crushing  this  party  among  the 
Scots,  and  of  preventing  Francis  from  furnishing  them  any  effectual  aid, 
confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of  breaking  with  France,  and  pushed  him  on 
to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

In  this  league  were  contained,  first  of  all,  articles  for  securing  their  future 
amity  and  mutual  defence ;  then  were  enumerated  the  demands  which  they 
were  respectively  to  make  upon  France ;  and  the  plan  of  their  operations  was 
fixed,  if  lie  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfaction.  They  agreed  to  require 
that  Francis  diould  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with  Sblyman,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  Christendom,  but  also  that  he  should 
make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that  unnatural  union  had  occasioned ; 
that  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to  the  emperor ;  that  he  should  desist  im- 
mediately from  hostilities,  and  leave  Charles  at  leisure  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy  oi  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  he  should  immediately  pay  the  sums 
due  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  his  hands  as  security  to  that  effect.  If 
within  forty  days  he  did  not  comply  with  these  demands,  they  then  enpiged 
to  invade  France  each  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horsey 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  recovered  Bui^undy,  toother 
with  the  towns  on  the  Sonime,  for  the  emperor,  and  Normandy  and  Gnienne, 
or  even  the  whole  realm  of  France^  for  Henry.^*  Their  heralds,  accordingly, 
set  out  with  these  haughty  requisitions ;  and,  though  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  France,  the  two  monarchs  held  themselves  fully  entitled  to  execute 
whatever  was  stipulated  in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part»  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparins^  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  Having  early  observed  symptoms  of  Henry's  dis^t  and  aliena- 
tion, and  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  ineffectual,  he 
knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to  expect  that  open  hostilities  would  quickly 
follow  upon  this  cessation  of  friendship.  For  this  reason  he  redoubled  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid  as  might  counterbalance  the 
great  accession  of  strength  which  the  emperor  would  receive  by  his  alliance 
with  England.  In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two  ambassadors  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  first  to  Venice,  and  then 
to  Constantinople,  Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain  of 
foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  rai^  to  this  important  station,  to  which  he 
*  Hirt.  of  Soot.,  vol.  i.  p.  68,  etc.  '*  Rjiii«r,  zlv.  f  68.— Herb^  3S8. 
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was  recommended  by  BeU*j,  who  bad  trained  him  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 
aud  made  trial  of  his  taleuts  and  address  on  several  occasions.  Nor  did  he 
belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  courage  and  abilities.  Hastening  to  Con- 
stantinople, without  r^rding  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  urged 
his  master's  demands  with  such  boldness,  and  availed  himself  of  ever^  circum- 
stance with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed  all  the  sultan's  difficulties. 
As  some  of  the  bashas,  swayed  either  by  their  own  opinion  or  influenced  by 
the  euiueror's  emissaries,  who  had  made  their  way  even  into  this  court,  had 
declarea  in  the  divan  a^nst  acting  in  concert  with  France,  he  found  means 
either  to  convince  or  silence  them."  At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Barba- 
rossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  to  regulate  all  his  operations  by  the 
directions  of  the  French  king.  Francis  was  not  equally  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary  rigour  with 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  punish  such  of  his  subjects  as  nad  embraced 
the  Protestant  opinions,  in  order  to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own 
zeal  lor  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  wai 
liable  from  his  confederacy  with  the  Turks,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier 
between  him  and  such  of  the  Germans  as  interest  or  inclination  would  have 
prompted  most  reeulily  to  join  him."  His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the 
emperor  he  derived  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions  from  the  contiguity  of  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  from  the  extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  FranccL  which 
exempted  him  from  all  the  delays  and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever 
popuuu:  assemblies  provide  for  the  expenses  of  government  by  occasional  and 
trng/Bl  subsidies.  Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  with 
vigour  and  rapidity,  while  those  of  tne  emperor,  unless  when  quickened  by 
some  foreign  supply  or  some  temporary  expedient,  were  extremely  slow  and 
dilatory. 

Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  the 
field  in  the  Low  Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy.  which  he  determuied  to  keep 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of  Hainault,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fortified 
with  great  cara  Turning  from  thence  to  the  right,  he  entered  the  duchy  of 
Lnxembouig,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defenceless  state  as  in  the  former  year. 
While  be  was  thus  employed,  the  emperor,  having  drawn  together  an  army 
composed  of  all  the  different  nations  subject  to  his  government,  entered  the 
temtories  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  had  vowed  to  inflict  exemplary 
vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and  situation  were  similar  to  that  of 
Robert  de  la  Mark  in  the  first  war  between  Charles  and  Francis,  resembled 
him  fikewise  in  his  fate.  Unable,  with  his  feeble  army,  to  face  the  emperor, 
who  advanced  at  the  head  of  forty-four  thousand  men,  he  retired  at  his 
approach  ;  and  the  imperialists,  being  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  imme- 
diate]/ invested  Duren.  That  town,  though  gallantly  defended,  n-as  taken  by 
asMuft,  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced 
to  ashe^  This  general  example  of  severity  struck  the  people  of  the  country 
w'th  such  general  terror  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable 
of  rosbtanoe,  sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor,  and.  before  a  body  of  French 
detached  to  his  assistance  could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  was  obliged  to 
make  his  submission  to  Charles  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  admitted 
lito  the  imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with  eight  of  his  principal 
subjects^  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  allowed  him  to  remain  in  that 
ignominious  posture,  and,  eyeing  him  with  a  haughty  and  severe  look,  without 
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deig^inff  to  answer  a  single  word,  remitted  him  to  bis  ministers.  The  con- 
ditions, nowever,  which  they  prescribed  were  not  so  rigorous  as  he  had  reason 
to  have  expected  after  such  a  reception.  He  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
alliance  with  France  and  Denmark ;  to  resign  all  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy 
of  Gueldres  ;  to  enter  into  perpetual  amity  with  the  emi)eror  and  king  of  the 
Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all  his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored, 
except  two  towns,  which  the  emperor  kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privil^es  as 
a  prince  of  the  empire.  Not  long  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sinoerity  of 
his  reconcilement,  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  oaughters  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand.*' 

Having  thus  chastised  the  presumption  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  detached  one 
of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  considerable  province  which  lay  contiguous  to  tiiem,  Charles 
advanced  towards  Hainauft  and  laid  si^  to  Landrecy.  There,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  his  alliance  with  Henry,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand  English,  under 
8ir  John  Wallop.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  veteran  troops  commanded  by 
De  la  Lande  and  Dess^.  two  officers  of  reputation,  made  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Frauds  approached  with  all  his  forces  to  relieve  that  place ;  Charles  covered 
the  siege  ;  both  were  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe 
expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had  continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a 
battle  between  two  great  armies,  led  by  their  respective  monarchs  in  person. 
But  the  ground  which  separated  their  two  camps  was  such  as  put  toe  dis- 
advantage manifestly  on  nis  side  who  should  venture  to  attacl^  and  neither  of 
them  chose  to  run  that  risk.  Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  in  order  to  draw 
the  enemy  into  the  snare  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  with  admirable 
conduct  and  equal  ^ood  fortune,  threw  first  a  supplv  of  fresh  troops,  and  then 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
success,  withdrew  into  winter  quartern '^  in  order  to  prevent  his  army  fiom 
being  entirely  ruined  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

Diuring  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  French 
king  with  great  punctuality.  He  himself  marched  into  Hungary  with  a 
numerous  army ;  and,  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no  great  effort  to 
feave  a  country  ^hich  Charies,  by  employing  his  own  force  aeunst  Francis, 
seemed  wilUng  to  saciifice.  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  body  of  troops  to 
oppose  his  progress.  He  besieged,  one  after  another.  Quinque  Boclesise,  Alba, 
and  Gran,  the  three  most  con.<tiaerabIe  towhs  in  the  kingdom  of  whidi  Ferdi- 
nand had  kept  possession.  The  first  was  taken  by  storm ;  the  other  two 
surrendered  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small  comer  excepted,  was  snbiected 
to  the  Turkish  yoke.*^  About  the  same  time,  Barbaroesa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and,  coasting  along  the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a 
descent  at  Reggio,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and,  advancing  from  thence 
to  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
ignorant  of  his  destination,  and  tilled  with  terror,  b^gan  to  fly  with  sadi 
general  precipitation  that  tne  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted,  if  they 
had  not  resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paulin,  the  French  envoy,  assuring 
them  that  no  violence  or  injury  would  he  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
alliance  with  the  kin^  his  master.'*  From  Ostia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to  Mar- 
seilles, and,  being  joined  by  the  French  fieet  with  a  body  of  land-forces  on 
board,  under  the  Count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the  house  d 
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Bourlx)!),  they  directed  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat  of  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  of  Savoy.  There,  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, the  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  of  Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction 
against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  displayed.  The  town,  how- 
ever, was  bravely  defended  against  their  conibinea  force  by  Montfort,  a 
Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stooda  general  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
great  loss,  oef ore  he  retired  into  tlie  castle.  That  fort  situated  upon  a  rock,' 
on  which  the  artillery  made  no  impression,  and  which  could  not  be  under- 
mined, he  held  out  so  long  that  Doha  had  time  to  approach  with  his  tleet.  and 
the  marquis  del  Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Milan.  Upon 
intelligence  of  this,  the  French  and  Turks  rai^^ed  the  siege ; "  and  Francis  nad* 
not  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  infamy  which  he  drew  on 
himself  bv  calling  in  such  an  auxiliaiy,  more  pardonable 

From  tne  smallprogress  of  either  party  dnnng  this  campaign,  it  was  obvious 
to  what  a  length  the  war  might  be  drawn  out  between  the  two  princes,  whose 
power  was  so  eonally  balanced,  and  who  by  their  own  talents  or  activity  could 
so  vary  and  multiplv  their  resources.  The  trial  which  they  had  now  made  of 
each  other's  strength  might  have  taught  them  the  imprudence  of  persisting  in 
a  war  wherein  there  was  greater  appearance  of  theur  distressing  their  own 
dominions  than  of  conquering  those  of  their  adversary,  and  should  have  dis- 
posed both  to  wish  for  peace.  If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  intluenced  by 
considerations-  of  interest  or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have 
been  the  manner  in  which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  ani- 
mosity which  mingled  itself  in  all  their  quarrels  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  and 
implacable  that  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it  they  disregarded  everything 
else,  and  were  infinitely  more  solicitous  how  to  hurt  each  other  than  how  to 
seciure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No  sooner,  then,  did  the 
season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  auv  attention 
to  the  pope's  repeated  enaeavonrs  or  paternal  exhortations  to  re-establish  peace, 
they  bi^an  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next  year  with  new  vigour,  and 
an  activity  increasing  with  theur  hatred.  Charles  turned  his  chief  attention 
towards  gaining  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  for- 
midable out  unwielav  strength  of  the  Germanic  body  against  Francis.  In 
order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief  transactions  in  that  country  since  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  m  the  year  1541. 

Much  aliout  the  tune  that  assembly  broke  iip,  Maurice  succeeded  his  father 
Henry  in  the  government  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged  to  the 
Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  prince,  then  only  in  his 
twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  b^HU  to  discover  the  great 
talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished  part  in  the  attairs 
of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  administration,  he  struck  out 
into  such  a  new  and  singular  path  as  showed  that  he  aimed  from  the  beginning 
at  something  great  and  uncommon.  Though  zealously  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant opinions,  both  from  education  and  principle,  he  refuf>ed  to  accede  to 
the  league  of  Smalkalde,  bein§  determined,  as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  religion,  which  was  the  original  object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to 
entangle  himself  in  the  political  interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had 
given  rise.  At  the  same  time,  foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde,  and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  roost  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  contest,  instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other 
Protestants  expressed  of  all  the  emperors  designs,  he  affected  to  place  in  him 
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an  unbounded  confidence,  and  courted  his  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
When  the  other  Protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either  declined  assisting  Ferdi- 
nand in  Hungary,  or  afforded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marchei 
thither  in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  courage. 
From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  during  the  last 
cafnpaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  his 
dexterity  in  all  miUtary  exercises,  together  with  his  intrejjidity,  which  courted 
and  delighted  in  dan^r,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  m  the  field  than  hi.<i 
great  abilities  and  insinuating  address  won  upon  the  emperor's  confidence  and 
favour.**  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared  extraordinary  to  those  who 
held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerniikg  religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to 
pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  begAu  to  discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his 
cousin,  the  elector  of  Saxony.  This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so  fatal  to 
the  elector,  had  almost  occasioned  an  open  runture  between  them  ;  and  soon 
after  Maurice's  accession  to  the  government  tney  both  took  arms  with  equal 
rage  upon  account  of  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  iurisdiction  over  a  ptAtvj 
town  situated  on  the  Moldau.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding 
to  action  by  the  mediation  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice 
bad  married,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  of 
Luther." 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  extremely  irritated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  Protestants  at  the  £et  of  Ratisbon,  was  so  warmly 
solicited  on  all  hands,  bv  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity  or  designs  he  suspected,  to  summon 
a  general  council,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer  calling  that 
assemblv.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expectations  of  great 
efiects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  m  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it.  He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original  resolution  of  holding 
it  in  some  town  of  Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  retainers  to 
his  court,  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could  repair  to  it  without  difficulty 
or  expense,  he  mifi;ht  influence  and  even  direct  all  its  proceedingi.  This  pro- 
position, though  often  rejected  by  the  Germans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  at  the 
diet  held  at  Spires,  in  the  year  1542,  to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it 
gave  no  greater  satisfaction  than  formerly,  he  empowered  him,  as  a  last  con- 
cession, to  propose  for  the  place  of  meeting  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tvrol,  subject 
to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  (}ermany  and 
Italy.  The  Oathohc  princes  in  the  diet,  after  riving  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  council  might  have  been  held  with  greater  advanta^  in  Ratisbon,  Cologne 
or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  at  lengtn  induced  to  approve  of 
the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  Protestants  unanimously  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  thev  would  pay  no  regard  to  a  council 
held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire,  called  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  in 
which  fie  assumed  the  ri^t  of  presiding.'* 

The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  objections,  published  the  bull 
of  intimation^  named  three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his  legates,  and  appointed 
them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  1st  of  November,  the  day  ne  had  fixed  for 
opening  the  council  But  if  Paul  had  desiretl  the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sin- 
cerely as  he  pretended,  he  would  not  have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time 
for  calling  it.  Instead  of  that  general  union  and  tranquillity  without  which 
the  deliberations  of  a  council  could  neither  be  conducted  with  security  nor 
attended  with  authority,  such  a  fierce  war  was  just  kindled  between  the 

"  SWd  .  .1i7.-seck.,  Hb.  HI.  371.  38«.  428.  "  Slcld.,  301.-Seck.,  lib.  ML  283. 

**  Sleid..  2»2.-Seck..  lib.  lU.  403. 
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emperor  and  Francis  as  rendered  it  inmoasible  for  the  ecdesiastics  from  many 
parts  of  Europe  to  resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remained 
several  months  in  Trent ;  but,  as  no  person  appeared  there  except  a  few  pre- 
lates from  tiie  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  tlie  Church,  recalled 
them  and  prorogued  the  coimcil** 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
German  Protestants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive 
at  th^r  conduct  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence.    In 
the  same  diet  of  Spires  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disrespectful 
terms  against  assembling  a  council  at  Trent^  Ferdinand,  who  depended  on 
their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  not  only  permitted  that  protestation  to 
be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed  in  their  favour  all  the 
emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever  they  demanded 
for  their  further  seciuity.    Amon^  other  particulars,  he  granted  a  suspension 
of  a  decree  of  the  imperial  chamber  a£;ainst  the  city  of  Goslar  (one  of  those 
which  had  entered  mto  the  league  of  Smalkaide)  on  account  of  its  having 
seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  within  its  domains,  and  enjoined  Henry, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  carry  that  decree  into 
execution.    But  Henr^,  a  furious  bigot,  and  no  less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all 
his  undertakings,  contmuing  to  disquiet  the  people  of  Goslar  by  his  incursions, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  that  they  miffht  not  suffer  any 
member  of  the  Smalkaldic  body  to  be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces,  de- 
clared war  in  form  against  Henry,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping 
him  entirely  of  his  dominions,  drove  him  as  a  wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in 
the  court  of  Bavaria.    By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  tlian  sudden, 
they  filled  all  Germany  with  dread  of  their  ^ower,  and  the  confederates  ot 
Hmalkalde  appeared,  by  this  first  effort  of  their  arms,  to  be  as  ready  as  they 
were  able  to  protect  those  who  had  joined  the  association.** 

Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
gress which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  leagiie  of  Smalkaide 
took  a  solemn  protest  against  the  imperial  chamber,  and  declined  its  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  future,  b^use  that  court  had  not  been  visited  or  reformed 
according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon,  and  continued  to  discover  a  most  indecent 
partiality  in  all  its  j)roceedings.  Not  long  after  this  they  ventured  a  step 
uu'ther,  and,  protestmg  against  the  recess  of  a  diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  which 
provided  for  toe  defence  of  Hungary,  refused  to  funiish  their  contingent  for 
that  purpose  unless  the  imperial  chamber  were  reformed  and  full  security  were 
granted  them  in  every  point  with  regard  to  religion." 

Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  had  proceeded,  and  such 
their  confidence  in  tiieir  own  power,  when  the  emperor  returned  from  the  Low 
Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Spires.  The 
respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  affairs  which  were 
to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assemblv  extremely  full.  All  the  electors,  a 
great  number  of  princes,  ecclesiastical  ana  secular,  with  the  deputies  of  most 
of  the  cities,  were  present  Charies  soon  perceived  that  this  was  not  a  time 
to  ott'end  the  jealous  spirit  of  the  Protestants  by  asserting  in  any  high  tone  the 
authority  ana  doctrines  of  the  Church,  or  by  abridging  in  the  smallest  article 
the  liber^  which  they  now  enjoyed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  expected 

"  F.  PiRiil,  p.  97.— Sl«4d.,  396.  Henr.  Bninsw.  «b  liaden  cdlto,  ap.  Scanlliim, 
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any  support  from  them,  or  wished  to  preserre  Germany  from  intestine  dis- 
orders while  he  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war.  he  most  soothe  them  by  new 
concessions  and  a  more  ample  extension  of  tneir  religious  privileges.  He 
b^n,  accordingly,  with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land^ve  of 
Hesseu  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party :  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in 
their  favour,  and  granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured 
himself  from  any  danger  of  opposition  on  their  part  Having  gained  this 
capital  pomt,  he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  f reedouL  He 
be^n  by  representing  his  own  zeal  and  unwearied  efforts  with  regard  to  two 
things  most  essential  to  Christendom,— the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in 
order  to  compose  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  unhappily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  providing  some  proper  means  for  checking  the  formidable 
progress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed  with  deep  regret  that  his 
pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  bv  the  unjustitiable  ambition  of 
the  French  king,  who,  having  wantonly  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe, 
which  had  been  so  lately  extinguished  by  the  truce  of  Nice,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  fathers  of  the  Chiurch  to  assemble  in  council  or  to  deliberate  with 
security,  and  obli^  him  to  employ  those  forces  in  his  own  defence  which  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  himselfj  as  well  as  more  honour  to  Christendom,  be 
woidd  have  turned  against  the  infidels ;  that  Francis,  not  thinking  it  enough 
to  have  called  him  on  from  opposing  the  Mahometans,  had,  with  unexampled 
impiety,  invited  them  into  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and,  joining  his  arms  to 
theirs,  had  openly  attacked  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  member  iSt  the  empire :  that 
Barbarossa's  fleet  was  now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  i»'aiting  onl^  the 
return  of  spring  to  carry  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  of  some  Christian 
state ;  that  in  such  a  situation  it  was  foll^  to  think  of  distant  expeditions 
against  the  Turk,  or  of  marching  to  oppose  Ins  armies  in  Hungary,  whue  such  a 
powerful  ally  received  him  into  tiie  centre  of  Europe  and  gave  him  footins 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  be  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  ana 
most  imminent  danger  first  of  all,  ana,  by  humbling  the  power  of  France,  to 
deprive  Solyman  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  unnatui-al  con- 
federacy formed  between  him  and  a  monarch  who  still  arrogated  the  name  of 
Most  Cnristian ;  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against  the  French  kiiiff  and  the  sultan 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  thing,  and  that  every  aavantage  gained 
over  the  former  was  a  severe  and  sensible  blow  to  the  latter.  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  concluded  with  demanding  their  aid  against  Francis,  not 
merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  wxly  or  of  him  who  was  its  n^td, 
but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infidels  and  a  public  enemy  to  the  Christian 
name. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  invectiye  of  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  the  Romans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  sultan  in 
Hungary,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatal  necessity  imposed  on  his  brother 
of  employing  his  arms  against  France.  When  he  had  finisned,  the  ambassador 
of  Savoy  gave  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's  operations  at  Nice,  and  of  the  ravages 
which  he  nad  committed  on  that  coast.  All  these,  added  to  the  general  indig- 
nation which  Francis's  unprecedented  union  with  the  Turks  excited  in  Europe, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  diet  as  the  emperor  wished,  and  dispo^^ed  most 
of  the  members  to  grant  him  such  effectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The 
ambassadors  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  bounds  of  the  empire ;  and  the  apology  which 
they  pubdshed  for  their  mastei',  vindicating  his  aKance  with  Solyman  by 
examples  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  practice  of  Christian  princes,  was  little 
rsgardsd  by  aitn  who  were  irritated  already,  or  prejudiced  again,  t  him  to  such 
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H  de^preeas  to  b6  incapaUe  of  allowiog  their  proper  weight  to  any  Mrgaments 
in  hi8  behalf. 

Such  being  the  faTOurable  disj^tion  of  the  Germans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothii^  could  now  obstruct  bis  gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at  but  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  Protestant^  wnich  he  determined  to  quiet  b^  granting 
eveiTthing  that  the  utmost  soliatude  of  these  passions  could  desire  for  the 
security  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  he  consented  to  a  recess  whereby 
all  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  Protestants  were  suspended : 
a  council,  either  general  or  national,  to  be  assembled  in  Germany,  was  declared 
necessary  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the  Church ;  nntil  one  of  the.se 
should  be  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible), the  free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  authorized ; 
the  imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  to  give  no  molestation  to  the  Protestants, 
and  when  the  term  for  which  the  present  judges  in  that  court  were  elected 
should  expiry  persons  duly  qualified  were  then  to  be  admitted  as  members, 
without  any  distinction  on  account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  indulgence,  the  Protestants  concurred  with  the  other  members  of 
the  diet  in  declaring  war  against  Francis,  in  the  name  of  the  empire ;  in  voting 
the  emperor  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  to  be 
maintamed  at  the  public  expense  for  six  months,  to  be  employed  agaiast 
France ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  diet  propoeed  a  i>oll*tax,  to  be  levied 
throu^out  all  Germany  on  every  person  without  exception,  for  the  support  of 
the  war  against  the  Turks. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  mmnte  and  intricate 
detail  of  particulars  necessary  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a 
nnmerous  and  divided  assembly  to  such  a  successful  period,  negotiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who,  though  he  had  hitherto  ner- 
formed  nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  amance  with  Francis,  had 
it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of  that 
monarch.**  At  the  same  time^  he  did  not  neglect  proper  applications  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts  against  their 
common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  aooomplish  this ;  for  sudi 
events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the  most  violent  pitch 
of  resentment  against  Francis.  Havins  concluded  with  the  parhameut  of 
Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  nis  son  and  their  voung  queen,  by 
which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  effecting  the  union  of  the  two  kin^oms, 
which  had  been  long  desired,  and  often  attempted  without  success  by  his  pre- 
decessors, Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-mother,  Cardinal  Beatoun,  and  other 
partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break  off  the  match,  but  to 
alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friendship  of  England  and  to 
strengthen  its  ancient  attachment  to  France.  Henry,  however,  did  not 
abanaon  an  object  of  so  much  importance ;  and  as  the  humbling  of  Francis, 
besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge  upon  an  enemy  who  had  disappointed  a 
favourite  measure,  appeured  the  most  effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots 
to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager 
to  accomplish  this  that  he  was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could 
propose  to  be  attempted  against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly, 
which  they  concerted  was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must 
have  ruined  France  in  the  first  plac^  and  would  have  augmented  so  pro- 
digiously the  emperor's  power  and  territories  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  libenies  of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losing  time  in  besieging  t)ie 
••  9a  Mont.  «»riM  PlploB.,  Um.  It.  p.  it.  p.  SY4. 
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frontaer  towns,  to  adyance  directly  towards  the  interior  pio>vinoes  and  to  join 
their  forces  near  Paris.'* 

Francis  stood  alone  in  onposition  to  aQ  the  enemies  whom  Charles  was 
mastering  against  him.  Solyman  had  been  the  only  aUy  who  did  not  desert 
him ;  but  the  assistance  which  he  had  received  from  him  nad  rendered  him  so 
odious  to  all  Christendom  that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
of  his  friendship  than  to  become  on  that  account  the  object  of  general  detesta- 
tion. For  this  reason  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon  as  winter  was  over, 
wha  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople. As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces  of  so  many  powers  com- 
bined against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that  defect  by  despatch,  which 
was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of  them  in  taking  the  field.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  Count  d'Enguien  invested  Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont 
which  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  the  imperial  general,  having  snrfirised  the 
former  year,  considered  as  of  so  much  impK>rtance  that  he  had  fortified  it  «( 
great  exi>enae.  The  coont  pushed  the  siege  with  such  vigour  that  Guasto, 
fond  of  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no  other  way  of  saving  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it 
He  b^n  his  march  from  Milan  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  intention,  it  was  soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  Enguien,  a 
gallant  and  enterprising  younc:  man,  wished  passionately  to  try  the  fortune 
of  a  battle ;  his  troops  desirea  it  with  no  less  ardour ;  out  the  ])eremptory 
injunction  of  the  king  not  to  venture  a  general  en^pgeraent,  flowiiu^  from  a 
prudent  attention  to  the  present  situation  of  aftiurs,  as  well  as  nom  the 
remembrance  of  former  disasters,  restrained  him  from  venturing  upon  it 
Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon  Carignan  when  it  was  just  ready  to  yield,  and 
eager  to  distinguish  his  command  by  some  memorable  action,  he  despatched 
Monluc  to  court  in  order  to  lay  before  the  king  the  advantages  of  fighting  the 
enemy,  and  the  hopes  which  he  had  of  victory.  The  king  referred  the  mattO' 
to  hk  privy  council ;  all  the  ministers  declared,  one  after  another,  i^gainst 
fiffhting,  and  supported  their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausible^ 
While  they  were  aeUverin^  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  ana  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience  to 
speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfactipn  with  what  he  heard,  that  Fnuida, 
mverted  with  his  appearance,  called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  conld  offer  in 
reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general  Upon 
this,  Monluc,  a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage,  represented 
the  good  condition  of  the  tnx^s,  their  eageniess  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  toother  with  the  everlasting  infamy 
which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the  French  arms ;  and  he 
urged  his  arguments  with  such  a  lively  impetuosity  and  sach  a  flow  of  military 
eloquence  as  gained  over  to  his  opinion  not  only  the  king,  naturally  fond  of 
danng  actions,  but  several  of  the  counciL  Francis,  catching  the  same  enthu- 
siasm which  had  animated  his  troops,  suddenly  started  up,  and,  having  lifted 
his  hands  to  heaven  and  implored  tlie  divine  protection,  he  t»en  addrsBsed 
himself  to  Monluc:  ''Go,"  says  he,  ''return  to  Piedmont^  and  fight  in  the 
name  of  God."  ■• 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given  Enguien  leave  to  fight  the 

,  imperialists  than  such  was  the  martial  ardour  of  the  gallant  and  high-spirited 

p^antlemen  of  that  age  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted,  every  person  desirous 

.  pf  reputation  or  papable  of  service  hurrying  to  Piedmont,  in  order  to  share,  as 

volunteers,  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  toe  action.    Encouraged  by  the  arrival 

"  Herbert,  34S^H4m.  4e  Belli^.  44S.  "*  Mtewlres  de  M oaloc. 
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of  80  many  brave  officers,  Bitfoien  immediately  prepared  for  battle ;  nor  did 
Guasto  decline  the  combat  The  number  of  cavalry  was  almost  equal,  but  the 
imperial  infantry  exceeded  the  French  by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They 
met  near  Oerisoles,  in  an  open  (>]ain,  which  afforded  to  neither  any  advantage 
of  ground,  and  both  had  full  tmie  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The 
shock  was  such  as  mu^ht  have  been  expected  between  veteran  troops^  violent 
and  obstinate.  The  French  cavalry,  rushing  forward  to  the  chai^ge  with  their 
usual  vivacity,  bore  down  everything  that  opposed  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  steittdy  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  Sfwinish  infantry  having  forced 
the  body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense, 
ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that  critical 
moment  Quasto,  enm;ed  in  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  afraid  of  udling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whose  vengeance 
he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fr^goso^  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  forgot  to  order  a  laifie  body  of  reserve  to  advance ;  whereas 
Bnguien,  with  admirable  courage  and  equal  conduct,  supported,  at  the  head  of 
his  gens  d'armes,  such  of  his  battalions  as  bc^gan  to  yield ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  who  hM  been  victorious  wherever  they 
ionght,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards.  This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that 
followed  was  contusion  and  slaughter.  The  manims  del  Gnasto,  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  escaped  only  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victoiy  of  the 
French  was  complete,  ten  thousand  of  the  imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  con- 
siderable number,  witli  all  their  tents,  ba^age,  and  artillery,  taken.  On  the 
part  of  the  conqueror^  their  ioy  was  without  alloy,  a  few  only  being  lolled, 
and  among  these  no  ofiioer  of  distinction.*^ 

This  splendid  action,  besides  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  attended, 
delivered  France  from  an  imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with  which 
Gnasto  bad  intended  to  invade  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
where  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor  regular  forces  to  oppose  his 
progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue  the  victory  with  such 
vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  it  mignt  have  yielded ;  for  though 
the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless,  Uiough  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  long  murmured  under  the  ngour  of  the  imperial  govemmoit^  were  ready 
to  throw  orf  the  yoke,  though  JBuiguieo,  flushed  with  success,  ur|^ed  the  kinff 
to  seize  this  happy  opportimitv  of  recovering  a  country  the  acauisition  of  which 
had  been  long  nis  favourite  object  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  king  of  England 
were  preparing  to  break  in  upon  tne  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous 
armies,  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
nfety,  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  of  Bnguien's  best  troops  to  be  employed 
in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Engitien's  sul^equent  operations  were  of  conse- 
quence so  lanj;uid  and  inoonsideFable  that  the  reduction  of  Carignan  and  some 
other  towns  m  Piedmont  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his  great  Tictory  at 
Oerisoles."* 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  field,  but  he  appeared,  towards 
the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous  and  better 
appointed  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  aeainst  France.  It  amounted 
almost  to  fifty  thousand  men ;  and.  part  of  it  havinj^  reduced  Luxembourg 
and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherumds  bdore  he  himself  joined  it,  he  now 
uuupched  with  the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Champagne.  Charles,  accord- 
^ing  to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of  Bn^^d,  ought  to  have  advanced 
directly  towards  Paris ;  and  the  dauphin,  who  commanded  the  only  army  to 
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which  Fr»nei8  trusted  for  the  secarity  of  his  dommions  in  that  quarter,  iras  in 
no  condition  to  oppose  him.  But  the  success  with  which  the  French  had 
defended  Provence  in  the  year  1536  had  taught  them  the  most  effectual  method 
of  distressing  an  invading  enemy.  Champagne,  a  country  abounding  more  in 
vines  than  corn,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  great  army ;  and  before  the 
emperor's  approach,  whatever  could  be  of  any  use  to  his  troops  had  been 
carried  oif  or  destroyed  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  oe  master  of 
some  j)]aces  of  strength,  in  order  to  secure  the  convoys  on  which  alone  he  now 
perceived  that  he  must  depend  for  subsistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier 
towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence  that  he  hoped  it  woidd  not  be  a  work  either 
of  much  time  or  difficulty  to  reduce  them.  Accordingly,  Ligny  and  Commercy. 
which  he  first  attacked ,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance,  fie  then  in  vested 
8t  Disier,  which,  though  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Mame,  was 
destitute  of  everything  necessary  for  sustaining  a  si^ie.  But  the  Gonnt  de 
8ancerre  and  M.  de  n  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  eenerously  threw  thenv^elves  into  the  town  and  under- 
took to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  emperor  soon  found  how  capable 
they  were  of  making  j;ood  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  to  take 
the  town  without  besieging  it  in  form.  This,  accordingly,  he  undertook ;  and, 
.  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  m  which  he  had  once 
engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inconsiderate  obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  complete  long 
before  the  emperors ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  tne  one  hand,  to  encounter 
alone  ^e  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling,  on  the  other,  that  his 
troops  should  remain  inactive,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  chastising  the 
Scots,  by  sending  his  fleet,  together  with  a  considerablepart  of  his  infantry, 
under  the  earl  oi  Hertford,  to  invade  their  country.  Hertford  executed  his 
commission  with  yigour,  plundered  and  burned  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  laid 
waste  the  adjacent  country,  and  re-embarked  his  men  with  such  topatch  that 
they  joined  their  sovereign  soon  after  his  landing  in  France.**  When  Henir 
arrived  in  that  kingdom,  he  found  the  emperor  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Si 
Disier ;  an  ambassador,  however,  whom  he  sent  to  con^tulate  the  English 
monarch  on  his  safe  arrival  on  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  march,  in  terms 
of  the  treaty,  directly  to  Paria  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill 
example  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  tiieir  confederacy  with  exactnera,  that 
Henry,  observing  him  employ  his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  own 
behoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some  places 
that  lay  conveniently  for  nimself .  Without  paying  any  regard  to  the  emperor's 
remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  BouloMgne,  and  commanded  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  to  press  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  which  had  been  b»nm  before  his 
arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction  with  some  English  tioops. 
While  Cbaries  ana  Henry  showed  such  attention  each  to  his  own  interest,  they 
boUi  neglected  the  common  cause.  Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence 
requisite  towards  conducting  the  great  plan  that  they  bad  formed,  they  early 
discovered  a  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  which  by  degrees  begot  distrust 
and  ended  in  open  hatred.** 

By  this  time  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industry,  drawn  together  an  army 
capable,  as  well  from  the  number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops,  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as  general, 
prudently  declining  a  battle^  the  loss  of  whicn  would  have  endangered  the 
kini^dom,  satisfied  nimself  with  harassing  the  emperor  with  his  light  troops, 
cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  country  around  him.    Though 
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eztremelj  distreaed  by  these  operations,  Charles  still  pressed  the  si^;e  of  St. 
Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  astonishinc  fortitude  and  conduct 
He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repolsing  the  enemy  in  tnem  all ;  and,  undismayed 
even  by  the  death  of  his  brave  associate  De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-baU,  he  continued  to  show  the  same  bold  countenance  and  obstinate 
resolution.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out 
some  time  longer,  when  an  artifice  of  Granvelle's  induced  him  to  surrender. 
(That  crafty  politician,  having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the 
duke  of  Quise  used  in  communicating  intelligence  to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter 
in  his  name,  authorising  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highlj 
satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  thought  it  mipnident  to  hazard  a  liattle  for  his 
relief.  This  letter  he  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could  raise 
no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then  he  obtained 
such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and,  among  other^ 
a'  cessation  of  hostilities  for  eu^ht  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  bound 
himself  to  open  the  gates  if  Frands  during  that  time  did  not  attack  the  im- 
perial army  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  the  town.*'  Thus  Sancenr^  by  detain- 
ms  the  emperor  so  long  before  an  inconsiderable  place,  afforded  his  sovereign 
full  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and,  what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an 
ofl^oer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  acquired  the  glory  of  having  saved  his 
country. 

As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Champi^e ;  but  Sancerre's  obstinate  resistance  had  damped  his  sanguine 
hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  seriously  to  reflect  on  what  he 
might  expect  before  towns  of  greater  strength  and  defended  by  more 
numerous  garrisons.  At  the  same  time,  the  procuring  subsistence  for  his 
army  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  increasea  in  proportion  as  he 
withdrew  forther  from  his  own  frontier.  He  had  lost  a  peat  number  of  his 
best  troops  in  the  siege  of  St  Disier,  and  many  fell  daily  m  skirmishes,  which 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid,  though  they  wasted  his  army  insensibly, 
without  leading  to  any  decisive  action.  The  season  advanced  apace,  and  he 
had  not  yet  the  command  either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  or  of  any 
such  considerable  town  as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemrs  country. 
Great  arrears  too  were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of 
mutinying  for  their  pay,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them. 
All  these  considerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace  which 
a  Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister  the  queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.  In  consequence  of 
this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began  their  conferences 
in  Cluiusse,  a  small  village  near  Ch&lons.  At  the  same  time,  Charles,  either 
from  a  desire  of  making  one  great  final  effort  against  France,  or  merely  to  gain  a 
pretext  for  deserting  bis  aJW  and  concluding  a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambas- 
sador formally  to  require  Henrjr.  according  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty, 
to  advance  towards  Paris.  While  he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited 
the  issue  of  the  conferences  at  Chaussd,  he  continued  to  march  forward, 
though  in  the  utmost  distress  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a 
fortunate  motion  on  his  part,  or  through  some  neglect  or  treachery  on  that  of 
the  French,  he  surprised  first  Esperney,  and  then  Ch&teau-Thierry,  in  both 
which  were  considerable  magazines.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these 
towns,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  two  days'  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the 
nands  of  the  enemy,  than  that  grjoat  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of 
any  violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  consternation. 
**  BnntAn*,  tMt.  tL  M9. 
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The  inhabituita,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been  already  at  their  gates,  fled  in  the 
wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children  down 
the  Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans  and  the  towns  upon  the  Loire.  Francis 
himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  other  event  during  his  rei^, 
and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  his  rival  would  enjoy  m  insulting 
his  capital  as  of  the  danger  to  which  the  kin^om  was  exposed,  could  not 
refrain  from  erring  out,  in  the  first  emotion  of  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  "  How 
dear,  0  mv  Qoa,  do  I  pay  for  this  crown,  which  I  thought  thou  hadst  ^[ranted 
me  fr^ly  ! "  "  but,  recovering  in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  sally  of  peevishness 
and  impatience,  he  devoutly  added,  *'  Thy  will,  however,  be  done,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  opposing  the  enemy,  with  his  usual 
activity  and  presence  of  mind.  The  aannhin  detached  eight  thousand 
men  to  PariSj  which  revived  the  courage  of  tne  affrighted  citizens  ;  he  threw 
a  strong  garnson  into  Meaux,  and  by  a  forced  march  got  into  Fert6,  between 
the  imperialists  and  the  capital 

Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  asain  to  feel  the  want  of  provisions, 
perceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not  daring 
to  attack  nis  camp  with  torces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  by  hard  service 
turned  suddenly  to  the  right  and  began  to  fall  back  towards  Soissons.  Having 
about  this  time  received  Henr/s  answer,  whereby  he  refused  to  abandon  the 
sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  which  he  expected  eveir  moment 
to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved  from  all  ooligations  of  adhering 
to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberty  to  consult  his  own  interest  in  what 
manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  renew  the  conference 
which  the  surprise  of  Espemey  had  broken  off.  To  conclude  a  peace  between 
two  princes,  one  of  whom  greatly  desired  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it^  did 
not  require  a  long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Cresny,  a  small  town  near 
Meaux,  on  the  18tn  of  September.  The  chief  articles  oi  it  were,  that  all  the 
conquests  which  either  party  had  made  since  the  tnioe  of  Nice  shall  be  re- 
stored ;  that  the  emperor  shall  give  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  either 
his  eldest  daughter,  or  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother  Ferdinand ;  that  if 
he  chose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter,  he  shall  settle  on  her  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  state,  which 
shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage ;  that  if  he  determined  to  give 
him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  ^nt  him  the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its 
dependencies :  that  he  shall  within  four  months  declare  which  of  these  two 
prmcesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and  fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage,  which  shall  take  place  within  a  jrear  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession 
either  of  the  Low  Countries  or  of  Milan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  all  that  he  now  possesses  of  his  territories,  except  Pi^erol  and  Mont- 
milian  ;  that  Francis  snail  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
or  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shall  give  up  his 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Buigundy  and  county  of  Charolois ;  that  Francis  shall 
give  no  aid  to  the  exiled  king  of  Navarre ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  jdn  ia 
making  war  upon  the  Turk,  towards  which  the  king  shall  furnish,  when  re- 
quired by  the  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men-at-arms  and  ten  thousand 
foot." 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising  from  the  distress  of 
his  army  through  want  of  provisions,  from  the  difticulty  of  retreating  out  of 
France,  and  the  impossibihty  of  securing  winter  quarters  there,  the  emperor 
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va^  influenced  by  other  considerations,  more  distant,  indeed,  bat  not  less 
we^tT.     The  pope  was  oflfended  to  a  gmt  degree,  as  well  at  his  concessions 
to  the  iProtestants  in  the  late  diet  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a  council  and  to 
admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germanj  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
doctrines  in  controversjr.    Panl^  oonsidenng  both  these  steps  as  sacrilegious 
encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  well  as  privileges  of  the  hol^  see,  had 
addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
written  with  such  acrimony  of  language  and  in  a  style  of  such  higli  authority 
as  discovered  more  of  an  intention  to  draw  on  a  (quarrel  than  of  a  desire  to 
reclaim  him.    This  Ul  humour  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the  emperor's 
kaigue  with  Henry  of  England,  which,  being  contracted  with  a  heretic  ex- 
communicated by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared  to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance, 
and  was  not  less  dreaded  by  him  than  that  (rf  Francis  with  Solyman.    Paul's 
son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  the  emperor  for  having  refused  to  gratify 
them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Plaoentia,  contributed  by 
their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust  him  still  more.    To  all  which  was  added 
the  powerful  ofieration  of  the  flattery  and  promises  which  Fmncis  incessantly 
employed  to  gain  him.    Though,  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutrality, 
the  pope  had  hitherto  suppressed  hb  own  resentment,  had  eludM  the  artifices 
of  his  own  family,  and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not 
safe  to  rely  mncn  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passions,  nis  friends, 
and  his  interest  combined  to  shake.    The  union  of  the  pope  with  Francis, 
Charles  well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked. 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  probably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontiflf  who 
was  considered  as  a  model  of  political  wisidom  among  the  Italians  ;  and  thus, 
at  a  iuncture  when  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  present 
war,  he  wouki  be  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  a  new  confederacy  against 
him.**    At  the  same  time  the  Turks,  almost  unresisted,  made  such  progress 
in  Hungry,  reducing  town  after  town,  that  they  approached  near  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Austrian  provinces.**    Above  all  th<»e,  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in  Germany,  and  the  dangerous  combination  into 
which  the  princes  of  that  profession  had  entered,  called  for  his  immediate 
attention.    Almost  one-halt  of  Germany  had  revolted  from  the  established 
Church ;  the  fldelitr  of  the  rest  was  much  shaken ;  the  nobility  of  Austria 
had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free  exercise  of  religion  ;  **  the  Bohemians, 
among  whom  some  seeds  of  the  doctrines  of  Hnss  still  remained,  openlv 
favoured  the  new  opinions ;  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  a  zeal  which 
is  sekiom  found  among  ecclesiastics,  had  begun  the  reformation  of  his  diocese ; 
nor  was  it  possible,  unless  some  timely  and  effectual  check  were  given  to 
the  spirit  of  innovation,  to  foresee  where  it  wonld  end.     He  himself  had 
been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet,  to  the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which  the 
Protestants  had  now  assumed.    He  had  seen  how,  from  confidence  in  their 
number  and  union,  they  had  forgotten  the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions, 
and  had  grown  to  such  boldness  as  openly  to  despise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no 
grwt  reverence  for  the  imperial  dignity  itself.    If,  therefore,  he  wished  to 
maintain  either  the  ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not 
choose  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  vigorous  and 
speedy  effort  was  requisite  on  hi^  part,  which  could  not  be  made  during  a  war 
that  reauired  the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strength  against  a  foreign  >aud 
powerful  enemy.  .  ,      ^ 

Such  beine  the  emperor's  inducements  to  peace,  he  had  theaddcess  to  f^camk 
the  treaty  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  h^  ^had  in.vieinr.    By . 
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coming  to  «i  agreeroent  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  pope  all  prospects  of 
advantage  in  courting  the  friendship  of  that  monarch  m  preference  to  his. 
By  the  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Turks,  he  not  only  deprived 
Solyman  of  a  powerful  ally,  but  turned  the  arms  of  that  ally  against  him.  By 
a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that  it  might  not  raise  any  un- 
seasonable alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both  should  exert  all  their 
influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  ceneral  council,  to  assert  its 
authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  rrotestant  neresy  out  of  their  dominions. 
This  cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  which  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde 
miffht  expect  from  the  French  king ;  *'  and,  lest  their  solicitations  or  his 
jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival  should  hereafter  tempt  Francis  to  forget  this 
engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed  with  a  war  aeainst  England,  which 
would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  any  considerable  part  in  the  anairs  of 
Germany. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  power  and  im- 
portance, felt  in  the  most  sensible  manner  the  neglect  with  which  the  emperor 
bad  treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peaca  But  the  situation  ii  hia 
affairs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated  the  mortification  which  this  occa- 
sioned; for  though  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from  the 
siege  of  Montreuil,  because  the  Flemish  troops  received  orders  to  retire, 
Boulogne  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Orespy  were  brought  to 
an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  this  conquest  and  inflamed 
with  indignation  against  the  emperor,  the  ambassadors  whom  Francis  sent  to 
make  overtures  of  peace  found  hmi  too  arrogant  to  grant  what  was  moderate 
or  equitable.  His  demands  were  indeed  extravi\gant  and  made  in  the  tone 
of  a  conqueror :  that  Francis  should  renounce  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and 
not  only  pay  up  the  arrears  of  former  debtsbut  reimburse  the  money  which 
Henry  had  expended  in  the  present  war.  Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace  and  willing  to  ^eld  a  great  deal  in  order  to  attain  it,  being  now  free 
from  the  pressure  of  the  imperiararms,  rejected  these  ignominious  | propositions 
with  disdain  ;  and,  Henry  departing  for  England,  hostilities  continued  between 
the  two  nations.'* 

The  treaty  of  peac&  how  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  France,  whom 
it  delivered  from  the  dread  of  an  enemy  who  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  dauphin.  He  considered  it  as 
a  manifest  proof  of  the  king  tiis  father's  extraordinary  partiality  towards  his 
younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  and  complained  that  from  his  eager- 
ness to  ^in  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  .son  he  hnd  >ncri  fired  the  honour 
of  the  kmgdom  and  renounced  the  most  ancient  as  woli  as  valuable  rij|[hts  of 
the  crown.  But,  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend  the  king  by  refusing  to 
ratify  i1^  though  extremely  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  securing  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  reclaimmg  what  was  now  alienated  so  much  to  his  detriment,  he 
secretly  protested,  in  presence  of  some  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  declared  whatever  he  should  be  obliged  to  ao  in  order  to  confirm 
it  null  in  itself  and  void  of  all  obligation.  The  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  pro- 
bably by  the  instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.**  But  Francis— highly 
pleased  as  well  with  having  delivered  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  an 
mvasion  as  with  the  prospect  of  acouiring  an  independent  settlement  for  liLs 
son  at  no  greater  price  than  that  ot  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  had  no 
just  claim,  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation,  and  rights  grown  obsolete  and  of  no  value— ratified  the 

"'  Mem.  de  Rlbier,  torn.  i.  p.  K72.— Herbert.  "  BecneU  det  Tr«lUs,  torn.  il.  23S,  388. 
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treaty  with  ^;reat  ^,  Charl^  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty, 
declared  hio  intentiOD  of  giving  Ferditiand's  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  together  with  the  duchy  of  Milan  as  her  dowry. ^*  Every  drcum- 
Btance  seemed,  to  promise  the  continuance  (rf  peace.  Tne  emperor,  cruelly 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  ooncution  to  undertake  any  enter- 
prise where  neat  activity  was  requisite  or  much  fatigue  to  be  endured.  He 
himself  felt  this,  or  wished  at  least  that  i^  should  be  believed ;  and  being  so 
much  disabled  by  this  excruciating  distemper,  when  a  French  ambassador 
followed  him  to  Brussels  in  order  to  oe  present  at  his  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peao^  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  signed  his  name,  he 
obeerved  that  there  was  no  great  dancer  of  his  violating  these  articles,  as  a 
hand  that  could  hardly  hold  a  pen  was littie  able  to  brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several  months  in  Brussels, 
and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the  ^reat  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  Protestant  party  m  Germany. 
But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay;  for,  however  prevalent  the 
motives  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  the  nature 
of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack,  as  well  as  the  situation  of 
his  own  aifttinL  made  it  necessary  to  deliberate  long,  to  proceed  with  caution, 
and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was  sensible  that  the  Protestants, 
conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  under  continual  apprehensions  of  his 
designs,  had  all  the  boldness  ci  a  powerful  confederacy,  jouied  to  the  jealousy 
of  a  feeble  faction,  and  were  no  less  quick-sighted  to  discern  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger  than  ready  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  it  At  the  same 
time,  he  still  continued  involved  in  a  Turkish  war;  and  though,  in  order  to 
deliver  himself  from  this  encumbrance,  he  had  determined  to  send  an  envoy 
to  the  Porte  with  most  advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace, 
the  resolutions  of  that  haughty  court  were  so  uncertain  tliat«  before  these 
were  known,  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  have  kindled  the  flames 
of  civil  war  m  his  own  dominions 

Upon  this  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  by  the  pope 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  summoning  the  council  to  assemble  at 
Trent  early  next  q>ring,  and  exhorting  all  Christian  princes  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  that  the  present  happv  interval  of  tranquillity  afforded  them  of 
suppressing  those  heresies  which  threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred 
or  venerable  among  Christians.  But,  after  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike 
as  was  necessary  in  order  to  cover  his  designs,  he  determined  to  countenance 
the  council,  which  might  become  no  inodnsiderable  instrument  towards  accom- 
plishing his  projects,  and  therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear 
there  in  his  name,  but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at 
the  time  prefixed.^* 

Such  were  the  emperor's  views,  when  the  imperial  diet,  after  several  proro- 
gations, was  opened  at  Worms.  The  Protestants,  who  enjoyed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  having  no  other  security  for 
it  than  the  recess  of  the  last  diet,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  only  until 
the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly  to  establish  that  important  privilege 
upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold  it  oy  a  perpetual,  not  a  temporary  tit&. 
But,  instead  of  ofiering  them  any  additional  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the 
diet  with  observing  that  there  were  two  points  which  chiefly  re(]uired  con- 
sideration,—the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  tne  state  of 
religion ;  that  the  former  was  the  most  urgent,  as  Solyman,  after  conquering 
^  RccaeU  4m  Tnit^a,  torn.  IL  33S.  •«  P.  VmX,  U4. 
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the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces ;  that  the  emperor,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  reigu  had  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  annoying  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  hazard  of  his 
own  person  had  resistea  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zealt 
had  now  consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  against  France, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  his  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  arms  with 
greater  vifi;our  against  the  common  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it 
oecame  all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
head ;  that  therefore  they  ou^ht  without  delay  to  vote  him  such  effectual  aid 
as  not  odI^  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  furnish ;  that  the 
controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate^  and  of  such  ditticnlt  discussion, 
as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possiblo  to  bnn^  them  at  present  to  any  final 
issue ;  that  by  perseverance  and  repeated  sohdtatious  the  emperor  had  at 
lenffth  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which  they  iiad  so  often 
wished  and  petitioned ;  tnat  the  time  appointed  for  its  meeting  was  now  come^ 
and  both  parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees  and  submit  to  them  as  the 
decisions  of  the  universal  Church. 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  signified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  every  particular  which  it 
contained.  The  Protestants  expressed  great  surprise  at  propositions  which 
were  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they  insisted 
that  the  questions  with  regard  to  religion,  as  first  in  dignitv  and  importance, 
ought  to  come  first  under  deliberation  ;  that,  alarming  as' the  progress  of  the 
Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securing  the  free  exercise  ot  their  religion 
touched  them  still  more  nearly ;  nor  could  they  prosecute  a  foreign  war  with 
spirit  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  «bout  their  domestic  tranquiuity ;  that  if 
tne  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent  they  woiud  concur  with 
their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield  to  none  of  them  in  activity 
or  zeaL  But,  if  the  oanger  from  the  Turkish  arms  were  indeed  so  imminent 
as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  deiav  as  would  be  occasioned  by  an  immediate 
examination  of  the  controverted  points  in  religion,  they  required  that  a  diet 
should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  which  the  final  settlement  of  their  relisious 
disputes  should  be  referred ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  decree  of  the 
former  diet  concerning  religion  should  be  explained  in  a  point  which  tfa^ 
deemed  essential.  By  the  recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided  that  they  should 
enjoy  unmolested  the  public  exerciae  of  their  religion  until  the  meeting  oi  a 
legal  council ;  but,  as  tne  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  Ferdinand  had- 
required  them  to  submit,  tney  bc^n  to  suspect  that  their  adversaries  mi^ht 
take  advantage  of  an  ambi^ity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and,  pretending 
that  the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  might  pronounce  them 
to  be  no  k)nger  entitled  to  the  same  indulgenca  In  order  to  ^uird  against 
this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former  remonstrances  against  a  conncH 
called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  summoned  by  the  pope's 
authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding,  and  declarecf  tnat, 
notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  ill^al  assembly,  they  stUl  held 
the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage  to  soothe  and 
gain  the  Protestants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving  them  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravagant ;  out,  Ms  views  at  present 
being  very  different,  Ferdinand,  by  his  command,  adhered  intiexibly  to  his 
first  propositions,  and  would  make  no  concessions  which  liad  the  most  remote 
tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council  or  to  weaken  its  authority.  The 
'Protestants,  en  their  part,  were  no  less  inflexible ;  and,  after  much  time 
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spent  In  fruitless  endeavours  to  convince  each  other,  thev  came  to  no  agree- 
ment. Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  apon  his-  recovery  arrived 
ftt  Worms,  oontribnte  in  any  degree  to  render  the  Protestiftnts  more  compliant. 
Full  J  oonvinced  that  they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth, 
they  showed  themselves  superior  to  the  alhirement^  of  interest  or  the  sugges- 
tions of  fear ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations  or 
discovered  his  designs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they 
openly  declared  that  they  would  not  even  dei^n  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in 
piesenee  of  a  ooandl  assembled  not  to*  examine  but  to  condemn  them,  and« 
that  they  would  pay  no  r^rd  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence  of  a. 
pope  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a  judge  by  h\n 
having  stifmatized  their  opinions  by  the  name  of  heresv  and  denounced  against . 
them  the  neavieit  censures  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  usurped  power,  he 
could  inflict.** 

While  the  Protestants  with  snch  union  as  well  as  firmness  rejected  all 
faitercoorse  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  imperial  demands 
in  reiipect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed  an  inclination 
to  gratify  the  emperor  with  re^^  to  both.  Though  he  professed  an  inviolable 
regard  for  the  Protestant  religion,  he  assumed  an  app^rance  of  moderation- 
peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  favourable  sentiments  which 
the  emperor  alreaoj  entertained  of  him.  and  gradually  paved  the  way  for 
executing  the  ambitious  designs  which  always  occupied  his  active  and  enter- 
prising mind.^  His  example,  however,  had  little  influence  upon  such  as 
agxeed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions ;  and  Oharies  perceived  that  he 
could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present  aid  from  the  Protestants  ai^inst  the 
Turks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies  on  account  of  their  religion.  But, 
as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far 
advanced  that  he  could  force  the  compliance  of  the  Protestants  or  punish 
their  obstinacy,  he  artfully  concealed  nis  own  intentions.  That  he  might 
augment  their  security,  he  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  early  next 
Tear,  in  order  to  adjust  what  was  now  left  undetermined :  and  previous  to  it 
'he  agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in  order 
'  to  o^er  upon  the  points  hi  dispute.** 

But^  how  far  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  present 
tranquillity  might  have  imposed  upon  the  Protestants,  the  emperor  was  inca- 
pable of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation  as  to  hide  altogether  from 
their  view  the  dangerous  desi^s  which  he  was  meditating  against  them. 
Herman,  Count  de  Wied,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a  prelate  conspi- 
cuous for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  though  not  more 
distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other  descendants  of  noble  families 
who  in  that  age  possessed  most  of  the  great  benefices  in  Germany,  having 
become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  had  bc^n,  in  the  yeax 
1543,  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  to  abofish  the  ancient 
superstition  in  his  diocese,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established 
among  the  Protestants.  Bnt  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  were  not  pos- 
ieesea  with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  fatal  the  levelling 
genius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignitv  and  wealth,  opposed,  from 
ttie  beginning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  tneir  archbishop,  with  all  the 
zeal  flowing  from  reverence  for  old  institutions,  heijjhtened  bjr  concern  for 
their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop  considered  only  as 
a  new  argument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  neither  shook 
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hU  resolution  nor  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecating  his  pbui.  The  eaooiM^ 
peroeiviuK  all  their  endeavours  to  check  his  career  to  be  ineffectual,  flolemnJy 
protested  against  his  proceedings,  and  appealed  for  redress  to  the  jpope  and 
emperor,  the  former  as  his  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  as  his  civil  superior.  This 
appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor  during  his  residence  in  Worms,  he  took 
the  canons  oi  Cologne  under  his  immediate  protection,  enjoined  them  to 
proceed  with  rkour  against  all  who  revolted  from  the  estabUshed  Church,  pro* 
nibited  the  archbishop  to  make  anv  innovation  in  his  diocese,  aad  summoned 
him  to  appear  at  Brussels  within  toirty  days,  to  answer  the  aecusations  which 
should  be  preferred  against  hinu^ 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  Protestant  party| 
Charles  added  other  proofs  still  more  explicit.  In  nis  hereditanr  dominions  of 
the  Low  Countries  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of  Lutheranism  with 
unrelenting  rigour.  Ais  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms,  he  silenced  the  Protes- 
tant ureacners  in  that  dtj.  He  allowed  an  Italian  monk  to  inveigh  against 
the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and  to  call  upon  mm^  he 
regarded  the  favour  of  Ood,  to  exterminate  that  pestilent  heresy.  He  de* 
siiatched  the  embassy  which  has  been  already  mentioned  to  Constantinople 
with  overtures  of  peace,  that  he  might  be  iree  from  any  apprehensions  of 
danger  or  interruption  from  that  quarter.  Nor  did  any  of  the^e  steps,  or  their 
dangerous  tendency,  escape  the  jealous  observation  of  the  Protestants,  or  fail 
to  alarm  their  fears  and  to  excite  their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect 

Meanwhile.  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  predominated  on  all  occaaions 
over  that  of  nis  rival  Francis,  extricated  him  out  oi  a  difficulty  from  which, 
with  all  his  sagadtv  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Orleans 
should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage,  ami  together  with  her 
the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  he  died  of  a  mali^;nant  fever.  Bv  this  event 
the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity  of  givuig  up  a  valuable  province 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  the  indecency  of  violating  a  recent  And 
solemn  engagement,  which  must  have  occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with 
France.  He  affectied,  however,  to  express  great  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  of  a  young  prince  who  was  to  have  been  so  nearly  allied  to  him  ;  but  he 
carefully  avoided  entering  into  any  fresh  discussions  concerning  the  Milanese, 
and  would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  which  came  from  Francis  of  new-modelling 
the  treaty  of  Crespy,  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advantages 
which  he  had  lost  oy  the  demise  of  his  son.  In  the  more  active  and  vigorous 
part  of  Francis's  reign,  a  dedaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  consequence  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand 
seemingly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining  state  of  his  own  health,  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war  against 
England,  obliged  him  at  present  to  dissemble  his  resentment  and  to  put  oflf 
thoughts  of  revense  to  some  other  juncture.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  restitution  of  his 
territories;  and  the  rights  or  claims  relinquished  by  the  treaty  oi  Crespy 
returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as  pretexts  for  future 
wars.** 

U  Don  the  first  mtelliffence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans's  death,  the  oonlederatei 
of  tSmalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  ful  of  producing 
a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.    But  th^  were  not. 
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more  diMmointed  with  regard  to  this  than  in  their  ezpectatioDB  irom  m 
event  whicii  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  aoarrel  between  the 
enii>eror  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  wnose  passion  tor  aggrandizing  his 
faimly  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  as  he  saw  the  dignity  and  nower 
which  they  derived  immediatelv  from  him  beoominff  more  precarious,  found 
that  he  could  not  bring  Charles  to  wprove  of  his  ambitious  acheoaes,  he 
ventured  to  nant  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Plaoeiitia, 
though  at  the  risk  of  incurring;  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time 
wheu  a  cjeat  part  of  Europe  mveighed  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners 
and  exorbitant  power  of  ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was  suroraoned  to 
reform  the  disoraers  in  the  Church,  this  indecent  grant  of  soch  a  principality 
to  a  son  of  whose  illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ouffht  to  have  been  ashamed,  and 
whose  licentious  morals  all  good  men  detested,  gave  general  offence,  some 
cardinals  in  the  imperial  interest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming 
alienation  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
be  present  at  the  solemniW  d  his  infeoffment :  and,  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  the  Afilanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily  refused  to 
confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  emperor  and  pope  being  intent 
upon  one  common  object  in  Oermanv,  they  sacrificed  their  particular  iia^ion^ 
to  that  public  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy  or  reseutmenfr 
which  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jomtly  pursue  what  each 
deemed  to  be  of  greater  importance.*' 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but  short 
irruption  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  though  still  stripped  of 
his  dominions,  which  the  emperor  held  in  seqiiestiation  until  his  difierences 
with  the  confederates  of  Smatkalde  should  be  adjusted,  possessed,  however,  so 
much  credit  in  Qermany  that  he  undertook  to  raise  for  the  French  king  a 
considerable  bodv  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war  against  England.  The 
money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  duly  advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops 
were  levied ;  but  Henry,  mstead  of  leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly 
entered  his  own  dominions  at  tlieir  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  oif 
them  before  any  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates 
were  not  more  surprised  at  this  imexpected  attack  than  the  king  of  France 
was  astonished  at  a  mean,  thievish  fraud,  so  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
prince.  But  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as 
many  men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Henry's  undisciplined  forces,  and, 
being  joined  by  his  son-in-kw  Maiurice,  and  by  some  tro(^  belonging  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony^  he  gained  such  advantages  over  Henry,  who  was  rash  and 
bold  in  forming  his  schemes  but  feeble  and  undetermined  in  executing  them, 
as  obliged  him  to  disband  his  army^  and  to  surrender  himself,  togetfo  with 
his  el<test  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in  dose  confinement, 
until  a  new  reverse  of  affairs  procured  him  liberty.** 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
arms  of  the  Protestants,  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
Palatinate  brought  a  mat  accession  of  strength  to  their  party.  Frederi<^ 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  in  that  electorate,  had  long  been  suspected 
of  a  secret  propensit^r  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  which  upon  his 
accession  to  the  principality  he  openly  manifested.  But,  as  be  expected  that 
something  eflectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establishment  of  religion 
would  be  the  fruit  of  so  man^r  diets,  conferences  and  negotiations,  he  did  not 
at  first  attempt  any  public  innovation  in  his  dominions.  Finding  all  these 
issue  in  nothing,  he  thought  himself  called  at  length  to  countenance  by  his 
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authority  the  mtem  which  he  approved  oL  and  to  gratify  the  Wishes  of  his 
subjects,  who  h?  their  intercounie  with  the  Protestant  states  had  almost 
universally  imbibed  their  opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity  which 
accompanied  the  spirit  of  reformation  in  its  first  efforts  had  somewhat  abated, 
this  change  was  made  with  great  order  and  regularity ;  the  andent  rites  were 
abolished,  and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence  or  symptoms 
of  discontent  Though  Frederic  adopted  the  religious  system  of  the  Pro- 
tectants, he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Sinalkalde.** 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  Palatinate,  the  general  council 
was  opened,  with  the  accustomed  ^enmities,  at  Trent  The  eyes  of  tlie 
Catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assembly 
which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applymg  an  eft'ectual  remedy  for  the 
disorders  of  the  Church  when  they  first  broke  out,  though  many  were  afraid 
that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefitii  from  it,  when  the  malady, 
by  beins:  suffered  to  increase  daring  twenty-eight  years,  had  become  invete- 
rate and  ffrown  to  such  extreme  violence.  The  pope,  by  his  last  bull  of  con- 
vocation, bad  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in  March.  But  his  views 
sn  1  those  of  tne  emperor  were  so  different  that  almost  the  whole  year  was 
spent  in  neptiations.  Charles,  who  foresaw  that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the 
council  agamst  the  Protestants  would  soon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well 
as  from  re.sentment,  to  some  desperate  extreme,  labouied  to  put  off  its  meet- 
ing uiitil  his  warlike  preparations  were  so  far  advanced  that  ne  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  second  its  decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  pope,  who  had 
early  sent  to  Trent  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name,  Knowing  to 
what  contempt  it  would  expose  his  authority  and  what  suspicions  it  would 
beget  of  his  intentions  if  the  fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  when  the  Church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  immediate 
and  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  council  to  some 
city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altogether  its  proceedings  at  that  juncture, 
or  upon  authorizing  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately.  The  emperor 
rejected  the  two  former  expedients,  as  eqiutllv  offensive  to  the  Germans  of 
every  denomination ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  the  latter,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  council  should  begin  with  reforming  the  disorders  in  the 
Church  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles  of  faith.  This 
was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded  most,  and  which  had 
prompted  it  to  employ  so  manv  artifices  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of 
such  a  dangerous  judicatory.  Paul,  though  more  compliant  than  some  of  his 
predecessors  with  r^rd  to  calling  a  council,  was  no  less  jealous  than  they 
nad  been  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what  matter  of  triumph  such  a  method 
of  proceeding  would  afford  the  heretics.  He  apprehended  consequences  not 
only  humbling  but  fatal  to  the  papal  see  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an 
inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only  business,  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed 
to  gratify  their  own  envy  and  peevishness  by  prescribing  niles  to  those  who 
were  exalted  above  them  in  dignity  and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore, 
to  this  insidious  proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his  legates  to  open  the 
council 

The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form.  In  a  subsequent  one  ft 
was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  confession  of  faith,  wherein  should  oe  contained 
all  the  articles  which  the  Church  required  its  members  to  believe,  ought  to  be 
the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  council,  but  that  at  the  same  time  due 
attention  should  be  given  to  what  was  necessary  towards  the  reformation  of 
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manners  and  discipline.  From  this  first  symptom  of  the  8|>irit  with  which  the 
council  was  animated,  from  the  high  tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who 
presided  in  it  assumed,  and  from  the  implicit  deference  with  which  most  of 
the  members  followed  their  directions,  the  Protestants  conjectured  with  ease 
what  decisions  ihey  might  expect  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  forty 
prelates  (for  no  greater  number  wa<i  yet  assembled)  assume  authorit:jra8  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universal  Church  and  pi-oceed  to  determine  the  most  important 
|>oints  of  doctrine  in  its  nama  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of  the 
ridicule  with  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowly  in  its 
deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishing  and 
feebl&^  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  information  of  the 
opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  long  manifesto,  containing  a  renewal 
01  their  protest  against  its  meetimr.  together  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  decline  its  jurisdiction.**  The  pope  and  emperor,  on  their  part,  were 
so  little  sobcitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour  to  its  o^rations,  as  plainly  dis- 
covered that  some  object  of  greater  importance  occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  Protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  they  entertained  every 
day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
recdved  from  did'erent  quarters  of  the  machinations  carrying  on  against  tnem. 
The  king  of  England  informed  them  that  the  emperor,  having  long  resolved 
to  exterminate  their  opinions,  would  not  &il  to  employ  this  interval  of  tran- 
quillity which  he  now  eigoyed  as  the  mo^t  favourable  juncture  for  carrying 
his  d&>i^i  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Angsbniig,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  aty  of  exteasive  trade,  received  advice  by  means  of  their  correspondents 
in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  who  secretly  favoured  the  Protestant  cause,*' 
that  a  dangerous  confederacy  against  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and 
emperor.  In  confirmation  of  tni^  they  heard  from  the  Low  Countries  that 
Charles  had  issued  orders,  though  with  every  precaution  which  could  keep  the 
measure  concealed,  for  raising  troops  both  tnere  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
dominions.  Such  a  variety  of  information,  corroborating  all  that  their  own 
jealousT  or  observation  led  them  to  apprehend,  left  the  Protestants  little  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the 
deputies  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort^  and,  by 
communicating  their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  reciprocally 
heightened  their  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not 
such  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  preparations  of  their  enemies  rendered 
necessary.  Their  league  had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so  many 
members,  whose  territories  were  intermingled  witn  each  other,  and  wha 
according  to  the  customs  of  Germany,  had  created  an  inHnite  variety  of  mutual 
rights  and  claims  by  intermarriages,  alliances,  and  contracts  of  dilterent  khids, 
subjects  of  jealousy  and  discord  had  unavoidably  arisen.  Some  of  the  con- 
federates, being  connected  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  were  highly  disgusted 
with  the  landgmve  on  account  of  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  treated  that 
rash  and  unfortunate  prince.  Others  taxed  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave, the  heads  of  the  league,  with  having  involved  the  members  in  unneces- 
sary and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their  profuseness  or  want  of  economy.  The 
views,  likewise,  and  temper  of  tnose  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power 
and  authority  influenced  and  directed  the  whole  body,  being  extremely  diflerent, 
rendered  all  its  motions  languid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  de- 
8|>atch  were  requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a'  violent  and  enterprising  temper, 
but  not  forgetful,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims  oif  human 
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policy,  insisted  that,  as  the  danger  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  and 
unavoidable,  they  should  have  reooarse  to  the  most  etlectual  expedient  for 
securing  their  own  safety,  by  courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  or  by  joining  in  alliance  with  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzer- 
hwd,  from  whom  tliey  miffht  expect  such  powerful  and  present  assistance  as 
their  situation  demanded.  The  elector,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  most 
upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  age,  and  with  talents  which  might 
have  qualified  him  abundantly  for  the  administration  of  government  in  any 
tranqml  period,  was  possessed  with  sudi  superstitious  veneration  for  all  the 
parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigoted  attachment  to  all  its  tenets, 
as  made  him  averse  to  a  union  with  those  who  differed  from  him  in  any  article 
of  faith,  and  rendered  him  very  incapable  of  undertaking  its  defence  m  times 
of  dittitnilty  and  danger.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  concerns  of  religion 
were  to  be  regulatecT  by  principles  and  maxims  totally  diHerent  from  those 
which  apply  to  the  common  atiairs  of  life ;  and,  being  swayed  too  much  by  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  who  was  not  only  a  stranger  to  the  rules  of  political  con- 
duct, but  despised  them,  he  often  discovered  an  uncomplying  spirit  that 
proved  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  \(  i$>hed  to  support  In- 
fluenced on  this  occasion  by  the  severe  and  rigid  notions  of  that  Reformer,  he 
refused  to  enter  into  any  confederacy  with  Francis,  because  he  was  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  truth,  or  to  solicit  tlie  friendship  of  Henry,  Ijecause  he  was  no  less 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself,  or  even  to  join  in  alliance  with  the 
Swiss,  because  tliey  diiiered  from  the  Germans  in  several  e&^ential  articles  of 
faith.  This  disKension  about  a  point  of  such  consequence  produced  its  natural 
etiects.  Bach  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the  other.  The  landgrave 
considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  prejudices  unworthy  of  a  prince 
called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such  importance.  The  elector  suspected 
the  landgrave  of  loose  princi|jles  and  ambitious  views  which  corresponded  ill 
with  the  sacred  cause  vrherein  they  were  engaged.  But,  thoueh  the  elector^ 
scruples  prevented  their  timely  application  lor  foreign  aid,  and  the  jealousy  or 
discontent  of  the  other  princes  defeated  a  proposal  tor  renewing  their  original 
confederacy,  the  tenn  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  force  being  on  the 
p^tint  of  expiring,  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced  them  to  agree 
with  regard  to  other  points,  particularly  that  they  would  never  acknowledge 
the  assembly  of  Trent  as  a  lawful  counal,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  towards  the  rrfor- 
mation  of  his  diocese.** 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of 
the  emperors  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  wm)m  he  knew  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  his  master's  schemes,  informing  him  of  the  several  par- 
ticulars which  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants,  and  begging  an 
explicit  declaration  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Qranvdle,  m  return, 
assured  them  that  the  intelligence  which  they  had  received  of  the  emperor's 
military  preparations  was  ezagiferated,  and  all  their  suspicions  destitute  of 
foundation ;  that  though,  in  oraer  to  guard  his  frontiers  against  any  insult  of 
the  French  or  English,  he  had  commanded  a  small  body  of  men  to  be  raised 
in  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  as  solicitous  as  ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in 
jQeruiany.** 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these  professions  of  his 
minister.  For,  instead  of  appointing  men  of  known  moderation  and  a  pacific 
temper  to  appear  in  defence  of  tiie  Catholic  doctrines  at  the  conference  which 
had  been  agreed  on,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to  their  own 

•■  Seek.,  IIL  fits,  STO,  •IS.'-Sltid.,  365.  *•  Ibid.,  SftS. 
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iTstein  with  a  blind  obstinacy  that  rendered  all  hope  of  a  reconcilement 
^iesperatei  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine,  vfho  took  upon  him  the  conduct  of 
the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  managed  it  with  all  the  subtle  dex- 
terity of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studious  to  perplex  his  adversaries 
than  to  convince  them,  and  intent  on  palliating  error  than  on  discovering 
truth.  The  Protestants,  filled  with  indignation  as  well  at  his  sophistry  as  at 
Bome  regulations  which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  dis- 
putants, broke  off  the  conference  abruntly,  being  now  fully  convinced  that  in 
all  his  late  measures  the  en^eror  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse 
them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripenmg  his  own  schemes.** 

~  SlekL,  S58.-Seck.,  Ui.  830. 
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While  appearances  of  danger  dailj  increased,  and  the  tempest  whidi  had 
been  so  long  a  gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  agaiibt 
the  Protestaiit  Cniirch,  Luther  wad  saved^  by  a  seasonable  death,  from  feeling 
or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Having  gone,  though  in  a  declining  state 
of  health  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  his  native  city  of  £isleben,  in  order 
to  compose  by  his  authority  a  dissension  among  the  counts  of  Mansfield,  be 
was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach,  which  in  a  few  days 
»ut  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  *  As  he  was  raised  up 
y  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting 
revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there  is  not  any  person^  perhaps,  whose  clia- 
racter  has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours.  In  his  own  age,  one  party, 
struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  ra^e  when  they  saw  with  what  a  oaring 
hand  he  overturned  everything  which  they  held  to  be  sacred  or  valued  as 
beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the 
qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other,  wanned  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  they  thought  he  meritel  as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the 
Christian  Church,  ascribed  to  him  perfections  above  the  condition  of  humanity, 
and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  veneration  lK>rderin^  on  that  which  should 
be  paid  only  to  those  who  are  guideJ  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven. 
It  IS  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistininiishing  censure  or  the  exaggerated 
praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  ol  the 
present  age  concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  rented  as  truth,  undaunted 
intrepidity  to  maintain  his  own  system,  abilities,  ooth  natural  and  acquired, 
to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in  propagating  them,  are 
virtues  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour  that  even 
his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent  degree. 
To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of 
manners  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer,  such 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered,  and  such  perfect  dis- 
interestedness as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to 
all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  despising  its 
pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  Church  to  his  disciples, 
remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  ori^nal  state  of  professor  in  the  university 
and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemoerg,  with  the  moderate  appointments 
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annexed  to  these  offices.  Hifl  extraordinarr  qualitiee  were  allojed  with  no 
inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  ana  human  passions.  The<«,  bow- 
ever,  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  imj)uted  to  malevolence  or 
oorruption  of  hearty  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  nse  from  the  same  source 
with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its  opera- 
Uons,  roused  by  threat  objects  or  agitated  by  violent  passions,  broke  out,  on 
many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits  or 
such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  some  praise- 
wortiiy  dispositions  to  excess,  he  bordered  sometimes  on  wnat  was  culpable^ 
and  was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.  His  con- 
tidence  that  his  own  opinions  were  well  founded  approached  to  arrogance ;  his 
courage  in  asserting  them^  to  rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to 
obstinacy ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility. 
Accustomed  himself  to  consider  everything  as  suoordinate  to  tnith.  he 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ;  and,  without  making 
any  altowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  a^inst  such 
as  disappointed  him  in  this  particular  a  torrent  of  invective  mmgled  with 
contempt  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  mnk  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chiastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately  with 
the  same  rou|i^h  hand:  neither  the  royal  dignitv  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the 
eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus'  screened  them  from  the  same  gross 
abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eckius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper  :  they  ought  to  be  charg;ed  in  part  on  the 
manners  of  the  aga  Amons  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with  those  maxims 
which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  societv  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of  every  kind  were  managed 
with  heat,  ana  strong  emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language,  without 
reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  works  of  learned  men  were  all 
composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not  only  authorized,  by  the  example  of 
eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with  the  most 
illiberal  scurrility,  but  in  a  doid  tongue  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less 
shocking  than  in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross 
because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passiug  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by 
the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another.  For, 
although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  customs  vary 
continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour  which  to  us  appear  most 
culpable  ^ve  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some  of  these 
qualities  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame  that  he  was  titted  for  accomplishing 
the  great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  mankind  when  sunk  m  igno- 
rance or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power, 
rei|uired  the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess. 
A  gentle  call  would  neither  have  reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  A  spirit  more  amiable  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's  would 
have  shrunk  back  from  the  dancers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted. 
Towards  the  close  of  Luther's  life,  flioiigh  without  any  perceptible  diminution 
of  his  zeal  or  abilities  the  infinnities  of  nis  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  grew  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Having  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to  see  a  cp-eat  part  cf 
Europe  embrace  his  doctrines,  and  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  papal 
throne,  before  which  the  miffhtie^t  monarchs  had  trembled,  he  discovered,  on 
some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  self-applause.    He  mubt  have  been, 
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indeed,  more  than  roan,  if,  upon  contemplating  all  that  he  actually  acoom- 
plishea,  he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment  of  this  Kind  rising  in  his  breast* 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  felt  his  strength  declining,  his  constitution 
being  worn  out  hj  a  prodigious  mu]tii)]icity  of  business,  added  to  the  labour  of 
discharging  his  ministerial  function  with  unremitting  diligeuGe,  to  the  fatigue 
of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works  as  voluminous  as  if  he 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement.  His  natural  intrepidity 
did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death ;  his  last  conversation  with  his 
friends  was  concerning  the  happiness  reserved  for  good  men  in  a  future  life^  of 
which  he  spoke  with  the  fervour  and  delight  natural  to  one  who  expected  and 
wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it*  The  account  of  his  death 
filled  the  Roman  Catholic  party  with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and 
damped  the  spirits  of  all  his  followers,— neither  party  sufficiently  oonsiaering 
that  hiB  doctnnes  were  now  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  be  m  a  oondition  to  flourish 
independent  of  the  hand  which  had  first  planted  them.  His  funeral  was 
celebrated,  by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with  extraordinary  pompw  He 
left  several  children  by  his  wife,  Catherine  k  Bona,  who  survived  him. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  centiury  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  de- 
scendants in  decent  and  honourable  stations." 

The  emperor  meanwhile  pursue^  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with  which  he 
had  set  out,  employingeveir  art  to  amuse  the  Prote<^tants and  to  quiet  their 
fears  and  jealousies.  For  tnis  purpose  he  contrived  to  have  an  interview  witli 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  confederates  and  the  most 
suspicious  of  his  desi^s.  To  him  he  made  such  warm  professions  of  his 
concern  for  the  hai)pmes8  of  Germany  and  of  his  aversion  to  all  violent 
measures,  he  denied  in  such  express  terms  his  having  entered  into  any  league 
or  having  b^un  any  military  preparations  which  should  give  any  just  cause 
of  alarm  to  the  Protestants  as  seem  to  have  dispelled  all  the  landgrave's 
doubts  and  api)rehensions  and  sent  him  away  fully  satisfied  of  Ids  pacific 
intentions.  This  artifice  was  of  great  advantage,  and  effectually  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  employed.  The  landgrave,  upon  his  leaving  Spires, 
where  he  had  been  admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the 
Smalkaldic  confederates  were  assembled,  and  gave  them  such  a  flattering 
representation  of  the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them  that  they, 
who  were  too  apt^  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  Qerman  nation  as  from  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow  and  dilatory  and 
undecisive  in  their  deliberations,  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking 
any  imntediate  measures  against  danger  which  appeared  to  be  distant  or 
imaginary.* 

Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred  as  stag^red  the  credit  which  the 
Protestants  had  given  to  the  emperor's  declarations.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
though  still  comnosed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spanish  prelates, 
without  a  single  deputy  from  many  of  the  kingdoms  which  it  assumed  a  right 

'  A  remarkable  Instance  of  this,  ns  well  as  qne  ut  In  eo  verax  et  fidelis  fuerim,  lt&  nt 

of  a  certain  singularity  and  elevation  of  senti-  muli  i  in  mnndo  iilud  ptr  me  acceperlnt.  <  t  u<e 

nient,  is  found  in  his  last  wiU.    Tboagh  the  pro  doctore  Teritatik  agnoverint  ■preio  banuu 

effects  which  he  bad  to  bequeath  were  Teiy  r-itp«*  cnearis,  regum,  priucipum  ei  sacerdu- 

Inconsiderable,  he  thought  it  neceasaiy  to  tum,  Immo  omnium  d«monum  odio.    Quidni, 

malce a  testament,  but  scorned  10  frame  it  with  igiur,  ad  dispoeitiunem  banc*  in  re  exiguu, 

the  ufiual  legal  formalities :  **  Notus  sum,"  says  rafflciat,  si  ad-it  manns  mew  testimonium,  et 

be,  *' in ca!lo.tai terra,  et  inferno:  etanctorita-  diri  possit,  Hasc  scilpsit  D.  Mitrtii  uw  Luther, 

tern  ad  hoc  MifflcieDtem  habeo,  at  mihi  soli  n«tarius  Dei,  et  testis  EvangelU  eiuv."  becli., 

credatur,  cum  Deus  mihi,  homini  licet  damna^  lib.  ill  661. 

bill,  et  mtserablli  peccatori,  ex  paterna  miseri-  *  Sleld.,  362.— Seek.,  lib.  Iff.  632,  ete. 

cordis  Evsagelium  flUi  sul  cre«derit,  dcderit-  *  IbM.,  66L.           *  Sletd.,  Hist,  887,878. 
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of  binding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  long  inactivity,  proceeded  noir 
to  settle  articles  of  the  ^eatest  importance.  Having  bemm  with  examining 
the  first  and  chief  point  m  controversy  between  the  Cnurch  of  Rome  and  the 
Reformers,  concerning  the  mle  which  should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive 
in  matters  of  faith,  the  council,  b]r  its  infallible  authority,  determined,  ^  That 
the  books  to  which  the  designation  of  apocryphal  liath  been  given  are  of 
^uiU  authority  with  those  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive 
Christians  into  the  sacred  canon ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the 
Apostolic  age  and  preserved  in  the  Church  are  entitled  to  as  much  regard  as 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  the  LiEitin  translation  of  the  Scriptures  made  or  revised  by  6t. 
Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  translation,  should  be  read  in 
chiirdies  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic  and  canonical.''  A^inst 
all  who  disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenets  anathemas  were  denounced  m  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  oi  the  Holy  Ohost  The  decision  ci  these  points, 
which  undermined  the  main  foundation  of  the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain 
warning  to  the  Protestants  what  judgment  they  might  expect  when  the 
council  should  have  leisure  to  take  into  consideration  the  particular  and  sub- 
ordinate articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the 
Protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  the  pope's  resolution 
to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  of  Cologne 
against  their  archbishop  having  been  carried  to  Rome,  Paul  eagerly  seized  on 
that  opportunity  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his  own  authority  and  of 
teaching  the  German  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of  revoltins:  from  the  established 
Church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behatf  of  the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to 
he  convicted  of  tiie  crime  of  heresy,  and  a  papal  bull  was  issued  depriving  him 
of  his  ecclesiastical  dimity,  inflicting  on  him  the  sentence  of  excc>mmunication, 
and  ateolving  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  whidi  thejr  liad  taken 
to  him  as  thetr  civil  superior.  The  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Lutheran  heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
assigned  to  justify  the  extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree.  The  Protestants 
ooubd  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  lie  might  be  to  defend  the 
estabKithed  system  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  wouM  have  ventured  to 

Eroceed  to  such  extremities  a^nst  a  prince  and  elector  of  the  empire,  without 
avinff  previously  secured  sucn  powerral  protection  as  would  render  his  censure 
sometning  more  than  an  impotent  and  despicable  saliy  of  re^entn)ent  They 
were,  of  course,  deeply  alarmed  at  this  sentence  against  the  archbishop,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  snre  indication  of  the  malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the 
pope,  but  of  the  emperor.  as:ainst  the  whole  party.* 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears  with  such  violence  as  is  natnml  to  men 
roused  from  a  foJse  security  and  conscious  of  their  having  been  deceived, 
Charles  saw  that  now  it  liecame  necessary  to  throw  aside  the  mask  and  to 
declare  openly  what  {)art  he  determined  to  act.  By  a  long  series  of  artifice 
and  fallacy  he  had  gained  so  much  time  that  his  nieasuies,  though  not  alto- 
gether ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness.  The  pope,  by  his  pro- 
ceedings again.st  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  by  the  decree  of  the  council, 
had  precipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation  as  rendered  a  breach  between 
the  emjxeror  and  the  Protestants  almost  unavoidabla  Charles  had,  therefore, 
no  choice  left  him  but  either  to  take  part  with  them  in  overturning  what  the 
see  of  Rome  had  determined,  or  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Church  openly  by 
force  of  arms.    Nor  did  the  pope  think  it  enough  to  have  brought  the  emperor 

•     •  F.  Paul,  Ul.-PaltaT.,  S06.  •  SlflM..  354.— F.  Paul,  165.-  Pullav.,  tU. 
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nnder  a  necessity  of  acting :  he  pressed  him  to  hegin  his  operations  imme- 
diately, aud  to  carry  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  could  not  fail  of  secuiuig 
success.  Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  forgot  all  the  pmdeut 
and  cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  see  with  regaxd  to  the  danger  of  extending 
the  imperial  authority  beyond  due  bounds ;  and  in  order  to  crush  the  Lutherans 
he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that  might  one  day 
prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

But,  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  pope,  Charles 
was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  interru(|tiou  to  his  designs  by  the  Turkish 
arms.  His  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  h&  had  carried  on  with  great 
assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespv,  were  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  desired.  Solyman,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French 
kui^,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeabie  obligation  of  joining  the  emperor 
against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommo- 
dation between  tliem,  and  partly  from  its  beine  necessary  to  turn  his  arms 
towards  the  East,  where  the  Persians  threatened  to  invade  his  dominions  con- 
sented without  dirticulty  to  a  truce  for  five  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was. 
^  That  each  should  retain  posse^ision  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary  ;  and 
Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  fifty  thousand  crowns.'' ' 

But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Germans  themselves  that 
the  emperor  relie4  with  the  greatest  confidence.  The  Germanic  bodv,  he 
knew,  was  of  such  va^t  strength  as  to  be  invuicible  if  it  were  united,  ana  that 
it  was  only  by  employing  its  own  force  that  he  could  hope  to  subdue  iL 
Happily  for  him.  the  union  of  the  several  members  in  this  great  system  was 
so  teeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  compacted,  and  its  different  fiarts 
tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from  each  other,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  it  on  any  important  emergence  to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  etfort 
In  the  present  juncture  the  sources  of  discord  were  as  many  and  as  various  as 
had  been  known  on  any  occasion.  The  Roman  Gatholirs,  animated  with  zeal 
in  defence  of  their  religion  proportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  liad 
heen  attacked,  were  ea^r  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble  those  umovators 
who  had  overturned  it  m  many  provinces  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John 
and  Albert  of  Brandenbure,  as  well  as  several  other  princes^  incensed  at  tlie 
haughtiness  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  treated 
by  tne  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him  and  to  be 
revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed  witli  satisfaction  the  working  of  those 
passions  in  their  minds,  and,  counting  on  them  as  sure  auxiliaries  whenever 
ke  should  think  it  proper  to  act,  he  found  it,  in  the  mean  time,  more  necessary 
to  moderate  than  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  every  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  empire 
met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  members  appeared  there  in 
person,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of  being 
unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  frequency  of  such 
assemblies,  sent  only  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  together  with 
an  apprehension  that  violence  mic^ht  perhaps  be  employed  in  order  to  force 
their  approbation  of  what  he  should  propose  in  the  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of 
their  ateeiica  The  speech  with  which  the  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  ex- 
tremely artful.  After  professing,  in  common  form,  his  regard  for  the  prosperity 
of  th^  Germanic  body,  and  declaring  that,  in  order  to  bestow  his  whole 
attention  upon  the  re-establishment  of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at 
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present  AbttndoDed  all  other  cares,  rejected  the  most  pressing  sc^eitationa  of 
nis  other  subjects  to  reside  among  them,  and  postponed  att'airs  of  the  greatest 
importance,  he  took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested 
example  had  not  been  imitated,  many  members  of  chief  consideration  having 
neglected  to  attend  an  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest 
inconvenience  to  himseli  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions 
about  religion,  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose 
theni,  complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  conference,  and  craved 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most  efTectual  method  of  restoring 
nnion  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  had  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage  to 
their  civil  interest  than  becoming  their  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  method  of  oonsultmg  the  members  of  the  diet 
rather  tlum  of  obtruding  upon  them  any  opinion  of  his  own,  besides  the 
appearance  of  great  moderation  and  the  merit  of  paying  much  respect  to  their 
jnof  ment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discovering  his  own  sentiments, 
anareserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  carrying  into  execution  what 
tliev  should  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less  secure  of  such  a  decision  as  he 
wi  ihed  to  obtain  by  referring  it  wholly  to  themselves.  The  Roman  Catholic 
members,  prompted  by  their  own  zeal  or  prepared  by  his  intrigues,  joined  im- 
mediatelv  m  representing  that  the  authonty  of  the  coiuicil  now  met  at  Trent 
ought  to  besupreme  in  all  matters  of  controversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  sub- 
mit to  its  decrees  as  the  infallible  rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besou^t 
him  to  exert  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty  m  protecting 
that  a&semblvand  in  compelling  the  Protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  aetermina- 
tions.  The  rrotestants,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which, 
after  repeating  their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the 
only  ettectual  method  of  deciding  the  ooiuts  in  dispute,  that  either  a  free 
general  council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national  council  of  the 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed  out 
of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  mentioned  the 
recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition^  and  w6ich  had  afforded 
them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  oifferences  in  this  amicable  manner ; 
they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  to  depart  from  his  former  plan,  and,  by 
offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  brin^  calamities  upon  Germany  the 
very  thought  of  which  must  fill  every  lover  of  his  country  with  horror.  The 
emperor:  receiving  this  paper  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  further  resard 
to  It  Haviiiff  aheady  taken  his  final  resotutioiL  and  perceiving  that  notning 
hnt  force  could  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  ne  despatched  the  carduial  ol 
Trent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  of 
which  were  already  agreed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  ot  troops,  levied  on 
purpose  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  advance  towards  Germany ;  he  gave  com- 
missions to  several  oliicers  for  nusuiff  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  he 
warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  that  now  was  the  proper  time  of 
exerting  themselves  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Henry  of  Brunswick,  from 
captivity.* 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  withont  the  observation  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands ;  under  what- 
ever veil  the  emperor  still  afiiected  to  conceal  his  designs,  his  officers  kept  no 
such  mysterious  reserve ;  and  his  allies  and  subjects  spoke  out  his  intentions 
plainly.  Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from  every  quarter,  as  well  as 
with  uie  preparations  for  war  which  they  could  not  but  observe,  the  deputies 
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of  the  oonledemteB  demanded  aadienoe  of  the  emperor,  and,  in  the  luune  of 
their  masters,  required  to  know  whether  these  militarj  preparations  were 
carried  on  hj  his  command,  and  for  what  end,  and  against  what  enemy.  To 
a  question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a  time  when  facts  were  become  too 
notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessary  to  gi?e  an  explicit  answer.  Oharlet 
owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issueid,  and,  profesbnif^  his  purpose  not  to 
molest  on  account  of  religion  those  who  should  act  as  dutiful  subjects,  declared 
that  be  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  maintain  the  rights  aini  prerogatives  of 
the  imi)erial  dignity,  and,  by  punishing  some  factious  members,  to  preserve 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by 
their  irregular  and  hcenttous  conduct  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the 
persons  whom  he  chaigedwith  such  high  criuies  and  destined  to  be  the  object 
of'his  vengeance^  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave of  Hesse  m  view.  Their  deputies,  considering  what  he  hM  said  as  a 
plain  declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratisbou.' 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  diiticult  matter  to  treat  with  the  pop& 
who,  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he  bBul 
long  recommended,  assentedf  with  eagerness  to  every  article  that  he  proposed. 
The  league  was  signed  a  few  days  alter  the  cardinal's  arrival  at  Borne.  The 
pernicious  heresies  which  abounded  in  Qermany,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled  at  Trent^  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  sound  doctrine  togetbefwith  good  order,  m  the  Church,  are 
mentioned  as  uie  motives  of  this  union  between  the  contracting  i  aities.  In 
order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils,  and  to  pimish  such  as  had  impiously 
contributed  to  spr^  them,  the  emperpr^  having  long  and  without  sucoesa 
made  trial  of  gentler  remedies,  engi^ged  mstantiy  to  take  the  field  with  a 
sufficient  army,  that  he  might  compel  all  who  diiaowued  the  council  or  had 
apostatized  from  the  rehgion  of  their  forefathers  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Cliurch  and  submit  with  due  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  He  ikewisw  bound 
himself  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them  during  six  montlis  without  the 
pope's  consent,  nor  without  assigning  him  his  share  in  any  ootiquests  which 
should  be  made  upon  them,  and  that  even  after  this  period  he  should  not  agree 
to  any  accomodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  Church  or  to  the 
interest  of  relinon.  On  his  part  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposit  a  large  sum 
in  the  Bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain 
at  his  own  chai)$e,  during  the  ^pace  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse ;  to  grant  the  emperor  for  one  year  half  of  the  eodesias- 
tacal  revenues  throughout  Spain  ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate  as 
much  of  the  lands  bek>nging  to  religious  houbos  in  that  country  as  would 
amount  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  to  employ  not  only 
spiritual  censures,  but  military  force,  agamst  any  prince  who  should  attempt 
to  intemipt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty  '* 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was 
declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this  treaty, 
Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  no  design  to 
abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindicating  his  own 
authority  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  md  encroached  upon  it 
With  this  view,  be  wrote  circular  letters,  in  the  same  stntin  with  his  answer 
to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities  and  to  several  of  the 
princes  who  had  embraced  the  Pratestant  doctrines.  In  these  he  complained 
loudly,  but  in  ffeneral  terms,  of  the  contempt  into  which  the  imperial  dignity 
had  fallen,  ana  of  the  presumptuous  as  weU  as  disorderiy  behaviour  of  some 
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members  of  the  empire.  He  declared  that  lie  now  took  arms  not  in  a  rdigiouii 
but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not  to  oppress  any  wiio  continued  to  behave  as  quiet 
and  dutiful  subjects,  but  to  hnmUe  the  arrogance  of  such  as  had  thrown  otf 
all  sense  of  that  subordination  in  which  the^r  were  placed  under  him  as  head 
of  the  Germanic  body.  Gross  as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  might 
have  appeared  to  all  who  considered  the  emperor's  conduct  with  Attention,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect ;  and  sueh  was  the  con- 
fidence and  dexterity  with  which  he  employed  it  that  he  derived  the  most  solid 
advantages  from  this  artificei  If  he  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  over- 
turning the  Protestant  Church  and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  its  former 
state  of  subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had 
embraced  the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  after  such  a  declara- 
tion, far  less  could  tney  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. Whereas  by  concealinff.  and  even  disclaiming,  any  intention  of  that 
kind,  he  not  only  saved  himselt  from  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
general  confederacy  of  all  the  Protestant  f^tates,  but  he  furnished  the  timid 
with  an  excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a 

Sretext  for  joining  him,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  (d  aban- 
oning  their  own  principles  or  taking  part  openlv  in  suppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  emperor  well  knew  that  if  oy  their  assistance  he  were 
enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave^  he 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remaios  of  a 
party  without  union,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would  then  regret,  too  btte^ 
their  mistaken  confidence  in  him  and  their  inconsiderate  desertion  <xf  their 


The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  disphiy  of  his  seal,  had  wellnigh  dis- 
conoertedf  this  plan,  which  the  emperor  had  rormed  with  so  mudi  care  and  art 
Proud  of  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable  league  aj[aiust  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  gk>ry  of  extirpatmg  it  was 
reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his  treaty  with  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intention  of  their  confederacy,  as 
weft  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to  make  sndi  extra- 
ordinary efforts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  purity.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull  containing  most  liberal  promises  of  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise,  together  with  warm  exhorta- 
tions to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it  themselves  to  increase  the  fervour 
of  their  prayers  and  the  severity  of  their  mortiificationsL  that  they  might  draw 
down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  those  who  undertook  if  Nor  was  it  zeal 
alone  which  pushed  the  pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the 
account  which  the  emperor  himself  ptve  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He 
was  much  scandalized  at  Charles's  dissimulation  in  such  a  canse,  at  his  seem- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of  owning  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to 
make  that  pass  for  a  politiou  contest  which  he  ought  to  have  gtoried  in  as  a 
war  that  luid  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  htboured  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the 
confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  pkui,  in  order  that 
they  might  come  at  onoe  to  an  open  nmture  with  the  Protestants,  that  all 
hopes  of  reconciliation  might  be  cut  ofi,  and  that  Charies  might  oe  imder 
fewer  temptations  and  have  it  less  in  his  power  than  at  present  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  Church  by  any  acconmiodation  beneficial  to  himself.** 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope's  indiscretion  or 
malice  in  making  this  discovery,  continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  and 
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to  Mflert  hJB  intentions  to  be  no  dther  than  what'  he  had  originaHy  avDired. 
Several  of  the  Protestant  states  whom  he  had  previously  gained  thonght 
the.uselves  justified  in  some  measure  by  his  declaration  for  abandoning  their 
associates,  and  even  for  giving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
Protestant  confederates.  They  clearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the  Reformed 
relij^on  that  the  emperor  had  taken  arms,  and  that  not  enly  the  supp^ression 
of  It  but  the  extinction  of  the  German  liberties  would  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  his  obtaining  such  an  entire  superiority  as  would  enable  him  to 
execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent  They  determined,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare for  their  own  defence,  and  neither  to  renounce  those  rdigious  tru^  to 
the  knowledge  of  which  tbev  had  attained  by  means  so  wonderful,  nor  to 
aliandon  those  civil  rights  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  an« 
cestors.  In  order  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for  this  purpose,  their 
deputies  met  at  Ulm,  soon  after  their  abrupt  departure  from  Ratisbon.  Their 
deliberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  vigour  and  unanimity  as  the 
imminent  danger  which  threatened  them  re(^uired.  The  contingent  of  trocps 
which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  furnish  having  been  fixed  by  the  ori- 
ginal treaty  of  union,  orders  were  given  for  bringmg  them  immediately  into 
the  field.  "Being  sensible  at  last  that,  through  the  narrow  prejudices  of  some 
of  their  members  and  the  imprudent  security  of  others,  they  had  n^lected  too 
long  to  strengthen  themselves  by  foreign  alliances,  they  now  i^^plied  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  Venetians  and  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  intention  of  overturning 
the  present  svstem  of  Germany  and  of  raising  himself  to  absolute  power  in 
that  country  oy  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by  the  pope ;  they  warned 
them  how  fatal  this  event  would  prove  to  the  Uberties  of  Italy,  and  that  by 
Buflering  Gharies  to  acquire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  country  they  would 
soon  feel  his  dominion  to.  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other ;  they  besought 
them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  their  territories  to  those 
troops  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  because  by  subduins 
Germany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  These  reflections  haa 
not  escaped  the  sagacity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They  had  communicated 
their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  an 
alliance  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power  of  a  potentate  whose 
ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But  ttiey  had  found  Paul  so  eager 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plan  that  hedisr^arded  all  their  remonstrances.** 
This  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope  having  proved  unsuccessful,  they  declined  doing 
anything  more  towards  preventing  Uie  dangers  which  they  foresaw ;  and  in 
return  to  the  applicatibn  from  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed 
them  that  thev  could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  through  an 
open  country  but  bv  levying  an  army  strong  enough  to  face  them  in  the  field, 
and  that  this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as 
of  the  emperor's  indignation.  For  the  same  reason,  they  declined  lending  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  proposed  to  borrow 
of  them  towards  carrying  on  the  war.'* 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  to  the 
obstructing  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  Germany :  they  required  of 
them,  as  Uie  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  allies  of  the  empire,  to  mterpose 
with  their  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  and  not  to  stand 

■*  AdrUnl,  IstorU  de'  suol  Tempi,  lib.  t.  iv.  isn.— Lambeni»Hortenslaid«BenoGer- 
p.  333.  manico,  apod  ScaxtUam/vol.  ii.  p.  M7. 
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M  itiactiTe  spectatora  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed  and  enslaved.  Biit» 
with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  might  have  been  disposed  to  act  when 
the  cauae  of  the  Reformation  was  in  danger^  the  Helvetic  body  was  so  divided 
with  regard  to  religion  as  to  render  it  ansafe  for  the  Protestants  to  take  any 
Kt^  without  consulting  their  Catholic  associates ;  and  among  them  the  emis- 
saries of  the  pope  and  emperor  had  such  influence  that  a  resolution  of  main- 
taining an  exact  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  was  the  utmost 
that  could  be  procured.'* 

Being  disappohited  in  both  these  applications,  the  Protestants,  not  long 
after,  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  approach  <» 
dancer  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's  scruples  or  obliging  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two  monarchs 
flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between  them  had 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Cfespy,  they  became  weary  at  last 
of  a  war  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  and  had  lately  termi- 
nated all  their  differences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe,  near  Ardres. 
Francis  having  with  great  difhculty  procured  his  allies,  the  Scots,  to  be  included 
in  the  treaty,  m  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  which 
Hency  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several  accounts ;  and  he  left  Boulogne  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  as  a  pledge  for  his  faithful  performance  of  that  article. 
But,  though  the  re-establishment  of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs 
at  liberty  to  tuni  their  attention  towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were  the 
Protestants  that  the^  derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance. 
Henry  appeared  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  but  on  such 
oouditions  as  would  render  him  not  only  the  head  but  the  supreme  director  of 
their  league,— a  pre-eminence  which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed  from  them  so  widely  in  his  religious 
sentiments,  they  had  no  inclination  to  admits*  Francis,  more  powerfully 
inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afford  them  assistance,  found  his  kingdom 
so  much  exhausted  by  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  irritating  the 
pope  by  entering  into  close  union  with  excommunicated  heretics,  that  he  durst 
not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic  league.  By  this  ill-timed 
caution,  or  bv  a  superstitious  deference  to  scniples  to  which  at  other  times  he 
was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most  promising  opportunity  of  mortifying 
aiid  distressing:  his  rival  which  presented  itself  during  nis  whole  reiip. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  successs  in  their  negotiations  with  foreign 
courtSj  the  confederates  foimd  no  difficulty  at  home  in  bringing  a  suflicient 
force  mto  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  in  iiuiabitants ;  the 
feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to  call  out 
their  numerous  vassals  and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  shortest  warning ; 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the  introduction 
c  f  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  vigour  dunng  the  continual 
wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed  for  half  a  century,  either  in  the  pay  of 
the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  every  opportunity  of  entering  into 
service  they  were  accustomed  to  nm  eagerly  to  arms ;  and  to  every  standard 
that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  from  all  quarters."  Zeal  seconded  on  this 
occasion  their  native  ardour.  Men  on  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
had  made  that  deep  impression  which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered 
prepared  to  maintain  it  with  proportional  vigour ;  and  amonga  warlike  people 
It  appeared  infamous  to  remain  mactive  when  the  defence  of  religion  was  the 
motive  for  taking  arms.  Accident  combined  with  aX\  these  circumstances  in 
facilitating  the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
"  Slcld.,  393.  "*  Bjmer,  xv.  93. -Herbert,  26S.  >^  Seek.,  lib.  lit.  161. 
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of  Oermans  in  the  pay  of  France,  being  dismissed  by  the  king  od  the  prespeci 
of  peace  with  England,  joined  in  a  body  the  standard  of  the  Piotestants.'*  By 
such  a  concurrence  of  causes  they  were  enabled  to  assemble  in  a  few  weeks  an 
army  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  provided 
with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  ei^ht  hundred  ammunition- 
wagon^  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and  six  thousand  pioneers.'*  This 
army,  one  of  the  roost  numerous  and  undoubtedly  the  best  appointed  of  any 
which  had  been  levied  in  Europe  during  that  century,  did  not  require  the 
united  effort  of  the  whole  Protestant  body  to  raise  it.  The  Sector  of  Saxony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Wurtembuig,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Strasburi;,  were  the  only  powers 
whicli  contributed  towards  this  great  armament :  tne  electors  of  Cologne,  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  count  palatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats  or 
deceived  by  his  professions,  remained  neuter.  John,  marquis  of  Brandenburg 
Bareith,  and  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  Anspach,  though  both  early  converts  to 
Lutheranisni,  entered  openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  under  pretext  of 
having  obtained  his  promise  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
Maurice  of  Saxony  soon  followed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troo^  as  well  as  the  amazing  rapidity  wherewith  they 
had  assembled  them,  astonished  the  emperor  and  filled  him  with  the  most 
disquieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a 
mighty  forca  Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength,  whose  in- 
habitants, bein^  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have  been  more  ready  to  betray 
than  to  assist  him,  with  onlv  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who  had  served  in 
Hungary,  and  about  five  thousand  Germans,  who  had  joined  him  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  approach 
of  such  a  formidable  army,  which  he  could  not  fight,  nor  could  he  even  ho)ie 
to  retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The  pope's  troops,  though  in  full  march  to  his 
relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany;  the  forces  which  he 
expected  from  the  Low  Coimtries  had  not  yet  b^gun  to  move,  and  were  even 
far  from  being  complete.*^  His  situation,  however,  called  for  more  immediate 
succour,  nor  aid  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to  wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries, 
with  whom  his  junction  was  so  precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles  that  the  confederates  did  not  avail 
themselves  oi  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil  wars  the 
first  steps  are  commonly  taken  with  much  timidity  and  hesitation.  Men  are 
solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  equity ; 
they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictlv  to  known  forms ; 
nor  can  they  be  brought  at  once  to  violate  those  established  institutions 
which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  reverence : 
hence  their  proceeding  are  often  feeble  or  dilatory  when  they  ought  to  be 
most  vigorous  and  decisive.  Intiuenced  bv  those  considerations  whicm,  happily 
for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the  human  mind,  the  con- 
federates could  not  think  of  throwing  off  that  allegiance  which  they  owed  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms  against  him,  without  one 
solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their 
fellow -subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  and 
a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  tenor  of  both  was  the 
same.  They  represented  their  own  conduct  with  regard  to  civil  affairs  as 
dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  mentioned  the  inviolable  union  in  which  they 

'"  fhtian.,  lib.  1.  68.  1550,  l2ino,  p.  13,  a. 
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bad  IWed  with  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  many  and  recent  maifts  of  his  cood 
will  and  gratitude  wherewithal  they  had  been  honoured ;  they  assertea  re- 
ligion to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  riolence  which  the  emperor  now  meditated 
ugainst  them,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  produced  many  arguments  to  convince 
those  who  were  so  weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cover  his  real  intentions ;  they  declared  their  own  resolution 
to  risk  everything  in  maintenance  of  their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the 
dissolution  of  the  Qerman  constitution  if  the  emperor  should  finally  prevail 
against  them.*^ 

Charles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as  might  have  insnired  him 
with  moderate  sentiments,  appeared  as  inflexible  and  haughty  as  if  nis  afi*airs 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only  reply  to  the  address  and 
manifesto  of  the  Protestants  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  em|iire  against  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  their  leaders,  and  against  all  who 
should  dare  to  assist  them.  By  this  sentence,  the  ultimate  and  most  rigorous 
one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  has  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
traitors  or  enemies  to  their  country,  they  were  declared  rebels  and  outlaws, 
and  deprived  of  every  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic Dodv ;  their  goods  were  confiscated,  their  subjects  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  it  became  not  onlj  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade 
their  territories.  The  nobles  and  free  cities  who  fmmed  or  perfected  the 
constitution  of  the  German  government  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their 
own  safetyand  privileges  as  to  trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  juris- 
diction. The  authority  of  a  diet  of  the  empire  ought  to  have  been  interposed 
before  any  of  its  members  could  be  piit  under  the  ban.  But  Charles  over- 
looked that  formality,  well  knowing  that  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success 
there  would  remain  none  who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  in 
question  what  he  had  done.**  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his 
sentence  against  the  elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established 
Church  or  their  conduct  with  regai-d  to  relidon :  he  affected  to  assign  for  it 
reasons  purely  dvil,  and  those,  too,  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous 
terms,  without  specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their  euiit,  as  ren- 
dered it  more  like  an  act  of  despotic  power  than  of  a  lecal  and  nmited  juris- 
diction. Nor  was  it  altogether  from  choice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that 
Charles  had  recourse  to  the  ambiguity  of  ^neral  expressions ;  but  he  durst 
not  mention  too  particularly  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as  every  action  which 
he  could  have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime  might  have 
been  employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  Protestants  whom 
he  still  pretended  to  consider  as  faithful  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have 
been  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hope<«  of  accommodation  to  be  at  an 
end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  ttiey  would  submit  without  reserve  to  the 
emperor's  win  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  destitute  either 
of  public  spirit  or  of  resolution  to  make  a  proper  choice.  A  few  days  after  the 
ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  accoraing  to  the  custom  of  that  age, 
sent  a  herald  to  the  imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  war  against 
Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave  any  other  title  than  that  of  pretended 
emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegiance,  homage,  or  duty  which  he  might  claim, 
or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him.  But  previous  to  this  formality 
part  of  their  troops  had  begun  to  act.  The  command  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  raised  by  the  dty  of  Augsburg,  having  been  given  to  Sebastian 

"  Slaid.,  asi.  p.  U.  314.— PfeffeU  Htot  ftbrCfi  du  Droit  ]Mib- 
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Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who^  by  the  boo^  that  he  got  when  the  im- 
perialists phindered  Rome,  together  with  the  merit  of  looff  service,  badaoqQir«  d 
wctfdth  and  authority  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  tbeGeroJUi 
nibbles,  that  gallant  veteran  resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main  bodv  of  the 
confederates,  to  attempt  something  suitable  to  his  former  fame  and  to  the 
expectation  of  his  countrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards 
Tyrol,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  narrow  pasees  thioiiffh  the 
mountains  which  ran'  across  that  country,  he  advanced  thither  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  seized  Ehrenbeng^  andOuffstein,  two  strong  castles  which 
commanded  the  principal  defiles,  ^thout  stopiMng  a  moment^  he  continued 
his  march  towaixls  Inspruck,  by  getting  possession  of  which  he  would  have 
obliged  the  Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  of  men  could  have 
resisted  all  the  etforts  of  the  greatest  armies.  Castlealto,  the  governor  of  Trent, 
knowing  «rhat  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  the  emperor,  all  whoee  designs 
must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  auxiliaries  had  been  intercepted, 
raised  a  few  troops  with  the  utmost  despatch  and  threw  himself  into  the  town. 
Schertel.  however,  did  not  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  was  prmring  to 
attack  the  place,  when  the  inteliigence  of  the  approach  of  the  itausos,  and 
an  order  from  the  elector  and  landgrave,  ob'iged  him  to  desist  By  his  retreat 
the  passes  were  left  open,  and  tne  Italians  entered  Germany  without  any 
opposition  but  from  the  prisons  which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenbeiv  and 
Ouffstein,  and  these,  having  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered  after  a 
short  resLstanoe." 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error  of  which  the  confederatei 
were  guilty.  As  the  supreme  command  of  their  army  was  committed,  in 
terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  lan^rave  of 
Hesse,  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  dirided  andeo- 
ordinate  authority,  which  is  always  of  fatal  consec^uenoe  in  the  operationiof 
war,  were  immediately  felt  The  elector,  though  mtrepid  in  his  own  penon 
to  excess,  and  most  aniently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was  slow  in  deliberating,  no- 
certain  as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determiiuitions,  and  constantly  prefened 
measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe  to  such  as  were  bold  or  decisive.  The 
landgrave,  of  a  more  active  and  enterprising  nature,  formed  all  his  resolutions 
with  promptitude,  wished  to  execute  them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  pre- 
ferredTsuch  measures  as  tended  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Tbos 
their  maxims  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  differea  as  widely  as  thoM 
by  which  they  were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it  Such  perpetual  contruietj 
in  their  sentiments  ^ve  rise.  impercei>tibly.  to  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
tention. These  multiplied  tne  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompatilxli^  of 
their  natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent  The  other  niemoen 
of  the  league,  considering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  tbe 
elector  and  landgrave  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  voiuntaiy  con- 
federacy, did  not  long  retain  a  proper  venemtion  for  commatiiters  woo  pro- 
ceeded with  so  little  concord ;  and  the  numerous  army  of  the  Protestants,  liks 

*"  Seckend.,  Hb.  H.  TO.— AdrUni,  IstorU  d«'  to  many  of  the  movt  tfident  fiunfliei  In  ^ 
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man  affairs,  was  a  df^scendant  flrom  Schertel.  his  grandsons   fbr  six    hundred  (hoaoad 

With  the  care  and  solicitude  of  a  German  who  florins.    By  this  we  may  form  eooie  idea  of 
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A  vast  madiiDe  whose  parts  are  ill  compacted  and  which  is  destitute  of  any 
power  sufiicieat  to  move  and  regulate  toe  whole,  acted  with  no  consistency, 
vionar,  or  effect 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that  hj  remaining  at  Ratisbon  he  might  render 
it  impossible  for  the  pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  boldly  advanced  to 
lAodshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  in  deliberating  whether 
it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  &varia,  a 
neutral  pnnce.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that  scruple  and  began  to 
move  towards  his  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  design,  and  hastened 
to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could  leave  only  a  small  ^rrison. 
By  this  time  the  papal  troops,  amounting  fully  to  that  number  which  Paul 
had  stipulated  to  tumish,  had  readied  Laindshut,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran  bands  stationed  in  Naples.  The  con- 
federates, after  8cherters  spirited  but  fruitless  expedition,  seem  to  have 
permitted  these  forces  to  advance  unmolestM  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  attack  either  them  or  the  emperor  separately,  or  to  prevent 
their  junction.'^  The  imperial  army  arooimtea  now  to  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  and  was  still  more  formidable  By  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops 
than  by  their  number.  Avibu  commendador  of  Alc&ntara,  who  had  been 
present  in  all  the  wan  carriea  on  by  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies 
which  unined  the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  conquered  Tunis,  and  in- 
vaded France,  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  military  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assembled.**  Octavio  Farnese,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  by  the  ablest 
officers  formed  in  the  long  wars  between  Cluu*les  and  Francis,  commanded  the 
Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  accompanied  him  as 
papal  legate ;  and.  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  of  a  religious  enter- 
prise, he  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  a  cross  carried 
oefore  hiin,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came  to  all  who  should 
give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the  practice  in  the  crusades 
a^ist  the  infidels,  ^ut  this  the  emperor  strictly  prohibited,  as  inconsistent 
with  all  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  to  ths  Qermans  of  his  own  party ; 
and  the  le^te,  perceiving,  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  the  extirpation  of  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of 
the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in  the  imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust 
to  Italy.*^ 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  such  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  garrison  at  Ratisbon  that  the  confederates,  relinquishii^  all  hopes 
of  reducing  that  town,  marched  towards  Ingokistadt  on  the  Danube,  near  to 
which  Charles  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  em- 
peror's notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  empire  in  having 
called  in  foreigners  to  lav  waste  Germany  and  to  oppress  its  liberties.  As  in 
that  age  the  (fominion  ot  the  Roman  see  was  so  odious  to  the  Protestants  tliat 
the  name  of  the  pope  alone  was  sufiident  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  any 
enterprise  whidi  he  countenanced,  and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest 
suspicions,  it  came  to  be  universally  believed  amone  them  that  Paul,  not  satis- 
fiea  with  attacking  them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries 
all  over  Gennan^T)  to  Set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines  and  to  poison  their 
wells  and  fountains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  extravagant 
and  frightful  enough  to  nake  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
spread  among  them  only :  even  the  l^ers  of  the  party,  blinded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  of  having 
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employed  such  antichristian  and  diabolical  arts  agabst  them."  These  senti- 
ments of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  pai)al  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigorouK  towards  heretics 
anathematized  by  the  Church,  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  the  territories 
of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  a^mavated  the  cabmitiesof  war  by  minj^iiig  with 
it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  z^ 

The  first  operations  in  the  field,  however^  did  not  correspond  with  the 
violence  of  those  passions  which  animated  mdividuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  the  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with  an  enemy  so  far 
superior  in  number,^  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a  body 
composed  of  so  man?  and  such  dissimilar  members  from  falling  to  pieces,  but 
the  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy.  Tlie  confederates^ 
though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  every  moment's  delay  was  per- 
nicioiis,  were  still  prevented,  by  the  weakness  or  division  of  their  leaders,  from 
exerting  that  vigour  with  which  their  situation,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their 
soldiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  them.  On  their  arrival  at  Ingoldstadt  they 
found  tne  emperor  in  a  camp  not  remarkable  for  strength,  and  surrounded 
only  by  a  slight  intrenchnient  Before  the  camp  lay  a  puun  of  such  extent  as 
aflbrded  sufiident  space  for  drawing  out  their  whole  army  and  bringing  it  to 
act  at  once.  Bvery  consideration  should  havedetermmed  them  to  have  seized 
this  opportunity  of  attacking  the  emperor ;  and  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  the  eagerness  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  stability  of  the  Ger- 
man infantry  in  pitched  battles,  afforded  them  the  most  probable  expectation 
of  victory.  The  landgrave  urged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that  if 
the  sole  command  were  vested  in  him  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that 
occasion,  and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  But 
the  elector,  reflecting  on  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemrs  forces,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  conducted  by  the  best  officers  of 
the  age,  would  not  venture  upon  an  action  which  he  thought  to  be  so  doubtful 
as  the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  ^und  wliich  thev  themselves 
had  cha<<en,  and  while  coveried  with  fortifications  which,  tboueh  imperfect, 
would  afford  them  no  small  advantage  in  the  combat  Notwithstanding  his 
hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed  to  advance  towards  the  enemr's 
camp  in  battle-array,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  whether  by  that  uisult,  and  by 
a  furious  cannonade  which  they  l)eean,  they  could  draw  the  imperialists  out 
of  their  works.  But  the  emperor  had  too  much  sagacity  to  fall  into  this  snare : 
he  adhered  to  his  own  system  with  inflexible  constancy,  and,  drawing  up  hit 
soldiers  l>ehiod  their  trenches,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  Uie  con* 
federates  if  they  should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited  their  approach, 
and  carefully  restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
might  bring  on  a  eeneral  engagement.  He  rode  along  the  lines,  and,  address- 
ing the  troops  of  the  different  nations  in  their  own  language,  encoumged  them 
not  only  by  Lis  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  voice  and  countenance ;  he 
exposed  himself  in  places  of  greatest  danger  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  the  most  numerous  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into 
tlie  field  oy  any  army.  Roused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks ; 
it  was  thought  infamous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor 
appeared  so  intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived  that  their 
declining  the  combat  at  present  was  not  the  effect  of  timidity  in  their  general, 
biit  the  result  of  a  well -unrounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  firing 
several  hours  on  the  imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  execution, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to  iJ^ir 
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own  camp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  diligence  in  strength* 
eniDff  his  works  that  the  con  federates,  returning  to  the  cannonade  next  day. 
found  that,  though  they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon  such  a  bold 
experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  with  advanta^  was  lost." 

After  such  a  discovery  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  confederates 
turned  their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  which  the  Count 
de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low  Countries.  But  though 
that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  country,  though  his  route  lay 
through  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to  favour  the  con- 
federates, though  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and,  by  their  superiority 
in  numbers,  might  easily  have  aetached  a  force  suiticient  to  over|K)wer  him.  he 
advanced  with  such  rapiditjrand  by  such  well-concerted  movements,  while  they 
opposed  him  with  such  remissness  and  so  little  military  skill,  that  he  conducted 
tnis  body  to  the  imperial  camp  without  any  loss.** 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  w6om  he  placed  great  confidence,  the 
emperor  alteied  in  some  deme  his  plan  of  operations,  and  began  to  act  more 
upon  the  ofl'ensive,  though  ne  still  avoided  a  battle,  with  the  utmost  industry. 
lie  made  himself  master'of  Neuburg,  Dillin^n,  and  Donawert  on  the  Danube ; 
of  Nordlingen,  and  several  other  towns  situated  on  the  most  considerable 
streams  which  fall  into  that  mighty  river,  fiy  this  he  got  the  command  of  a 
great  extent  of  country^  though  not  without  being  obliged  to  engag^  in  several 
snarp  encounters,  of  wnich  the  success  was  various,  not  without  bein^  exposed 
ofteiier  than  once  to  the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner 
the  whole  autumn  was  spent ;  neither  party  gained  any  remarkable  sui)eriority 
over  the  other,  and  nothing  was  yet  done  towards  brindng  the  war  to  a  period. 
The  emperor  bad  often  foretold  with  confidence  that  discord  and  the  want  of 
money  would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  which 
they  had  neither  abilities  to  guide  nor  fun4s  to  support"  Though  he  waited 
witn  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  predictions,  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  himself  began  to  suffer  from  the 
want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  Catholic  provinces  being  so  much 
incensed  at  the  introauction  of  foreigners  into  the  empire  that  they  furnished 
them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  confederates  abounded  with  a 
profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their  friends  in  the  adjacent 
countries  noured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and  ^ood  will.  Qreat  numbers 
of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  or  foodef  Germany, 
were  become  unfit  for  service  tbrough  sickness."  Considerable  arrears  were 
now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had  scarcely  received  any  money  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign ;  tne  emperor  experiencing  on  this  as  well  as  on  former 
occasions  that  his  jurisdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that 
the  former  enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  than  the 
latter  were  suiticient  to  support.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  his  anny  in  the  field  ;  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the.dnke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he  usually  was  in  the  prosecution 
of  every  measure,  adrising  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 
But  as  the  argimients  urged  against  any  plan  which  he  had  adopted  rarely 
made  much  impression  upon  the  emperor,  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  opinion, 
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and  determined  to  continue  his  efforts,  in  order  to  weary  out  the  confederates 
being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblige  them  to  separate  there  was 
little  probability  of  their  uniting  a^ain  in  a  body.**  StiU,  however,  it  remained 
a  doubtfiil  point  whether  his  stea^ness  was  most  likely  to  fail  or  their  zeal  to 
be  exhausteiL  It  was  still  uncertain  which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces, 
would  give  the  superiority  to  the  other^  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the 
contest  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  m  the  affairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  8axony,  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  emperor's  confidence 
by  the  arts  which  have  alreiMy  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hostilities  ready 
to  break  out  between  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that  monarch  than 
vast  prosiiects  of  ambition  b^n  to  open  upon  him.  That  portion  of  Saxony 
which  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors  was  far  from  satisfying  his  aspiring 
mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach  of  civil  war,  as,  amidst  the 
revolutions  aim  convulsions  occasioned  by  it,  opportunities  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional power  or  dignity,  which  at  other  times  are  sought  in  vain,  present  them- 
selves to  an  enterprising  spirit.  As  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  two  contending  parties  and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did 
not  hesitate  long  in  determnuns;  on  which  side  the  greatest  advantages  were 
to  be  expected.  Having  revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and 
having  taken  his  final  resolution  of  joining  the  emperor,  he  prudently  deter- 
mined to  declare  early  in  his  favour,  that  bv  the  merit  of  this  he  might  acquire 
a  title  to  a  proportional  recompense.  With  this  view,  he  had  repaired  to 
Rati^bon  in  tne  month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the  diet;  and,  after 
many  conferences  with  Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious 
BBcrecy,  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  engaged  to  concur  in  assisting  the 
emperor  as  a  faithful  subject,  and  Charleis  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on 
him  all  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories.'* 
History  hardly  records  any  treaty  that  can  be  considered  as  a  more  manifest 
violation  of  the  most  powerful  principles  which  oucht  to  influence  human 
actions.  Maurice,  a  professed  Protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief  of  reii^on, 
a  4  well  as  zeal  for  its  interests,  tdok  strong  possession  of  every  mind,  binds 
himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towards  carrying  on  a  war  which  had 
manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 
He  engages  to  take  arms  against  his  fatner-in-Iaw,  and  to  strip  his  nearest 
relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious  friend  against  a 
known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both  great  and  recent  Nor 
was  the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this  one  of  those  audacious  politicians 
who,  provi^  they  can  accomplish  their  ends  and  secure  their  interest, 
avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations  and  glory  in  contemning  what- 
ever is  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice's  conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed 
to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  masterly  ;  he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts, 
ana  vet  endeavoured  to  preserve,  in  everv  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance 
of  what  was  fair  and  virtiious  and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  his  subse- 
(^uent  behaviour,  that,  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  religion  at  least,  his 
intentions  were  upright ;  that  he  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for 
its  security ;  but  that,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  jn 
policy  and  who  tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths,  in  attempting  to  deceive 
others  he  himself  was  in  some  degree  deceived. 

His  fir.Ht  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  engagements  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  the  emperor  closely  concealed  ;  and  so  perfect  a  master  Vas  he  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  his  declining 
all  connections  with  them  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in  paying  court  to  thi 
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emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of  his  designs  Even  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  join 
his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to  Maurice's  protection,  which  he,  with 
an  insidious  appearance  of  friendship,  readily  undertook.'^  But  scarcely  had 
the  elector  taken  the  field  when  Maurice  b^n  to  consult  privately  with  the 
king  of  the  Romans  how  to  invade  those  very  territories  with  the  defence  of 
which  he  was  intrusted.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  ban  denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As  he  was  next 
heir  to  the  former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  from 
getting  his  dominions  into  their  possession,  Charles  i-eauired  him,  not  only  for 
his  own  sake,  but  upon  the  alleguuice  and  duty  which  ne  owed  to  the  head  of 
the  empire,  instantly  to  seize  aud  detain  in  his  hands  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  elector,  warning  him  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  n^lected  to  obey  these 
commands  he  should  be  held  as  accessory  to  the  crimes  of  his  kinsman  aud  be 
liable  to  the  same  punishment** 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  was  employed 
by  him  in  order  that  bis  conduct  towards  the  elector  might  seem  a  matter  of 
necessity  but  not  of  choice^  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  superior  rather  than  a 
voluntary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  kinsman  and  ally.  But,  in  order  to  cive 
some  more  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veil  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cover  his  ambition,  he,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ratisbon,  had  called  toother 
^he  states  of  his  country,  and,  representing  to  them  that  a  civil  war  between 
the  emperor  and  confederates  of  Smalkalde  was  now  become  unavoidable, 
Tlesired  their  advice  with  regard  to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event 
They,  having  been  prepar^,  no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  being 
desirous  of  gratifying  their  prince,  whom  they  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave 
'such  counsel  as  they  Knew  would  be  most  agreeable,  advising  him  to  oner  his 
mediation  towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  but  if  that  were  reiected. 
and  he  could  obtain  proper  security  for  the  Protestant  religion*  they  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion  that  m  all  other  points  he  ought  to  yield  ol)edience  to  the 
emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  imperial  rescript,  toeetber  with  the  ban  against 
the  elector  and  landgrave,  Maurice  summoned  tne  states  of  his  country  a 
second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  and 
mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience ;  he  acquainted  them  that  the  confederates  had  refused  to  admit  of 
his  mediation,  and  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  the  most  satisfactory 
declarations  with  re^rd  to  religion ;  he  pointed  out  his  own  interest  in 
securing  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as  the  dagger  of  allow- 
ing strangers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  saxony ;  and  upon  tne  whole,  as 
the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects  no  less  than  himself,  he 
desired  to  know  their  sentiments  how  he  should  steer  in  that  difficult  and 
arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obsequious  and  complaisant  than 
fonuerly,  professing  their  own  reliance  on  the  emperor's  promises  as  a  perfect 
security  tor  their  religion,  proposed  that  before  he  had  recourse  to  more 
violent  methods  they  would  write  to  the  elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the  best 
means  not  only  of  appeasing  the  emperor  but  of  preventing  his  dominions 
from  being  seized  by  foreign  or  hostile  powers,  to  give  his  consent  that  Maurice 
should  take  possession  of  tnem  quietly  and  wittiout  opposition.  Maurice  himself 
seconded  their  arguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Such 
an  extravagant  proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which 
it  deserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  his  treachery 
and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted ;  h!e 
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treated  with  contempt  his  affectation  of  executing  the  imperial  han,  which  he 
could  not  but  know  to  be  altogether  void  by  the  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  issued ;  he  besought  him  not  to  suffer  himseff 
to  be  so  far  bUnded  by  ambition  as  to  for^t  the  oblig;ations  of  honoiur  and, 
friendship,  or  to  betray  the  Protestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which  out' 
of  Qermanv,  even  bj  tne  acknowledgment  cS  the  pope  himself,  was  the  great 
obiect  of  tne  present  war." 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his  plan  by 
reproaches  or  arguments.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute  with  vigour 
what  he  had  hitherto  carried  on  by  artifice  and  dissimulation.  Nor  was  his 
boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlety  in  contrivance.  Having  assembled 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one  part  of  the  electoral 
provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed  of  Bohemians  and  Hun- 
garians, overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp  encounters,  defeated  the 
troops  which  the  elector  had  left  to  guard  his  country,  and,  improving  these 
advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  electorate,  except 
Wittemberg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach,  which,  being  places  of  considerable  strength 
and  defended  by  sufficient  garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  pvtes.  The  news 
of  these  rapid  conquests  soon  reached  the  imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In 
the  former,  their  satisfaction  with  an  event  which  it  was  foi-eseen  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  important  consequences  was  expressed  by  every  possible 
demonstration  of  joy ;  the  latter  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The 
name  of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an  apostate  from  religion. 
a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most  sacred  ana 
natural  ties.  Everything  that  the  rage  or  invention  of  the  {arty  could  suggest 
in  order  to  blacken  and  render  him  wlious— invectives,  satlre^<,  and  lampoons, 
the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers,  together  with  the  nide  wit  of  their 
authors—were  all  employed  against  him  ;  while  he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which 
he  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his  actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious 
justification,  published  a  manifesto  containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for 
nis  conduct  which  he  had  formerly  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  landgrave."* 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice's  motions,  proposed  to 
return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  aefence  of  Saxony.  But  the  deputies  of 
the  league,  assembled  at  tJlm,  prevailed  on  him  at  that  time  to  remain  with 
the  army,  and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  before  the  security 
of  his  own  dominions.  At  len^h  the  sufferings  and  complaints  of  his  subjects 
increased  so  much  that  he  discovered  the  utmost  impatience  to  set  out,  in 
order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of  Maurice  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Hungarians,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  that  licentious  and  merciless 
species  of  war  which  was  thought  lawful  against  the  Turin,  committed, 
wherever  they  came,  the  wildest  acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  ct 
the  elector  was  so  natural  and  so  wanuly  urged  that  the  deputies  at  Ulm, 
though  fully  sensible  of  the  unhappy  consecjuences  of  dividing  their  army, 
durst  not  refuse  their  consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  per- 
plexity, they  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen,  on  the 
Brenz,  in  order  to  consult  their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  less  at  a  loss 
what  to  determine  in  this  pressing  emergence.  But,  after  having  considered 
seriously  the  open  desertion  of  some  of  their  allies,  the  scandalous  luke- 
warmness  of  otners,  who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war, 
the  intoleiahle  load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence  upon  such  members  as 
were  most  zealous  for  the  cause  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements,  the  ill 
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success  of  all  their  endeayours  to  obtain  forei^  aid,  the  unusnal  length  of  the 
campaign,  the  rigour  of  the  season,  together  with  the  great  imniber  of 
soldim,  and  even  otticers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  that  account,  tbej 
condaded  that  nothing  oould  save  them  but  either  the  bringing  the  contest  to 
the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle  by  attacking  the  imperial  army,  or  an 
aocommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a  treaty.  8uch  was 
the  deepondency  and  dejection  which  now  oppressed  the  party  that  of  these 
two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly,  empowering  a  minister  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  propound  overtures  of  peace  in  their  name  to 
the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  confedemcy,  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make  the 
first  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than,  concluding  their  spirit  to  be  gone 
or  their  nnion  to  be  broken,  he  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a  conqueror, 
and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear  of  a  negotiation 
bat  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should  previously  give  up  him- 
self  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal."*  As  nothing  more  intoler- 
able or  ignominious  could  have  been  prescribed,  even  in  the  worst  situation  of 
their  afSairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  proposition  should  be  rejected  by  a  party 
which  was  rather  humbled  and  disconcerted  than  subdued.  But,  though  they 
refused  to  submit  tamelv  to  the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue 
the  only  plan  which  could  have  preserved  their  inde|>endence ;  and,  forgetting 
that  it  was  the  union  of  their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
the  confedenu^  formidable  and  had  more  than  once  obliged  the  imperialists 
to  think  of  quitting  the  field,  thev  inconsiderately  abandoned  this  advantage^ 
— ^which,  in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  tlie 
emperor  in  awe.— and,  yielding  to  the  elector^  entreaties,  consented  to  his 
proposal  of  dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemberg,  in  oraer  to  protect  that  province  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Qermaay ;  a  consiaerable  body  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returned  with  their  re^)eetive  leaders  into  their 
own  countries  and  were  dispersed  there.** 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confedemcy  ceased  to  be  the 
object  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who  while  they  composed  part  of  a 
great  body  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security,  beean  to  tremble 
when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  expo^  singly  to  the  whole  weight  oi 
the  emperor's  vengeanca  Charles  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  recover  from 
their  consternation  or  to  form  any  new  schemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the 
confederates  began  to  retire,  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  and,  though  it  was 
now  the  depth  ol  winter,  he  resolved  to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  that  favourable  juncture  for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some 
small  towns  in  which  the  Protestants  had  left  garrisons  immediately  OT)ened 
their  gates.  Nordlingen,  Rotenberg,  and  Hall  imperial  cities,  subniittea  soon 
after.  Though  Charles  could  not  prevent  the  elector  from  levying,  as  he 
retreated,  lai^  contributions  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  abbot  of 
Folda,  and  other  ecclesiastics,**  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission 
of  Ulm,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  di^tingiii^bed  by  its  zeal  for 
the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  sot  of  deserting  the  common 
cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient  to  follow  it,  and 
seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  getting  the  start  of  them  in  returning  to  their 
duty,  shouki  on  that  account  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The  elector 
palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of  neutrality, 
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had,  very  preposterously,  sent  to  the  confederates  four  hundred  horse,  a  body 
so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their  strength,  but  great 
enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  made  his  acknow- 
ledgments in  the  mo:it  abject  manner.  The  inhabitants  ot  Augsbure,  shaken 
by  so  many  instances  of  apostasy,  expelled  the  brave  Schertel  out  of  their  city, 
and  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

The  duke  of  Wurtembei^,  though  ainonfi;  the  first  that  had  otfered  to  sub- 
mit, was  obliged  to  sue  for  pardon  on  his  Knees,  and,  even  after  this  mortify- 
ing humiliation,  obtained  it  with  ditticulty.*'  Memmingen^  and  other  free  cities 
in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  associates^ 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  throwing  themselves  on 
the  emperor's  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  cities  far  re- 
moved from  the  seat  of  danger,  discovered  no  greater  steadiness  than  those 
which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy  lately  so  powerful  as  to  shake 
the  imperial  throne  fell  to  pieces  and  was  dissolved  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
hardiv  any  member  of  that  formidable  combination  now  remaining  in  arms 
but  tne  elector  and  landgrave,  to  whom  the  emperor,  having  from  Uie  bon- 
ing marked  them  out  as  victims  of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  offer 
terms  of  reconciliation.  Nor  did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a 
generous  and  unconditional  pardoiL  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he 
treated  them  both  with  liaughtiness  and  rigour.  All  the  princes  in  person, 
and  the  cities  by  their  deputies,  were  compelled  to  implore  mercy  in  the 
humble  posture  of  supplicants.  As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  ditfi- 
culties  from  the  want  of  money,  he  imposed  lieavy  fines  upon  them,  which  he 
levied  with  most  rapacious  exactness.  The  duke  of  Wurtemberg  paid  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  city  of  Augsburg  a  hundred  and  fitt^  thousand, 
Ulm  a  hundred  thousand,  Frankfort  eighty  thousand,  Memmiugen  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  or  their  dilferent  des^rees 
of  guilt  They  were  obli^d,  besides  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to 
furnish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  executing  the  imperial  ban  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave,  to  ^ve  up  their  artillery  and  warlike  stores  to  the 
emperor,  to  admit  garrisons  into  tneir  principal  cities  and  places  of  strens^h, 
and  in  this  disarmed  and  dependent  situation  to  expect  the  final  award  which 
the  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pronounce  when  the  war  came  to  an 
issue.^'  But,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  tliis 
occasion,  he,  in  conformity  to  his  original  plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relating 
to  religion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to  such  a  degree  were  the  comederates 
humbled  or  overawed  that,  forgetting  the  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated 
them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about  their  own  safety,  without  ventniins:  to 
insist  on  a  point  the  mention  of  which  they  saw  the  emperor  avoiding  with  so 
much  industry.  The  inhabitants  of  Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeble 
efforts  to  procure  a  promise  of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
were  checked  so  severely  by  the  imperial  ministers  that  they  instantly  fdl 
from  their  demand. 

The  elector  of  Cologne,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation issued  against  nim  b;^  the  pope,  Charles  had  hitherto  allowed  to  remain 
in  pcesession  oi  the  archiepiscopal  see,  being  now  required  by  the  emperor  to 
submit  to  the  censures  of  the  Church,  this  virtuous  and  disinterested  prelate, 
unwilling  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  miseries  of  war  on  his  own  accoiut, 
voluntarily  resigned  that  high  dignity.  With  a  moderation  becoming  his  age 
and  character,  he  chose  to  eivjoy  truth,  together  with  the  exercise  of  hia 
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religion,  in  the  refirement  of  a  pri?ate  life,  rather  than  to  disturb  nociety  hy 
eogmgiiig  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  struggle  in  order  to  retain  his  office.^* 

^  Iniring  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the  frontiers  of 
his  oonntnr  unmolested.  As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time  not  only  recovered  posses- 
sion of  his  own  territories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival  of  all 
that  belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic^  which,  oeing  towns  of  some 
strength,  could  not  be  suadeniy  reduced.  Maurice,  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
and  to  tmut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched  courier  after  courier  to  the 
emperor  representing  nis  dangeroiu  situation,  and  soliciting  him,  with  the 
most  earnest  importimity,  to  march  immediately  to  his  reliS.  But  Oharies, 
busy  at  that  time  in  prescribing  terms  to  such  members  of  the  league  as  were 
daily  returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient  to  detach  Albert, 
marquis  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  with  three  thousand  men,  to  his  assistance. 
Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was  unexpectedly  siurprised 
by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his  troops,  dispersed  the  remainder,  and 
took  him  prisoner/'  Maurice  continued  as  much  exposed  as  formerly ;  and. 
if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  his  nun  must  have  been  immediate  and  unavoidable.  But  the  elector, 
no  less  slow  and  dilatory  when  invested  with  the  sole  command  than  he  had 
been  formerly  when  joined  in  authority  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof 
of  military  activity  but  in  this  enterprise  against  Albert  InsteM  of 
marching  directly  towards  Maurice,  whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatly' 
alarmed,  he  incon ^ideratelv  listened  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  which  his 
artful  antagonist  proposed,  with  no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  him  and  to 
slacken  the  vigour  of  his  operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emperor's  affairs  that  he  could  not 
march  mstantiy  to  the  relief  of  his  ally.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
eonfederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  a 
snpeiliuous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Buren  with  his 
Flemings,**  imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  together  with  the 
papal  forces,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  degree  of  vigour  that  yet 
remained  among  the  members  of  the  leagu&  But  Paul,  growing  wise  too 
late,  b^an  now  to  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure,  from  which  the 
more  sagacious  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him.  The 
lapid  progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  had  broken 
a  combination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powerful,  open^  his  eyes  at 
length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  all  the  advantages  which  be  had 
expected  from  such  a  complete  trinmuh  over  heresy,  but  placed  in  the 
strongest  light  his  own  impolitic  conduct  in  having  contributed  towards 
acquiring  for  Oharle<)  snch  an  immense  increase  of  power  as  would  enable  him, 
after  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law  with  absolute  authority 
to  an  toe  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  perceived  his  error,  he 
endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  giving  the  emperor  any  warning  of  his 
intention,  he  ordered  Famese,  his  grandson,  to  return  instantly  to  Italy  with 
all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  at  the  same  time  recalled  the  license 
which  he  had  granted  Charles  of  appropriating  to  his  own  use  a  large  share 
of  the  chorch  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not  destitute  of  pretences  to  justify 
this  abrupt  desertion  of  nis  ally.  The  term  of  six  months  during  which  the 
stipulations  in  their  treaty  were  to  continue  in  force  was  now  expired ;  the 
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lea^e  in  oppoution  to  which  their  alHanoe  had  been  frafned  seemed  to  be 
eiitireljdissipftted  ;  Gharlesjin  all  his  negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities 
which  had  submitted  to  hts  will,  had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  had 
allotted  him  an^y  part  of  Uie  conouests  which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed 
him  any  share  m  the  vast  contributions  which  he  had  raised.  He  had  not 
even  made  any  provision  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  or  the  re-establishnient 
of  the  Cathonc  religion,  which  were  Paul's  chief  inancements  to  bestow  the 
treasures  of  the  Church  so  liberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  oolonrs, 
however  specious,  did  not  conceal  from  the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which 
was  the  true  motive  of  the  pope's  conduct  But,  as  Paul's  orders  with  regard 
to  the  march  of  his  troopH  were  no  less  peremptorr  than  unexpected^  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  their  retreat  Oliarles  exclaimed  loudly  a^inst  his 
treachery  in  abandoning  him  so  unseasonably  while  he  was  prosecuting  a  war 
undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injunctions,  and  from  which,  if  success- 
ful, so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  Church.  To  com- 
pisints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained  inflexible ; 
his  troops  continued  their  marcn  towards  the  ecdesiastical  state ;  and  in  an 
elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  he  discovered 
new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  alienation  from  the  emperor,  together 
with  a  deep-rooted  dreacT  of  his  power.^'  Charles,  weakened  by  the  with- 
drawing of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which  was  already  much  diminished 
by  the  number  of  garrisons  that  he  had  been  oblig^ed  to  throw  into  the  towns 
wnich  had  capitulated,  found  it  necessary  to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies 
before  he  ooiud  venture  to  maroh  in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have  failed  of  attracting 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
now  subject  to  his  authority  as  must  have  soon  put  him  in  a  condition  of 
taking  the  fiekl  against  the  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption  of  a 
conspiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  revohitions  which  that  event,  ex- 
tremely mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  oblised  him  to 
avoid  entangling  himself  in  new  (^rations  in  Germany  until  he  had  fully  dis- 
covered its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  government  which  had  been 
establisbed  in  Genoa  at  the  time  when  Andrew  I)oria  restored  liberty  to  his 
country,  though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  former  dis8enskHis,and 
received  at  fint  with  ea^r  approbation,  did  not  after  a  trial  of  near  twenty 
years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  turbulent  and  foctious  republicans. 
As  the  entire  administration  of  atiairs  was  now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of 
noble  families,  many,  envying  them  that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  a  popular  government,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and, 
though  all  reveren(»d  the  disinterested  virtue  of  Doria  and  admired  his  talents, 
not  a  few  were  jealous  of  that  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  councils 
of  the  commonwealth.  His  age,  however,  his  moderation,  and  his  love  of 
liberty,  atibrded  ample  security  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  his 
power,  nor  stain  the  close  of  his  days  by  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabric 
which  it  had  been  the  labour  and  pnde  of  his  life  to  erect  But  the  authority 
and  intiuenoe  which  in  his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove 
destnictive  if  usurped  by  any  citizens  of  greater  ambitimi  or  less  virtiia  A 
citizen  of  this  dan^rous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretensions,  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  bis  ^prand-ande 
Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune  aimed  likewise  at  being 
his  successor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bom  to  reign,  was 
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altdf^sether  insiipportaUe  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  stete.  The  more  sagadoin 
among  the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the  enem?  of  those  liber- 
tiee  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle ;  while  Andrew  mmself,  blinded 
hj  that  violent  and  undisoerning  affection  which  persons  in  advanced  age  often 
oontract  for  the  TOiinger  members  of  their  family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indul- 
gence with  which  he  treated  him,— seeming  less  solicitous  to  secure  and  p«r- 
petuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  than  to  aggrandize  that  undeserving 
kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Doria's  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfaction  with 
the  system  of  administration  in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances  might 
have  occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing  more  tmtn 
luurmurings  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco,  count  of  Lavagna,  observing 
this  growing  disgust,  had  not  been  encouraged  oy  it  to  attempt  one  of  the 
boldest  actions  reoonied  in  history.  That  young  nobleman,  the  richest  and 
most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed  ui  an  eminent  degree  all  the 
qualities  which  win  upon  the  human  heart,  which  command  reelect  or  secuie 
Attachment  He  was  graceful  and  majestic  in  his  person,  magnificent  even  to 
profusion,  oi  a  generosity  that  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  ex- 
eeeded  the  expectations  of  strangers,  of  an  insinuating  address,  gentle  manners, 
and  a  flowing  affability.  But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues,  which 
seemed  to  form  him  for  enjoying  and  adorning  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the 
dispositions  which  mark  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous 
ana  dark  consniracies,— an  insatiable  ana  restless  ambition,  a  courage  un- 
acquainted witn  fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Such  a 
temper  could  ill  brook  that  station  of  inferiority  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the 
republic ;  and,  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Doria  had  acquired,  he 
waa  filled  with  indkniation  at  tne  thoughts  of  its  descendinfi^,  like  an  heredi- 
tary possession,  to  uiannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning 
that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  efl'ectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  he  thought  at  first  of 
forming  a  connection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome ;  and  after  expelling  Doria,  toj^ether  with  the  imperial  faction, 
bv  his  assistance,  he  offered  to  put  the  republic  once  more  under  the  protection 
of  that  monarch,  hoping  in  return  for  that  service  to  be  intrustea  with  the 
principal  share  in  the  administration  of  government  But  having  communi- 
cated his  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing 
secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  capable  alike  of 
advising  and  executing  the  most  audacious  deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnest- 
ness against  the  folly  of  exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  while 
be  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  success,  and  exhorted  him 
warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre-eminence  in  his  country  to  which  he  was 
destined  by  his  illustrious  birth,  was  called  by  the  voice  of  nis  fellow-citizens, 
and  would  be  raised  by  the  zeal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  such 
great  prospects  to  Fiesco,  and  so  suitable  to  his  genius,  that,  abandoning  his 
own  plan,  he  eagerly  adopted  that  of  Verrina.  The  other  persons  pesent, 
though  sensible  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  aid  not  choose  to 
oondenm  what  their  patron  had  so  warmly  approved.  It  was  instantly  re- 
solved, in  this  dark  caoa),  to  assassinate  the  two  Donas  as  well  as  the  princifal 
persons  of  their  party,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  government,  and 
to  place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Qenoa.  Time,  however,  and  prepara- 
tions, were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  execution ;  and,  while  he  was 
employed  in  carrying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  his  chief  care  to  guard  against 
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everything  that  might  hetray  his  secret  or  create  suspicion.  The  disguise  he 
assumed  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  impenetrable.  He  seemed  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  perpetual  gayety,  diversified  by  the 
pursuits  of  all  the  amusements  in  which  Dersons  of  nis  age  and  rank  are  apt 
to  delight,  engrossed,  in  appearance,  the  whole  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  But 
amidst  this  hurry  of  dissipation  be  prosecuted  his  ]>lan  with  the  most  cool 
attention,  neither  retarding  the  desi^  by  a  timid  hesitation  nor  precipitating 
the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatience.  He  continued  his  correspondence 
with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  though  without  communicating  to  him  his 
real  intentions,  that  by  his  means  he  might  secure  the  protection  of  the  French 
arms  if  hereafter  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  call  them  to  his  aid.  He 
entered  uito  a  close  confederacy  with  Faniese,  duke  of  Parma,  who,  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  emperor  for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  that 
duchy,  was  eager  to  promote  any  measure  that  tended  to  diminish  his  influence 
in  Italy  or  to  ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria. 
Being  sensible  that  in  a  maritime  state  the  acciuisition  of  naval  power  was 
what  he  ought  chiefly  to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  ^lleys  from  the  pope,  who 
probably  was  not  unacauainted  with  the  design  which  he  had  formed,  and  did 
not  disapprove  of  it  tinder  colour  of  fitting  out  one  of  these  galleys  to  sail 
on  a  cruise  again  >t  the  Turks  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  numoer  of  his  own 
vassals,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers  whom  the  truce 
between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  occupation  and 
subsistence. 

While  Fiesco  was  taking  these  important  steps,  he  preserved  so  admirably 
his  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and  amusement, 
and  paid  court  with  such  artful  address  to  the  two  Dorias,  as  imposed  not  only 
on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but  deceived  Oiannetino, 
who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  intentions,  was  more  apt  to  distrust  the 
designs  of  others.  So  many  instruments  beiuj^  now  prepared,  nothing  re- 
mained hut  to  strike  the  blow.  Various  consultations  were  held  by  Fiesco  with 
his  confidants,  in  order  to  settle  the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  great^t 
certainty  and  effect  At  first  they  proposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their 
chief  adherents  during  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church  ; 
but,  as  Andrew  was  often  absent  from  religioius  solemnities,  on  account  of  his 
great  a^  that  design  was  laid  aside.  It  was  then  concerted  that  Fiesco 
should  mvite  the  uncle  and  nephew,  with  all  their  friends  whom  he  had 
marked  out  as  victims,  to  his  house,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  them  off  at 
once  without  danger  or  resistance ;  but,  as  Oiannetino  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  town  on  the  ouny  which  they  had  chosen,  it  became  necessary  likewise  to 
alter  this  plan.  Thej  at  last  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force  what  they 
found  dithcnlt  to  effect  by  stratagem,  and  fixed  on  the  night  between  the 
second  and  third  of  January  for  the  execution  of  their  ente^rise.  The  time 
was  chosen  with  great  propriety  ;  for,  as  the  dcM;e  of  the  former  ^ear  was  to 
quit  his  oflice,  according  to  custom,  on  the  first  ofthe  month,  and  ms  successor 
could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  tlie  fourth,  the  republic  remained  during  that 
interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence  take  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  da^  Fiesco  employed  in  visiting  his  friends,  passing 
some  hours  among  them,  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  his  usual  marks  ol 
respect  and,  surveying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the  attention 
natural  in  his  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect  security  in  which 
th^  remained,  without  the  least  loresight  or  dread  of  that  storm  which  had 
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been  so  kmg  a  nthermg,  Mid  mis  now  ready  to  buret  over  their  heads.  From 
their  palace  he  nastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  a 
bulge  ooort,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  The  gates  had  been  set  onen  in  the 
morning,  and  all  persons,  without  distinction,  were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong 
guards  posted  within  the  court  suffered  no  one  to  return.  Verrina,  mean- 
while, and  a  few  persons  trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  con- 
ducting Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the  crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace 
in  snuQl  bodin,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  disport  tneraselves  through 
the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the 
principal  citizens  whom  they  knew  to  be  disgusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  I>orias  and  to  have  inclination  as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change 
in  the  government.  Of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace, 
a  few  only  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled ;  the  rest,  astonished 
at  finding,  instead  of  the  preparations  for  a  feast,  a  ooart  crowded  with  armed 
men,  and  apartments  fiUra  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other 
with  a  mixture  of  curiositjrf  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco  ap- 
peared. With  a  look  full  of  alacrity  and  confidence,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
persons  of  chief  distinction,  telling  them  that  they  were  not  now  called  to  par- 
take of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertamment,  but  to  join  in  a  deed  of  valour  which 
wonkl  lead  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown.  He  set  before  their  eyes 
the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of  the  elder  Doria,  which  the 
ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of  the  emperor  to  a  family  mora 
devoted  to  him  than  to  their  country,  was  about  to  enlarge  and  to  render 
perpetual.  *'  This  unrighteous  dominion."  continued  he,  **  you  have  it  now  in 
vonr  power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish  tne  freedom  of  your  country  on  a  firm 
basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  oif.  I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  this  purpose.  My  associates  are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and 
protectors  ii  necessary.  Happily,  the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have  been 
providenl  Their  insolent  eontempt  of  their  countrymen  has  banished  the 
suspicion  and  timidit/  which  usually  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  dis- 
eem,  as  well  as  saeacious  to  guard  against,  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve. 
They  will  now  feoT  the  blow  before  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh. 
Let  lis,  then,  sally  forth,  that  we  may  deliver  our  country  by  one  generous 
effort,  almost  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.''  These 
w<mi8.  nttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which  animates  the  mind  when 
roosea  by  great  objects,  made  the  desired  impression  on  the  audience.  Fiesco's 
▼assals,  rNidy  to  execute  whatever  their  master  should  command,  received  his 
disGoar»e  witli  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were  despe- 
rate, the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrection  afforded  an  agreeable 
Iiroa|)eetu  Those  of  higher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments  durst  not  dis- 
eover  the  surprise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal  of  an 
enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious,  as  each  of  them  imagined  the 
other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himself  snrronndM  by  per- 
sons who  waited  only  a  signal  from  tneir  leader  to  perpetrate  the  greatest  crime. 
With  one  voice,  then,  all  applauded,  or  feigned  to  applaud,  the  undertaking. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before  he  gave  them 
his  but  orders  be  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  a  lady 
of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tender  affection,  and  whose 
beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love.  The  noise  of  the  armed 
men  who  crowded  the  oonrt  and  palace  having  lon^  before  this  reached  her 
ears,  the  eondoded  some  hazardous  enterprise  to  be  in  hand,  and  she  trembled 
for  her  husband.  He  found  her  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear ; 
6  2  F 
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and,  AS  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep  his  design  concealed,  he  infonned  her  of 
what  he  had  undertaken.  The  prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  weU  as 
danger  completed  her  agony ;  and,  foreboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the 
fatal  issue  of  it,  she  endeavoured,  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair, 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Fiesco,  after  trying  in  vain  to  hoothe  and  to 
inspire  her  with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of  tenderness 
had  unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  his  resohition.  **  Fare- 
well ! ''  he  cried,  as  he  quitted  the  apartment :  *'  you  shall  either  never  se«  me 
more,  or  you  snail  behold  to-morrow  everything  in  Qenoa  subject  to  your 
power." 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  station. 
Some  were  appointed  to  asrauit  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the  city,  some 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places  of  strength. 
Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  the  attaclc  of  the  harbour  where  Boria's  calTeys 
were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance  and  of  greatest  danger.  It  was 
now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  security  of  peace,  when  this  band 
of  conspirators,  numerous,  desperate,  and  well  armed,  nished  out  to  execute 
their  plan.  Tney  surprised  some  of  the  gates,  witnout  meeting  with  any 
resistance.  They  got  possession  of  others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the 
soldiers  on  guard.  Yerrina,  with  the  salley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against 
the  Turks,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Darsena,  or  little  harbour  where 
Doria's  fleet  lay.  All  possibility  of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution, 
when  Fiesco  attempteu  to  enter  the  ^iteys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they 
were  made  fast,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  they  were 
not  only  unrigged  and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board  except  the  slaves 
chained  to  the  oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and 
tumult,  all  the  streets  ret^ounding  with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty.  At 
that  name,  so  popular  and  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms,  and 
joined  the  conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partifans  of  the  aristocracy,  as- 
tonished or  affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  securing  them  from  pillage.  At  last,  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  m 
violence  and  confusion  reached  the  i  alace  of  Doria.  Giannetino  started  iro- 
mediatelv  from  his  bed,  and,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  mutiny 
among  the  8ailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants  and  hurried  towards  the 
harbour.  The  gate  of  St  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  was  already 
in  possession  of  the  conspirators,  who,  the  moment  he  appeared,  fell  upon  him 
with  the  utmost  fury  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot  The  Fame  must  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome  de  Fiesco  had  executed  his  brother's 
plan  and  had  proceeded  immediately  to  attack  him  in  his  paJaoe;  hut  he, 
from  the  sordid  consideration  of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst  the 
confusion,  having  forbid  his  followers  to  advance,  Andrew  got  intelligence  of 
his  nephew's  death,  as  well  as  of  his  own  danger,  and,  mounting  on  honeback, 
saved  himself  by  flight  Amidst  this  general  conFtemation,  a  few  senators 
had  tlie  courage  to  assemble  in  the  Palace  of  the  Republic^*  At  first,  some 
of  the  most  daring  among  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers  and 
to  attack  a  body  of  the  conspirators  ;  but,  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the  party  which  seemed  to  be 
irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco  what  were  the 
concessions  with  which  he  would  be  fatisfied,  or  rather  to  submit  to  whatever 
terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 

But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  empowered  to  negotiate,  was 
no  more.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where  everything  had 

**  U  Palazxo  dcIU  SignorU. 
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Bucoeeded  to  hiB  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious  companions,  he  heard 
some  extnoidinaiy  uproar  on  board  the  admiral's  ealley.  Alarmed  at  the 
noise^  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  ought  break  their  chains  and  overpower  his 
associates,  he  ran  thither ;  but,  the  plank  which  reached  from  the  shore  to 
the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  for- 
ward too  precipitately.  Being  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  and  perished  in  the  very  moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full 
possession  of  everything  that  his  ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Verrina  was 
the  first  who  discovered  this  fatal  accident,  and,  foreseeing  at  once  all  its  con- 
seqiiences,  concealed  it  with  the  utmost  industry  from  every  one  but  a  few 
leMlers  of  the  conspiracv.  Nor  was  it  difficult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  night,  to  nave  kept  it  secret  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators 
slioiild  have  put  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  ol 
this  were  disconcerted  oy  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the 
deputies  of  the  senate  inquired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lavagna,  that 
they  might  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied,  with  a  childish  vanity,  '^  I 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  oelong&  and  with  me  you  must 
treat"  These  words  discovered^  as  well  to  his  friends  as  to  his  enemies,  what 
had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have  been  expected 
upon  both.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  the  only  one  which  could 
occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn  to  their  advantage,  a&sumed 
instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a  new  tone,  suitable  to  the  change 
in  their  circumstances,  and  made  hi^h  demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to 
^in  time  by  protracting  the  negotiation,  the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy 
in  assembling  their  partisans,  ana  in  forming  a  body  eatable  of  defending  the 
Palace  of  the  Repuolic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonishra  at 
the  death  of  a  man  whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  ana  placing  no  confidence 
in  JeromcL  a  giddy  youth,  felt  their  coumge  die  away,  and  their  arms  fall  from 
their  hands.  That  profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy 
had  been  concerted,  and  which  had  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its  success, 
proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscaniage.  The  leader  was  gone ;  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him  knew  not  his  confidants,  and  were 
strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was  no  person  among  them 
whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to  assume  Fiesco  s  place  or  to  finibh 
his  plan.  After  having  la<$t  the  spirit  which  animated  it,  life  and  activity 
deserted  the  whole  body.  Many  of  the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  houses, 
hoping  that,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  had  passed  unobserved 
and  might  remain  unknown.  Others  soudit  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ; 
and  before  break  of  day  most  of  them  fled  with  precinitation  from  a  city 
which  but  a  few  hours  before  was  ready  to  acknowledge  tnem  as  masters. 

Next  morning  everything  was  quiet  in  Genoa:  not  an  enemy  was  to  be 
seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  former  night  appeared,  the  con- 
spirators having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise  than  oloodshed, 
and  gained  all  their  advantages  by  surprise  rather  than  by  force  of  arms. 
Towards  evening  Andrew  Doria  returned  to  the  city,  being  met  by  all  the 
inhabiti^nts,  who  received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy.  Though  the  dise^race 
as  well  as  danger  of  the  preceding  night  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  the 
mangled  body  of  his  kinsman  still  before  bis  eves,  such  was  his  moderation  as 
well  as  magnanimity  that  the  decree  issued  oy  the  senate  against  the  con- 
spirators did  not  exceed  that  just  measure  of  severitv  which  was  requi^te  for 
the  support  of  government  and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resent- 
ment nor  the  rancour  of  revenge.** 

«*  Thasn.,  D3.->8igonii  Vita  Andrew  Doris,  par  le  Cardinal  de  Ri>tz.— Adriani,  Irtorla.  lih, 
IIW.— La  Conjuration  dii  Conite  de  Flesqoe,       vi.  SSS.— FoUete  Coi^uratio  Jo.  Lud.  Fieacl, 
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After  takitiff  the  necessary  precautions  for  preTenting  the  flame  which  was 
now  so  happily  extinguished  from  breaking  oat  anew,  the  first  care  of  the 
senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a  particular 
detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  his  assistance  towards  the  reduction 
of  Montobhio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  Fiesci,  in  which 
Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alarmed  than  astonished  at 
an  event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not  believe  that  Fiesco,  how 
bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted  such  an  enterprise  but  on 
foreign  suggestion  and  from  the  hope  of  foreum  aid.  Being,  informed  that 
the  dnke  of  Panua  was  well  acquainted  with  tfie  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he 
immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could  not  be  i^orant  of  a  measure  which 
his  son  had  countenanced.  Proceeding  from  tms  to  a  forther  conjecture, 
which  Paul's  cautions  maxims  of  policy  m  other  instances  rendered  extremely 
probable,  he  concluded  that  the  French  king  must  have  known  and  approved 
of  the  design  ;  and  he  began  to  apprehend  that  this  spark  mieht  again  Icindle 
the  flame  of  war  which  had  raged  so  long  in  Italy.  As  he  Dad  drained  hi  4 
Italian  territories  of  troops  on  account  ot  the  German  war,  he  was  altogether 
unprovided  for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  that  oountiy,  and  on  the  first 
appearance  of  danger  he  must  have  detached  thither  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces  for  its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  aflairs,  it  would  have  neen  alto- 
gether imprudent  in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the 
elector  until  he  should  learn  with  some  degree  of  certainty  whether  such  a 
scene  were  not  about  to  open  in  Italy  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep 
the  field  with  an  army  sutticient  to  oppose  him. 

S.  Onev.  Thee.  Ttil.«  1.  8K3.— It  li  ivtnarkable  snrprislnff  tbiit  t  mlnlBter  so  jealous  and  dl»- 

nt  Cardinal  <l«  Rets,  at  th<>  age  of  eighteen*  oeraing  aa  Ricbellea  abonld  be  led  by  the 

eompoeed  a  biatory  «>f  thin  oons(ilracy,  coo-  peniaal  of  ft  to  predict  the  tmbalent  and 

tainlng  euch  a  diacovery  of  his  ailinitatlon  of  daDgerous  spirit  of  that  young  eodeeiaetk. 

Fiesoo  and  his  emterprLie  aa  renders  it  not  Mem.  de  Reu,  torn.  1.  p.  13. 
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Thb  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  French  kinff 
did  not  proceed  from  any  imaginary  or  ill-groanded  suspicion.  Panl  had 
already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his  jealousy  and  enmity.  Charles 
oottld  not  hope  that  Francis,  after  a  rivalship  of  so  long  oontinnance,  would 
behold  the  great  advantages  which  he  had  ^ined  over  the  confederate  Pro- 
testants, without  feeling  his  ancient  emulation  revive.  He  was  not  deceived 
in  this  conjecture.  Francis  had  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with 
deep  concern,  and,  though  hitherto  prevented,  by  drcumstances  which  have 
been  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to  check  them,  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  if  he  did  not  make  some  extraordinary  and  timely  effort,  Charles 
most  aoqnire  such  a  degree  of  power  as  would  enable  him  to  give  law  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehension,  which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the 
jealousy  of  rivalship  alone,  but  was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  ci  the 
1^  suggested  various  expedients  which  might  sorf  e  to  retard  the  course  d 
f£e  emperor's  victories,  and  to  form  by  degrees  such  a  combination  against 
him  as  mi^ht  put  a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career 

IfHth  this  view,  Francis  instruct^  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ  all 
their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  cour^  of  the  confederates  and  to  prevent 
them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  offers  ol  his  assistance 
to  the  elector  and  landgrave,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  lealous,  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful,  of  the  whole  body ;  he  used  every  argument  and  pr<^pKised 
every  advantage  which  could  either  confirm  their  dread  of  the  emperor's 
designs  or  determine  thein  not  to  imitate  the  inconsiderate  credulity  of  their 
assodates  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  liberties  to  his  disposal.  While  he  took 
this  step  towards  continuing  the  civil  war  which  raged  in  Qermany,  he  endea- 
voured likewise  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies  against  the  emperor.  He  solicited 
Solynfiui  to  seize  this  favourable  opportunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had 
been  drained  of  all  the  troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  oraer  to  form  -the 
army  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair 
by  a  vigoroas  and  seasonable  effort  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in 
contributing  to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  of  fsower.  Find- 
ing Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mistake,  and  his  dread  of  its 
ooosequences,  abundantly  disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
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himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  began  to  discover,  as 
an  argument  to  eain  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  servi- 
tude, but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him  m  g[iving  tne  fin^t  beginning  to 
a  general  confederacy  in  order  to  numble  that  ambitious  potentate  whom  they 
hiui  all  equal  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations  in  the  southern  courts,  he  turned  his 
attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  king  of  Denmark 
had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis  imagined  that 
the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
him ;  and,  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  nrudence  should  restrain  nim  from 
joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these  by  offering  him  the  youn£[ 
queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  his  son.'  As  the  minu^ters  who  governed 
England  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openl^r  declared  tiiemselves  converts 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  as  soon  as  it  became  safe  upon  Henry's 
death  to  lay  aside  that  disguise  which  his  intolerant  bigotry  had  forced  them  to 
assume,  Francis  flatterea  himself  that  their  zeal  woula  not  allow  them  to 
remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  overthrow  and  destnietion  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  same  taith  with  themselves.  He  hoped  that,  notwitlistanding  the 
struggles  of  faction  incident  to  a  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approaching 
rupture  with  the  Scots,  he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take  i»rt  in  the 
common  caiioe.' 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients  and  exerted  himself 
with  such  extraordinary  activity  to  rouse  the  different  states  of  Europe  against 
his  rival,  he  did  not  neglect  what  depended  on  himself  alone.  He  levied 
troops  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  collected  military  stores,  he  coutracted 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable  body  of  men,  he  put  his  finances  in 
admirable  order,  he  remitted  considerable  sums  to  the  elector  and  landgrave, 
and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessary  towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the 
shortest  waniing  and  with  the  greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  putting  so  many  instru- 
ments in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor's  observation.  He  was  earlj 
informed  of  Francis's  mtrigues  in  the  several  ooiurts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  his 
domestic  preparations ;  and,  sensible  how  fatal  an  interruption  a  foreign  war 
would  prove  to  his  designs  in  Germany,  he  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  that 
event.  The  danger,  however,  appearea  to  him  as  unavoidable  as  it  was  great 
He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well-directed  ambition  of  Solyman,  and  that  he 
always  chose  the  season  for  beginning  his  military  enterprises  with  prudence 
equal  to  the  valour  with  which  ne  conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  he  Lad  good 
reason  to  believe,  wanted  not  pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  or  inclination  to 
begin  hostilities.  He  had  already  made  some  discovery  of  nis  sentiments  by 
expressing  a  joy  altogether  unbecoming  the  head  of  the  Church  upon  receiving 
an  account  of  the  advantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over 
Albert  of  Brandenburg ;  and,  as  he  was  now  secure  of  finding  in  the  French 
king  an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity.*  The  Venetians.  Cnarles  was  well 
assured,  had  long  observed  the  growth  of  his  power  with  jealousy,  which^  added 
to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicken  their  slow 
counsels  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and  English,  it  was 
evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  disgusted,  as  well  as  strong  motives  to 
act  against  him.    But  above  all  he  dreaded  tlie  active  emulation  of  Francis 

■  Mto.  d«  RiUer.  1.  600.  606.  '  lUd.,  636.  "  IbU.,  696. 
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himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover  of  anj  oonfedenu^  that 
could  be  formed  agnust  him  ;  and,  as  that  monarch  had  afforded  protection  to 
Verrina,  who  saileOirectlv  to  Marseilles  upon  the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's 
conspiracy,  Charles  expectea  every  moment  to  see  the  commencement  of  those 
hostile  operations  in  Italy  of  which  he  conceived  the  insurrection  in  Qenoa  to 
have  been  only  the  prelude. 

But,  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  solicitude,  there  was 
one  drcuinstance  which  afforded  him  some  prospect  of  escaping  the  danger. 
The  French  king's  health  began  to  decline.  A  di.sease  which  was  the  effect 
of  his  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure  preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution. 
The  preparations  for  war,  as  well  as  the  ncKOtiations  in  the  different  courts, 
began  to  lan^ish,  toj^ether  with  the  monarch  who  ^ve  spirit  to  both.  The 
Qenoese  dunn^  that  mterval  reduced  Montobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner, 
and,  putting  him  to  death,  together  with  his  chief  adherents,  extinguished  all 
remains  of  the  conspiracy.    Several  of  the  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  de- 

r'ring  of  timely  assistance  from  France,  submitted  to  the  emperor,  fiven 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  bring  matters  to 
a  speedy  accommodation  on  such  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  In  the  mean  time, 
Charles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper  which  was  to  decide 
whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes  in  order  to  prepare  for  resisting 
a  combination  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  against  him,  or  whether  he  might 
proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  interruption  or  fear  of  danger. 

The  good  fortune  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his  family  that  some  historians 
have  called  it  the  star  of  the  house  ofAustrioy  did  not  desert  him  on  this 
occasion.  Francis  died  at  Rambouillet  on  the  last  day  of  March,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  reigu.  During  twenty -eignt 
years  of  that  time  an  avowed  rivalship  subsisted  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
which  involved  not  only  their  own  dominions,  but  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
in  wars  which  were  prosecuted  with  more  violent  animosity  and  drawn  out  to 
a  greater  length  than  had  been  known  in  any  former  penod.  Many  circum- 
stances contributed  to  this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of 
interest^  heightened  by  personal  emulation,  and  exasperated  not  only  by 
mutual  injuries  but  by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage 
one  seemed  to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant  was  wonderfully  balanced 
by  some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor's 
dominions  were  of  greater  extent  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact: 
Francis  governed  his  kingdom  with  absolute  power;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authority  by  address :  the  troops  of  the 
former  were  more  impetuous  and  enterprising,  those  of  the  latter  better  dis- 
ciplined and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talents  and  abilities  of  the  two 
monarchs  were  as  aifferent  as  the  advantages  which  they  possessed,  and  con- 
tributed no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between  them.  Francis  took  his  reso- 
lutions suddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmth,  and  pushed  them  into 
execution  with  a  most  adventurous  coura^ ;  but,  being^  destitute  of  the  per- 
sevemnce  necessary  to  surmount  difficulties,  he  often  abandoned  his  designs, 
or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit,  from  impatience,  and  sometimes  from  levity. 
Charles  deliberated  long,  and  determined  with  coolness ;  but,  having  once 
fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  daiiger 
nor  discouragement  could  turn  him  aside  from  the  execution  of  it  Tlie 
success  of  their  enterprises  was  suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  characters, 
and  was  uniformly  influenced  by  it  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often 
disconcerted  the  emperor's  best-laid  schemes ;  Charles,  b;^  a  more  calm  but 
steady  prosecution  of  his  designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career  and 
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baffled  or  repulsed  his  most  vigorous  efforts.  The  former,  at  the  opening  of  a 
war  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  th^fnolence  of  a  torrent^ 
and  carried  all  oefore  him  ;  the  fatter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  b^;in  to  almte,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards  con- 
quest, whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  conducted  to 
a  happy  issue  ;  many  of  the  emperors  enterprises,  even  after  they  appeared 
desperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  prosperous  manner. 
Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  undertaking ;  Charles  was  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 

The  degree^  however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and  reputation  has  not  been 
fixed  either  njr  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government  or  by  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success  of  their  undertakings ; 
and  Frands  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a  hiffaer  rank  in  the  temple 
of  fame  than  either  his  talents  or  performances  entitle  him  to  hold.  This  me- 
eminence  he  owed  to  many  different  circumstances.  The  superiority  wnich 
Charles  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and  which  from  that  period  he  {mtb- 
eerved  through  the  remainder  of  his  reijni,  was  so  manifest  that  Francis^ 
struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and  growing  dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of 
the  other  powders  not  only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally  arises  for  those 
who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal  contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one 
who  was  resisting  a  common  enemy  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a 
monarch  equally  formidable  to  them  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  too, 
especially  among  their  contemporaries,  depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for 
government,  but  upon  their  dualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding  the 
many  errors  conspicuous  in  nis  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration, 
was  nevertheless  humane,  beneficent,  generous.  He  possessed  dignity  without 
pridcL  affability  free  from  meanness,  and  courtesy  exempt  from  deceit  All 
who  nad  access  to  him— and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privile^^e^- 
respited  and  loved  him.  CM)tivated  with  his  personal  qualities,  his  subjects 
foreot  his  defects  as  a  monarch ;  and,  admiring  him  as  the  most  accomplished 
ana  amiable  gentleman  in  his  dominions,  they  hardly  murmured  at  acts  of 
maladministration  which  in  a  prince  of  less  eneaging  dispositions  would  have 
been  deemed  unpardonable.  This  admiration,  however,  must  have  been  tern- 
poranr  only,  ana  would  have  died  away  with  the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it ; 
the  illusion  arising  from  his  private  virtues  must  have  ceased,  and  nostmty 
would  have  judgM  of  his  public  conduct  with  its  usual  impartially;  but 
another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and  his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  with  increasing  reputation.  Science  and  the  arts  had  at  that  time 
made  little  progress  in  France.  They  were  just  bej^nninff  to  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  where  they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their 
only  seat  Francis  took  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied  with 
Leo  himself  in  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He 
invited  learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  familiarly,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  business,  he  raised  them  to  ofiices  of  dignity  and  honoured 
them  with  his  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain 
when  denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled  than  apt 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as  their 
due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a  benefactor,  and 
strained  tneir  invention  and  employed  all  their  insenuity  in  panegyric.  Suc- 
ceeding authors,  warmed  with  their  descriptions  of  Francis's  bounty,  adopted 
their  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.  The  appellation  oi  father  ^Utten^ 
b^tqwed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his  memory  sacred  among  historiaBS ; 
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Mid  they  seem  to  hsTe  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  im|netr  to  uncover  his  in- 
firmities or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  notwithstanding  his  inferior 
ahilities  and  want  of  saccess,  hath  more  than  en  nailed  the  fame  of  Charles. 
The  good  qualities  which  he  possessed  as  a  man  nave  entitled  him  to  greater 
admiration  and  praise  than  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius 
and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable  but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  chan^  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
Charles  growing  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
contend  only  with  yoimger  monarch?,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  worthy  to 
enter  the  list^i  with  him  who  had  stood  so  raanv  encounters  with  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  these  different  struggles.  By 
this  event  he  was  eased  of  all  disquietude,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  he 
mieht  bo^n  with  safety  those  operations  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  which 
he  had  hitberto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew  the  abilities  of  Henry  II.. 
who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to  be  greatljr  inferior  to  those  oi 
his  father,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so  much  occupied  for  some  time  in 
displacing  the  late  kinjji's  ministers,  whom  he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the 
amoitioiia  demands  of  hts  own  favourites,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  either 
from  his  pergonal  efforts  or  from  any  confederacy  which  this  unexperienced 
prince  could  form. 

But,  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  such  an  interval  of  security  might  con- 
tinue, Charles  determined  instantly  to  improve  it ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
FrMids's  demise  he  began  hts  march  from  B;;ra  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia. 
But  the  departure  of  the  paoal  troops,  together  with  the  retreat  of  the  Flem- 
ings, had  so  much  diminisnea  his  army  that  sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  he 
could  assembla  With  this  inconsiderable  body  he  set  out  on  an  e^dition 
the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  what  degree  of  authoritjr  he  should  possess 
from  that  period  in  Germany ;  but,  as  this  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
veteran  Spanish  and  Italian  bands,  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to  them,  commit 
much  to  the  decision  of  chance ;  and  even  with  so  small  a  force  he  had  reason 
to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  elector  had  levied  an 
army  greatly  superior  in  number ;  hut  neither  the  experience  and  discipline  of 
his  troops  nor  the  abilities  of  his  officers  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of  tlie 
emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  already  been  guilty  of  an  error  which 
deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  supe- 
riority in  number,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  occasioned  his  ruia  In- 
stead oi  keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great  body  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  with  the  malecontents 
of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of  what  remained  in  dif- 
ferent ]>laoe3  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the  emperor  would  make  his  first 
impression,  vainly  imagining  that  open  towns  with  small  garrisons  might  be 
rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  erngsror  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Saxonv,  and  attacked  Altorf 
upon  the  Bister.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  whicn  the  elector  had  taken 
was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town  surrendering  without 
resistance ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places  between  that  and  the  Elbe  either 
imitated  their  example  or  fled  as  the  miperialists  approached.  Charies,  that 
they  might  not  recover  from  the  panic  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  struck, 
advanc^  without  losing  a  moment  The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Meissen,  continued  in  his  wonted  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncer- 
tainty. He  even  became  more  undetermined  in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew 
near  and  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if 
he  bad  retolvvd  to  MboA  the  baaka  (rf  the  Blbe  and- to  hasard  a  battle  with 
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the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  Iiad  called  in  were  able  to  mn 
him.  At  other  times  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  adopt 
the  more  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at  protract- 
ing the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortitications  of  Wittemberg, 
where  the  imperialists  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
and  where  he  might  wait  in  safety  for  the  succours  which  he  expected  from 
Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the  Protestant  cities  on  the  Baltic  Without 
^xing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the  bridge  at  Meisbeu,  and 
marchea  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhlberg.  There  he  delibterated 
anew,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  ado{>ted  one  of  those  middle  schemes  which 
are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds  incapable  of  deciding.  He  left  a  detach- 
ment at  Muhlberff  to  oppose  the  imperialists  if  they  shoula  attempt  to  pass  at 
that  place,  and,  advancmg  a  few  miles  with  his  mam  body,  encamped  tnere  in 
expectation  of  the  event  according  to  which  he  proposed  to  regulate  his  subse- 
quent motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly,  arrived,  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-third  of  April,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhlbei^.  The 
river  at  that  pkoe  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth,  above  four  feet  in 
depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  l>ank  possessed  by  the  Saxons  was  higher 
than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  these  obstacles,  he 
called  together  his  general  ofiicerB,  and,  witnout  askin£[  their  opinion,  commu- 
nicated to  them  his  intention  of  attempting  next  monnnff  to  force  his  passage 
over  the  river  and  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  he  coula  come  up  with  them. 
They  ail  expressed  their  astonishment  at  such  a  bold  resolution ;  and  even  the 
duke  of  Alvik  though  naturally  daiing  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
notwithstancung  his  impatience  to  crush  his  rival  tJie  elector,  remonstrated 
earnestly  a^;ainst  it.  But  the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good 
fortune,  paid  no  regard  to  their  arguments,  and  gave  the  orders  necessary  for 
executing  his  design. 

Early  m  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  foot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  began  an  incessant  nre  upon  the  enemy.  The  long,  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers,  hurried  on  by  a  martial  ardour  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  enem^, 
rushed  into  the  stream,  and,  advancing  breast-high,  fired  with  a  more  certain 
aim  and  with  greater  efiect  Under  cover  of  their  fire,  a  bridge  of  boats  wi^s 
begun  to  be  ktid  for  the  infantry ;  and  a  peasant  having  undertaken  to  conduct 


the  cavalry  through  the  river  bv  a  ford  with  which  ne  was  well  acquamted. 
they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The  Saxons  posted  in  Muhlbeiig  endeavoured 
to  obstruct  these  operations  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had 
erected  ;  but,  a%  a  thick  fog  covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they 
could  not  take  aim  with  any  certainty,  and  the  imperialists  suffered  very  uttle ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
they  set  on  fire  some  boats  which  nad  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  pre- 
pared to  retire.  The  imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  instantly 
stripped  themselves,  and,  holding  their  swords  with  their  teeth,  swam  across 
the  river,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  them,  saved 
from  the  flames  as  manv  boats  as  were  sufiicient  to  complete  their  own  bridge, 
and  by  this  spirited  ana  successful  action  encouraged  their  companions  no  less 
than  the^  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  having  a  foot-soldier  beside  him, 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  tight-horse  marching  in  front,  followed  by  the 
men-at-arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in  person,  mounted  on  a  Spanish  horse, 
dressed  in  a  sumptuous  haoit,  and  carrying  a  javelin  in  his  hand.    Such  a 
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nninerons  body  ttran^ling  thrcmgh  ft  ^reftt  river,  in  which,  according  to  the 
directions  of  their  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  malce  several  turns,  sometiniea 
treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimming,  presented  to  their  com- 
panions whom  they  left  behind  a  spectacle  equally  magnificent  and  interest- 
ing.* Their  courage  at  last  surmounted  ever}[  olistacle,  no  man  betraying  any 
symptom  of  fear,  when  the  emperor  shared  in  the  danger  no  less  than  the 
meanest  soldier.  Ihe  moment  that  they  reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles, 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  advanced  towards  the 
Saxons  with  the  troops  which  had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with 
their  good  fortune,  and  despising  an  enemy  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them 
when  it  might  have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of  their 
superior  numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  consumed  much  time,  the 
elector  remained  inactive  in  his  camp;  and,  from  an  infatuation  which 
appears  to  be  so  amazing  that  the  best-informed  historians  impute  it  to  the 
treacherous  arts  of  his  generaln,  who  deceived  him  by  false  inteUigence,  he 
would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river  or  could  be  so  near 
at  hand.'    Being  convinced  at  last  of  his  fatal  mistake  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreating  towards  Wittembere. 
But  a  German  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  with  baggage  and  artillerv,  could 
not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.    They  had  just  begun  to  march,  when  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view,  and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement 
to  be  unavoidable.    As  he  was  no  less  bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council, 
he  made  the  disposition  for  battle  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  and  in 
the  most  proper  manner,  taking  advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings, 
so  as  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  were  Tat 
more  numerous  than  his  own.    The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in 
order  as  they  came  up,  and,  riding  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them,  with  few 
but  efhcacious  words,  to  do  their  duty.   It  was  with  a  vei^  different  spirit  that 
the  two  armies  advanced  to  the  charge.    As  the  day,  which  had  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental  cir> 
cumstance  made  an  impression  on  the  different  parties  corresponding  to  the 
tone  of  their  minds :  the  Saxons,  surprised  and  disheartened,  felt  pain  at  being 
exposed  fully  to  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  imnerialists,  being  now  secure 
that  the  Protestant  forces  could  not  escape  from  tnem,  rejoiced  at  the  return 
of  sunshine  as  a  certain  presage  of  victory.    The  shock  of  battle  would  not 
have  been  long  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which  the  elector  displayed, 
together  with  the  activity  which  ne  exerted  from  the  moment  that  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  certain  and  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
hesitation,  had  not  revived  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  his  troops.    They  re- 
pulsed the  Hungarian  light-horse  who  began  the  attack,  and  received  with 
firmness  the  men-at-arms  who  next  advanced  to  the  charge ;  but,  as  the  e 
were  the  flower  of  the  imperial  army,  were  commanded  by  experienced  officers, 
and  fought  under  the  emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  soon  began  to  give  way,  and, 
the  light  troops  rallying  at  the  same  time  and  falling  on  tneir  flanks,  the  flight 
became  general.  A  small  body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
fought  in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  save 
their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  but,  being  surrounded  on  everj  sid& 
the  elector,  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  perceiving  all 
resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.    He  was  conducted  im- 
mediately towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  full  emltation  of  success,  and  receiving 
•  AviU.  116,  a.  '  CMDtnr.,  ap.  FnlMr.,  Itt.  4M.— SIniT.,  Corp.  HIat.  Qnm„  IMT,  IMS. 
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the  oongratoiations  of  his  officers  upon  this  oomplete  victory,  obtained  by  his 
valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate  and  humbling  situation, 
the  elector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous  and  decent  Sensible  of  his 
condition,  he  approached  his  conqueror  without  any  of  the  sulleuuess  or  pride 
which  would  have  been  improper  in  a  captive;  and,  conscious  of  his  own 
diffnity.  he  descended  to  no  mean  submission  unbecoming  the  high  station 
which  ne  held  among  Uie  German  prinoes.  "  The  fortune  of  war,  said  he, 
**has  made  me  your  prisoner,  most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be 

treated "    Here  Cliarles  harshly  interrupted  him :  "  And  am  1  then,  at 

last,  acknowledged  to  be  emperor  ?  Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you 
lately  allowed  me.  You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he 
turned  from  him  abruptly  with  a  haii^hty  air.  To  this  cruel  repulse  the  king 
of  the  Romans  added  reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions  still  more 
ungenerous  and  insulting.  The  elector  made  no  reply,  out,  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection,  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.' 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  imperialists  only  fiftv  men.  Twelve  hundred 
of  the  Saxons  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  ana  a  greater  number  taken 
prisoners.  About  foiur  hundred  kept  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to  Wittemberg, 
together  with  the  electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been  wounded  in  the 
action.  After  resting  two  days  on  the  field  of  batile,  partly  to  refresh  his 
army,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  adjacent  towns,  which  were 
impatient  to  secure-his  protection  bv  submitting  to  his  will,  the  emperor  began 
to  move  towards  Wittemberg,  that  ne  might  terminate  the  war  at  once  by  the 
reduction  of  tiiat  city.  The  unfortunate  elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of 
triumph,  and  exposed  everywhere,  as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a  spectacle 
extremely  afflictmff  to  them,  who  both  honoured  and  loved  nim ;  thouirh  the 
insult  was  so  far  from  subduing  his  firm  spirit  that  it  did  not  even  nmle  tluf 
wonted  tranquillity  and  composure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittembeig,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  not  be 
taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  diDiculty,  the  emperor  inarched 
thither  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hoping  that,  while  the  consternation  occa- 
sioned by  his  victory  was  still  recent,  toe  mhabitants  might  imitate  the  example 
of  their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before 
their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the  elector's  wife,  a  woman  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  her  abilities  than  her  virtue,  instead  oi  abandoning  herself  to 
tears  and  lamentations  upon  her  husband's  misfortune,  endeavoured  by  her 
example,  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate  the  citizens  She  inspired  them 
with  such  resdution  that  when  summoned  to  surrender  they  returned  a 
vi^rous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  to  behave  towards  their  sovereign 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they  were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength 
of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render  a  sic^e  in  form  necessary.  After  such  a 
signal  victory,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  was  destitute  of  everything  requisite 
for  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice  removed  all  difficulties,  by  en^ngii^  to  furnish 
provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  pioneers,  and  whatever  else  should  be  needed. 
Trusting  to  this  Cnarles  save  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It 
quickly  appeured  that  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those 

*  ««M.,  HM.,  4M.— ThUMi.,  lM.~H«ften-  — HeKripi.  Pagiw  MahlbogH  ibM^  p.  Mt.-> 
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dominions,  which  he  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  against  his  kins- 
man and  deserting  the  Protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  ex- 
ceeded his  power  to  perform.  A  battering-train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely 
down  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Wittemoerg;  bnt,  as  Maurice  had  not 
Bufficient  force  to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  territories 
and  the  camp  of  the  besiesers,  Count  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
electoral  troops,  interc^tea  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  the  im- 
perialista  This  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  sic^e,  and  convinced  the 
emperor  that,  as  ne  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse  ought  to 
be  bad  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method  of  ^ting 
pottsession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands,  and  Charles  was  ungenerous  and 
hard-hearted  enough  to  takeadvanta^  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment 
whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design  by  working  upon  the  tendeniess 
of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  children  towards  their  parent 
With  this  view,  he  summoned  SybiUa  a  second  time  to  open  the  gates,  letting 
her  know  that  if  she  a^in  refused  to  comply  the  elector  should  answer  with 
faU  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  convince  her  that  this  was  not  an  empty 
threat,  he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  immediate  trial.  The  proceedings 
against  him  were  as  irregular  as  the  strata|^m  was  barbarous.  Instead  of 
consulting  the  states  of  the  empire,  or  remitting  the  cause  to  any  court  which, 
according  to  the  Qerman  constitution,  might  nave  legally  taken  cognizance 
of  the  elector's  crime,  he  subjected  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial  composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  oflicers,  and 
ui  which  the  unrelenting  duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence, 
presided.  This  strange  tribunal  founded  its  charge  upon  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  which  had  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  by  the  sole  authority  of 
the  emperor  and  was  destitute  of  every  legal  formality  which  could  render  it 
valid.  But  the  court-martial,  presuming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  being 
beheaded.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing 
himself  m  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  his  fellow-prisoner.  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  though  without  discovering  anv  symptom  either  of  sur- 
prise or  terror,  and,  after  taking  notice  of  the  irre^fanty  as  well  as  injustice 
of  the  emperor's  proceedings,  ^  It  is  easy,''  contmued  he,  "'  to  comprehend 
hiB  edieme.  I  must  die  beeause  Wittembeig  will  not  surrender ;  ana  I  shall 
lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  if  by  that  sacrifice  I  can  preserve  the  dignity 
of  my  house  and  transmit  to  my  posterity  the  inheritance  which  belongs  to 
them.  Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  may  not  affect  my  wife  and  chikb-en 
more  than  it  intimidates  me,  and  that  they,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days 
to  a  Hfe  already  too  kmg,  may  not  renounce  honours  and  territories  which 
they  were  born  to  possess  ! "  *  He  then  turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he 
challeiijged  to  continue  the  game.  He  played  with  his  usual  attention  and 
ingenuity,  and,  having  beat  Ernest,  expressed  all  the  satisfaction  which  is 
commonly  felt  on  gaining  such  victories.  After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own 
apartment,  that  he  mi^ht  employ  the  rest  of  his  time-in  such  religious  exercises 
as  were  proper  in  his  situation.* 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference  or  composure  that  the  accomit  of  the 
elector's  danger  was  received  in  Wittemberg.  Sybilkt,  who  had  supported 
with  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's  misfortunes  while  she  imagined 
that  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power  or  territories^  felt 

*  TtMum^  L  143.  *  StniTttOovpiu,  1069. 
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all  her  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was  threatened.  Solicitous  to  save 
that,  she  despised  every  other  consideration,  and  was  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror.  At  the  same  time,  the 
duke  of  Oleves,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  to  none  of  whom 
Charles  had  commumcated  the  true  motives  of  his  violent  proceedings  against 
the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him  to  spare  his  hfe.  The  first  was 
prompted  to  do  so  merely  bv  compassion  for  nis  sister  and  regard  for  his 
orother-in-law.  The  two  others  dreaded  the  universal  reproach  that  they 
would  incur  if,  after  having  boasted  so  often  of  the  ample  security  which  the 
emperor  had  promised  them  with  res^yect  to  Uieir  religion^  the  first  elfect  of 
their  union  with  him  should  be  the  public  execution  of  a  pnnce  who  was  justly 
held  in  reverence  as  the  most  zealous  protector  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
Maurice,  in  particular,  foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of  detestation 
to  the  Saxons,  and  could  never  hope  to  govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he 
weie  considered  by  them  as  accessory  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  kinsman  iu 
order  that  he  might  obtain  possession  of  his  dominions. 

AVhile  they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charles,  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence,  Sybilla  and  his  children 
conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers  to  scruple  at  no  conces- 
sion that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the  present  danger  and  deliver  them 
from  their  fears  and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that 
the  Expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the  effect  that  he  intended, 
fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed  himself  to  soften  into  pro- 
mises of  clemency  and  forgiveness  if  the  elector  would  sliow  himself  w<^y 
of  his  favour  by  submitting  to  reasonable  terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the 
consideration  of  what  he  might  sufi'er  himself  had  made  no  impression,  was 
melted  by  the  tears  of  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  en- 
treaties of  his  family.  In  compliance  with  tneir  repeated  solicitations,  he 
a^eed  to  articles  of  accommodation  which  he  would  otherwise  have  rejected 
with  disdain.  The  chief  of  them  were,  that  he  should  resign  the  electoral 
dignity,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  to 
be  disposed  of  entirely  at  his  pleasure;  that  he  should  instantly  put  the 
imperial  troops  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Wittemberg  and  Gotha ;  that  he 
should  set  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without  ransom ;  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  chaniber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever 
reformation  the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution  of  that  court ;  that 
he  shouki  renounce  all  leagues  against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  future  in  which  they  were  not  comprehended. 
In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  promised  to 
spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  city  of  Gotha  and  its 
territories,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  payable 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate,  and  likewise  to  erant  him  a  sum  in  ready 
money  to  be  applied  towards  the  dischargee  of  his  deots.  Even  these  articles 
of  grace  were  clogged  with  the  mortif}rin&;  condition  of  his  remaining  the 
emperor's  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  life.**  To  the  wbole  Charles  had 
subjoined  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  pope  and  council  with 
regard  to  the  controverted  points  in  religion  :  but  the  elector,  though  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects  which  men  commonly  hold  to  be 
the  dearest  and  most  valuable,  was  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point ;  and 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  to  make  him  renounce  what  he 
deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

**  Slcid.,  437.— Thnui.,  1. 142.— Da  Mout.  Oorpe  Diplom.,  ir.  11,833. 
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As  soon  as  the  Saxon  gBirison  marched  out  of  Wittemherg,  the  emperor 
fnlfiUed  his  eDjeageroents  to  Maurice ;  and,  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  Frotestant  cause  and  having  contributed  with  such  success  to- 
trards  the  dissohition  of  the  Smalkaldic  leaene,  he  gave  him  possession  of  that 
city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was  not  without 
reluctance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate  in  its  usual  manner  upon  his  ambitious 
mind,  suggesting  new  and  vast  projects  for  the  a^^ndizement  of  his  family, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  wnich  the  retaining  of  Saxony  would  have 
heen  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But,  as  the  scheme  was  not  then  ripe  for 
execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  disclose  it ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
either  safe  or  prudent  to  offend  Maurice,  at  that  juncture,  by  such  a  manifest 
violation  of  all  the  promises  which  had  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural 
alfiesw 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in  arms,  and,  though  now 
left  alone  to  mamtain  the  Protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor  con- 
temptible enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent,  his  subjects 
animated  with  zeal  for  the  Reformation  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  held  the  im- 
perialists at  bay  for  a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  from  a  party  whose 
strength  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour  might  return,  and 
which  had  reason  to  depend  with  certainty  on  being  enectualJy  supported  by 
the  king  of  France;  The  landgrave  thought  not  of  anything  so  boia  or  adven- 
turous ;  but,  bein^  seized  with  the  same  consternation  which  had  taken  pos- 
sessioD  of  his  associates,  he  was  intent  only  on  the  means  of  procuring  favourable 
terms  from  the  emperor,  whom  be  viewed  as  a  conqueror  to  whose  will  there 
was  A  necessity  of  submitting.  Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific 
spirit  by  magnifying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  emperor's  power,  by  boasting,  on 


the  other,  of  nis  own  interest  with  his  victorious  ally,  and  by  re])resenting  the 
advantageous  conditions  which  he  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  oy  his  intercession 
for  a  friend  whom  he  was  so  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was 
induced  to  place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises  that  he  was  im- 
patient to  brin^  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions  the 
emperor's  exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  decency 
nor  the  maxims  of  justice,  together  with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which 
he  hod  given  of  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  full 
into  his  thoughts,  and  made  such  a  lively  impression  on  them,  that  he  broke 
off  abmptiy  toe  negotiations  which  he  haa  begun,  seeming  to  lie  convinced  that 
it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  arms  than  to  confide  in 
Charles's  generosity.  But  this  bold  resolution,  which  despair  had  suggested 
to  an  impatient  spirit  fretted  by  disappointments,  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Upon  a  more  delioerate  survey  of  the  enemy's  power,  as  well  as  nis  own  weak- 
ness, his  doubts  and  fears  returned  upon  him,  and  together  with  them  the 
spirit  of  negotiating,  and  the  desire  of  accommodation. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as  mediators  between  him 
and  the  emperor ;  and,  after  all  that  the  former  had  vaunted  of  hw  influence, 
the  conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  extremely  rigorous.  The 
articles  with  regard  to  his  renouncing  tne  league  of  Smalkalde,  acknowledging 
the  emperor's  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  cham  oer, 
were  the  same  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Besides 
these,  he  was  retjuired  to  surrender  his  person  and  territories  to  the  emperor, 
to  implore  for  pardon  on  his  knees,  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns 
towaras  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  all 
tlie  towns  in  his  dominions  except  one,  to  oblige  the  garrison  wliich  he  plaoed 
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in  it  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  to  allow  a  free  passage  throagh 
his  territories  to  the  imperial  troops  as  often  as  it  shall  be  demanded,  to  deliver 
up  all  his  artillery  and  aniniuuitioii  to  the  emperor,  to  set  at  liberty,  without 
ransom.  Henry  of  Brunnwick,  together  with  the  other  prisoners  whom  he  had 
taken  auring  the  war,  and  neither  to  take  arms  himself  nor  to  permit  any  of 
his  subiects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future." 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  as 
they  contained  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
be  treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at  the  emperor's  merpy.  Necessity,  however, 
compelled  him  to  give  his  assent  to  them.  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the 
haughty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror  ev^  since  the  reduction  of 
Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  suhmission,  and  would  permit  nothing  to  be 
added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed  that  could  in  any  degree  limit  the 
fulness  of  his  power  or  restrain  him  from  behaving  as  he  saw  meet  towards  a 
prince  whom  he  regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  dispcnaL  But,  though  he  would 
not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  the  landgrave  on  such  a  footing  of  equality  as 
to  mfkt  any  article  to  he  in!ierted,  among  those  which  he  had  (uctated  to  him, 
that  could  be  considered  as  a  formal  stipulation  for  the  security  and  freedom 
of  his  persou,  he,  or  his  ministers  in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  firanden* 
burg  and  Maurice  such  full  Katisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point  that  they 
assured  the  landgrave  that  Charles  would  behave  to  him  in  the  same  way  as 
he  had  done  to  the  duke  of  Wurtember^,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he 
had  made  \m  submiasion,  to  return  to  his  own  teritories.  Upon  finding  the 
landgntve  to  be  still  possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  empmr's 
intentions,  and  unwilling  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous  declarations  in  a 
matter  of  such  essential  concern  as  his  own  hberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond, 
signed  by  them  both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations  that  if  any 
violence  whatsoever  was  offered  to  his  person  during  his  interview  with  the 
emperor  they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in 
their  hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  him." 

This,  toi^ther  with  the  uidispensable  obligation  of  performing  what  was 
contained  in  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts  and 
scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  ^t  over  them.  He  repsired,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  imperial  camp  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  where  a  drcutustance  occaiTed 
which  revived  his  suspicions  and  mcreased  his  fears.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  pubUc  submission  to  the 
emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had  aj^Mroved  of  was  put  into  his 
hands,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify  them  anew.  Upon  perusing  them,  he 
perceived  that  the  imperial  ministers  nad  added  two  new  articles :  one  import- 
ing that,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  conceminff  the  meaning  of  the  former 
conditions,  the  emperor  should  have  the  right  of  putting  what  interpretation 
upon  theoi  he  thought  most  reasonable ;  the  other,  tkmt  the  landgrave  was 
bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent  This 
unworthy  artifice,  calculated  to  surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles  to 
which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  assenting,  by  proposing  them  to  him 
at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of 
that  humiliating  ceremony  which  he  had  to  perform,  filled  the  landgrave  with 
indignation,  ana  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage 
to  which  his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  dithculty  the  elector  of  Braiiden- 
hurg  and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  emperor's  ministers  to  drop  the 

"  Slew.,  430.— Thnan.,  lib.  Iv.  148. 
*'  Dm  Mont,  Corps  Dipkwn.,  iv.  U,  3S«. 
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foraier  artide  as  nnjnst,  and  to  explain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
ooald  agree  to  it  without  openly  renouncing  the  Protestant  reli^on. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying  soever,  bad  been  declared  necessary 
towards  bis  obtaining  pardon.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne, 
with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  siurrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately  the 
landgrave's  prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  spectator  of 
his  humiliation.  Toe  landgrave  was  introduced  with  great  solemnity,  and. 
advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  kneesc  His  chancellor,  who  walked 
behind  him.  immediately  read,  by  his  master's  command,  a  paper,  which  con- 
tained an  humble  confession  of  the  crime  whereof  he  had  been  guilty,  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  bad  merited  on  that  account  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment, an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  dominions  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  emperor's  pleasure,  a  submissive  petition  for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which 
were  founded  entirely  on  the  emperors  clemency ;  and  it  concluded  with 
promises  of  behaving,  for  the  future,  like  a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  would  be  confirmed,  and  would  even  derive  new  force,  from  the 
sentiments  of  gratitude  which  must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  his  heiu^  While 
the  chancellor  was  reading  this  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators 
were  fixed  on  the  unfortunate  landgrave ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerful 
as  well  as  high-spirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without 
being  touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  reflections  arise  in 
their  minds  upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.  The 
emperor  viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a  haughty,  unfeelini^  composure, 
ana,  preserving  a  profmmd  sUenoe  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretaries 
to  read  his  answer ;  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that,  though  he  might  have  justly 
inflicted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved,  yet, 
prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  bv  the  solicitations  of  several  princes 
in  behalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitential  acknowledgments, 
he  would  not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  rigour  of  justice,  ana  would 
subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the  articles  which  he  had 
alr^y  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretary  had  finished,  Charles  tunied 
away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the  unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of 
compassion  or  reconcilement  He  £d  not  even  desire  him  to  rise  from  his 
knees,  which  the  landgrave,  having  ventured  to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards 
the  emperor  with  an  intention  to  kiss  his  hand,  flattering  himself  that,  his 
guilt  being  now  fully  expiated,  he  might  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  But 
the  elector  of  Brandenbui^g,  perceiving  that  this  familiarity  would  be  offensive 
to  the  emperor,  interposed,  and  desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with  him 
and  Maunce  to  the  duke  of  Alva's  apartments  in  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  re^ct  and 
courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest ;  but  after  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  in  play, 
the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  to  them  the 
emperor's  orders  that  the  landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner  in  that  place, 
under  the  custody  of  a  Spanish  guard.  As  they  had  not  hitherto  entertained 
the  most  distant  su;?picion  of  the  emperor's  sincerity  or  rectitude  of  intention, 
their  surprise  was  excessive,  and  their  indignation  not  inferior  to  it  on  dis- 
covering  now  gjeatly  they  had  been  deceived  themselves,  and  how  iniamouslj 
abused,  in  having  bieen  made  the  instruments  of  deceiving  and  ruining  their 
friend.  They  hsSi  recourse  to  complaints,  to  ar^ments,  and  to  entreaties,  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  that  disgrace,  and  to  extricate  him  out  of  the 
wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  oeen  betrayed  by  too  great  confidence 
5  2  o 
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in  them.  But  the  duke  of  AIya  remained  infleziblej  and  pleaded  the  neoefisity 
of  executing  the  emperor's  commands.  By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the 
landgrave,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in 
which  he  was  entangled,  prepared  for  depaiting,  when  the  fatal  orders  were 
intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck  dumb  at  first  with  astonii^hment ;  but,  after 
being  silent  a  few  moments,  he  broke  out  into  all  the  violent  exi  ressions  which 
horror  at  in iustice  accompanied  with  fraud  naturally  suggests.  U e  complained, 
he  expostulated,  he  exclaimed ;  sometimes  inveighing  against  the  emperor's 
artifices  as  unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  prince,  sometimes  censuring  the 
credulity  of  his  friends  in  trusting  to  Charles's  inhidious  promises,  sometimes 
charging  them  with  meanness  in  stooping  to  lend  their  assistance  towards  the 
execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme  ;  and,  in  the  end,  he 
required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his  children,  and  instantly 
to  fulfil  them.  They,  after  giving  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent  of  his  passion^ 
solemnly  asserted  tneir  own  innocence  and  upright  intention  in  the  whole 
transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  emperor 
they  would  obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  affected  their  own  honour  no  less 
than  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  soothe  his  rage  and 
impatience,  Maurice  remained  with  him  during  the  night,  in  the  apartment 
where  he  was  confined.'* 

Next  morning  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly  to  the  emperor,  repre- 
senting the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  throughout  Germany  if  the 
landgrave  were  detained  in  custody ;  that  they  would  not  have  advised,  nor 
would  he  himself  have  consented  to,  an  interview,  if  they  had  suspected  that 
the  loss  of  his  liberty  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  submission  ;  that  they 
were  bound  to  procure  his  release,  having  plighted  their  faith  to  that  effect 
and  engaged  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his.  Charles  listened  to  their 
earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness.  As  he  now  stood  no  longer 
in  need  of  their  services,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  their  former 
obsequiousness  was  foreotten,  and  little  regard  paid  to  their  intercession.  He 
was  Ignorant,  he  told  them,  of  their  particular  or  private  transactions  with  the 
landgrave,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  any  engagements  into  which 
they  had  thought  fit  to  enter ;  though  he  knew  well  what  he  himself  had 
promised,  which  was  not  that  the  landgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  re- 
straint, but  that  he  should  not  be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life.'*  Having  said 
this  with  a  peremptory  and  decisive  tone^  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ; 
and  they,  seeing  no  probability  at  that  time  of  making  any  impression  upon 
the  emperor,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately  and  to  tie 
obstinately  bent  on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  with  the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.    The  disappoint- 

"  Sleld.»  433.— Thuan.,  lib.  iy.  147.-  Strur.,  of  Sleldan  with  reaaid  to  it,  aa  well  a«  its  not 

Corp.  Hist.  Germ.,  il.  1062.  being  mentioned  Tn   the  varioas  memorials 

'*  According  to  several  historians  of  great  which  he  has  published  concerning  the  land- 
name,  the  emperor,  in  bis  treaty  with  tlie  grave's  Imprisoment,  greatly  favotir  this 
landgrave,  stipulated  that  he  would  not  detain  opinion.  But  a»  several  hooka  which  contain 
him  In  anv  prison.'  But  in  executing  the  the  information  nec«88ary  towards  discussing 
de<Ml,  which  was  written  In  the  German  this  point  with  accurHcy  are  written  lii  the 
tongue,  the  impeiial  ministers  fraudulently  German  language,  which  I  do  not  understand, 
sutetituted  the  word  ewiger  instead  of  einiffer^  1  cannot  pretend  to  inquire  into  this  matter 
and  thus  the  treaty,  in  place  of  a  promise  with  the  same  precision  wherewiih  I  have 
that  he  should  not  be  detained  in  any  prli«on,  endeavoured  to  fettle  some  ottiei  controverted 
contained  only  an  engagement  that  he  >hould  facts  whicli  have  o<  curred  In  the  course  of 
not, be  detained  in  perpetual  impriiionroent.  this  history.  See  Stnrv.,  Corp.,  1052;  Me- 
ButHUthorseroinentfor  historical  knowledge  abeim'e  I^les.  Hist.,  voU  1).  |^  161,  162, 
and  critictfl  aocurary  have  called  in  qu  stlun  Eng.  ed. 
the  truth  of  this  common  story.    The  silence 
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ment  threw  him  into  a  new  and  more  yiolent  transport  of  lage,  so  that,  to 
prevent  his  proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice 
promised  that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor  until  by  the  frequency  and 
lervour  of  their  intercessions  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free. 
Thej  accordmety  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found 
Charles  more  naughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that  if 
fher  touched  a^n  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  ^ith  regard  to  which  he 
haa  determine  to  hear  nothing  further,  he  would  instantly  dve  orders  to 
convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurting  the  landgrave  by  an 
officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but  lett  the 
court ;  and,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the  landgrave's 
rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they  informed  him  of  it 
b)r  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  f  nlnl  all  that  he  had  promised  to  the 
en^peror,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a  speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning:  nis  cause  in  this  manner  occa- 
sioned, the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  his  liberty  made  him  follow  their 
advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him^  ordered  his  for- 
tresses to  be  razed,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  rould  give  oflence.  This 
intNDpt  comnlianoe  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  produced  no  eflect  He  was 
still  guardeo  with  the  same  vigilant  seventy ;  and  being  carried  about,  to- 
gether with  the  degpraded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the  emi^eror  went,  their 
disgrace  and  his  triumph  were  each  day  renewed.  The  fortitude,  as  well  as 
equanimity,  with  which  the  elector  bore  these  re|>eated  insults,  were  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfulness  and  impatience.  His  active,  im- 
petuous mind  could  ill  brook  restraint ;  and  reflection  upon  the  shameful  arti- 
fices b^r  which  he  had  been  decoyed  into  that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation 
at  the  injustice  with  which  he  was  still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the 
wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities  to  whom  Charies  thus  wantonly  exposed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle  were  rensibly  touched  with  such 
an  insult  offered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  murmured  loudly  at  this  indecent 
treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.  They  had  soon  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint, and  such  as  affected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  proceeded  to  add 
oppression  to  insult,  and,  arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror, 
exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  seize  the 
artillery  and  military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had  been  members  of  the 
Smalkaldic  league,  and,  having  collected  upwards  of  five  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent  part  of  them  into  the  Low 
Cotmtries,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order  to  spread  by  this 
means  the  mme  of  his  success,  and  that  they  might  serve  as  monuments  of  his 
having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible.  He  then  levied,  by  his 
sole  anthority.  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon  those  who  had  served  him 
with  fidelity  auring  the  war  as  upon  such  as  had  been  in  arms  against  him : 
upon  the  former,  as  their  contingent  towards  a  war  which,  having  been  under- 
tiucen,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  common  benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
common  charge ;  upon  the  latter,  as  a  fine  by  way  of  punishment  for  their 
rebellion.  By  these  exactions  he  amassed  above  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns,— a  sum  which  appeared  prodigious  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  so  geuOTsl  was  the  consternation  which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his 
rapid  success,  and  such  their  dread  of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly 
obeyed  his  commands ;  though  at  the  same  time  these  extraordinary  stretches 
of  power  greatly  alarmed  a  people  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated, 
dnnng  several  ages,  to  consider  the  imperial  authority  as  neither  extensive  nor 
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fonnidable.  This  discontent  and  resentment,  how  industrioosl^r  soever  they 
concealed  them,  became  universal ;  and  the  more  these  passions  were  re- 
strained and  kept  down  for  the  present^  the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out 
soon  with  additional  violence. 

While  Charles  gave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a  conquered  people,  Ferdinand 
treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.  That  kingdom 
possessed  privileg[es  and  imiu  unities  as  extensive  as  those  of  any  nation  in 
which  the  feudal  mstitutions  were  established.  The  prero^tive  of  their  kings 
was  extremely  hmited,  and  the  crown  itself  elective.  Ferainaiid,  when  raised 
to  the  thnme,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with  every  solemnity  prescribed  by 
their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  security  of  a  constitution  of  goveniment  to 
which  they  were  extremely  attached.  He  soon  be^;an,  however,  to  be  weary 
of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  circumscribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could 
not  transmit  to  his  posterity ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  former  encagements. 
he  attempted  to  overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations,  that  instead 
of  an  elective  kin^om  he  might  render  it  hereditary.  But  the  Bohemians 
were  too  high-spinted  tamely  to  relinquish  pnvil^es  which  thev  had  lonff 
enjoyed.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  having  embraced  the  aoctrines  <» 
the  Reformers,  the  seeds  of  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had 
planted  in  their  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century,  the 
desire  of  acquiring  religious  tiberty  mingled  itself  with  their  zealfor  their  civil 
rights ;  and  these  two  kindred  passions,  heij^htening,  as  usual  each  other's 
force,  precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  measures.  They  had  not 
only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde^ 
but,  having  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  they  haa 
bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  association,  to  defend'  their  ancient  constitu- 
tion, and  to  persist  imtil  they  should  obtain  such  additional  privileges  as  they 
thought  necessary  towards  perfecting  the  present  model  of  their  government 
or  rendering  it  more  permanent  They  chose  Caspar  Phlug.  a  nobleman  of 
distinction,  to  be  their  general,  and  raiaied  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to 
enforce  their  petitions.  But,  either  from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from 
the  dissensions  in  a  great,  unwieldy  body,  which,  having  united  hastily,  was 
not  thoroughly  compacted,  or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with 
wnich  they  took  their  first  resolutions.  Tney  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused 
80  long  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of  different  kinds  that  before  they  could 
enter  Saxony  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  was  fought,  the  elector  deprived  of  hia 
dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  confined  to  close  custody,  and  the  league 
of  Snuilkalde  entirely  dissipated.  The  same  dread  of  the  emperor's  power 
which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Qermans  reached  them.  As  soon  as  their 
sovereign  approached  with  a  body  of  imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  atone  for  their  past  guilt  and  to  acquire  some 
hope  of  forffiveness  by  a  prompt  submission.  But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his 
dominions  full  of  that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs  whose 
authority  has  been  despised,  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and 
involuntary  return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty.  He  even  heard  un- 
moved the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  appeared  before 
him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants  and  implored  for  mercy.  The  sentence  which 
he  pronounced  against  them  was  rigorous  to  extremity :  he  abolished  many  of 
their  privileges,  he  abridged  others,  and  new-modelled  the  constitution  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.  He  condemned  to  death  man)r  of  those  who  had  been 
most  active  in  forming  the  late  association  against  him,  and  punished  a  still 
greater  number  with  confiscation  of  their  goooiB,  or  perpetual  banishment.   He 
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obliged  all  his  ftabjects,  of  eveqr  condition,  to  give  up  their  arms,  to  be  deposited 
in  foTtsi  where  he  planted  gamaons ;  and  after  dlsamiinff  his  people  he  loaded 
tbeoi  with  new  and  ezorhitant  taxes.  Thus,  b^  an  ill-ooiiancted  and  unsuccess- 
fid  etfort  to  entend  their  privileees,  the  Bohemians  not  only  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  when  tney  intended  to  have  circumscribed  it,  but  they 
almost  aunihilated  those  liberties  which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader 
and  more  aecure  foundation." 

The  emperor,  having  now  bumbled,  and,  as  he  imagined,  subdued,  the  inde- 
pendent and  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germans  b;r  the  terror  of  arms  and  the 
ni>our  of  punishment)  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  ni  order  to  compose  finally  the 
ccmtroversie.)  with  r^rd  to  religion,  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  empire. 
He  dorst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a  matter  so  interesting  to 
the  free  suffrage  of  the  Germans,  broken  as  their  minds  now  were  to  subjec- 
tion. He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  Hpanish  troops,  and  assigned 
them  quarters  thera  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  he  cantoned  in  the  adjacent 
villages ;  so  that  the  members  of  the  diet,  while  they  carried  on  their  delibera- 
tions, were  surrounded  by  the  same  army  which  had  overcome  their  country- 
men. Immediately  after  his  public  entry.  Charles  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence 
with  which  be  intended  to  proceed.  He  took  possession,  by  force,  of  the 
cathedral,  togetlier  with  one  of  the  principal  churches ;  and,  nis  priests  having,* 
by  various  ceremonies,  purified  them  from  the  pollution  with  wnich  they  sup- 
posed the  unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  Protestants  to  have  defiled  them, 
thev  re-established  with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship." 

The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extraordinary :  the  importance 
of  the  affairs  concerning  which  it  was  to  delibemte,  added  to  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open  to  misconstruction, 
brought  together  sklmost  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  representatives  of  cities 
who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  assembly.  The  emperor,  in  the  speech  with 
which  he  opened  the  meetinf^,  called  their  attention  immediately  to  that  point 
which  seemed  chiefly  to  ment  it  Having  mentioned  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
religious  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  Germanjr.and  taken  notice  of  his  own 
unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a  general  council,  which  alone  conld  provide 
a  remedy  adequate  to  those  evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognize  its  authority, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  an  assembly  to  which  they  had  originally 
appealed,  as  having  the  sole  right  of  judgment  m  the  case. 

Bat  the  council  to  which  Charles  wishM  them  to  refer  all  their  controversies 
had  by  this  time  undergone  a  violent  chancre.  The  fear  and  jealousy  with 
which  the  emperor's  first  successes  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  had 
inspired  the  pope  continued  to  increase.  Kot  satisfied  with  attempting  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms  by  the  sudden  recall  of  his  troops, 
Paul,  began  to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the  weight  of  whose  power 
he  must  soon  feel,  and  against  whom  he  could  not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  pre- 
cautions. He  foresaw  that  the  immediate  'effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring 
absolute  power  in  Germanj[  would  be  to  render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the 
decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should  continue  to  meet  m  Trent  It  was 
daugeroiis  to  allow  a  monarch  so  ambitious  to  get  the  command  of  this 
fonmdable  engine,  which  he  might  employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  to  overturn 
the  papal  authority.  As  the  only  metnoa  of  preventing  this^  he  determined 
to  remove  the  council  to  some  city  more  immeaiately  under  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  terror  of  the  emperor's  arms  or  the 
reach  of  his  influence.  An  incident  fortunately  occurred  which  gave  this 
oieasttre  the  appearance  of  being  necessary.    One  or  two  of  the  fathers  of  the 

"  Sle-d.,  408, 419,  434.— Tbium  ,  lib.  W.  IM,  160.— Struy.,  Corp.,  il.        •*  Sleld.,  435.  437. 
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council,  together  with  some  of  thdr  domestics,  happening  to  die  snddenlj,  the 
physicians,  deceived  by  the  symptoms,  or  suborned  by  the  pope's  Ic^tes.  pro- 
nounced the  distemper  to  be  mfectious  and  pestilential.  8ouie  of  the  prelates, 
struck  with  a  panic,  retired ;  otiiers  were  impatient  to  be  gone ;  anci,  after  a 
short  consultation,  tbe  council  was  translated  to  Bologna,  a  city  subject  to  the 
pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  imperial  interest  warmly  opposed  this  resolution. 
as  taken  without  necessity  and  founded  on  false  or  fnvolous  pretexts.  All 
the  Spanish  prelates,  and  most  of  the  Neapolitan,  by  the  emperor's  express 
command,  remained  at  Trent ;  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty -four,  accom- 
panying the  legates  to  Boloena.  Thus  a  schism  commenced  in  that  very 
assembly  which  had  been  called  to  heal  the  divisions  of  Christendom ;  the 
fathers  of  Bologna  inveighed  against  those  who  stayed  at  Trent,  as  contuma- 
cious and  r^rdlees  of  the  pope's  authority ;  while  the  others  accused  them 
of  being  so  far  intimidated  by  the  fears  of  imaginary  danger  as  to  remove  to 
a  nlaoe  where  their  consultations  could  prove  of  no  service  towards  re-estab- 
lisning  peace  and  order  in  Germany." 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure  the 
return  of  the  council  to  Trent  But  Paul,  who  hishly  applauded  his  own 
sagacity  in  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Cnaries's  power  to  acquire 
*tbe  direction  of  that  &«:sembly,  paid  no  regard  to  a  request  the  obiect  of  which 
was  so  extremely  obvious.  The  summer  was  consumed  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the  one  and  obstinacy  of 
tne  other  daily  increasing.  At  last  an  event  happened  which  widened  the 
breach  irreparably,  and  rendered  the  pope  utterly  averse  from  listening  to 
any  proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor.  Charles,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, had  so  violently  exasperated  Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  pojie's  son,  by 
refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  that  he  had 
watched  ever  since  that  time,  with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentment,  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenj^ing  that  injury.  He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the 
pope  into  open  hostilities  ajiainst  the  emperor,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the 
king  of  France  to  invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all 
those  whom  he  knew  that  the  emperor  favoured ;  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his 
power  to  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  his 
attempt  upon  the  lute  of  Andrew  Dona,  because  both  Gonzaga  and  Doria 
possessed  a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and  confidence.  His  mate- 
voleiioe  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him  than  Gonzaga  ana  Dona  were  to 
be  employed  as  his  instruments  in  inflicting  it  Farnese,  by  the  proflieacy  of 
his  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to  those  committed  oy  the 
worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature,  had  rendered  himself  so 
odious  that  it  was  thought  any  violence  wliatever  might  be  lawfully  attempted 

X'nst  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon  found  among  his  own  subjects  persons 
were  eager,  and  even  deemed  it  meritoriou&  to  lend  their  hands  in  such 
a  service.  As  Famese,  animated  with  the  jealousv  which  usually  possesses 
petty  sovereigns,  had  employed  all  the  cruelty  and  fraud  whereby  they  en- 
deavour to  supply  their  defect  of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the 
nobility  subject  to  his  govemment,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction 
in  Plaioentia  combined  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  tliey  themselves  had 
suffered,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had  offered  to  their  order.  They  formed 
their  plan  in  conjunction  with  Gonzaga ;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  he 
originally  suggested  the  scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of  what  they  pro- 
posed and  oo-operated  in  carrying  it  on.  They  oonoerted  ail  tlM  previoua 
**  F.  PmUM8,«(o. 
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steps  with  snch  foresi^t,  oondncted  their  intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and 
displayed  such  coursfe  m  the  execution  of  their  design^  that  it  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  aiKUMcious  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioned  in  history.  One 
body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day,  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of 
Piacentia,  where  Faniese  resided,  overpowered  his  Ruaids,  and  murdered  him. 
Another )  arty  of  them  made  themselves  masters  ofthe  town,  and  called  upon 
their  fellow-citizens  to  take  arms  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  multi- 
tude ran  towards  the  citadel,  from  which  three  great  guns,  a  signal  concerted 
with  Qonzaea,  had  been  fired ;  and  before  they  ooulof  guess  the  cause  or  the 
authors  of  the  tumult,  they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant  hanging  by  the 
heels  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  citadel.  But  so  univemtliy  detestable 
had  he  become  that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune,  or  discovered  the  least  indignation  at  this  ignominious 
treatment  of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  general,  and  all  appbiuded  the  actors  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of 
tneir  country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble;  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened. 

Before  next  morning,  a  body  of  troops  arriving  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  where  thev  Imd  been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  in  tne  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants  in  the 
possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  imperialists 
attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
ofiicers  whom  Farnese  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The 
death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous  vices,  Paul  loved  with  an 
excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  deepest  affliction ; 
and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence  as  Piacentia  greatly  embittered  his 
sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  in  open  consistory,  of  having  committed  a  cruel 
murder  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately 
demanded  of  the  emperor  satisfaction  for  both  :  for  the  former,  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Gonzaga ;  for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Piacentia  to  his 
grandson  Octavio,  its  rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  who^  rather  than  quit  a 
prize  of  such  value,  was  willing  not  only  to  expose  himself  to  the  imi^utation 
of  beinff  aocessoij  to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  opoortunity  of  seizing  it, 
but  to  Dear  the  mfamy  of  defrauding  his  own  son-in-law  of  the  inheritance 
which  beloneed  to  him,  eluded  all  his  solicitations,  and  determined  to  keep 
possession  ofthe  city,  together  with  its  territories.** 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transported  the  pope  so  far 
beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence  that  he  was  eager  to  take  arms 
against  the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  his  son  and 
to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  from  his  family.  Conscious,  however,  of 
his  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly  solicited  the 
French  king  ana  the  republic  of  Veiiioe  to  join  in  an  offensive  leapie  against 
Charles.  But  Henry  was  intent  at  that  time  on  other  objects.  His  ancient 
allies,  the  Scots,  havmg  been  defeated  by  the  English,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  fought  between  these  two  rival  nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a 
numerous  body  of  veteran  troops  into  that  country,  as  well  to  preserve  it 
from  being  conquered  as  to  gain  the  acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom  to  the 
French  monarchy,  by  marrying  his  son,  the  dauphin,  to  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland.    An  undertaking  accompanied  with  such  manifest  advantages,  the 

"  F.  P*oU  367.— PaIUtIc.,  41 .  49.— Thuan.,       Oomltis  Hlstor.,  lib.  IIL  p.  M. 
It.   156.— Mim.  do  Rlbler,  59,  67.— NftUlU 
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saccess  of  which  appeared  to  be  so  oertun,  was  not  to  be  relinquished  for  the 
remote  prospect  of  benefit  from  an  alliance  depending  upon  the  precarious  life 
of  a  pope  of  fourscore,  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  gratiticaiion  of  his 
own  private  resentment  Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing  headlong  into  the 
alliance  proposed,  Henry  amused  the  pope  with  such  general  pro.essious  and 
promises  as  might  keepnim  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommo- 
date his  differences  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any 
such  engagement  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Venetians, 
though  much  alarmed  at  seeing  Piacentia  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists, 
imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly  resembled  the  spirit 
which  usually  reflated  their  own  conduct.'* 

Bnt,  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  flames  of  war,  he  did  not  forget  the  injuries  which  he  was  obliged 
for  the  present  to  endure ;  resentment  settled  deeper  in  his  mind  and  became 
more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it  It  was 
while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and  the  desire  of 
yengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  by  theemneror's  command, 
petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Germanic  body,  to  enjoin  the 

§  rebates  who  had  retired  to  Bologna  to  return  again  to  Trent  and  to  renew  their 
eliberations  in  that  place.  Charles  had  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  the 
members  to  join  in  this  request  Having  observed  a  considerable  variety  of 
sentiments  amons  the  Protestants  with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he 
had  required  to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  some  of  them  being  altogether  in- 
tractable, while  others  were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  jurisdiction  upon 
certain  conditions,  he  employed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide 
them.  He  threatened  ana  overawed  the  elector  palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and 
afraid  that  the  emperor  might  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable  by  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  procuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave,  together  with 
the  fonnal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  overcame  Maurice's 
scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  what  he  knew  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  less  influenced  by  religious  zeal 
than  a.ny  prince  of  that  age,  was  easily  induced  to  imitate  their  example  in 
assenting  to  all  that  the  emperor  required.  The  deputies  of  the  cities  re- 
mained still  to  be  brought  over.  They  were  more  tenacious  of  their  principles ; 
and,  though  everything  that  could  operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  fears  was 
tried,  the  utmost  that  they  would  promise  was  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  council,  if  effectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines 
of  all  parties  free  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate,  and 
if  all  points  in  controversy  were  decided  according  to  Scripture  and  the  usage 
of  the  primitive  Church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  declaration 
WM  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  very  extra- 
ordinary artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking  any  notice  of  the 
conditions  on  which  they  had  insisted,  he  seemed  to  toke  it  for  granted 
that  they  had  complied  with  his  demand,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  deputies  for 
their  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  The 
deputies,  though  astonished  at  what  they  had  heard,  did  not  attempt  to  set 
J  ^*^  u^  ^  Parties  being  better  pleased  that  the  matter  should  remain 
under  this  state  of  ambiguity  than  to  push  for  an  explanation  which  must 
have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would  have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture.** 

••  M*m.  de  Kibler,  U.  es,  71.  ts,  SB.  W  -  -  F.P«il,^59.— Sleid.,  440.— Thiim.,  torn. 
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Having  obtuned  this  seeming  sabmission  from  the  members  of  the  diet  to 
the  authoiitj  of  the  council,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to  enforce 
their  petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.  But  the  pope,  from  the  8ati:ifaction 
which  he  felt  in  mortifying  the  emperor,  as  well  as  irom  his  own  aversion  to 
what  was  demanded,  resolved,  without  hesitation,  that  this  petition  should 
not  be  granted ;  though,  iu  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  influeuoed 
wholly  by  resentment  ne  had  tbe  address  to  throw  it  upon  the  fathers  at 
Bologna  to  put  a  direct  negative  upon  the  retiuest  With  this  view,  he 
referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the  diet,  and  they,  ready  to 
contirni  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legates  were  pleased  to  dictate,  declared 
that  the  coimcil  couki  not^  consistently  with  its  dignity,  return  to  Trent  unless 
the  prelates  who  by  remauiing  there  had  disoovei^  a  schismatic  spirit  would 
first  repair  to  Bologna  and  join  their  brethren,  and  that  even  after  their 
junction  the  council  could  not  renew  its  consultations  with  any  prospect  of 
benefit  to  the  Church,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  intention  of  obering 
its  future  decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  tnoie 
which  it  had  ahready  passed.'^ 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  bv  the  pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be  so 
reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of  the 
pope's  character  than  to  be  deceived  by  such  a  gross  artifice ;  he  Knew  that  the 
prelates  of  Bologna  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul  inspired ;  and 
therefore  overlooking  them  as  mere  tools  iu  the  hands  of  another,  he  con- 
sidered tneir  reply  as  a  full  discovery  of  the  pope's  intentions.  As  he  could 
no  longer  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  m  the  council  as  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  necessary  that  Paul  should  not  have 
it  in  his  power  to  turn  a^inst  him  the  authority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two  Spanish  lawyers  to  Bologna,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  the  legate,  protested  that  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that 
place  had  been  lumeoessary  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts  ;  that 
while  it  continued  to  meet  there  it  ou^t  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  schis- 
matical  conventicle ;  that  all  its  decisions  ought,  of  course,  to  be  held  as  null 
and  invalid ;  and  that,  since  the  pope,  together  with  the  corrupt  ecclesiastics 
who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  Church,  the  emperor,  as 
its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had  committed  to  him, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  those  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened.  A 
few  days  arter,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of 
the  pope,  and,  in  presence  of  all  the  cardinals  as  well  as  forei^  mmisters,  pro- 
tested against  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates  at  Bol<^a,  in  terms  equally 
harsh  and  disrespectful.** 

It  was  not  long  before  Charies  proceeded  to  carry  these  threats,  which 
ffreatly  alarmed  lx>th  the  pope  and  council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He 
let  the  diet  know  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  ^ivourable 
answer  to  their  petition,  and  that  the  pope,  eoually  regardless  of  their  en- 
treaties and  of  his  services  to  the  Church,  had  refused  to  cratify  them  by 
allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  though  all  hope  of  holding 
this  assembly  in  a  place  where  ther  might  look  for  freedom  oi  debate  and 
juikment  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prospect  of  it  was,  at  present^  distant 
and  uncertain ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
religions  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupted,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  ana  controversies,  formerly 
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uii known  among  Christians ;  that,  moyed  by  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
tltem  OS  their  sovereign  and  to  the  Church  as  its  protector,  he  had  employed 
Kume  divines,  of  known  abilities  and  learning,  to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine 
to  which  all  should  conform  until  a  councifsnch  as  thev  wished  for  could  be 
convocated.  This  system  was  compiled  by  Phhig,  Helding,  and  Agricoia,  of 
whom  the  two  former  were  dignitaries  in  the  Romish  Church,  but  remarkable 
for  their  pacific  and  healing  suirit;  the  last  was  a  Protestant  divine,  sus- 
pected, not  without  reason,  of  having  been  gained  by  bribes  and  promises  to 
betray  or  mislead  his  party  on  this  occasion.  The  articles  presented  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1541,  m  order  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, 
served  as  a  model  for  the  present  work.  But  as  the  emperor's  situation  was 
much  changed  since  that  time,  and  he  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  manage 
the  Protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at  that  juncture,  the  concessions  in 
their  favour  were  not  now  so  numerous,  nor  did  they  extend  to  points  of  so 
much  consequence.  The  treatise  contained  a  complete  system  of  theology, 
conformable  in  almost  every  article  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church, 
though  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  the  softest  words,  or  in  scriptural 
phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity.  Every  doctrine,  however,  peculiar 
to  popery  was  retamed^  and  the  oMervation  of  all  the  rites  which  the  Pro- 
testants condemned  as  mventions  of  men  introduced  uito  the  worship  of  God 
was  enjoined.  With  regard  to  two  points  only,  some  relaxation  in  the  riffour 
of  opiuiotL  a»  well  as  some  latitude  in  practice,  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesi- 
astics as  nad  married,  and  would  not  put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed, 
nevertheless,  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  oftice ;  and  those 
provinces  which  had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup,  as  well  as  of  the 
oread,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the 
privilege  of  receiving  both.  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  granted  only  for  a  season,  in>  compliance  with  the  weak- 
ness or  prejudices  of  their  countrymen.** 

This  system  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  Interim^ 
because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no  longer 
in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held^  the  emperor  presented 


i  regulations  would  contribute  greatly  to  bring  i 
It  was  read  in  presence  of  the  diet,  according  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  the  aroibishop  of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  coUese,  rose  up 
hastily,  and,  having  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  unwearied  ana  pious  en- 
deavours in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  diet, 
signified  their  approbation  of  the  system  of  doctrine' which  had  been  read, 
t(^ttier  with  their  resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particular.  The 
whole  assembly  was  amazed  at  a  decktration  so  unprecedented  and  unconsti- 
tutional, as  well  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense 
of  the  diet  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  oeen  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate ;  but  not  one  member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what  the 
elector  had  said,  some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining  silent  through 
complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declaration  to  be  a  full  con- 
stitutional ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  it  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.** 

During  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  landgrave,  warmly  seconded 
by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  interest  the  members  in  behalf  of  that 
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unhappy  prince,  who  still  laneiiiiihed  in  confinement.  But  Charles,  who  did 
not  choose  to  be  brought  unaer  the  necessity  of  rejecting  any  request  that 
came  from  such  a  respectable  body,  in  order  to  prevent  their  representations, 
laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  his  transactions  with  the  landgrave,  together 
with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced  him  to  detain  that  j)rince  in 
custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent,  as  he  alleged,  to  keep  him  still  under 
restraint.  It  was  no  easr  matter  to  give  any  go^  reason  tor  an  action  in- 
capable of  being  justifiea  ;  but  he  thought  the  ntost  frivolous  pretexts  might 
be  produced  in  an  assembly  the  members  of  which  were  willing  to  be  deceived 
ana  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  discovering  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in 
its  true  colours.  His  account  of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to 
be  fully  satisfactory,  and,  after  some  feeble  entreaties  that  he  would  extend 
his  clemency  to  his  unfortunate  prisoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  were  no 
more  mentioned.** 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which  this  inflexible 
rigour  might  make,  Charles^  as  a  proof  that  his  gratitude  was  no  less  permanent 
and  uncluingeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice  in  the  electoral 
dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apartment  in  which  the  de- 
Saded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner  that  he  could  view  it  from  his  windows. 
ven  this  insult  did  not  ruIHe  his  usual  tranquillity ;  and,  turning  his  eyes 
that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival  receiving  those  ensigns  of  ai^ity  of 
which  he  had  been  stripped,  without  uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the 
fortitude  that  he  had  preserved  amidst  all  his  calamities.*" 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
Interim  to  be  published,  in  the  German  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It  met 
with  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes  when  proposed  to  men  heated 
with  disputation.  Both  parties  declaimed  against  it  with  equal  violence. 
The  Protestants  condemned  it  as  a  system  containing  the  grossest  errors  of 
Popery,  disguised  with  so  little  art  that  it  could  impose  only  on  the  roost 
ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes,  favoured  the  de- 
ception ;  the  Papists  inveighed  against  it  as  a  work  in  which  some  doctrines 
of  the  Church  were  impiously  given  up,  others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of 
them  delivered  in  terms  calculated  rather  to  deceive  tne  unwary  than  to  in- 
stnict  the  ignorant  or  to  reclaim  such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth.  While 
the  Lutheran  divines  fiercely  attacked  it  on  one  hand,  the  geh^ral  of  the 
Dominicans  with  no  less  vehemence  impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome, 
as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of 
the  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  rose  to  the  greatest  height.  They  exclaimed 
against  the  emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function  in  pre- 
suming, with  tne  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of 
faith  and  to  reflate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that  of 
Uzzab,  who  with  an  unhallowed  hand  had  touched  the  ark  of  God,  or  to  the  bold 
attempts  of  those  emperors  who  had  rendered  their  memory  detestable  by  en- 
deavouring to  model  the  Christian  Church  according  to  their  pleasure.  They 
even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance  between  the  emperor's  conduct  and 
that  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  expressed  their  fear  of  his  imitating  the  example  of 
that  apostate,  by  usurping  the  title  as  well  as  Jurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
head  of  the  Church.  All,  therefore,  contendea  with  one  voice  that  as  the 
foundations  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric 
ready  to  be  overturned  by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  must 
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be  provided,  and  a  vigorous  reBistance  must  be  made,  in  the  beginning^  before 
he^ew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 

The  pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  jpreat 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  alfairs, 
viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  diiscernment,  and  derived  comfort  from  the 
very  circumstance  which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was  astonished 
that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor  should  be  so  intoxicated 
with  a  single  victory  as  to  imagine  that  he  might  give  law  to  mankind,  and 
decide  even  in  those  matters  with  regard  to  which  they  are  most  impatient  of 
dominion.  He  saw  that,  by  joining  any  one  of  the  contending  parties  in 
Germany,  Charles  might  have  bad  it  in  his  power  to  have  oppressed  the  other, 
but  that  tlie  presumption  of  success  had  now  inspired  nim  with  the  vain 
thought  of  being  able  to  domineer  over  both.  He  foretold  that  a  system  which 
all  attacked  and  none  defended  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that,  for 
this  reaRon,  there  was  no  need  of  his  interposing  in  order  to  hasten  its  fall ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand  which  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would 
sink  of  its  own  accord,  and  be  forgotten  for  ever.*' 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  carrying  it 
into  full  execution.  But  though  the  elector  palatine,  the  elector  of  Brancfen- 
burg,  and  Maurice,  influenced  oy  the  same  considerations  as  formerly,  seemed 
ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should  enjoin,  he  met  not 
everywhere  with  a  like  obsequious  submission.  John,  nuurquis  of  Branden- 
burg Anspach,  although  he  hatl  taken  part  with  great  zeal  in  the  war  against 
the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce  doctrines  which  he  held  to 
be  sacred :  and,  reminding  the  emperor  of  the  repeated  promises  which  he  had 
dven  his  Protestant  allies  of  allowing  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
ne  claimed,  in  consequence  of  these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the 
Interim.  Some  other  princes,  also,  ventured  to  mention  the  same  scruples 
and  to  plead  the  same  indulgence.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions, 
the  firmness  of  the  elector  ot  Saxonj  was  more  distinguished  and  merited  the 
highest  praise.  Charles,  well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all 
the  Protestant  party,  laboured  with  the  utmost  earnestne^  to  gain  his  appro- 
bation  of  the  Interim,  and,  by  employing;  sometimes  promises  of  setting  nim 
at  liberty,  sometimes  threats  of  treating  him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted 
alternately  to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  alike  regardless 
of  both.  After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Refer* 
mation,  **  I  cannot  now,"  said  he,  "  in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  principles  for 
which  I  early  contended ;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom  during  a  few 
declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good  cause  on  account  of  which  I  have 
suffered  so  much,  and  am  st^U  willing  to  suffer.  Better  for  me  to  enjoy,  in 
this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with  the  approbation  of  my 
own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  world  with  the  imputation  and  guilt 
of  apostasy  to  disn-ace  and  embitter  the  remainder  of  my  days.''  By  this 
magnanimous  resolution  he  set  his  countrymen  a  pattern  of  conduct  so  very 
difterent  from  that  which  the  emperor  wisned  him  to  have  exhibited  to  them 
that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  luarks  of  his  displeasiu-e.  The  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement was  mcreased  ;  the  number  of  his  servants  abridged  ;  the  Lutheran 
clergymen  who  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  attend  him  were  dismissed ; 
and  even  the  books  of  devotion  which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  durine  a 
tedious  imprisonment  were  taken  from  him.**  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his 
companion  in  misfortune,  did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy.  Hispatience 
and  fortitude  were  both  so  much  exhausted  by  the  length  of  nis  confinement 
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thftt^  willing  to  purchase  freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
ottering  not  only  to  ap^irove  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  his  will  in  every  other  particular.  But  Charles  who  knew  that, 
whatever  course  the  land^ave  mijcht  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  authority 
would  prevail  on  his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Intenm,  paid  no  r^ra 
to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  con  tinea  as  strictly  as  ever ;  and,  while  he  suffered 
the  cruel  mortification  of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  mean  step  which  exposed 
him  to  such  deserved  censure.** 

Bat  it  was  in  the  imperial  dties  that  Charles  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  the  Interim.  These  small  commonwealths,  the  citizens  of  which 
were  accustomed  to  liberty  and  independence,  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  when  they  were  first  published,  with  remarkable  eagerness, 
the  bold  spirit  of  innovation  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  free 
government  Among  them  the  Protestant  teachers  had  made  the  greatest 
number  of  proselytes.  The  most  eminent  divines  of  the  party  were  settled  in 
them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  direction  of  the  schools  and  other  seminaries 
of  learning,  they  had  train^  up  disciples  who  were  as  well  instnicted  in  the 
articles  of  their  faith  as  they  were  zealous  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  were 
not  to  be  guided  by  example  or  swayed  by  authority ;  but,  having  been  taught 
to  employ  their  own  understanding  m  examining  and  deciding  with  respect  to 
the  points  in  controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  entitled 
to  judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  interim  were  known, 
they  with  one  voice  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it.  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Strasburg, 
Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  together  with  manv  other  towns  of  less  not», 
presented  remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  setting  fortn  the  irregular  and  uncon- 
stitutional manner  in  which  the  Interim  had  been  enacted,  and  beseeching 
him  not  to  ofl'er  such  violence  to  their  consciences  as  to  require  their  assent  to 
a  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  which  appeared  to  them  repugnant  to  the 
express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Cnarles,  having  prevailed  on  so  many 
pnnoes  of  the  empire  to  approve  of  his  new  model,  was  not  luach  moved  by 
the  representations  of  those  cities,  which,  how  formidable  soever  they  might 
have  proved  if  they  could  have  been  formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from 
Mach  other  that  it  was  easy  to  oppress  them  separately  before  it  was  possible 
lor  them  to  unite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  requisite  that  his 
measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  allow  no 
time  for  concerting  an^r  common  plan  of  opposition.  Having  laid  down  this 
maxim  as  the  rule  of  his  proceedings,  his  first  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of 
Augsburg,  which,  though  overawed  with  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
he  knew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as  any  in  the  empire.  He 
ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  gates;  he  posted  the  rest  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and,  assembling  ail  the  burgesses  in  the  town- 
hall,  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority,  published  a  decree  abolishing  their 
present  form  of  government,  dissolving  all  their  corporations  and  fraternities, 
and  nominating  a  small  number  of  persons,  in  whom  he  vested  for  tlie  future 
all  the  powers  of  government  Eacn  of  the  persons  thus  chosen  took  an  oath 
to  observe  the  Interim.  An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well. as  arbi- 
trary, which  excluded  the  .body  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  share  in  the 
government  of  their  own  community,  and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  their  servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  dis- 
gust ;  but,  as  they  durst  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to 
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submit  in  silence.**  From  Au^bnrg,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  he  proceeded 
to  Ulm,  and,  new-modelling  its  government  with  the  same  violent  hand,  he 
seized  such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed 
them  to  prison,  and,  at  his  departure,  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.*' 
By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim  in  two  of  the 
most  powerful  cities,  but  gave  warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as  continued 
refractory  had  to  exi^ect  The  ett'ect  of  the  example  was  as  great  as  he  could 
have  wished ;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  like 
treatment,  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  what  he  enjoined.  This  obedi- 
ence, extorted  by  the  rigour  of  authonty.  produced  no  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Qermans,  and  extended  no  farther  than  to  make  them  conform 
80  far  to  wliat  he  required  as  was  barely  sufficient  to  screen  them  from  punish- 
ment. The  Protestant  preachers  accompanied  those  religions  ritos,  the  obser- 
vation of  which  the  Interim  prescribed*  with  such  an  explication  of  their 
tendency  as  served  rather  to  confirm  than  to  remove  the  scruples  of  their 
hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  people,  many  of  whom  had  grown  up  to 
mature  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  had  never 
known  any  other  form  of  public  worship,  beheld  the  pompous  pageantry  of 
the  popish  service  with  contempt  or  horror ;  and  in  most  places  the  Romish 
ecclesiastics  who  returned  to  take  possession  of  their  churches  could  hardly  be 
protected  from  insult,  or  their  mmtstrations  from  intemiption.  Thus,  not- 
withstandinj^  the  apparent  compliance  of  so  many  cities,  the  inhabitants, 
being  accustomed  to  freedom,  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which 
now  oppressed  them.  Their  understanding  as  well  as  inclination  revolted 
against  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them ;  and,  though  for  the 
present  they  concealed  their  disgust  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these 
passions  could  not  always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last 
m  effects  proportional  to  their  violence.** 

Charles,  however  highlv  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the 
Germans  to  such  general  submission,  departed  for  the  Low  Countries,  fully 
determined  to  compel  the  cities  which  still  stood  out  to  receive  the  Interim. 
He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landjgrave  of  Hesse, 
along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  them  behind  him  in  Ger- 
many, or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  the  Flemings  this  illus^ 
trious  proof  of  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  extent  of  his  power.  Befor^ 
Charles  arrived  at  Brussels  he  was  informed  that  the  pope's  legates  at  Bologna 
had  dismissed  the  council  by  an  indefinite  prorogation,  and  that  the  prelates 
assembled  there  had  returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  had 
driven  the  pope  into  this  measure.  By  the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted 
against  the  translation,  together  with  ttie  departure  of  others,  who  grew  weary 
of  continuing  in  a  place  wnere  they  were  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  business, 
so  few  and  such  inconsiderable  members  remained  that  the  pompous  appella- 
tion of  a  general  council  could  not  with  decency  be  bestowed  any  longer  upon 
them.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  become  the 
object  of  contempt  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most  glaring  proof  of 
tlie  impotence  of  the  Romish  see.  But,  unavoidable  as  the  measure  was,  it 
lay  open  to  be  unfavourably  interpreted,  and  had  the  appearance  of  with- 
drawmg  the  remedy  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose  recoveiy  it  was 
provid^  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue  and  to  make  trial  of  its 
etlicacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  constniction  on  the  conduct  of  the 
o|)e ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his  own  efforts  to  suppie^  heresy  with 
'aiirs  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point  so  essential,  he  emleavoured  to  render 
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the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous  Catholics.  At  the  same  time,  he  commanded 
the  prelates  of  his  faction  to  remain  at  Trent  that  the  council  might  still 
appear  to  have  a  bein^,  and  might  be  readv  whenever  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  resume  its  deliberations  for  the  good  of  the  Church." 

The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low  CountheSj  besides  gratifying  his 
favourite  pAssion  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  donnnions  to  another,  was 
to  receive Thilip,  his  only  sou.  who  was  now  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  a^e, 
and  whom  he  had  called  thitner  not  only  that  be  might  be  reco^^nized  by  the 
states  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  a  vast  scheme,  the  object  of  which,  and  the  reception  it  met  with, 
shall  be  hereafter  explained,    rhilip,  having  left  the  government  of  Spain  to 
Maxiioiiiaii,  Ferdinaiul's  eldest  son^  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  brin- 
oesa  Mary,  his  daughter,  in  marnage,  embarked  for  Italy,  attended  by  a 
numerous  retinue  of  Spanish  nobles.*^   The  squadron  which  escorted  him  was 
commanded  hy  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  in- 
sisted on  the  honour  of  performing  in  person  the  same  duty  to  the  son  which 
he  had  often  discharged  towards  the  father.    He  landed  si^ely  at  Qenoa ; 
from  thenoe  he  went  to  Milan,  and,  proceeding  through  Germany,  arrived  at 
the  imperial  court  in  Brussels.    The  states  of  Brabant  in  the  first  place,  and 
thoee  of  the  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  succession 
in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  all  their  privi- 
leges inviolate.'*   In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  through  which  Philip 
passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp.    Nothing  that  could  either 
express  the  respect  of  the  people  or  contribute  to  his  amusement  was  neg- 
lected; pageants,  tournament^  and  public  spectacles  of  every  kind  were 
exhibited,  with  that  expensive  magnihcence  which  commercial  nations  are 
fond  of  displaying  when,  on  any  occasion,  they  depart  from  their  usual  maxims 
of  frugalitv.   But  amidst  these  scenes  of  festivity  and  pleasure  Philip's  natural 
severity  of  temper  was  discernible.    Youth  itself  could  not  render  him  a^ee- 
able,  nor  his  bemg  a  candidate  for  power  form  him  to  courtesy.    He  maintained 
a  haughty  reserve  in  his  behaviour,  and  discovered  such  manifest  partiality 
towards  bis  Spanish  attendants,  together  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to 
^he  manners  of  their  country,  as  bignly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise 
%o  that  antipathv  which  afterwards  occasioned  a  revolution  fatal  to  him  in 
that  part  of  nis  aominions." 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  frequently  and  with  such  increasing  violence 
that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great  decree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitution.  He 
nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Interim.  The  in- 
habitants of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it  necessary  to  yiild 
obedience;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
were  compelled  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but  to  renounce  their  privi- 
leges as  a  free  dty,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and, 
as  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and  garrison."  Magdeburic, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck  were  the  onlyimperiiu  cities  of  note  that  still 
continued  refractory. 
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Whilb  Charles  laboured  with  such  unwearied  industry  to  persuade  or  to 
force  the  Protestants'  to  adopt  his  re^ilations  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered  less  con- 
siderable by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  firm  reso- 
lution whid)  the  emperor  seemed  to  liave  taken  against  restoring  PJaoentia, 
together  with  his  repeated  encroachments  on  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his  attempt  to 
reassemble  the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  utmost,  who^  with 
the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to  his  family  and  more 

i'ealous  of  his  authority  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Pushed  on  by  these  ixwsions,  ^ 
le  made  new  efforts  to  draw  the  French  king  into  an  alliance  against  the^ 
emperor ;  *  but,  finding  that  monarch,  notwithstanding  the  hereditary  enmity 
between  him  and  Charles,  and  the  jealousjr  with  which  he  viewed  the  success- 
ful progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  as  unwilling  as  formerly  to  involve  himself 
in  immediate  hostilities,  he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  views,  and  to  think  of 
preventing  future  encroachments,  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  account  of  those  which  were  past  For  this  purpose,  he  deter- 
mined to  recall  his  grant  of  Parma  and  Placentfa,  and,  after  aedaring  them 
to  be  reannexed  to  the  holf  see,  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new 
establishment  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  By  thi^  expedient  he  hoped  to  gain 
two  points  of  no  small  consequence.  He,  first  of  all,  rendered  his  possession 
of  Parma  more  secure ;  as  the  emperor  would  be  cautious  of  invading 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a 
town  belonging  to  the  house  of  Famese.  In  the  next  place,  he  would  acquire 
a  better  chance  of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  solicitations  to  that  effect  micht 
decently  be  urged  with  greater  importunity,  and  would  infallibly  be  attended 
with  greater  etiect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  hh 
own  tomily,  but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the  holy  see.  But,  while 
Paul  was  priding  himself  on  this  device  as  a  happy  refinement  in  polity, 
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Octavio,  an  ambitious  and  higb-siririted  joong  man,  who  could  not  bear  .with 

Sktieiice  to  be  spoiled  of  one  naif  of  his  territories  by  the  rapacionsness  of  his 
ther-in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grand- 
father, took  measures  in  oraer  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his 
interest.  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and,  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  governor, 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  overtures  to 
the  emperor  of  renouncing  ail  connection  with  the  pope  and  of  depending 
entirely  on  him  for  his  future  fortune.  This  unexpected  defection  of  one  of 
the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated  almost  to  madness 
a  mina  i)eeviih  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  degree  of  severity  to  which  Paul 
mij^ht  not  have  proceeded  a^inst  a  grandson  whom  he  reproached  as  an  un- 
natural apostate.  But,  happily  for  Octavio,  death  prevented  his  carrving  into 
execution  the  harsh  resolutions  which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  nim,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  pontificate,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  administration  and 
the  eighty-second  of  his  age.' 

As  this  event  had  been  lonff  expected,  there  was  an  extraordinary  concourse 
of  cardinals  at  Rome ;  and,  tne  various  competitors  having  had  time  to  form 
their  parties  and  to  concert  their  measures,  their  ambition  and  intrigues  pro- 
tractea  the  conclave  to  a  great  length.  The  imperial  and  French  factions 
strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  number^and  had  by  turns 
the  prospect  of  success.    But  as  Paul,  during  a  long  pontificate,  had"^  raised 

October;  that  next  day  In  the  evening,  and 
not  while  he  was  airing  in  tlie  gardens  of 
Monte  Gavallo,  the  p4>pe  r^-ceived  intell>gei)ce 
of  what  he  had  done ;  that  he  was  seised  with 
such  a  transport  of  passion,  and  cred  so 
bitterly, that  his  voice  was  heard  In  8<veral 
apartments  of  the  palace ;  that  next  day,  iiow- 
ever,  hn  was  so  well  as  to  give  an  Mudience 
to  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  tu  gu  thruagh 
business  of  different  Icinds;  that  OcUvio 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  not  tu  CHtdinal 
Ftiriieae  his  brother.  Intimating  his  resolution 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
emperor;  th&t  the  pope  received  this  on  the 
31  St  without  any  new  symptoms  of  emotion, 
and  returned  an  answer  to  it;  that  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the  car- 
dinal of  Ferrara's  letter  is  dated,  the  pope 
was  in  his  usual  state  of  health.  (Mem.  de 
Ribier,  11.  247.)  By  a  letter  of  M.  d'lTrf6, 
November  5,  It  appears  that  the  pofiei  was 
in  such  good  health  that  on  the  3rd  of  that 
month  he  had  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
his  coronation  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
(Ibid.,  251.)  By  another  letter  ttom  the  same 
person,  we  learn  that  on  the  6th  of  November 
a  catarrh  or  defluxlon  fell  down  on  the  popir'n 
lui  gs,  with  such  dangerous  symptoms  that 


*  Among  many  instances  of  the  credulity  or 
weakness  of  historians  in  attributing  the  death 
of  illustri'us  personages  to  extraordinary 
cauflea,  this  is  one.  Almost  all  the  historians 
of  the  sixteenth  century  affirm  that  the  death 
of  P«ul  III.  was  occasioned  by  tht*  violent 
pas-ions  which  the  behaviour  of  his  gramiHon 
excited;  that  being  infonued,  while  he  was 
refreshing  himself  in  one  of  his  gardens  near 
Borne,  of  Octavio'a  attempt  on  Parmi.  as  well 
as  of  bis  negotiations  with  the  emperor  by 
means  of  Gonxaga,  he  fainted  away,  con- 
tinued some  hours  in  &  swoon,  then  l)ecame 
feverish,  and  died  within  three  days.  This  is 
the  account  given  of  it  by  Thuanus,  lib.  vi. 
211 ;  Adrian!,  Istoria  de'  suoi  Tempi,  lib.  vil. 
480 ;  and  by  Father  Psaul,  2Sti.  Even  Cardinal 
Palhivicini,  better  informed  than  any  wnter 
with  regard  to  the  evenu  which  happened  in 
the  p.ipal  court,  and,  when  not  warped  by 
prejodioe  or  system,  more  accurate  in  re- 
lating them,  agrees  with  their  narrative  in 
its  chief  ciicurast-inces.  (Pallav..  lib.  ti.  74.) 
Paruta,  who  wrote  his  history  by  command 
of  the  senate  of  Venice,  rcUites  It  in  the  same 
manner,  ((stork!  Venes.,  vol.  iv.  212.)  But 
there  was  no  occasion  to  search  for  any  extra- 
ordinary cause  to  account  ftir  the  death  of  an 
old  mun  of  eighty-two.  There  remains  an 
authentic  account  of  this  event  in  which  we 
find  none  of  those  marvellous  circumstances 
of  which  the  historians  are  no  fund.  1  he  car- 
dinal, of  Ferrara,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
affjirs  of  France  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
M.  d'UrfiS,  Henry's  ambasFsdor  in  ordinary 
ther«,  wrote  an  account  to  that  mo»arcb  of 
the  affair  at  Parma,  and  of  the  pope's  death. 
Br  these  It  appears  that  Ocuvlo's  attempt  to 
snrpriBe  Parma  was  made  oo  the  20tli  of 
5 


bis  life  was  immediately  despaired  of.  (Ibid., 
262.)  And  bv  a  third  letter  we  are  informed 
that  he  died  November  the  10th.  In  none  of 
these  letter*  is  his  death  imputed  to  any 
extraordinary  cause.  It  appears  that  more 
than  twenty  days  elapsed  between  Octavlo's 
attempt  on  Parma  and  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, and  that  the  disease  was  the  natural 
effect  of  old  age,  nut  one  of  those  occasioned 
by  violence  of  passion. 
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many  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly  persons  of  eminent  abilities,  as  well  as 
zealously  devoted  to  his  family.  Cardinal  Famese  had  the  command  of  a 
powerful  and  united  squadron,  oy  whose  address  and  firmness  he  exalted  to 
the  papal  throne  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  prin- 
cipal legate  in  the  council  of  Trent  and  tnisted  with  his  most  secret  intentions. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  III.,  and,  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude 
towards  his  benefactor,  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octavio 
Farnese  in  possession  of  Parma.  When  the  injiury  which  he  did  to  the  holy 
see  by  alienating  a  territory  of  such  value  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
cardinals,  he  briskly  replied,  "That  he  would  rather  be  a  noor  pope,  with  Ihe 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  infamy  of  having  for- 
gotten the  obligations  conferred  upon  him  and  the  promises  which  he  had 
made." »  But  all  the  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  effaced  by 
an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.  According  to  an  ancient  and  e^^tablished 
practice,  every  pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privilege  to  bestow  on 
whom  he  pleases  the  cardinal's  hat  which  falls  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  being 
invested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the  astonisnment' of  the  sacrea 
college,  conferred  this  mark  of  distinction,  together  with  ample  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  born  of  obscure  parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ape,  from  his  having  been  trusted  with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  species 
in  the  Cardinal  di  Monte's  family.  Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  Church  would  have  given  offence  even  in  those  dark  periods  when  the 
credulous  superstition  of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the 
most  flagrant  violations  of  aeccnim.  But  in  an  enlightened  age,  when  by 
the  pi  ogress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  the  obligations  of  duty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blind  veneration  for  the  pontifical  character 
was  everywhere  abated,  and  one-half  of  Christendom  in  open  rebellion  a^imt 
the  papal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  horror.  Rome  was  immediately 
filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  the  pope's  extravagant 
regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  passions.  The  Pro- 
testants exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  infallible  spirit 
of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  impure,  ana  called  more  loudly  than 
ever,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  justice,  for  the  immediate  and  thorough 
reformation  of  a  Church  the  head  of  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian 
name.*  The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen 
of  his  dispositions.  Having  now  reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
he  seem^  eager  to  indemnify  himself  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
desires  for  the  self-denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to 

Sractise  while  in  a  subordinate  station.  He  became  careless  to  so  great  a 
egrce  of  all  serious  business  that  he  could  ^Idom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it 
but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessitjr ;  and,  giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxiinous  elegance  of  Leo,  rather 
than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
play in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the  rigid  and 
austere  manners  of  its  teachers.' 

The  pone,  however  ready  to  fulfil  his  engaeements  to  the  family  of  Famese, 
discoverea  no  inclination  to  observe  the  oath  which  each  cardinal  had  taken 
when  he  entered  the  conclave,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall  on  him  he  would 
immediately  call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliberations.  Julius  knew  by 
experience  now  difficult  it  was  to  confine  such  a  body  of  men  within  the  narrow 

*  M^m.  de  Ribier.  76.— Thnan.,  lib.  Ti.  21S. 
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fimits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  preacribe,  and  how  easilj 
the  zeal  of  some  members,  the  rashness  of  others,  or  the  siigeestions  of  the 
princes  on  whom  the?  depended,  might  precipitate  a  popular  and  unc^ovemable 
assembly  into  forbidden  mquiries  as  well  as  dangerous  decisions,  lie  wished, 
for  these  reasons,  to  have  eluded  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an 
ambiguous  answer  to  the  first  proposals  which  were  niade  to  him  by  the 
emperor  with  regard  to  that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  from  his  natural 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the  measures  which  he  had  once  adopted,  or  from  the 
mere  pride  of  accomplishing  what  was  held  to  be  almost  imj^ossible,  persisted 
iu  his  resolution  of  forcinfi;  the  Protestants  to  return  into  the  bo£om  of  the 
Church.  Having  persuaded  himself  that  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the 
council  might  be  employed  with  efficacy  iu  combating  their  prejudices,  he.  in 
consequence  of  that  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  bull 
of  convocation  might  be  issued ;  and  the  pope  could  not  with  decency  reject 
that  request.  When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  having  procured 
the  meeting  of  an  assembly  which  was  the  object  of  such  genei-al  desire  and 
expectation.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the  con.'idera- 
tion  of  what  was  necessary  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Church,  reconmiended. 
hy  his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council  as  the  most  eflectiial 
expedient  for  that  purpose ;  and,  as  the  new  heresies  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  Germany,  tney  i)ropo6ed  Trent  as  the  place  of  its  meeting,  that,  by 
a  near  inspection  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  might  he  applied  with  greater  di.s- 
cemment  and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope  warmly  approved  of  this  advice, 
which  he  himself  had  dictated,  and  Fent  nuncios  to  the  miperial  and  French 
courts  iu  order  to  make  known  his  intentions.' 

About  this  time  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at  Augs- 
burg, in  order  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  procure  a  more 
authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire,  acknowledging  the  jiirisdic- 
.tion  of  the  coundl,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of  conforming  to  its  decrees. 
He  appeared  there  in  person,  together  with  his  son,  the  prince  of  Spain.  Few 
electors  were  present,  out  all  sent  deputies  in  their  name.  Charles,  notwith- 
standing the  despotic  authority  with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire 
during  two^ears,  knew  that  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans 
was  not  entirely  subdued,  and  for  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by 
a  ccmsiderable  nody  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first 
point  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet  was  the  necessity  of  holdinf^  a 
council.  All  the  nopish  members  agreed,  without  ditticulty,  that  the  meetm^ 
of  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  iuiplicit  acqui- 
escence in  its  decrees.  The  Protestants,  intimidated  and  disunited,  must  have 
followed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would  have  proved 
unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  bc^m  at  this  time  to  disclose  new 
intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  very  ditl'erent  trom  that  which  he  had  so  long 
assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments,  by  address  in  raying 
court  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  seeming  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded  ail 
his  ambitious  schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  dignity ; 
and,  having  added  the  dominions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon  family  to 
his  own,  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany.  But  his  long 
and  intimate  union  with  the  emperor  had  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of 
observing  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  monarcn's  schemes.  He 
saw  the  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  his  country,  and,  from  the  rapid  as  well 
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as  formidable  progress  of  the  ioiperial  power,  was  convinced  that  but  a  few 
steps  more  remained  to  be  taken  in  order  to  render  Charles  as  absolute 
a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he  had  become  in  Spain.  The  more  eminent  the 
condition  was  to  which  he  him^^lf  had  been  exalted,  the  more  solicitous  did 
Maurice  naturally  become  to  maintain  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
more  did  he  droM  the  thoughts  of  descending  from  the  rank  of  a  prince, 
almost  independent,  to  that  of  a  vassal  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  master. 
At  the  same  time,  he  perceived  that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  instead  of  allow- 
in;^  liberty  of  conscience,  the  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  Protestant 
Erinces  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As 
e  himself,  notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had  made  from 
motives  of  interest  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator  uf 
the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  ffowinff  from  the  love  of  liberty  or  zeal  for  religion,  was 
strengthened  by  political  and  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated 
station  in  which  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  extensive  prospects 
opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  the  head  ot  the 
Protestants  in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  the  degraded  elector,  with  in- 
ferior abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dant over  the  councils  of  the  party  ;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted  discernment 
to  see  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to  aim  at  attaining 
it  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered  the  attempt  no  less 
diiiicult  than  the  object  of  it  was  important.  On  the  one  hand,  the  connection 
which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so  intimate  that  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to  dissolve  it,  without  alarukinf;  his 
jealousv  and  drawing  on  himself  the  whole  weight  of  that  power  which  had 
crushed  the  greatest  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought  on  the  Protestant  party  were  so 
recent,  as  well  as  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  regain  their  con- 
fidence,  or  to  rally  and  reanimate  a  body  after  he  himself  had  oeen  the  chief 
instrument  in  breaking  its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  were 
sutiicient  to  have  discouraged  any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than 
Maurice's.  But  to  him  the  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  were 
allurements  ;  and  he  boldly  resolved  on  measures  the  idea  of  which  a  genius 
of  an  uiferior  order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirming  this  resolution  ;  and 
the  resentment  excited  by  an  injury  which  he  sensibly  felt  added  new  force 
to  the  motives  for  opposing  the  emperor  which  sound  policy  suggested.  Mau- 
rice, bjr  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  put  his 
person  in  the  emperor's  power,  and  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  imperial 
ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner.  This  had  been  violated 
in  the  manner  already  related.  The  unhappy  landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly 
a>j:ainst  his  son-in-law  as  against  Charles.  The  princes  of  Hesse  required 
Maurice  to  fulfil  his  engi^ments  to  their  father,  who  had  lost  his  liberty  by 
trusting  to  him ;  aud  all  Germany  suspected  him  of  having  betrayed  to  an 
implacable  enemy  the  friend  whom  he  was  most  bound  to  protect.  Roused 
by  these  soUcitations  or  reproaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by  duty  and  affection 
to  his  father-in-law,  Maurice  had  employed  not  only  entreaties,  but  remon- 
strances, in  order  to  procure  his  release.  All  these  Charles  had  disregarded ; 
and  the  shame  of  having  been  first  deceived  and  then  slighted  by  a  prince 
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whom  he  had  seired  with  zeal  as  well  as  success^  which  merited  a  very  dif- 
ferent return,  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  Mjaurice  that  he  waited  with 
impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite  in 
taking  every  step  towards  this  end ;  as  he  had  to  ^ard,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor,  while,  on  the  other,  some- 
thing con:dderable  and  explicit  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  re^in  the 
conhdeoce  of  the  Protestant  party.    Maunce  had  accordingly  applied  all  his 
powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points.    As  he  knew 
Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which  he  reciuired  to  the 
Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he  should  establish  that 
form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  his  dominions ;  but,  being  sensible  how  odious 
it  was  to  his  subjects,  instttd  of  violently  imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere 
terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  in  other  parts  of  Oermany,  he  endea- 
voured to  render  their  obedience  a  voluntary  deed  of  their  own.    For  this 
purpose,  he  had  assembled  the  clerg^r  of  his  country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid 
the  Interim  before  them,  together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary 
to  conform  to  it.    He  had  gained  some  of  them  by  promises,  others  he  had 
wrought  upon  by  threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with  which 
obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.    Even 
Melancthon.  whose  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
Protestant  oivines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  of  Luther,  which 
were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude  and  to  preserve  him  steady  amidst  the 
storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  Church,  was  seduced  into  unwarrant- 
able concessions,  bv  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond  de-^ire  of  peace,  and 
his  excessive  complaisance  towards  persons  of  high  rank.    Bv  his  arguments 
and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address,  the  assembly  was  prevailed 
on  to  declare  ^  that,  in  points  which  were  purely  indifferent,  obedience  was 
due  to  the  commanos  of  a  lawful  superior.''    Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no 
less  uncontrovertible  in  theory  than  dangerous  when  carried  into  practice,  espe- 
cially in  religious  matters,  many  of  the  Protestant  eccle^^iastics  whom  Maurice 
consulted  proceeded  to  class  among  the  number  of  things  indifferent  several 
doctrines  which  Luther  had  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the 
Romish  creed ;  and,  placing  in  the  same  rank  many  of  those  rites  which  dis- 
tinguished the  reformed  from  the  popish  worship,  they  exhorted  their  people 
to  comply  with  the  emperor's  injunctions  concerning  these  particulars.' 

By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  the  Interim  excited  none  of 
those  violent  convulsions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  provinces. 
But^  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans  exclaimed 
atrainst  Melancthon  and  his  associates  as  false  brethren,  who  were  either  so 
wicked  as  to  apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether,  or  so  crafty  as  to  betray  it 
by  subtle  distinctions^  or  so  feeble-spirited  as  to  give  it  un  from  pusillanimity 
and  criminal  complaisance  to  a  pnnce  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  political 
interest  that  which  he  himself  regarded  as  most  sacred.  Maurice,  being  con- 
scious what  a  colour  of  probability  his  past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations, 
as  well  as  afraid  of  losing  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  issued  a 
declaration  containing  professions  of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed 
reli^on,  and  of  his  resolution  to  guard  against  all  the  errors  or  encroachments 
of  the  papal  see.' 

Havmg  gone  ao  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
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Protestants,  he  found  it  necessary  to  efface  the  impression  which  such  a 
declaration  might  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  ])urp06e,  he  not  only 
renewed  his  professions  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  aUiance  with  him, 
but,  as  the  city  of  Magdeburg  still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Interim,  he  under- 
took to  reduce  it  to  obedience^  and  instantly  set  about  levying  troops  to  be 
employed  in  that  service.  This  damped  all  the  hopes  which  the  Protestants 
began  to  conceive  of  Maurice  in  consequence  of  his  declaration,  and  left  them 
more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  real  intentions.  Their  former  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  him  revivec^and  the  divines  of  Magdeburg  filled  Germany  with 
writings  in  which  they  represented  him  as  the  most  formidable  enemv  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  who  treacherously  assumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its 
interest,  that  he  might  more  effectually  execute  his  schemes  for  its  destruction. 

This  char:^e,  supported  by  the  eviaence  of  recent  facts,  as  well  as  by  his 
present  dubious  conduct,  gained  such  universal  credit  that  Maurice  was 
obliQ:ed  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the  reas- 
senioling  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  ambassadors 
protested  that  their  master  would  not  acknowledge  its  authority  unless  all  the 
points  which  had  been  already  decided  there  weie  reviewed  and  considered  as 
still  undetermined  ;  unless  the  Protestant  divines  had  a  full  hearing  granted 
them  and  were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  council ;  and  unless  the  pope 
renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  council,  engage  to  submit  to  its 
decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  from  their  oath  of  obedience,  that  they 
might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  greater  freedom.  These  demands,  which 
were  higher  than  any  that  the  Reformers  had  ventured  to  make,  even  when 
the  zeal  of  their  party  was  warmest  or  their  affairs  most  prosperous,  counter- 
l)alanced  in  some  degree  the  impression  which  Maurice's  preparations  against 
Magdeburg  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  and  kept  them  in 
siuspense  with  regard  to  his  desi^s.  At  the  same  time,  he  haa  dexterity 
enougli  to  represent  this  part  of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor 
that  it  gave  nim  no  o.ience,  and  occasioned  no  interniption  of  the  strict  con- 
fidence which  subsisted  between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  which  he 
employed,  in  order  to  give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the 
contemporary  historians  have  not  explained.  That  they  imposed  upon  Charles 
is  certain,  for  he  still  continued  not  only  to  prosecute  his  plan,  as  well  concern- 
ing the  Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same 
confidence  in  Maurice  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  council  not  being  yet  known  at  Augs- 
burg, the  chief  business  of  the  £et  was  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the 
Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdebur^^,  notwithstanding  various  endeavours  to 
frighten  or  to  soothe  them  into  compliance,  not  only  persevered  obstinately  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  but  began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of 
their  city  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  defence,  Charles  required  the  diet 
to  assist  him  in  quelling  this  audacious  rebellion  against  a  decree  of  the 
empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left  to  act  agreeably  to  their  own 
inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been  rejected  without  hesitation.  All  the 
Germans  who  favoured  in  any  degree  the  new  opinions  in  religion,  and  many 
who  were  influenced  by  no  other  consideration  than  jealousy  of  the  emperor^s 
growing  power,  regarded  this  effort  of  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg  as  a  noble 
^taIld  for  the  lil)erties  of  their  country.  Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to 
exert  the  same  spirit  admired  the  gaflantry  of  their  enterprise  and  wished  it 
success.  But  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of 
the  emperor's  displeasure,  overawed  the  mernb^^  of  the  diet  to  such  a  desree 
that,  without  venturing  to  utter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified  by 
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their  votes  whAtever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rifforons 
decrees  which  Charles  bad  issued  by  his  own  authority  against  the  Magde- 
burghers  were  confirmed  ;  a  resohition  was  taken  to  raise  troops  in  order  to 
besiege  the  city  in  form  ;  and  persons  were  named  to  fix  the  contingent  in 
men  or  money  to  be  furnished  by  each  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  diet 
petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  mtnisted  with  the  command  of  that  army ; 
to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with  great  ala<;rity  and  with  hi^h  encomiums 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  they  had  made.*  As  Maurice  conducted 
all  his  schemes  with  profound  and  impenetrable  secrecy,  it  Ib  probable  that  he 
took  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to  obtain  this  charge.  The  recommendation 
of  his  countrymen  was  either  purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  his  great  abilities;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any 
foresight  nor  the  eniperor  any  dread  of  the  consequences  which  followed  upon 
this  nomination.  Maurice  accepted  without  hesitation  the  command  to  which 
he  was  recommended,  instantly  discerning  the  important  advantages  which  he 
mi^ht  derive  from  having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation  of  the  council, 
observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  artfully  employ 
to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however,  it  was  published,  and 
the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  May.  As  he  knew  that  many  of  the  Germans  rejected  or  disputed 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the  papal  see  claims  with  respect  to 
general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the  preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  his  own  right  not  only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly, 
but  to  direct  its  proceedings ;  nor  wonld  he  soften  these  expressions  in  any 
degree,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who 
foresaw  what  onence  they  would  give  and  what  construction  might  be  put  on 
them.  They  were  censured  acooroingly  with  £[reat  severity  by  several  members 
of  the  diet ;  but.  whatever  disgust  or  suspicion  they  excited,  such  complete 
influence  over  all  their  deliberations  had  the  emperor  acquired  that  he  pro- 
cured a  recess  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recognized  and 
declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that  time  afilicted  the 
Church.  All  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such  as  had  made  innova- 
tions in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  the  system  of  their  fore- 
fathers, were  required  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  council;  the 
emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as  demanded  it,  and  to 
secure  them  an  impartial  hearing  in  the  council ;  he  promised  to  flx  his 
residence  in  some  city  of  the  empire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  that  he 
might  protect  the  members  of  the  council  by  his  nresence,  and  take  care  that^ 
by  conducting  their  deliberations  agreeablv  to  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  they  might  bring  them  to  a  desirable  issue.  In  this  recess  the 
observation  of  the  Interim  was  more  strongly  enjoined  than  ever ;  and  the 
emperor  threatened  all  who  had  hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it 
with  the  severest  efliects  of  his  vengeance  if  they  persisted  in  their  dis- 
obedience.'* 

During  the  meeting  of  this  diet  a  new  attempt  was  made  in  order  to  procure 
liberty  to  the  landgrave.  That  prince,  nowise  reconciled  to  his  situation  by 
time,  grew  every  day  more  impatient  of  restraint.  Having  often  applied  to 
Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  every  occasion  of  soliciting 
the  eiirperor  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect,  he  now  cx)mmanded  his 
sons  to  summon  them,  with  legal  formality,  to  perform  what  was  contained  in 

*  Sleld.,  503,  513.  dasU  Coaittt.  ImperUtles,  voL  U.  34a 
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the  bond  which  they  had  eranted  him,  by  surrendering  themselves  into  their 
hands  to  be  treated  with  uie  same  rigour  as  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This 
furnished  them  with  a  fresh  pretext  for  renewing  their  application  to  the 
emperor,  together  with  an  additional  argument  to  enforce  it.  Chailes  firmly 
resolved  not  to  grant  their  request ;  thoui;h  at  the  same  time,  being  extremely 
desirous  to  be  delivered  from  their  incessant  imi>ortunity,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevaU  on  the  landgrave  to  ^ve  up  the  bond  which  he  had  received  from  the 
two  electors.  But,  that  prince  refusing  to  part  with  a  security  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  his  safety,  the  emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  could 
not  untie,  and,  by  a  public  deed,  annulled  the  bond  which  iMaurice  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  had  granted,  absolving  them  from  all  their  engagements 
to  the  landgrave.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to  societv  as  that  of 
abrogating  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred  laws  of  nonour  and  most  formal  obli- 
gations of  public  faith  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  who^  in  consequence  of  their  claim  to  supreme  power  on  earth,  arro- 

Site  the  rignt  of  dispensing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  everv  kind.  All 
ermany  was  filled  with  astonishment  when  Charles  assumed  tne  same  pre-, 
rogative.  The  state  of  subjection  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced  appeared 
to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most  wretched 
and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor  by  an  arbitrary  decree  might  cancel 
those  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual  confidence 
whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  union.  The  landgrave  himself  now 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  emperor's  consent^  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his  own  address.  But,  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed  to  deceive  his  ^lards  being  discovered,  such  of  his  attendants  as  he 
had  ^ined  to  favour  his  escape  were  put  to  death,  and  he  was  confined  in 
the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  than  ever.*^ 

Another  transaction  was  carrieid  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
affair  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  Ukewise 
a  general  alarm  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles,  though  formal 
with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great  designs, 
was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extraonunary  success. 
Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  and  intoxicating  that  it  elevated  him 
beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  Such  had  been  the  eflect  of  hii 
victory  over  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied 
with  the  substantia]  and  certain  advantages  which  were  the  result  of  that 
event,  but,  despising  these,  as  poor  or  inconsiderable  fruits  of  such  great  suc- 
cess, he  aimed  at  nothin^r  less  than  at  bringing  all  Qenuany  to  an  uniformity 
in  religion  and  at  rendering  the  imperial  power  despotic.  These  were  objects 
extremely  splendid  indeed,  and  alluring  to  an  ambitious  mind :  the  pursuit  of 
them,  however,  was  attended  with  manifest  danger,  and  the  hope  of  attaining 
them  verjf  uncertain.  But  the  steps  which  he  had  aireadjr  taken  towards 
them  having  been  accompanied  witn  sucli  success,  his  ima^nation,  warmed 
with  contemplating  this  alluring  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all  remaining 
difficulties.  As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  b^^i 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possession  of  such  an  important 
acqimition  perpetual  in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  German  empiftf,  to- 
eetner  with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in  his  mind, 
without  communicating  it  evea  to  those  ministers  whom  he  most  trusted,  he 

"  9MA^  ftM.*Tk«Mi.,  Ub.  vl.  SS4,  S3i.. 
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had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence  would  facilitate  the 
carrying  forward  the  schemei 

Qreat  obstacles,  however,  and  sucli  as  would  have  deterred  any  ambition  less 
accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties,  were  to  be  sunnounted.  He  had,  in  the 
year  153Q,  imprudently  assisted  in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity 
of  king  of  the  Romans  and  there  was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  a  son  grown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
would  relinquish,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  imperial 
throne,  which  Charles's  infirmities  and  declining  state  of  health  opened  to 
himself.  This  did  not  deter  the  emperor  from  venturing  to  make  the  pro- 
position ;  and  when  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  profound  reverence  for 
his  brother,  and  obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances,  rejected 
it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  disoouraged  by  one  repulse.  He  renewed 
his  applications  to  him  by  his  sister,  Mary,  queen  of  Hungry,  to  whom  Fer- 
dinand stood  indebted  for  the  crowns  both  of^Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  wha 
by  her  great  abilities^  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  disposition,  had 
acquired  an  eztraordmary  influence  over  both  the  brothers.  She  entered 
warmly  into  a  measure  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  aggrandize  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and,  flattering  herself  that  she  could  tempt  Ferdinand  to  renounce 
the  reversionary  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  for  an  immediate  establish- 
ment, she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  ^ving 
up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly  bestow  upon  him  territories  <3 
very  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in  particular  those  of  the  duke  of 
Wurtembeig,  which  might  be  confiscated  upon  different  pretexts.  But  neither 
by  her  address  nor  entreaties  could  she  induce  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan 
which  would  not  only  have  degraded  him  from  the  highest  rank  among  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  to  that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince,  but  would 
have  involved  botn  him  and  his  posterity  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  more  attached  to  his  children  than  by  a  rash  concession  to 
frustrate  all  the  high  hopes  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

Notwithstanding  the  immovable  firmness  which  Ferdinand  discovered,  the 
emperor  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
attain  the  object  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not  impossible  to 
prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Ferdinand,  or  at  least 
to  elect  Philip  a  second  king  of  the  Romans,  substituting  him  as  next  in  suc- 
cession to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip  along  with  him  to  the 
diet,  that  the  Germans  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ob^rve  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  prince  in  behalf  of  whom  he  courted  their  interest ;  and 
he  nimself  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or  insinuation  to  gain  the  electors 
and  to. prepare  them  for  listening  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the  proposal.  But 
no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  mentioning  it  to  them  than  they  at  once  saw 
and  trembled  at  the  consequences  with  wh:ch  it  would  be  attended  The^  had 
long  felt  all  the  inconveniences  of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a 
prince  whose  power  and  dominions  were  so  extensive :  if  they  shoula  now 
repeat  the  folly,  and  continue  the  imperial  crown^  like  an  hereditary  dignity,  in 
the  same  family,  they  foresaw  that  they  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  that  system  of  oppression  which  the  father  had  begun,  and  would 
put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  the  ancient  and 
venerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  character  of  the  prince  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinary  proposition 
was  made  rendered  it  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed  with  an 
insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  of  conciliating  good 
wilL    Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaining  new  friends,  dis- 
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gusted  the  ancient  and  meet  devoted  partisans  of  the  Austrian  interest  He 
scorned  to  take  the  trouble  of  acqiiinng  the  language  of  the  country  to  the 
goverment  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he  condescend  to  pay  the  Germans 
the  compliment  of  accommodating  himself,  during  his  residence  among  thein, 
to  their  manners  and  customs.  He  allowed  the  electors  and  most  illustrious 
princs  in  Germany  to  remain  in  his  presence  uncovered,  att'ecting  a  stately  and 
distant  demeanour  which  the  greatest  of  the  German  emperors,  and  even 
Charles  himself,  amidst  the  pride  of  power  and  victory,  had  never  assumed." 
On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had 
studied  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  the  people  by  a  conformity  to  their 
manners,  which  seemed  to  flow  from  choice ;  and  nis  sou  Maximilian,  who  was 
born  in  Germany,  possessed  in  an  eminent  decree  such  amiable  qualities  as 
rendered  him  the  darling  of  his  countrymen  and  induced  them  to  look  forward 
to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event  Their  esteem  and  affection  for  him 
fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  had  suggested,  and  determined  the 
Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinana  and  his  son  to  the  stubborn 
austerity  of  Fhilip,  which  interest  could  not  soften  nor  ambition  teach  him  to 
disguise.  All  the  electors,  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular,  concurred  in  ex- 
pressing such  strong  disapprobation  of  the  measure  that  Charles,  notvrithstand- 
mg  the  reluctance  with  wnich  he  gave  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
scheme  as  impracticable.  By  his  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushing  it,  he 
had  not  only  tilled  the  Germans  with  new  jealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but 
hiid  the  foundation  of  rivalship  and  discora  in  the  Austrian  familv,  and  forced 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  in  self-aefenoe,  to  court  the  electors,  particuuirly  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  with  them  as  cut  off  all  prospect  of 
renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappointment,  was 
sent  ba%  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme  of  ambition 
should  render  hLS  presence  necessarv.*' 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition,  which  had  long  occupied 
and  engrossed  him,  Charle.^  imagined  that  he  would  now  have  leisure  to  turn 
all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  establishing  uniformity  of 
religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcing  all  the  contending  parties  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent  But  such  was  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled  him,  and  the 
multiplicitv  of  events  to  which  these  gave  rise,  as  seldom  allowed  him  to  apply 
his  whole  force  to  any  one  object  Tne  machine  which  he  had  to  conduct  was 
so  great  and  complicated  that  an  unforeseen  irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one 
of  the  inferior  wheels  often  disconcerted  the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  pre- 
vented his  deriving  from  them  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  he  expected. 
Such  an  unlooked-for  occurrence  happened  at  this  juncture,  and  created  new 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  schemes  with  regard  to  religion.  Julius  III., 
though  he  bad  confirmed  Octavio  Famese  in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  during  the  first  effusions  of  his  jov  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to 
the  papal  throne,  soon  began  to  repent  of  nis  own  generosity,  and  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee  or  had  disregaraed 
while  the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Famese  was  recent  The 
emperor  still  retained  Pliu^ntia  in  his  handsC  and  had  not  relinquished  his 
pretensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gonzaga,  the  governor  of 
Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  m  the  murder  of  the  late  duke, 
Peter  Ludovico,  ofiered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Famese  which  he  knew 
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eonld  never  be  forgiven,  had  for  that  reason  avowed  its  destruction,  and 
employed  all  the  influence  which  his  great  ahih'ties  as  well  as  long  services 
gave  him  with  the  emperor,  in  persuadinf^  him  to  seize  Parma  by  force  of 
arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  he  might  gratify 
his  own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  the  proposal ; 
and  Qonzaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  from  the  slightest  appearance  of 
approbation,  began  to  assemUe  troops,  and  to  make  oUier  preparations  for 
the  execution  ofhis  scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  necessary  for  his  own 
flftfety  to  increase  the  garrison  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  soldiers  for  defending 
the  rest  of  the  coontiy.  But,  as  the  expense  of  such  an  effort  far  exceeded 
his  scanty  revenues,  he  represented  his  situation  to  the  pope,  and  implored 
that  protection  and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Church.  The  imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  preoccupied  the  pope's 
ear,  and,  by  discoursing  continually  conoeming  the  danger  of  jiving  offence  to 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supporting  Octavio  m  an  usurpation 
80  detnmental  to  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienat^l  him  from  the  family  of 
Famese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met,  of  conseonence,  witn  a 
cokl  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  any  assistance  from  Julius,  began  to 
]oQk  round  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter.  Henry  II.  of  France  was 
the  only  prince  powerful  enough  to  affonl  him  this  protection,  and,  for- 
tunately, he  was  now  in  a  situation  which  allowed  him  to  grant  it  He  had 
brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  British  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto 
diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  continent^  to  such  an  issue  as  he 
desired.  This  he  had  effected  partly  by  the  vieour  of  his  arms,  partljr  by.  his 
dexterity  in  taking  advantage  of  the  political  factions  which  raged  in  Doth 
king^doms  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  the  councils  of  the  Scots  violent  and 
precipitate  and  the  operations  of  the  English  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had 
procured  from  the  English  favourable  conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the 
soots ;  he  had  prevail^  on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to  affiance  their 
young  queen  to  his  son,  the  dauphin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that 
she  might  be  educated  under  his  eye,  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  together 
with  its  dependencies,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  French  king,  having  gained  points  oi  so  much  consequence  to  his 
crown  and  disengaged  himself  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  Scots  and  maintaining  a  war  against  England,  was  now  at  full  leisure  to 
pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  power 
naturally  suggested.-  He  listened,  accordmgly,  to  the  first  overtures  which 
Octavio  Famese  made  him ;  and,  embracing  eagerly  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  bound 
himself  to  espouse  his  cause  and  to  furnish  him  all  the  assistance  which  he 
desired.  This  transaction  could  not  Ions  be  kept  secret  from  the  pope,  who, 
foreseeing^  the  calamities  which  must  follow  if  war  were  rekindira  so  near 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued  monitory  letters  re(iuiring  Octavio 
to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tion, he  soon  after  pronounced  his  fief  to  be  forfeitea,  and  declared  war 
against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  vassal  But,  as  with  his  own 
forces  alone  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue  Octavio  while  supported  by  such  a 
powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he  had  recourse  to  the  emperor,  who, 
being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  French  in 
Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  the 
French  took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavio,  the  imperialists  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  holy  see,  and  hostilities  commenced  between  ^u,  woile 
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Chftries  and  Henry  themselves  still  affected  to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere 
inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Orespy.  The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  memorable  event  Many  small  rencounters  happened,  with  alternate 
success ;  the  French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories ;  the  im- 
uerialists  laid  waste  the  Parmesan ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  beccun  to 
besiege  Parma  in  fonn,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  di^race.  '* 

But  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or  the  preparations  for  it,  occa- 
sioned in  Italy,  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing  to  Trent 
on  the  first  of  May,  the  dav  appointed  for  reassembling  the  council ;  and 
though  the  papal  legates  and  nuncios  resorted  thither,  they  were  obliged  to 
adjourn  the  council  to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  such  a  number  of  pre- 
lates might  then  assemble  that  they  might  with  decency  begin  their  delibera- 
tions. At  that  time  about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  from  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Germans,  convened."  The  session  was 
opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and  the  fathers  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared,  and,  presenting  letters 
of  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  king  of  France^  demanded  audience. 
Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in  Henry^s  name,  against  an  assembly  called 
at  such  an  improper  juncture,  when  a  war  wantonly  kindled  by  the  pope 
made  it  impossible  for  the  deputies  from  the  Gallican  Church  to  resort  to 
Trent  in  safety,  or  to  deliberate  concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline 
with  the  requisite  tranquillity ;  he  declared  that  his  master  did  not  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  a  general  or  oecumenic  council,  but  must  consider  and  would 
treat  it  as  a  particular  and  partial  convention.'*  The  legate  atiected  to  de- 
Bpise  this  protest ;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine 
and  decide  the  great  points  in  controvers}r  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch,  however,  gave  a  deei>  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council  at  the  very 
commencement  of  its  deliberations.  The  Germans  could  not  pa}[  much  regara 
to  an  assembly  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince  in  Christendom  had 
formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the  decisions  of  a  few  men, 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  all  the  rights  belonginff  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  universal,  a  title  to  which  the^  had  such  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  strainm/^  his  autfiority  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  establish  the  reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council  He  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  greatest  power  and 
dignity  in  the  Church,  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  m  person.  He  had 
obligea  several  German  bishops  of  mterior  ranic  to  go  to  Trent  themselves,  or 
to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  imperial  safe-conduct  to  the  ambas- 
sadors nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  Wurteroberg, 
and  other  Protestants,  to  attend  the  council,  and  exhorted  them  to  send  their 
divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and  defend  their  doctrine.  At 
the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  and,  as  if  the 
opinions  of  the  Protestants  had  alreadv  been  condemned,  he  took  large  steps 
towards  exterminating  them.  With  this  intention,  he  called  together  the 
ministers  of  Augsburg,  and,  after  interrogating  them  concerning  several  con- 
troverted points,  enjomed  them  to  teach  nothing  with  respect  to  these  con- 
trary to  tne  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply 
with  a  requisition  so  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  com- 
manded tliem  to  leave  the  town  in  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person 
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the  cause  of  their  banishment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  the  futnre  in 
an  J  province  of  the  empire,  and  obh^  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
pnnctaally  obey  these  injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeaL 
The  Protestant  clergy  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Swabia  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence ;  and  in  many  places  such  magistrates  as  had  distin-  i 
gnished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  new  opinions  were  dismissed 
with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  ortices  filled,  in  consequence  of 
the  emperor's  arbitrary  appointment,  with  the  most  bigoted  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  reformed  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  throughout 
that  extensive  province.  The  "ancient  and  fundamental  privileges  of  the  free 
cities  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministration  of 
priests  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  idolaters,  and  to  submit  to  the 
jariadiction  of  magistrates  whom  they  detested  as  usuipers.*' 

The  emperor,  after  this  discoverjr,  which  was  more  explicit  than  any  that 
he  had  hitherto  made,  of  his  intention  to  subvert  the  Qerman  constitution  as 
well  as  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspnick  in  the  Tyrol. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  as,  by  its  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trent  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  station  whence 
he  might  in^^pect  the  operations  of  the  council,  and  observe  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  the  Parmesan,  without  losing  sight  of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen 
in  Germany." 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  was  carried  on  with 
various  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribe  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
deburg and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and  even 
enjoined  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  arms  against  them,  as  rebels  and 
common  enemies.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as  well  as  promises,  George 
of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning  duke,  an  active  and  am- 
bitious prince,'  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune 
who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  in  all  his  wild  enterprises,  and, 
though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Magde- 
bni^hers,  hoping  that  by  the  merit  of  this  service  he  might  procure  some  part 
of  tneir  domains  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  establishment.  The  citizens, 
unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the  calamities  of  war,  could  not  be 
restrained  from  sallying  out,  in  order  to  save  their  lands  from  being  laid  waste. 
They  attacked  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  more  resolution  than  conduct, 
and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  But,  as  they  were  animated  with 
that  unconquerable  spirit  which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion^  co-operating  with 
the  love  of  civil  liberty,  far  from  bein^  disheartened  by  their  misfortune,  they 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  long  wars  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
crowding  to  their  standards  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens 
acquired  military  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the 
efforts  of  undaunted  courage.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdeburghers,  not  daring  to  invest 
a  town  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to  ravage 
the  open  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  possessed 
oy  bein^  at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body,  and,  inarching  towards  Magde- 
burg with  his  own  troops^  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army, 
—an  honour  to  which  his  high  rank  and  great  abilities,  as  well  as  the  nomination 
d  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indisputable  title.  With  this  united  force  he  invested 
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tjie  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form,  claiming  great  merit  with  the  emperof 
on  that  account,  as,  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the  imperial  decree,  he  was  ex- 
posing himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and  maledictions  of  the  party  with 
which  he  agreed  in  religious  sentiments.  But  the  approaclies  to  the  town  went 
on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted  the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one 
of  which  George  of  Mecklenburg  was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  their 
works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in  their  advanced  posts.  While  tne  citizens  of 
Magdeburg,  animated  by  the  discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  soldiers, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  otficers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a 
siege  without  murmuring,  and  defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which 
they  had  at  first  discovered,  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  extreme 
remissness,  repining  at  everything  that  they  suffered  in  a  service  they  disliked. 
They  broke  out  more  than  onoe  mto  open  mutiny,  demanding  the  arrears  of 
their  pay,  which,  as  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  sent  in  their  contri- 
butions towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  sparingly  and  with  great 
reluctance,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.**  Maurice,  too,  had  particular 
motives,  though  such  as  he  durst  not  avow  at  that  juncture,  which  induced 
him  not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  choose  rather  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  an  armv  exposed  to  all  the  imputations  which  Ills  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings drew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that  might  luive 
brought  him  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  would  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  disband  his  forces. 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to  suffer  distress  from  want 
of  provisions,  and  Maurice  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matters  any  longer 
without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  might  have  disconcerted 
all  his  measures^  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the  city  upon  the 
following  conditions :  That  the  Magdeburghers  should  humbly  implore  pardon 
of  the  emperor ;  that  thev  should  not  for  the  future  take  arms  or  enter  into 
any  alliance  against  the  house  of  Austria ;  that  they  should  submit  to  tbe 
authority  of  the  imperial  chamber ;  that  the^r  should  conform  to  the  decree  of 
the  diet  at  Augsburg  with  respect  to  religion  ;  that  the  new  fortifications 
added  to  the  town  should  be  demolished  ;  that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve  pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperor,  and  set 
the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  together  with  their  other  prisoner,  at  liberty, 
without  ransom.  Next  oay  their  ^rrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took 
possession  of  the  town  with  great  nnlitary  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  had  held  many  con- 
ferences with  Albert  Count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  Magde- 
burg. He  consultea  likewise  with  Count  Heideck,  an  officer  who  had  served 
with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  whom  the 
emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  that  cause,  but  whom  Maurice 
had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  in  his  service  and  admitted  into  the 
most  intimate  confidence.  To  them  ne  communicated  a  scheme  which  he  bad 
long  revolved  in  his  mind  for  procuring  liberty  to  his  father-in-law  the  land- 
grave, for  vindicating  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  setting  boimds 
to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power.  Having  deliberated 
with  them  concerning  the  measiunes  which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the 
success  of  such  an  arduous  enterprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances 
that  the  fortifications  of  Magdeburg  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants should  neither  be  disturoed  in  tbe  exercise  of  their  religion  nor  be 
deprived  of  any  of  their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more 
thoroughly,  from  considerations  of  interest,  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  the 
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of  Magdebaig  elected  him  their  borgrave,  a  dignity  which  had  formerly 
belouged  to  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a  very 
aiujple  jurisdiction,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.** 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  softer  enduring  a  siege  of  twelve  months, 
and  stniggling  for  their  lil]^rties.  religious  and  civil,  witn  an  invincible  forti- 
tude, worthy  of  the  cause  in  whicn  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  the  good  fortune 
to  conclude  a  treaty  which  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  tlieir  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had  betrayed 
into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great  part  of 
Germany  ai)plauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdeburchers  and  rejoiced 
ill  their  naving  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been  threatened, 
all  admired  Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation  with  them,  as 
well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  event  to  his  own  advantage. 
They  saw  with  amazement  that,  after  having  afflicted  the  Magdeburghers 
during  many  months  witii  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their 
voluntary  election,  advanced  to  the  station  of  highest  authority  in  that  city 
which  he  had  so  lately  besieged ;  that,  after  having  been  so  lon^  the  object  of 
theur  satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate  and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed,  they  seemed  now  to  place  unbounded  coniiaence  in  his  zeal  and  good 
will.''  At  the  same  time,  the  public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were 
so  perfectly  conformable  to  those  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other 
Protestant  cities,  and  Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  having 
reduced  a  place  which  had  defended  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles, 
fax  from  suspecting  anything  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, ratified  them  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  Magdeburghers  from 
the  sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  denounced  against  them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  how  to  keep 
t(^ether  tne  veteran  troops  which  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  those 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  this,  too,  he  found 
an  expedient  with  singular  art  aud  felicity.  His  schemes  against  the  emperor 
were  not  yet  so  fully  npened  that  he  durst  venture  to  disclose  them  and  pro- 
ceed openly  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  winter  was  approaching, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  take  the  field  immediately.  He  was  afraid  that 
it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor  if  lie  should  retain  such  a 
considerable  body  in  his  pay  until  the  season  of  action  returned  in  the  spring. 
As  soon,  then,  as  Magdeburg  opened  its  gates,  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects, whom  he  could  command  to  take  arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest 
warning ;  and  at  the  same  time,  paying  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mer- 
cenaiy  troops  who  had  followed  his  stanclard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  garrison,  he  absolved  them  from  their  respective  oaths  of 
fidelity,  and  disbanded  them.  But  the  moment  he  gave  them  their  discharge, 
George  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was  now  set  at  liberty,  oflfered  to  take  them  into 
his  service  and  to  become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to 
them.  As  such  adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to  change  masters,  they 
instantly  accepted  the  offer.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  ready 
to  march  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them  ;  while  the  emperor,  deceived  bv 
this  artifice,  and  imagining  that  George  of  Mecklenburg  had  hired  tliem  with 
an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brothe?s  territories  b^  force 
of  arms,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.'* 

••  Slew.,    628.— Thoan..    27S.— OlwIdJonIs  1»T. 

llagdebnrglcn  DeBcripiio  per  Sebast.  Bes-  "'  Thnan.,  2T8.— StniT.,  Corp.  Hist.  O-rm., 

■elmelemm.  ap.  .Scard*  ii.  618.  1064.— Arnoldi  Vita  Maarltii,  apod  Menken, 

*'  Anwldi  Vita  Maurit.,  apod  Menken,  U.  ii.  1227. 
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Having  Tehtared  to  take  these  steps,  which  were  of  so  mnch  oonseqnenoe , 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  that  he  might  divert  the 
em|jeror  from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picions which  that  must  have  excited,  saw  the  necessity  of  employing  some 
new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention  and  to  confirm  him  m  his  present 
security.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  em]ieror's  solicitude  at  this 
juncture  was  how  he  might  prevail  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  send  thither  ambassa- 
dors in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their  respective  churches,  he 
took  hold  of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  to  anmse  and  to  deceive  him. 
He  affected  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify  Charles  in  what  he  desired  with  regard 
to  this  matter ;  he  nominated  ambassadors,  whom  he  empowered  to  attend 
the  council ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
among  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession  of  faith  and  to  lay  it  before  that 
assembly.  After  his  example,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  solicitations, 
the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  city  of  Strasburg,  and  other  Protestant  state& 
appointed  ambassadors  and  divines  to  attend  the  council.  They  all  applied  • 
to  the  emperor  for  his  safe-conduct,  which  they  obtained  in  the  most  ample 
fonn.  This  was  deemed  sufiicient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
they  proceeded  accordingly  on  their  joiurney;  but  a  separate  safe-conduct 
from  the  council  itself  was  demanded  for  the  Protestant  divines.  The  fate 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in 
the  preceding  century,  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the 
imperial  safe-conduct  which  had  been  granted  them,  rendered  this  precaution 
prudent  and  necessarv.  But,  as  the  t)ope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  be  ad.mitted  to  a  hearing  in  the  council  than  tne  einneror  had 
been  eai;er  in  bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate,  by  promises  and  threats, 
prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the  council  to  decline  issuing  a  safe-conduct  in  the 
same  form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted  to  the  followers 
of  Uuss.  The  Protestants,  on  their  part  insisted  upon  the  council's  copying 
the  precise  words  of  that  instrument.  Tne  imperial  ambassadors  interposed, 
in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them.  Alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
writ  were  proposed  ;  expedients  were  sn^^gested  ;  protests  and  counter-protests 
were  taken :  the  letrate,  together  with  its  associates,  laboured  to  gam  their 
point  by  artifice  and  chicane ;  the  Protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  firmness 
and  obstinacy.  An  account  of  everything  that  passed  in  Trent  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  emperor  at  Insprnck,  who,  attempting  from  an  excess  of  zeal, 
or  confidence  in  his  own  address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was 
involved  in  a  lab^nth  of  inextricable  ne^tiations.  By  means  of  this,  how- 
ever, Maurice  gamed  all  that  he  had  in  view  :  the  emperor's  time  was  wholly 
engrossed,  and  his  attention  diverted,  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mature 
his  schemes  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  before 
he  threw  off  the  mask  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long  meditated.** 

But,  previous  to  entering  into  any  further  detail  concerning  Alaurice's  opera- 
tions, some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungaiy,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such  extraordinary  efl'ects. 
When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem  which  suited  the  base  and 
insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper  rather  than  the  magnanimity  of  a  mightj 
conqueror,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  of  the  dominions  \ihich  his 
father  had  left  him,  he  bad  grant^  that  unfortunate  prince  the  conntrY  of 
Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  government  of  this, 
together  with  the  care  of  educating  the  young  king,— for  be  still  allowed  him 

"*  Sleld.,  528,  628 ^F.  Pral,  823,  383.— ThOAO,  28S. 
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to  retain  that  title,  thong^  he  had  rendered  it  only  an  empty  name,— he  com- 
Biitted  to  the  qaeen  and  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king 
had  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son,  and  regents  of  his  dominions^  at  a 
time  when  these  othoes  were  of  greater  importance.  This  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction occasioned  the  same  dissensions  in  a  small  principality  as  it  wonld 
have  excited  in  a  great  kingdom ;  an  ambitions  young  aueen,  possessed  with 
a  hidi  opinion  of  her  own  capacity  for  governing,  and  a  nigh-spirited  prelate, 
fsma  of  power,  contending  who  shoald  engross  the  greatest  share  in  the 
iidmiDiatration.  Each  haa  their  partisans  among  the  nobles:  but  as  Marti- 
nuzzi, by  hia  great  talents,  began  to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned 
his  own  arte  against  him,  and  courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 

The  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's  power  as  well  as  abilities. 
leadily  promised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would  soon  have  obliged 
Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  if  his  ambition, 
fertile  in  expedients,  had  not  suj^gested  to  him  a  new  measure,  and  one  that 
tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlarge  his  authority.  Having  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the  mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles  who 
were  solicitous  to  save  tneir  country  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  he 
S3cretly  despatched  one  of  his  confidants  to  Vienna  and  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  Ferdinand.  As  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand 
that  the  same  man  whose  enmity  and  intrigues  had  driven  him  out  of  a  great 
|iart  of  his  Hungarian  dominions  might  upon  a  reconciliation  become  equally 
instrumental  in  recovering  them,  he  listened  esjB^erly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a 
union  with  that  prelate.  Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  such  prospects  of  advan- 
tage, and  ensaged  with  so  much  confidence  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  that  Ferdinand, 
notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Transylvania.  The 
command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of  veteran  Spanish 
and  Qerman  soldiers^  was  given  to  Castalda.  marquis  de  Piadena,  an  officer 
formed  by  the  famous  marquis  de  Pescara,  whom  he  strongly  resembled  both 
in  his  enterprising  genius  for  civU  business  and  in  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war.  This  army,  more  formidable  by  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  and 
tihe  abilities  of  the  general  than  by  its  numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by 
Martinuzzi  and  his  action  among  the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  bashas, 
the  sultan  himself  being  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
could  not  afford  the  queen  such  immediate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the 
exigency  of  her  affairs  required,  she  qiiickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
retain  any  longer  the  authority  which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began 
to  despair  of  her  son's  safety. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his 
own  dmigns  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this  state  of 
dejection,  to  lav  before  her  a  proposal  which  at  any  other  time  she  would  have 
rejected  with  disdain.  He  represented  how  impo^ible  it  was  for  her  to  resist 
Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ;  that,  even  if  the  Turks  should  enable  her  to 
make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  from  changing  her  condition  to  the 
better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as  deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose 
commands  she  must  submit :  he  conjured  her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her 
own  dignity,  the  safety  of  her  son,  or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to 
are  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdinand,  and  to  make  over  to  him  her  son's  title  to 
the  crown  of  Hungary,  than  to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Christian  &ith.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdi- 
nand's name,  a  compensation  for  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  son,  suitable  to 
tfadr  rank  and  proportional  to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice. 
6  2  I 
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Isabella,  deserted  by  some  of  her  adherents,  distrusting  others,  destitute  of. 
friends,  and  surrounded  by  Oastaldo's  and  Martinuzzfs  troops,  subscribed 
these  hard  conditions,  though  with  a  rehictant  hand.  Upon  this  she  sur- 
rendered such  places  of  strength  as  were  still  in  her  possession,  she  gave  up  ail 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  particularly  a  crown  of  gold,  which,  as  the  Hungarians 
beUeved,  had  descended  from  heaven  and  conferred  on  nim  who  wore  it  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private, 
person  in  a  country  where  she  had  once  enjoyed  soverei^pi  power,  she  instantly 
set  out  with  her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  principalities, 
of  Oppelen  and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  engaged  to 
grant  her  son,  and  likewise  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him  in 
marriage. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  and,  after  his  example, 
the  rest  of  the  Transylvanian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  mio, 
in  order  to  testify  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  as  well  as  success  with  which 
that  prelate  had  servea  him,  affected  to  distinguish  him  by  every  possible  mark 
of  favour  and  confidence.  He  appointed  him  governor  of  Transylvania,  with 
almost  unlimited  authority ;  he  publicly  ordered  Castaldo  to  pay  tlie  greatest 
deference  to  his  opinion  and  commands ;  he  increased  his  revenues,  which  were 
already  very  great,  by  new  appointments ;  he  nominated  him  archbishop  of 
Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  All 
this  ostentation  of  good  will,  however,  was  void  of  sincerity,  and  calculated  to 
conceal  sentiments  the  most  perfectly  its  reverse.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Marti- 
nuzzi's  abilities,  distrusted  his  fidelity,  and  foresaw  that,  as  his  extensive 
authority  enabled  him  to  check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolish- 
ing the  extensive  privileges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  possessed,  he  would 
stand  forth,  on  every  occasion,  the  guardian  of  the  Uberties  of  his  country, 
rather  than  act  the  nart  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  ne  secretly  ^ave  it  in  charge  to  Castaldo  to  watch  his 
motions^  to  guard  against  his  designs,  and  to  thwart  his  measures.  But  Marti- 
nuzzi, either  because  he  did  not  j^erceive  that  Castaldo  was  placed  as  a  spy  on 
his  actions,  or  because  he  despised  Ferdinand's  insidious  art«,  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  war  against  the  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  of  authority,  and 
conducted  it  with  great  magnanimity  and  no  less  success.  He  recovered  some 
places  of  which  the  infidels  nad  taken  possession  ;  he  rendered  their  attempts 
to  reduce  others  abortive,  and  established  Ferdinand's  authority  not  only  in 
Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  and  several  of  the  countries 
adjacent  In  carrying  on  these  operations,  he  often  difiered  in  sentiments 
from  Castaldo  and  his  officers,  and  treated  the  Turkish  prisoners  with  a  degree, 
not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  generosity,  which  Castaldo  loudly  condenmed. 
This  was  represented  at  Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting  the  friendship 
of  the  infidels,  that  by  securing  their  protection  he  might  shake  o(f  all  depend- 
ence upon  the  sovereign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Though  Martinuzzi,  in 
justification  of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impolitic  by  unnecessary 
severities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  &staldo^  accusations 
^ined  credit  with  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Martinuzzi,  and 
jealous  of  everything  that  could  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hungai7[,  in 
pro]K)rtion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  ill  established.  These  suspicions 
Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  intelligence  which  he  transniitted 
continually  to  his  confidants  at  Vienna.  By  misrepresenting  what  was  inno- 
cent and  putting  the  worst  construction  on  what  seemed  dubious  in  Marti- 
nuzzi's  conduct,  by  imputing  to  him  designs  which  he  never  formed,  and 
charging  him  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  he  at  last  convinced 
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Ferdinand  that  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hungarian  crown  he  most  cat  oflf  that 
ambitioiu  prelate.  But  Ferdinand,  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
proceed  in  the  regular  course  of  law  against  a  subject  of  such  exorbitant 
power  as  might  enable  him  to  set  his  sovereign  at  defiance^  determined  to 
employ  violence  in  order  to  obtain  that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  were  too 
f eeue  to  afford  him. 

He  issued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who  willingly  undertook  that 
infiunoiis  service.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian  and 
Spanish  otticers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concertea  with  them  the  plan  of 
executing  it,  they  entered  Martinuxzi^s  apartment  early  one  morning,  under 
pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despatches  which  were  to  be  sent  off  im- 
medkktely  to  Vienna,  and,  while  he  perused  a  paper  with  attention,  one  of 
their  number  struck  him  with  his  poniard  in  the  throat  The  blow  was  not 
mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the  intrepidity  natnral  to  him^  and, 
grappling  the  assassin,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  But,  the  other  conspirators 
rusbmg  m,  an  old  man.  unarmed  and  alone,  was  unable  long  to  sustain  such 
an  unequal  conflict,  ana  sunk  under  the  wounds  which  he  received  from  so 
many  hands.  The  Transylvanians  were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreipi 
troops  stationed  in  their  country  from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
on  tno  murderers  of  a  prelate  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  love  as 
well  as  veneration.  They  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  execra- 
tion, and  exclaimed  against  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and 
important  services  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacred  ainl 
inviolable  among  Christians  could  restrain  from  shedding  the  blood  of  a  man 
whose  only  crime  was  attachment  to  his  native  country.  The  nobles,  detest- 
ing the  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  court  which  upon  uncertain  and  im- 
probable surmises  had  given  up  a  person  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  merit  than 
nis  rank,  to  be  butchered  by  assassins,  either  retired  to  Uieir  own  estates,  or, 
if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  army,  grew  cold  to  the  service.  The 
Turks,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whoise  abilities  they  knew  and 
dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hostilities  early  in  tlie  spring ;  and,  instead  of  the 
security  which  Ferdinand  had  expected  from  the  removal  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was 
evident  that  his  territories  in  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater 
vigour  and  defended  with  less  zeal  than  ever.'* 

By  this  time,  Maurice,  having  alnrast  finished  his  intrigues  and  preparations* 
was  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking  the  field 
a^nst  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  after  he  came  to  this  resolution,  was  to 
disclaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  ci  the  confederates  of  tinudkalde 
which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreignera  He  had  observed 
how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  cause ;  and.  instructed  by  their  error,  he  was 
as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  Henry  II.  as  they  had  been  soHcitous  to 
prevent  the  interposition  oi  Francis  L  Happily  for  nim,  he  found  Henrv  in 
a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  overture  on  hi8part,and  in  a  situation  which 
enabled  him  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  Frencn  monarchy  into  action. 
Henrj  had  long  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  arms  with  jealousy, 
and  wished  tocSstinguish  himself  bv  entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy 
whom  it  had  been  the  gkuy  of  his  lather's  reign  to  oppoee.  He  had  laid  hold 
on  the  first  opportunity  in  his  power  of  thwarting  the  emperor's  designs,  by 
taking  the  duice  of  Parma  under  his  protection ;  and  hostilities  were  alr^idy 
begun  not  only  in  that  duchy,  but  in  Fiedmont.  Having  terminated  the  war 
with  England  by  a  peace  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for 

"*  ffieM.,  S3S.— Tb«aii.,  Ilk  ix.  80S,  etc.--  189.  Hc.~M«m.  (to  Ribhff,  IL  87l.~N«Ulia 
IsiuAnbaffll  Httt.Begn.   Hnngarki  lib.  ztI.       OomitlB  Historic,  lib.  Iv.  84,  eto. 
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hU  allies  the  Scota^  the  restless  and  enterprising  ooarage  of  his  noblet  was  im^ 
patieut  to  displajr  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspicuous  than  the 
petty  operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  afforded  them. 

John  de  Fienne,  bishop  of  Bayonue,  whom  Hennr  had  sent  into  Germany 
under  pretence  of  hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowered  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  and  his  associates.  As  it  would  have 
been  very  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  iutereits  of  religion,  how  much  soever  they  misht 
be  attected  by  tlie  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of  the  articles. 
Reljgious  concerns  they  pretended  to  commit  entireljr  to  the  di^>08ition  of 
Dtvme  Providence :  the  only  motives  assigned  for  their  present  confederacy 
against  Charles  were  to  procure  the  landgrave  liberty,  and  to  prevent  the  sub- 
version of  the  ancient  constitution  an4  laws  of  the  Qerman  empire.  In  order 
to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  contracting  parties  should 
at  the  same  time  declare  war  against  the  emperor ;  that  neitner  peaoen  or 
truce  should  be  made  but  by  common  consent,  nor  without  including  each  of 
tlie  confederates;  that  in  order  to  guard  against  the  inoonvemences  of 
anarchy,  or  of  pretensions  to  joint  command,  Maurice  should  be  ackuow- 
ledj^ed  as  head  of  the  German  confederates^  with  absolute  authority  in  all 
mihtary  affiurs ;  that  Maurice  and  his  associates  should  bring  into  tne  field 
seven  tnousaiid  hor^c^  with  a  proportional  number  of  infantry :  tbat  towards 
the  subsistence  of  this  army,  durmg  the  first  three  months  of  the  war,  Henry 
should  contribute  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  afterwards 
sixty  thousand  crowns  a  month,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  arms ;  that 
Henry  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorraine  with  a  powerful 
army ;  that  if  it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  a  new  emperor,  such  a  person 
shall  be  nominated  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  king  of  France.*'  This  treai^ 
was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some  time  before  Magdeburg  sur- 
rendered, and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were  concluded  with  such  profound 
secrecy  that,  of  all  the  princes  who  afterwards  acceded  to  it^  Maunce  com- 
municated what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two  only,  John  Albert  the  reigning 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  William  of  Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The 
league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously  concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate  care  that 
no  rumour  concerning  it  reached  tne  ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  conceived  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  some 
accession  of  strength  from  every  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  YL  of 
England,  and  reauested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the 
support  of  a  confederacjr  formed  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  reli^on.  But 
the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court  during  the  muionty  of  that 
prince,  and  which  deprived  both  the  councils  and  arms  of  the  nation  of  their 
wonted  vigour,  left  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
attend  to  foreign  affaira,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaining  that  aid  which 
their  zeal  for  the  Reformation  would  have  prompted  them  to  grant  him." 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  powerful 
monarch  as  Henry  IL,  preceded  with  great  confidence,  but  witn  equal 
caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judged  it  necessaiy  to  make  one  effort 
more  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  the  landgrave  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  Inspruck.  After  resuming  at  great  length  all 
the  facte  and  arguments  upon  which  they  founded  their  claim,  and  repre- 
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aenting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  peculiar  engagements  which  bowid  them  to 
be  so  assiduoos  in  their  solicitations,  they  renewed  the  request  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  which  they  haa  so  often  preferred  in  vain.  The 
elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenbui^,  the 
duke  of  Deuxponts,  the  marquLs  of  Brandenburg  Bareith.  and  the  marquis 
of  Badeu,  by  their  ambassadors,  concurred  with  tnem  in  tneh*  suit  Letters 
were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  effect  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg.  Even  the  king  of  the  Romans 
joined  in  this  application,  being  moved  with  compassion  towards  the  land- 
grave in  his  wretched  situation,  or  influenced,  perhaps,  by  a  secret  jealousy  of 
bis  brotbei^<i  power  and  designs,  which,  since  his  attempt  to  alter  the  order  of 
sucoeesion  in  the  empire  he  had  come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly, 
and  dreaded  to  a  great  degree. 

But  Charles,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgrave^ 
eluded  a  demand  urged  by  such  powerful  intercessors  ;  and,  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he  did 
not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  explication  of  his  intentions.*' 
This  application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  of  ^reat  advan- 
tage to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  his  subsequent  prooeeduigs,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that  equitable 
concession  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain.  It  was  of 
use,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the  solemnity  of  the 
application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many  princes  were  drawn  in  to 
euforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude  that  they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  restoring 
the  landgrave  to  liberty  in  gaining  his  consent  to  dismiss  him. 

Maurice  employed  artifices  still  more  refined  to  conceal  his  maehmations,  to 
amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  gain  time.  He  afi'ected*  to  be  more  solicitous  than 
evQT  to  find  out  some  expeoient  for  removing  the  ditiiculties  with  regard  to 
the  safe-conduct  for  the  Jrrotestant  divines  appointed  to  attend  the  council,  so 
that  they  might  repair,  thither  without  any  apprehension  of  danerer.  His 
ambassadors  at  Trent  had  frequent  conferences  concerning  this  matter  with 
the  imperial  ambassadors  in  that  dty,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them 
with  the  appearance  of  the  most  unreserved  confidence.  He  was  willing  at 
hkst  to  have  it  believed  that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  pre* 
limiiiary  article  were  on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
credit  to  this  opinion,  he  commanded  Melancthon,  together  with  his  brethran, 
to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Trent  At  the  same  time^  he  held  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  imperial  court  at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on  every 
occasion  his  professions  not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  emperor. 
He  talked  conUnually  of  his  intention  of  goins;  to  Inspruck  in  person ;  he 
gave  orders  to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  aty,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  the 
greatest  despatch  for  his  reception.'* 

But,  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impene* 
trable  as  he  thought  the  veU  to  be  under  which  he  concealed  his  designs,  there 
were  several  things  in  his  conduct  which  alarmed  the  emperor  amidst  his 
security,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  was  meditating  some- 
thing extraordinary.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise  from  circumstances 
inconsiderable  in  tneroselves,  or  of  an  ambiguous  as  well  as  uncertain  nature, 
they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Maurice's  address ;  and  the  emperor 
would  not  lightly  give  up  lus  confidence  in  a  man  whom  he  had  onee  trusted 
and  loaded  with  favours.  One  particular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  conse- 
•      "  Sleid.,  631.— Thuan.,  Ub.  viU.  S80.  **  JUrnoUU  Vita  Maurit.,  ap.  Meakfn.  it  1229. 
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^uenoe  that  he  thought  it  neoessarr  to  demand  an  explanation  with  r^^ard  to 
it  The  troops  which  George  of  Meckleuburg  had  taken  into  pay  after  the 
capitulation  of  Magdeburg,  having  fixed  their  qimrters  in  Thuringia.  lived  at 
discretion  on  the  lauds  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their 
license  and  capaciousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their 
exactions  complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  bodj 
of  men  kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partlj 
by  extenuating  the  enormities  of  which  they  had  been  guil^.  partly  by  repre- 
senting the  impossibility  of  disbanding  these  troops  or  of  keeping  them  to 
re^lar  discipline  unless  the  arrears  still  due  to  them  by  the  emperor  were 
paid,  either  removed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as 
Charles  was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  soldiers,  obliged 
him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  the  matter.^ 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Maurice  had  privately  de^^patched 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Pans,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league  with  Henry 
and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army.  He  had  taken  measures  to 
bring  his  own  subjects  together  on  the  first  summons  ;  he  had  provided  for  the 
securitjr  of  8axony  while  he  should  be  absent  with  the  army  ;  and  he  held  the 
troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiedy  depended,  ready  to  advance  on  a 
moment's  warning.  All  these  complicatcKl  operations  wera  carried  on  without 
being  discovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck,  and  the  emperor  remained  there  in 
iperfect  tFanquillity.  busied  entirely  in  counteracting  the  intrisues  of  the  pope's 
leigate  at  Trent,  and  in  settHug  the  conditions  on  which  the  rrotestant  divines 
should  be  admitted  into  the  council,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction 
of  greater  moment  in  agitation. 

This  credulous  security  in  a  prince  who,  by  his  sagacity  in  observing  the 
conduct  of  all  around  him,  was  commonly  led  to  an  excess  of  distrust,  may 
seem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to  in&tuation.  But,  besides  the 
exquisite  address  with  which  Maurice  concealed  his  intentions,  two  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  returned  nnon  Charles  Foon 
after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of  violence ;  ana,  his  constitution 
being  broken  by  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom  able  to  exert  his  natural 
vigour  of  mind  or  to  consider  affairs  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  penetration ; 
and  Oranvelle,  bishop  of  Arra&  his  prime  minister,  though  one  of  the  most 
subtle  statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  on  this  occasion  the  dupe 
of  his  own  craft.  He  entertained  such  a  nigh  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
held  the  political  talents  of  the  Germans  in  such  contempt,  that  he  despised 
all  the  intimations  given  him  concerning  Maurice's  secret  machinations  or  the 
dangerous  designs  which  he  was  carrying  on.  When  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose 
dark  suspicious  mind  harboured  many  doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincerity) 
proposed  calling  him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  GranveAe 
replied,  with  great  scorn,  that  these  apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  that 
a  drunken  German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  he  could  not 
easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assume  this  peremptory  tone  merely 
from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment :  he  had  bribed  two  of  Maurice^ 
ministers,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  information  concerning 
all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  very  channel,  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  gain  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  and  even  to  his  thoughts,  such 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  his  deception.  Maurice  fortu- 
nately discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  two  traitors  with  Granvelle,  but^ 
iiistead  of  punishing  them  for  their  crime,  he  dexterously  availed  himself  oi 
their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  against  the  bishop.    Be  afiected  to  treat 
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these  ministers  with  greater  confidence  than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  his 
consultations ;  he  seemed  to  laj  open  his  heart  to  them  ;  and,  taking  care  all 
the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted  with  nothing  but  what  it  was  his  interest 
should  be  known,  theT  transmitted  to  Inspruck  such  accounts  as  possessed 
Qranyelle  with  a  firm  oelief  of  his  sincerity  as  well  as  good  intentions.**  The 
emperor  himself,  in  the  fulness  of  security,  was  so  little  moved  by  a  memorial, 
in  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  giiara 
i^inst  Maurice,  that  he  made  light  of  this  intelligence ;  and  his  answer  to 
them  abounds  with  declarations  (»  his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  the 
fidelity  as  well  as  attachment  of  that  prince.'* 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  his  intrigues  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  though  now 
ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  he  had  hitherto 
employed  ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more  he  deceived  his  enemies  a  few  days 
k>n^r.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that  journey  to  Inspruck  of 
which  he  had  so  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the  ministers  whom  Gran- 
yelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After  travelling  post  a  few  stages, 
he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and.  despatchme 
the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apology  to  tie  eni]>ei-of  for  this  delay  and 
to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  at  Ins]iruck  within  a  few  days,  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  as  soon  as  this  spy  on  his  actioiis  was  gone,  rmle  tiill  speed  towards 
Thuringia,  joined  his  army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  put  it  immediately  in  motion." 

At  the  same  time  ne  published  a  manifesto,  containing  his  reasons  for  taking 
'arms.  These  were  three  in  number :  that  he  might  secure  the  Protestant 
religioii,  which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction ;  that  he  might 
maintain  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save  Germany  from 
being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch ;  that  he  might  de- 
liyer  the  tandgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  unjust  imprison- 
ment. By  the  first,  he  roused  all  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation,  a  party 
formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  rendered  desperate  by 
oppression.  By  the  second,  he  interested  all  the  friends  of  liberty.  Catholics  no 
less  than  Protestants,  and  made  it  their  interest  to  imite  with  huu  in  asserting 
the  rights  and  privil^es  common  to  both.  The  third,  besides  the  ^lory  which 
he  acquired  by  nis  zeal  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was 
become  a  cause  of  general  concern,  not  only  from  the  compassion  whicn  tlie 
landgrave's  sufferings  excited,  but  from  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  rigour 
of  the  empei'or's  proceedings  against  him.  Together  with  Maurice's  manifesto, 
another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Culmbach, 
who  had  joined  him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  toi^eUier. 
The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had  pouited  out  are  mentioned  in  \L  but 
with  an  excess  of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
prince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name,  in  which, 
after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and  German 
nations,  lioth  descended  from  the  same  ancestors^  and  after  mentioning  the 
applications  which,  in  conseqiience  of  this,  some  oi  the  most  illustrious  among 
tne  German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protection,  he  declared  that  he 
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now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  andent  oonstitation  of  the  empint  to  de- 
liver some  of  its  princes  from  captivity,  and  to  secure  the  privil^^  and 
independence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  bodjr*  In  this  manifesto, 
Henry  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  of  protector  of  the  lihertiet  of  Uer- 
many  and  of'  its  captive  princes  ;  and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap,  the 
ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  daggers,  in  order  to  intimate 
to  the  Germans  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired  and  secured  by  force  of 
arms." 

Maurice  had  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new ;  but  his  flexible  genius  was 
capable  of  accummodating  itself  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he  took 
arms,  he  was  as  bold  and  enterprising  in  the  field  as  he  had  been  cautious 
and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  br  rapid  marches  towards  Upper 
Germanjr.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him.  He  reinstated 
the  magistrates  whom  the  emi)eror  had  deposed,  and  gave  poesession  of  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  ministers  whom  ne  had  ejected.  He  directed  his 
march  to  Augsburg,  and  as  the  imperial  garrison,  which  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  tlunk  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately^  he  took  possession  of  that 
great  city,  and  made  the  same  changes  tliere  as  m  the  towns  through  which 
he  had  passed.*^ 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment  and  consternation  at 
events  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  uumlier  of  the  German  princes  in 
arms  against  hira,  and  the  rest  either  ready  to  jom  them  or  wishuig  sucoess 
to  their  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  powerful  monarch  united  with  them  in  cloae 
league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  while  he,  through  negligence  and  credulity,  which  expNOsed  him  no  less 
to  scorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made  nor  was  in  oondition  to  make  any 
eH'ectual  provi;iion  either  for  crushing  his  rebellious  subjects  or  resistinff  the 
invasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Part  of  his  Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered 
into  Hungary  against  the  Turks ;  the  rest  had  marched  back  to  Italy,  upon 
occasion  of  the  war  in  the  duchy  of  Parma.  The  bands  of  veteran  Germans 
had  been  dismissed,  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  them,  or  had  entered  into 
Maurice's  service  after  the  siege  of  Magdeburg ;  and  he  remained  at  Inspruck 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  hardly  strong  enough  to  guard  his  own  person.  His 
treasury  was  as  much  exhausted  as  his  aniiy  was  reduced.  He  nad  received 
no  remittances  for  some  time  from  the  New  World.  He  had  forfeited  all 
credit  with  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him 
money,  though  tempted  by  the  od'er  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  Charles, 
though  midoubtedly  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  ana 
capable  of  exerting  the  greatest  strength,  his  power,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  attack  made  upon  it,  being  still  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort  as 
the  juncture  required  and  was  necessary  to  have  saved  him  ^m  the  present 
danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  on  negotiating ;  the  only 
resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  But,  thinking  it 
inconsistent  with  his  dignit^r  to  make  the  first  advances  to  subjects  who  were 
in  arms  against  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by  eiuployuie  the  mediation 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice,  confiding  in  his  own  talents  to  conduct 
any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  hoping 
that  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in  hearkening  to  the  first  overture  of 
accommodation  be  might  amuse  the  emperor  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the 
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ACiiYitj  with  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  defend  himself  readilj  agreed  to 
an  interview  with  Ferdinand,  iu  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ;  and,  having 
left  his  arnijr  to  proceed  on  its  march  under  the  oouunand  of  the  duke  (tf 
Mecklenburg,  he  re])aired  thither. 

Meanwhile,  the  kin£  of  France  pnnctually  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  his 
alliea.  He  took  the  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army, 
and,  marching  directly  into  Lorraine,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  at 
his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that  city,  by  a 
fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who^  having  obtained 
permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduced  as  many  troops 
as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  likewise  seized  without  blood- 
shed. Henry  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns  with  great  pomp;  he 
obliged  the  inhabitants  lo  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  annexed  those  impor- 
tant conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Inetz. 
From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in  order  to  attempt  new  oonquestSy 
to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  arms  invited  him.** 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  any  accommodation.  Maurice, 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  amuse  the 
emperor ;  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  behaif  of  his  confederates  and 
their  ally  the  French  king,  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a  prince  too 
hauchtv  to  submit  at  once  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy.  But,  however 
'  fimuy  Maurice  adhered  during  the  ne^tiation  to  the  interests  of  his  asso- 
ciate or  how  steadily  soever  be  kept  m  view  the  objects  which  had  induced 
him  to  take  arms,  he  often  professed  a  strong  inclination  to  terminate  the 
differences  with  the  emperor  in  an  amicable  manner.  Enoou raffed  by  this 
appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  proposed  a  second  mterview  at 
Fassau  on  the  twenty-sixtn  of  May.  and  that  a  truce  should  commence  on 
that  day  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June^  in  order  to  give  them  leisure  for 
adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Ufiou  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  May,  which  had  now 
advanced  to  Gundelfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  morning ;  and, 
as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  tefore  the  commencement  of  the 
truce,  he  resolved  during  that  period  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise  the  success 
of  which  would  be  so  decisive  as  to  render  the  negotiations  at  Passau  ex- 
tremely short  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He  foresaw  that 
the  pra^pect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place  so  soon,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peace,  with  which  he  had 
artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  hardlv  fail  of  inspiring  the  em|>eror  with 
such  false  hopes  that  he  would  naturally  become  remiss,  and  relapse  into  some 
de^-ee  of  that  security  which  nad  already  been  so  fatal  to  him.  Relying  on 
this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at  the  head  of  his  army  towards  Inspruck, 
and  advanced  with  the  most  rapid  motion  that  could  be  given  to  so  ereat  a 
body  of  troops.  On  Uie  eighteenth  he  arrived  at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  mat 
conseouence,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  bodv  of 
eight  nundred  men,  whom  the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly  intrenched,  in 
oraer  to  oppose  his  progreas.  He  attacked  them  instantly,  with  such  violence 
and  impetuosity  that  they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and,  falling 
back  on  a  second  body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror 
with  which  they  themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops ;  so  that  they 
likewise  took  to  flighty  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  Maurice 
prevaed  forward  to  Shrenberg,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  precipice, 
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which  commanded  the  onlj  pass  throagh  the  mountains.  As  this  fort  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  Protestants  at  the  beginning  of  the  Snialkaldic  war, 
because  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it,  the  emperor^  sensible  oi 
its  importance,  had  taken  care  at  this  luncture  to  throw  mto  it  a  body  of 
troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  tne  greatest  army.  But  a  shepherd, 
in  pursuing  a  ^oat  which  had  strayed  from  his  ilodc,  falavinff  discovered  an 
unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  came 
with  this  seasonable  piece  of  intelligence  to  Maurice.  A  small  bAnd  of  chosen 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Qeor£[e  of  Mecklenburg,  was  instantly  ordered 
to  follow  this  ^de.  They  set  but  m  the  evening,  and,  clambering  up  the 
rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as  danger,  they  reached  the  summit 
unperceived ;  and  at  an  hour  which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began 
the  assault  on  the  one  side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  lo 
scale  the  walls,  which  were  feeble  in  that  place^  because  it  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible.  The  garrison,  stnick  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  an 
enemy  on  a  quarter  where  they  had  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure, 
immcKiiately  threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed, 
and,  which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took 
nosfiiession  of  a  place  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  him  long  and 
have  required  the  utmost  etibrts  of  his  valour  and  skill'* 

Maunoe  was  now  only  two  days'  march  from  Ins|)ruck;  and,  without 
losing  a  moment,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left  his 
cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  in  that  mountainous  country,  at  Fiessen,  to 
guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenberg,  and  to  surprise  the 
emperor,  together  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town  incapable  of  defence. 
But,  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of  mercenaries  mutinied, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until  thev  had  received  the  gratuity  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they  claimed  as  the  recompense  due  to 
them  for  having  taken  a  place  by  assault.  It  was  with  ^pneat  ditHculty,  as 
well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  considerable  loss  of  time,  that  Maurice 
quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed  on  tlie  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a 
place  where  he  promised  them  such  rich  booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward 
for  all  their  services. 

To  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  accident  the  emperor  owed  bis 
safetjT.  He  was  informed  of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  the  evening,  and, 
knowing  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  speedy  flight,  he  instantly  left 
Ins-pruck,  without  re^rdius;  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  tne  violence  of  the 
rain  which  hapnened  to  fall  at  that  time;  and,  notwitlistanding  the  debility 
occasioned  by  tne  gout,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  bear  any  motion  but 
that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  bv  the  light  of  torches,  taking  his  way  over  the 
Alps  by  roads  almost  impassable  His  courtiers  ana  attendants  foflowed  him 
with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  on  such  horses  as  they  could  hastily 
procure,  many  of  them  on  foot  and  all  in  the  utmost  confusion.  In  this 
miserable  plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which  Charles  had  appeared 
during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  he  amved  at 
length  with  his  dejected  train  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  and  scarcely  thought 
himself  secure  even  in  that  remote,  inaccessible  corner. 

Maurice  enteied  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and  his  attendants 
had  left  it ;  and,  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands  when 
be  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them  some  miles ;  but^  finding  it 
impoisible  to  overtiUce  persons  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed,  he  returned  to 
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the  town,  and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  baggaee,  together  with  that  of  hi^ 
ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  while  he  preserved  nntouched 
everything  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  either  because  he  had  formed 
some  friendly  connection  with  that  prince,  or  because  he  wished  to  have  it 
believed  that  such  a  connection  subsisted  between  them.  As  there  now 
remained  only  three  days  to  the  commencement  of  the  truce  (with  such  nicety 
had  Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  set  out  for  Passau,  that  he  might 
meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day  appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspfnck,  he  withdrew  the  guards  placed  on  the  degraded 
elector  of  Saxony,  whom  during  five  years  he  had  carried  about  with  him  as  a 
prisoner,  and  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  intention  to  embarrass 
Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival  who  might  dispute  his  title  to  his  dominions 
and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecenv  of  detaining  him  a  prisoner  while 
he  himself  ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  his  own  liberty.  But  that  prince, 
seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than  that  which  the  emperor  tooK,  ana 
abhorring  the  thoughts  of  fallinu:  into  the  hands  of  a  kinsman  whom  he 
Justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany 
Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect  the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the 
treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operations  produced.  It 
was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms  ^an  a  general  conster- 
nation seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The  German  prelates  immediately 
returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  respective 
territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  imnatient  to  be  gone ;  and  the  legate, 
who  had  hitherto  disappointed  all  the  endeavours  of  the  imperial  ambassfulor.^ 
to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the  Protestant  divines,  laid  hold 
witri  joy  on  such  a  pkiusible  pretext  for  dismissing  an  assembly  which  he  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congregation  held  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  proro^ing  the  council  during  two  years,  and 
appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re- 
establish^ in  Europe.*^  This  prorogation,  however,  continued  no  le<i»}  than 
ten  years ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council  when  reassembled  in  the  year 
1562  fall  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  history. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  desired  by  all  the 
states  and  princes  in  Christendom,  who,  from  the  wisdom  as  well  as  piety  of 
prelates  representing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  expected  some  charitable 
and  efficacious  endeavours  towards  composing  the  dissensions  which  unhappily 
had  arisen  in  the  Church.  But  the  several  popes  by  whose  authority  it  was 
called  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted  all  their  power  or  policy  to 
attain  these,  and  by  the  abilities  as  well  as  address  of  their  legates,  by  the 
i^orance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by  the  servility  of  the  indigent  Italian 
bishops,  acquired  such  influence  in  the  council  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees, 
and  iramed  them,  not  with  an  intention  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the 
Cliurch,  but  to  establish  their  own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets  upon 
which  they  imagined  that  dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  had 
hitherto  been  admitted  upon  the  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with 
some  latitude  of  interpretation,  were  defined  with  a  f^crupuloiis  nicety  and 
confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  authority.  Rites  which  had  formerly  been  ob- 
sierved  only  in  deference  to  custom  supported  to  be  ancient  were  established  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Church  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  breach,  instead  of  being  closed,  was  widened  and  made  irreparable,  in 
place  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  iras  drawn 
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with  Buch  studied  accuracy  as  ascertained  and  marked  oot  the  distinction  be- 
tween them.  Thid  stili  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and,  without  some 
signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  must  render  the  seDaration  perpetual. 

Our  Imowledge  of  the  prooeedinKS  of  this  assembly  is  derived  from  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul,  of  Venice,  wrote  his  history  of  the  Ck>iuicil 
of  Trent  while  the  memorjr  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent  and  some 
who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  aiive.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigues 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted  with  a  freedom  and  severitv  which  have 
gjiven  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council  He  has  described  its  dehbera- 
tions  and  explained  its  decrees  with  such  perspicuity  and  depth  of  though^ 
with  such  various  erudition  and  such  force  of  reason,  as  have  justiy  entitled 
his  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most  admired  historical  compositioiiSL 
About  half  a  century  thereafter,  the  Jesuit  Pallavidni  published  his  histonr 
of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Father  Paul,  and,  by  employing  all  the 
force  of  an  acute  and  refining  genius  to  invalidate  the  credit  or  to  ooiuute  the 
reasonings  of  his  antagonist^  he  labours  to  prove,  by  artful  aix^ogies  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  coimcu,  and  subtile  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that 
it  deliberated  with  impartiality  and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  candour. 
Vargas,  a  Spanish  doctor  of  laws,  who  was  appoint^  to  attend  the  imperial 
ambassiEulors  at  Trent^  sent  the  bishop  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the  trans- 
actions there,  explaining  all  the  arts  which  the  le^te  employed  to  influence 
or  overawe  the  council  His  letters  have  been  pnbUshed,  in  which  he  inveighs 
against  the  |>apal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure  which  was  natural  to  a 
man  whose  situation  enabled  him  to  observe  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who 
was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  his  guide,  in 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  diacovo'  ao 
much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members,  so  mudi 
ignorance  and  corruption  among  others,  he  must  observe  such  a  large  infusion 
of  human  policy  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  portion  of  that 
simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners,  and  k>ve  of  tnith,  wnidi  alone  oualif  j 
men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  worthy  of  God  and  wliat  worship  ia 
acceptable  to  him,  that  he  will  find  it  no  eas^  matter  to  beheve  that  any 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Qhost  hovered  over  this  assembly  and 
dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol  the  French  king  haA 
advanced  into  Alsace  as  far  as  Strasburg ;  and,  having  demanded  leave  ol  the 
senate  to  march  through  the  city,  he  hoped  that  by  repeating  the  same  fraud 
which  he  had  practised  at  Mets  he  might  render  himself  master  of  the  place 
and  by  that  means  secure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine  into  the  heart  of  Gennany. 
But  tne  Strasburghers,  instructed  and  put  on  their  guard  by  the  credulity  and 
misfortune  of  their  neighbours,  shut  their  ^tes,  and,  having  assembled  a 
garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  repaired  their  fortificati<ms,  raaed  the  houses 
in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to  defend  .themselves  to  the  utmost  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  a  deputation  of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the 
king,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  tbenL 
The  electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  prinoea  in 
the  neighbourhood,  interposed  in  their  behalf,  beseeching  Henry  that  he  would 
not  foruet  so  soon  the  titie  which  he  had  generously  assumed,  and,  instead  of 
being  the  deliverer  of  Gennany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  cantons 
seconded  them  with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  spare  a  city  which  had  long  been 
connected  with  their  community  iu  friendship  and  alliance. 
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Powerfai  m  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on 
Henry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  valu^  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it  But  in  that  age  the  metboa  of  subsisting  numerous  armies  at 
a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country  was  imperfectly  understood, 
and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes  nor  their  experience  in  the  art  of  war  were 
equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an  undertaking  required. 
The  French,  thoiigh  not  far  removed  from  their  own  frontier,  began  alreadv  to 
suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  had  no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to 
support  them  during  a  siege  which  must  necessarily  have  been  of  great 
length.**  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  de  Rossem.  laid  waste  Champagne  and  threatened  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  France.  Tnese  concurring  circumstances  obliged  the  king, 
though  with  reluctance,  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But,  being  willinc  to 
acquire  some  merit  with  his  allies  by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoid,  he 
pretended  to  the  Swiss  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  merelv  in  compliance 
with  their  request ; "  and  then,  after  giving  orders  that  all  tne  horses  in  his 
army  should  be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his 
oonauest  so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  sepa- 
rate My  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who  had 
resorted  to  his  standard  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder  than  the  expectation 
of  regular  pay.  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  tne  head  of  such  a  number  of 
.desperate  adventurers,  readv  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them,  soon 
'  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  such  extra va^t 
schemes  of  agi^^randizing  himself  as  seldom  occur,  even  to  ambitious  muids, 
unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to  bold  exertions  by 
alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of  these  aspiring  tlioughts, 
Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  other  confederates.  He 
endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  as 
weU  as  the  extent  and  rigour  of  his  devastations ;  he  exacted  contributions 
wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  amass  such  a  som  of  money  as  wouki  put  it  in 
his  power  to  keep  his  army  together ;  he  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nurem- 
berg, Uim,  or  some  other  of  toe  free  cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a 
capital,  he  might  fix  the  seat  of  his  power.  Biit,  finding  these  cities  on  their 
ffuard  and  in  a  condition  to  resist  his  attacks  he  tum^  all  his  rage  against 
ttie  popish  ecclesiastics,  whose  territories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and 
merciless  barbarity  as  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  spirit 
of  that  reformation  in  religion  with  zeal  for  which  he  i)retended  to  be  animated. 
The  bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  by  their  situation^  lay  particularly 
exposed  to  his  rava^ :  he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him,  m  perpetuity, 

'toacfvancea 


almost  one-half  of  his  extensive  diocese^  and  compelled  the  latter  1 
great  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territones  from  ruin  and  desolation. 
Ihiring  all  those  wild  sallies^  Albert  paid  no  regard  either  to  Maurice's  orders, 
whose  commands  as  eenerafassimo  of  the  league  he  had  engaged  to  obey,  or  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates,  and  manifestly  discovered  that 
he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emolument,  without  any  solicitude  about 
the  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects  whidi  had  induced  them  to  take 
arms.^ 
Maurice,  having  ordered  his  army  to  march  back  into  Bavaria,  and  having 
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pubUshed  a  prodamation  enjoiiuDg  the  Lnthena  dem  and  instracion  of 
youth  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  f  unctions  in  all  the  dties,  schools,  and 
universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met  Ferdinand  at  Paaaau  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  As  matters  oi  the  greatest  oonsequenee  to  the 
future  peace  and  independence  ol  the  empire  were  to  be  settled  in  this  con- 
frea^  the  eyes  of  all  Uermanr  were  fixed  upon  it  Besides  Ferdinand  and  the 
miperial  aiubassadors,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzburg  and  Aich- 
stfl^t,  the  ministers  of  all  the  electors,  together  with  deputies  from  most  ol  the 
considerable  princes  and  free  dtietu  resorted  to  Fassau.  Maurice,  in  the  name 
of  his  associates,  and  the  king  of  tne  Romans,  as  the  emperor's  n^reseotative^ 
opened  the  negotiation  The  princes  who  were  present,  together  with  the  depu- 
ties of  such  as*  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  thom. 
Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct 
After  having  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  ol  the 
emperor's  adininistration,  he,  agreeably  to  the  manifesto  which  he  had  published 
when  he  took  arms  against  hun.  limited  his  demands  to  three  artides :  that 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be  immediatdv  set  at  liberty;  that  the 
grievances  in  the  dvil  government  of  the  empire  should  be  redresb-ed ;  and  that 
the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their  reiigi<Hi  without 
molestation.  Ferdinand  and  the  imperial  ambassadors  discovering  their  un- 
willingness to  gratify  him  with  regard  to  all  these  points,' the  medtators  wrote 
a  ioint  letter  to  the  emperor,  beseeching  him  to  dehver  Qomany  from  the 
calamities  of  a  dvil  war,  by  dving  such  satisfaction  to  Maurice  and  his  party 
as  might  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  pre- 
vailed upon  Maurice  to  grant  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a  short  tune^ 
during  which  they  undertook  to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his 
demands.  This  re(^uest  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant,  in  the  name  of  such  as 
had  lent  a  helping  hand  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  wdl  as  ol  those 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  they  concurred  at  this  iuncture 
in  enfordng  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommending  peace,  flowed  from  dif- 
ferent causes.  Sucluas  were  most  attached  to  the  Koroan  Catholic  Church 
could  not  help  obsernng  that  the  Protestant  confederates  were  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  while  the  emperor  was  but  just  beginning  to  provide  lor  his 
own  defence.  l!hey  foresaw  that  ^reat  efiforts  would  oe  required  of  them,  and 
would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  m  order  to  cope  with  enemies  who  had  been 
aUowed  to  get  the  start  so  far  and  to  attain  such  lormidable  power.  Experience 
had  taught  them  that  the  fruit  of  all  these  efforts  would  be  rewed  by  the 
emperor  alone,  and  the  more  complete  any  victory  proved  which  tney  should 
^n.  the  iajster  would  they  bind  their  own  fetters  and  render  them  the  more 
mtolerabla  These  reflections  made  them  cautious  how  they  contributed  a 
second  time  by  their  indiscreet  zeal  to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  power 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  bigotry  in  that  age,  they  chose  rather  that  the  Protestants 
should  acquire  that  security  for  their  religion  which  thev  demanded,  than,  by 
assbting  Charles  to  oppress  them  to  give  such  additional  force  to  the  imperial 
prerogative  as  would  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empirei  To  all  these 
considmtiona  the  dread  of  seeuig  Germany  laid  waste  by  a  dvil  war  added 
new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  already  felt  the  destructive  rage  of 
Albert^s  arms ;  others  dreaded  it ;  and  all  wished  for  an  acoommodatioQ  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Maurice,  which  they  hoped  would  save  them  from  that 
crud  scourge. 
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Such  were  the  raasons  thftt  indnoed  so  many  princeB,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  their  ])o]itical  interests  and  the  opposition  in  their  relijg^ious  senti- 
ments, to  nnite  in  reoonunendine   to  the  emperor  an  accommodation  with 
Maurice,  not  only  as  a  sahitary  but  as  a  necessary  measure.    The  motives 
which  promp^  Charles  to  desire  it  were  not  fewer  or  of  less  weicht    He  ww 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confederates  bad  acxjuirill 
through  his  own  negligence ;  and  ne  now  felt  the  insuliiciency  of  his  own 
resources  to  oppose  them.    His  Spanish  subjects,  disgusted  at  his  long 
absence^  and  weary  of  endless  wars  which  were  of  little  benefit  to  their  country, 
refused  to  furnish  him  any  considerable  suppljr  either  of  men  or  money ;  and 
although  by  his  address  or  importunity  he  might  have  hoped  to  draw  from 
them  at  last  more  effectual  aid,  that,  he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  any 
service  in  the  present  exigency  of  his  aihurs.    His  treasury  was  drained ;  his 
veteran  forces  were  disposed  or  disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend  much 
either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage  of  the  new- levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collect- 
ing.   There  was  no  hope  of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  which 
had  weakened  and  ruined  the  Sroalkaldic  leaffu&    As  the  end  at  which  he 
aimed  was  now  known,  he  could  no  longer  employ  the  specious  pretexts  which 
had  formerlv  concealed  his  ambitious  designs.    Every  prince  in  Germany  was 
alarmed  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  think  of  binding  them  a  second 
time  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to  enslave  the 
Qther.    The  ^irit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the  head,  experience 
had  taught  him  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  league  of  SmaUcalde ;  and, 
from  w&t  he  had  alreaciy  felt  he  had  no  reason  to  flatter  himself  that  its 
counsds  would  be  as  irresolute  or  its  efforts  as  timid  and  feeble.    If  he  should 
resolve  on  continuing  the  war,  he  might  be  assured  that  the  most  considerable 
states  in  Qermany  would  take  part  against  him  ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was 
the  utmost  he  could  expect  from  the  rest    While  the  confederates  found  fuU 
employment  for  his  arms  in  one  quarter,  the  king  of  France  would  seize  the 
favourable  opportunity,  and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost 
orartain  success.    That  monarch  had  alreaav  made  conquests  in  the  empire, 
which  Charles  was  no  less  eager  to  recover  than  impatient  to  be  revengea  on 
him  for  aiding  his  malecontent  subjects.    Though  Henry  had  now  retire  ftroiu 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  onl^  varied  the  scene  of  hostilities,  having  in- 
vaded the  Low  Countries  with  all  his  forces.    The  Turks,  roused  by  the  solici- 
tations of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  resentment  against 
Ferdinand  for  having  violated  the  truce  in  Hungary,  had  prepared  a  powerful 
fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  which  he  had  left  almost 
defenceless  by  calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  tne  regular  troops  to  join  the 
army  which  be  was  now  assembling. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  YiDach,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  emperor 
the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passan,  had  likewise  reasons  peculiar  to  himself 
for  desiring  an  accommodation.  These  prompted  him  to  second  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  the  arfpiments  which  the  princes  assembled  there  had 
empk>yed  in  recommending  it  He  had  observed,  not  without  secret  satisfac- 
tion, the  fatal  blow  that  had  been  given  to  the  denwtic  power  which  his 
brother  had  usurped  in  the  empire.  He  was  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent 
Charles  from  recovering  his  former  superiority,  as  he  foresaw  that  ambitious 
prince  would  immediately  resume,  with  increased  eagerness,  and  with  a  better 
chance  of  success,  his  favourite  scheme  of  transmitting  that  power  to  his  son, 
by  excluding  his  brother  from  the  right  of  sucoeseion  to  the  imperial  throne. 
On  thiff  account  he  was  willing  to  conlaribute  towards  circums  ribing  the  im- 
perial antbMrity,  in  order  to  render  his  own  possesdon  of  it  certain.    Besides, 
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Solynuui,  exan>erated  at  the  loss  of  TntnsjlTBiua,  and  still  more  at  the  fnudii* 
lent  arts  hv  which  it  had  been  seized,  had  ordered  into  the  field  an  anny  of  a 
hundred  tboiuand  men,  which,  having  defeated  a  great  body  of  Ferdinand's 
troops  and  taken  several  places  of  importance,  threatened  not  only  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of  that  part  of  Huu^y 
Which  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdictioa  He  was  unable  to  resist  sudi  a 
mighty  enemy ;  the  emperor,  while  engaged  in  a  domestic  war,  could  afford 
him  no  aid ;  and  he  could  not  even  hope  to  draw  from  Qermany  the  continsent, 
either  of  troops  or  of  money,  usually  furnished  to  repel  the  invasions  cl  tlie 
infidels.  Maurice,  having  observed  Ferdinand's  perplexity  with  rmrd  to  this 
last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace  were  re-established  on  a  secure  foundation,  that 
he  would  march  in  person  with  his  troops  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  well-timed  proposal  that  Fminand,  destitute  of 
every  other  prospect  of  relief,  became  the  most  zealous  advocate  whom  the 
confederates  could  have  employed  to  urge  their  claims,  and  there  was  hardly 
anything  that  they  could  have  demands  which  he  would  not  have  chosen  to 
grant,  rather  than  have  retarded  a  pacification  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an  accommodation  eligible,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately.  But 
the  inflexibilitjr  of  the  emperor's  temper,  together  with  his  unwillingness  at 
once  to  relinquish  objects  which  he  had  long  pursued  with  such  earnestness 
and  assiduity,  counterbalanced  for  some  time  the  force  of  all  the  motives 
which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at  a  distance,  but 
seemed  to  render  it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands,  to£;ether  with  the 
letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to  him,  ne  peremptorily 
refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were  pointed  out,  nor  would  he  agree 
to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
proposed  referring  both  these  to  the  determination  of  a  future  diet  On  his 
part,  he  required  that  instant  reparation  should  be  made  to  all  who  during  the 
present  war  had  suffered  either  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  confederate  troops 
or  the  exactions  of  their  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediately 
concluded  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse  and 
deceive ;  and  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties,  he  left 
Passau  abruptly,  and,  joinins  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at  Mergen- 
theim,  a  city  in  Franconia,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  he 
put  them  in  motion  and  renewea  hostilities.  As  three  thousand  men  in  the 
emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  might 
from  thence  invest  the  nei$(hbouring  country  of  Hesse,  he  marched  towards 
that  city  and  laid  si^e  to  it  In  form.  The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  Maurice  carried  on  his  approaches  against  the  town,  gave 
such  an  alarm  to  the  emperor  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear 
to  Ferdinand's  arguments  in  behalf  ot  an  accommodation.  Firm  and  haughty 
as  his  nature  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified  his  willingness 
to  make  concessions  on  his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  somewhat 
of  the  rigour  of  his  demanos.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  his 
brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  desist  from  his  importunities  until  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  grant  for  the  security 
ol  the  confederates.  Having  gained  this  difficult  point,  he  instantly  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  imparting  to  him  the  emperor's  final 
resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  trustrate  his  endeavours  for  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  peace,  or,  by  an  unseasonable  obstinacy  on  his  side,  to  diBiq;»point  the 
wishes  ot  all  Germany  for  that  salutary  event 
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Maurioe,  notwithstandiiiff  the  proftperons  situation  of  his  affairs,  was  strongly- 
indined  to  listen  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  though  overreached  and  sur- 
prised, had  now  beffun  to  assemble  troops,  and,  however  slow  his  motions 
might  be  while  the  nrst  effects  of  his  consternation  remained,  he  was  sensible 
that  Charles  must  at  last  act  with  vigour  proportional  to  tne  extent  of  his 
power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany  an  army  formidable  by  its 
numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of  his  name  as  well  as  the  remembrance 
of  his  past  victories.  He  could  scarcely  hope  that  a  confederacv  composed  of 
so  many  members  would  continue  to  operate  with  union  and[  perseverance 
sulhcient  to  resist  the  consistent  and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  a  leader  accustomed  to  command  and  to  conquer.  He 
felt  already,  although  he  had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  shock  of  any 
adverse  event,  that  ne  himself  was  the  head  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw 
from  the  example  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  how  difficult  it  would  oe,  with  all 
his  address  and  credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  him- 
self from  the  whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  bis  proper  rank  and 
subordination.  This  filled  him  with  {^prehensions  for  the  common  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to  his  own  par- 
ticuhur  interests.  Bv  setting  at  libertv  the  degraded  elector,  and  by  repealing 
the  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary  honours  and 
dominions,  the  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  in  the  most  tender 
part  The  efforts  of  a  prince  beloved  of  his  ancient  subjects,  and  revered  by 
all  the  Protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what  had  been  unjustly  taken 
from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  exciting  commotions  in  Saxon v  which 
wooki  endanger  all  that  he  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  aissimu- 
lation  and  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in  the  emperor's  power  to  render  vain  all 
the  solicitations  of  the  confederates  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave.  He  had  only 
to  add  one  act  of  violence  more  to  the  injustice  and  rigour  with  which  he  had 
already  treated  him ;  and  he  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  tliat 
unfortunate  prince  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead 
of  seeing  their  father  restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear  of  his  having  suf- 
fered the  punishment  which  his  rebellion  had  merited.^' 

Havinj^  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  his  asfKiciates,  Maurice 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  leas  advan- 
tageous than  those  which  he  had  proposecL  than  again  to  commit  all  to  the 
doubtful  issue  of  war.^*  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Passau,  and  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the  chief  articles  were,  that  before  the  twelfth  day 
of  August  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms  and  disband  their  forces ; 
that  on  or  before  that  day  the  landgrave  shall  be  set  at  liberty  and  conveyed 
in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Kheinfels :  that  a  diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months, 
in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  pre- 
venting for  the  future  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion ;  that  in  the 
mean  time  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other  prince  shall,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
reliffion ;  that,  in  return,  the  Protestants  shall  not  molest  the  Catholics,  either 
in  we  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  in  performing  their  relipoiis 
ceremonies ;  that  the  imperial  chamber  shall  administer  justice  impartially  to 
persons  of  both  parties,  and  Protestants  to  be  admitted  indiscriminately  with 
the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  that  if  ^^ — ""  '  '  "  '"  ~" 
be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  with  regard  to^^ 
the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  ProtestanU!:i^ii^%ntinuej(or  .ever  i 

"  add.,  S71.  "  Sleid.,  Htet.  66^^.-Thu«ii:.  ilb.  x.  35^  et!(U       ^  ^ 
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force  and  vigour ;  that  none  of  the  confederates  shall  be  liable  to  any  action 
on  account  of  what  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  war ;  that  the  con- 
sideration of  those  encroachments  which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pre- 
tended, upon  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  empire,  siudl  be  remitted  to 
the  approaching  diet ;  that  Albert  of  Brandenbui>^  snail  be  comprehended  in 
the  treaty,  provided  he  shaii  accede  to  it  and  disband  his  forces  before  the 
twelfth  of  August" 

Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  that  overturned  the  vast  fabric 
in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years  and  had  exerted  the 
utmost  eliorts  of  his  power  and  policy ;  that  annuUed  all  his  regulations  with 
regard  to  religion,  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  imperial  authority 
absolute  and  hereiditary  in  his  family,  and  established  the  Protestant  Church, 
which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precanonsly  in  Germany,  throu|di  connivance  or 
by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis.  Maurice  reapM  all  the  ^ory  of 
having  concerted  and  completed  this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  the  Befomiation  should  oe  indebted  for  its  securitjr  and  full 
establishment  in  Germany  to  the  £4uue  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  tlie 
brink  of  destruction,  and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  same  arts  of  dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maiince  had  in 
view  at  those  different  junctiures  seem  to  have  beeaonore attended  to  than  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  them  ;  and  he  was  now  as  universally  extolled 
for  his  zeal  and  public  spirit  as  he  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indiffer- 
ence and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation  that  the  French 
king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  should  employ  his  power  in 
order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  Reformation  in  the  empire,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  Protestant  subjects  witn  all  the  fierceness  of 
bigotiy,  and  that  the  \eafpie  for  this  purpose,  which  proved  so  fotaJ  to  the 
Romish  Church,  should  be  negotiated  and  signed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
80  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  superintend  and  regulate  the  caprice 
of  human  passions  and  render  them  subservient  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king  during  the 
negotiations  at  Passau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what  they 
had  in  view,  discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  ally  wnom  perhaps  they 
reckoned  to  be  overpaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  given  them  by  his 
acquisitions  in  Lorraine.  A  short  clause  which  they  procured  to  be  inserted 
in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France  might  communicate  to  the 
confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or  causes  of  hostilitv,  which  they  would 
lay  before  the  emperor,  was  the  only  sign  that  theyj^ve  of  their  rememberin/i^ 
how  much  they  had  been  indebted  to  nim  for  theur  success.  Heiuy  expen- 
enoed  the  same  treatment  which  eveiy  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors 
of  a  civil  war  may  expect.  As  soon  as  the  ra^e  of  faction  be^n  to  subside, 
and  any  prospect  of  accommodation  to  open^  his  services  were  forgotten,  and 
his  associates  made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with  which 
they  abandoned  their  protector.  But  how  much  soever  Henry  might  he 
enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  whico  they 
hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor  at  his  expense,  he  was  perfecdy 
sensible*  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to  keep  well  with  the  Germanic  body 
than  to  resent  the  indi^ities  offered  him  by  any  particular  members  of  it. 
For  that  reason  he  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he  had  received  from  Maurice 
and  his  associates,  and  aft'ected  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as  formerly  con- 
cerning his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution  and  liberties  of  the 
empire. 

«"  ReeiiAll  det  Trait^a,  il.  261. 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  signed.  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his 
engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marched  into  Huusarv  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies,  the  freiiuent 
mutinies  hoth  of  the  Spanish  and  Qemian  soldiers,  occasioned  by  their  want 
of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maunce  and  Castafdo,  who  was 
piqued  at'  being  obliged  to  resign  the  chief  command  to  him,  prevented  his 
pmorming  anything  m  that  country  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  or  of  great 
oenefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungary,  the  prince  of  Hesse  parted  from  him 
with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  marched  back  into  his  own  country, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  nis  father  upon  his  return  and  give  up  to 
him  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  his  absence.  But 
fortune  was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landgrave.  A  battalion  of  mer- 
cenary troops  which  had  been  m  the  pay  of  Hesse,  being  seduced  by  Reifenberg, 
their  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly 
withdrew  from  the  young  prince  as  he  was  marching  homewaros,  and  joined 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  still  continued  in  arms  (^^ainst  the  emperor, 
refusing  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave, 
an  account  of  this  reached  the  Netherlands  lust  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
citadel  of  MechUn,  where  he  had  been  confinea,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brother's  name,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treatjr  to  which  he 
owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  committed  him  again  into 
the  custody  of  tne  same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five  ^ears 
with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Phuip  beheld  all  the  horrors  of  his  imprison- 
ment renewed ;  and,  his  spirits  snbsioinfi;  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  had 
risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  ne  had  enjoyed  liberty,  he  sunk  into 
*  Istiuuibaffli  HiBt.  Hangar.,  28S.— Thnan.,  lib.  x.  371. 
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despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  captivity.  Bat  the 
matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor  as  fully  satisfied  hiiu  that  the  revolt 
of  Keif  en  berg's  mercenaries  could  be  imputed  neither  to  the  landmve  nor  to 
his  son,  he  gave  orders  for  his  release ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty 
for  which  he  had  so  \one  languished.'  But,  though  he  recovered  his  freedom 
and  was  reinstated  ih  his  dominions,  his  suti'erings  seem  to  have  broken  the 
vigour  and  to  have  extinguished  the  activity  of  his  mind.  From  being  the 
boldest  as  well  as  most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire^  he  became  the  most 
timid  and  cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific 
indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony  Hkewise  procured  his  liberty  in  oonse(^uence 
of  the  treaty  of  Passau.  The  emperor,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
his  schemes  for  extirpating  the  Protestant  reKgion,  had  no  loiicer  any  motive 
for  detaining  hini  a  prisoner ;  and.  being  extremely  solicitous  at  that  junctiure  to 
recover  the  confidence  and  gooa  will  of  the  Germans,  whose  assistance  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated  acainst  the  king 
of  France,  he,  among  other  expedients  for  that  pur(K»e,  thought  of  releasing 
from  imprisonment  a  prince  whose  merit  entitled  him  no  less  to  esteem  than 
his  sufferings  rendered  him  the  object  of  compasbion.  John  Frederic  took 
possession,  accordingly,  of  that  part  of  his  territories  which  had  been  I'eserved 
for  him  when  Maurice  was  invested  with  the  electoral  dimity.  As  in  this 
situation  he  continued  to  display  the  same  virtuous  magnanimity  for  which  he 
had  been  conspicuous  in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  which 
he  had  retained  amidst  all  his  sutferincs,  he  maintained  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  that  high  rei)utation  to  which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
emperor.  Accustomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  against  France  with 
advantage  to  himself,  he  thought  that  it  nearly  concerned  his  honour  not  to 
allow  Henry  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  administration  to 
be  stained  with  the  infamv  of  having  permitted  territories  of  such  consequence 
to  be  dismembered  from  the  empire.  This  was  no  less  a  point  of  interest  than 
of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was  more  naked  and  lay  more  ex- 
posed than  that  of  any  province  in  France,  Charles  had  frequently,  during  his 
wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads  upon  that  quarter  with  great  success 
and  eft'ect ;  but  if  Henrv  were  allowed  to  retain  his  late  conquests,  France 
would  Kain  such  a  formidable  barrier  on  that  side  as  to  be  altogether  secure 
where  lormerly  she  had  been  weakest  On  the  other  band,  the  emperor  had 
now  lost  as  much,  in  point  of  security^  as  France  had  acquired,  and,  being 
stripped  of  the  defence  which  those  cities  afl'orded  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded 
on  a  quarter  where  all  the  towns,  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interior 
and  remote  from  an  enemy,  were  but  shghtly  fortified.  These  considerations 
determined  Charles  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  which  Henry  had 
made  himself  master ;  and  the  preparations  which  he  hod  made  against 
Maurice  and  his  associates  enabled  hiin  to  carry  his  resolution  into  immediate 
execution. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left  his  inglorious 
retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  Germans  which  he  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops  which  he 
had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  he  added  sevenU  battalions, 
which,  having  been  in  the  pav  of  the  confederates,  entered  into  his  service 
when  dismissed  by  them ;  ana  he  prevailed  likewise  on  some  princes  of  the 
empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal  the  destination  of 
*  SUld.,  573.— Belcarii  Gomiuent..  834. 
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ihiB  fonnidable  annj,  and  to  guard  against  alarming  the  French  king  so  as  to 
put  him  on  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his  late  conquests,  he  eave  out  that 
ne  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order  to  second  Maurice  in  his 
operations  against  the  infidels.  When  ne  began  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine, 
and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext,  he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a 
report  that  he  took  this  route  in  order  to  chastise  Alliert  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of  the  empire  called  loudly  for  his  inter- 
position to  check  them. 

But  the  French,  having  grown  aconainted  at  last  with  arts  by  which  they 
bad  been  so  often  deceived,  viewed  aU  Charles's  motions  with  distrust  Henry 
immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his  vast  preparations,  and  resolved 
to  defend  the  important  conquests  which  he  had  sained  with  vigour  equal  to 
that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked.  As  he  foresaw  that  the 
whole  weicfit  of  the  war  would  be  turned  against  Metz,  bv  whose  &te  that  of 
Toiil  and  Verdun  would  be  determined,  he  nominated  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
duke  of  Quise,  to  take  the  command  in  that  city  during  the  siege,  the  issue  of 
which  would  equally  affect  the  honour  and  interest  of  bis  country.  His  choice 
oottld  not  have  faDen  upon  any  person  more  worthy  of  that  trust  The  duke 
of  Guise  possessed  in  a  high  degree  all  the  talents  of  courage,  sagadtv,  and 
presence  of  mind  which  render  men  eminent  in  military  oommano.  He  was 
largely  endowed  with  that  niagnanimtty  of  soul  which  aeli^hts  in  bold  enter- 
prises and  aspires  to  fame  by  splendid  and  extraordinary  actions.  He  repaired 
with  joy  to  toe  dangerous  station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  which  he 
might  display  his  great  qualities  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  countrymen, 
all  nady  to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French  nobility  in  that 
1^,  which  considered  it  as  the  greatest  reproach  to  remain  inactive  when 
£ere  was  any  opportunity  of  signauzing  their  courage,  prompted  great  numbers 
to  follow  a  leader  who  was  the  darling  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  every  one  that 
courted  military  fame.  Several  princes  of  the  blood,  many  noblemen  of  the 
hi^est  rank,  and  all  the  young  officers  who  could  obtain  the  king's  permission, 
entered  Metz  as  volnnteen.  By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison, 
and  enabled  the  duke  of  Quise  to  employ,  on  every  emeigeocy,  persons  eager 
to  distin^iish  themselves  and  fit  to  conduct  any  servica 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  ne  found  eveiytbiiig,  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation  as  might 
have  induced  anv  person  of  less  intrepid  coura^  to  despair  of  defending  it 
with  success.  The  city  was  of  ^reat  extent,  with  large  suburbs ;  the  walls 
were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the  ditoh  narrow ;  and  the 
old  towers  which  projected  instead  of  bastions  were  at  too  mat  distance  from 
each  other  to  defend  the  space  between  them.  For  all  these  defecto  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  the  oest  remedy  which  the  time  would  permit  He 
ordered  the  suburbs,  without  sparing  the  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even 
that  6f  St  Amulph,  in  which  several  kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  but,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of 
impiety  to  which  such  a  violation  of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  might  expose  him.  he  executed  this  with  much  religious 
ceremony,  fiavins  oraered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with 
the  bones  of  the  kings  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches,  to  be 
removed,  they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls, 
he  himself  walking  before  them  bareheaded,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlarged 
the  ditch,  repaired  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it 
was  necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with  the  utmost  expedl- 
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tlon,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands ;  the  offioere  and  yolnnteen 
imitated  his  exami)le ;  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  dbeerfulness  to  the 
most  severe  and  fatiguing  service;  when  they  saw  that  their  superiors  did  not 
decline  to  bear  a  part  in  \t  At  the  same  time,  he  compelled  all  useless  persons 
to  leave  the  place ;  he  tilled  the  magazines  with  provisions  and  military  stores ; 
he  burnt  the  mills  and  destroyed  the  corn  and  forage  for  several  miles  ronnd 
the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquiring  an 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less 
ardour  than  the  soldiers ;  and.  every  other  passion  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy  with  which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  niin 
of  their  estates,  together  with  the  havoc  which  he  made  among  their  public 
and  private  buildings,  without  any  emotion  of  resentment' 

Meantime,  the  emperor,  having  collected  all  his  forces,  continued  his  march 
towards  Metz.  As  he  passed  through  the  dties  on  the  Rhine,  he  saw  the 
dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war  which  Albert  had  carried  on 
in  these  parts.  Upon  his  approach,  that  prince,  though  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  withdrew  into  Lorraine,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  join  tli^ 
French  king,  whose  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his  own  in  all  his  standards 
and  ensigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  imperial  troops/ 
which  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand  men,  forming  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  best-appointed  armies  which  had  been  brought  into  the  field 
during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among  Christian  princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of 
Alva,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  tojapether  with  the  most  experi- 
enced of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  generals.  As  it  was  now  towards  the  end  of 
October,  these  intelligent  oiticers  represented  the  great  danger  of  bc^nning, 
at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  very  tedious. 
But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his  usual  obstinacy,  and.  being 
confident  that  he  had  made  such  preparations  and  taken  such  precautions  at 
would  insure  success,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  dnka 
of  Alva  appeared,  a  large  body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attached  his 
vanguard  with  greeX  visonr,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners  a 
considerable  number  of  men.  By  this  early  specimen  which  they  gave  of  the 
conduct  of  their  officers  as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they  showed  the 
imperialists  what  an  enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  every  adi'an- 
tage  must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  invested,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other  works  beg[nn. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  was  turned  for  some  time 
towards  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  they  strove  with  emulation  which  should 

Sin  that  prince^  who  still  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  f]uctnatin£  in  all 
e  uncertainty  of  irresolution  natural  to  a  man  who,  being  swayea  by  no 
principle^  was  allured  different  wavs  by  contrary  views  of  interest  l!ne  French 
tempted  him  with  offers  extremely  beneficial ;  the  imperialists  scrupled  at  no 
promise  which  they  thous^ht  mis^ht  allure  him.  After  much  hesitation,  he  was 
gained  by  the  emperor. 'from  whom  he  expected  to  receive  advantsges  which 
were  both  more  immediate  and  more  permanent  As  the  French  king,  who 
began  to  suspect  his  intentions,  had  appointed  a  body  of  troops,  under  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert 
fell  upon  them  unexpectedly  with  such  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely, 
killed  manv  of  the  officers,  wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Immediately  after  this  victory  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz  and  jomed  his 
army  to  that  of  the  emperor.    Charles,  in  reward  for  this  service  and  the  great 
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accession  of  strength  which  he  hroueht  him,  mnted  Albert  a  formal  pardon 
of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  nim  in  the  possession  of  the  territories 
which  he  had  violently  usurped  daring  the  war.* 

The  duke  of  Quise,  though  deeply  affected  with  his  brother's  misfortune, 
did  not  remit  in  any  deCTee  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town.  He 
harassed  the  befdegers  oy  frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officers  were  so  ea^er 
to  distinguish  themselves  that,  his  authority  being  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  their  conrag^e,  he  was  ol>Kged  at  ditferent  times  to  shut  the 
gates  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  .the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
nob^men  of  the  first  rank  from  exposing  themselves  to  danger  in  every  sally. 
He  repaired  in  the  night  what  the  enemrs  artillery  had  beat  down  during  the 
day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works  new  fortifications  of  ahnoet  equal 
strength.  The  imperialists,  on  their  part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  great 
spirit,  and  carried  forward  at  once  approaches  against  diflferent  jiarts  of  the 
town.  But  the  art  of  attacking  fortihed  places  was  not  then  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  auring  the  long  war  in  the  Netheriands.  The  besiegers,  after  the 
unwearied  labour  of  many  weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  progress ; 
and,  although  their  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw, 
to  their  astonishment,  works  suddenly  ftpP^r,  in  demolishme  which  their 
fatigues  and  dangers  would  be  renewed.  The  emperor,  enragea  at  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thionvilie,  where  he  had  been 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout ;  and,  though  still  so  infirm  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  be  repaired  to  the  camp,  that  by  his  presence 
he  might  animate  the  soldiers  and  urge  on  the  attadc  with  greater  spirit 
Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected,  and  new  ^orts  were  made  with 
redoubled  ardour. 

But  by  this  time  winter  had  set  in  with  great  rigour;  the  camp  was 
alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time  pro- 
visions were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavalry  which 
hovered  in  the  neiriibourhood  often  interrupted  the  convoys  or  rendered  their 
arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  be^n  to  spread  among  the  soldiers, 
especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to  such  inclement 
weather ;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from  serving,  and  many  died.  At 
length  such  breaches  were  made  as  seemed  practicable,  and  Charles  resolved 
to  hazard  a  seneral  assault,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  generals 
against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  numerous  garrison,  conducted  and 
animated  by  the  most  gallant  of  the  French  nobility,  with  an  army  weakened 
by  diseases  and  disheartened  with  ill  success.  The  duke  of  Guise,  suspectina 
the  emperoT^s  intentions  from  the  extraordinary  movements  which  ne  observea 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts.  They 
appeared  immediately  on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  a 
determined  countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well  prepared  to  give 
the  assailants  a  warm  reception,  that  the  imperialists,  instead  of  advancing  to 
the  charge  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a  timid, 
dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  trust  troops 
whose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters,  complain- 
ing that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  who  deserved  no  longer  the 
name  of  men.* 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  and  affected  Charles,  he 
would  not  hear  of  abandoning  the  siege,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing the  method  of  atta'^k.     He  suspended  the  fury  of  his  batteries,  and 
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proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  bat  tedious  method  of  sapping.  Rat, 
fts  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  almost  incessantly,  such  as  were 
employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible  hardships ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise, 
whose  industry  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  discovering  all  their  mines, 
counterworked  them,  and  prevented  their  efteci  At  last,  Charles,  finding  it 
impossible  to  contend  any  longer  with  the  severity  of  the  season  and  wiUi 
enemies  whom  he  could  neither  overpower  by  force  nor  subdue  by  ait,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  contagious  distemper  raged  amon^  his  troops  and  cut  off 
daily  great  numbers  of  theo0icersas  well  as  soldiers,  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  generals,  who  conjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely 
retreat.  *'  Fortune,''  says  he,  *'  I  now  perceive,  resembles  other  females,  and 
chooses  to  confer  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  on  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege,  and  submitted  to 
the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  enterpriser  after  having  continued  fifty-six  days 
before  the  town,  during  which  time  he  haa  lost  upwutis  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
who  died  of  diseases  or  were  killed  by  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Quise,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  intention  of  the  imperialists,  sent  out  several  bodies,  both 
of  cavalry  and  infanty,  to  infest  their  rear,  to  pick  up  stragglers,  and  to  seize 
every  o])portunity  of  attacking  them  with  advantafie.  Such  was  the  confusion 
with  which  they  made  their  retreat  that  the  French  might  have  harassed  tliem 
in  a  most  cruel  manner.  But  when  they  sallied  out>  a  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  their  view  which  extinguished  at  once  all  hostile  rage  and  melted 
them  into  tenderness  and  compassion.  The  imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the 
sick  and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  different  roads  by 
which  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found  who,  having  made  an  effort  to 
escape  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  further,  to 
perish  without  assistance.  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and  were 
mdebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the  power 
to  oerform.  The  duke  of  Quise  immediately  ordered  proper  refreshments  for 
such  as  were  dying  of  huneer ;  he  appointea  surgeons  to  attend  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  he  removed  such  as  could  bear  it  into  the  adjacent  villages ;  and 
those  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried  so  iax,  he  admitted  into  tiie 
hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  m  the  city  for  his  own  soldiers.  As  soon  as 
they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  under  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  with  money 
to  bear  their  charges.  By  these  acts  of  humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in 
that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at 
present,  the  duke  of  Qui.se  completed  the  fame  which  he  had  aoqmred  by  his 
gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Metz,  and  enga^^ed  those  whom  he  had  van- 
quished to  vie  with  his  own  countrymen  in  extolling  his  name.' 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany  were  added  such  unfortunate  events  in  Italy 
as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life.  During  hu 
residence  at  Villach,  Charies  had  applied  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  for  the  loan  of 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time  was  so  low  that  in 
order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  sum  he  was  obliged  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  principality  of  Piombino,  and  by  giving  up  that  he  lost  the  footing 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and  enabled  Cosmo  to  assume 
for  the  future  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a  prince  altogether  independent. 
Much  about  the  time  that  his  indigence  con.«trained  him  to  part  with  this 
valuable  territory,  he  lost  Siena,  which  was  of  still  greater  consequence,  through 
the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza.' 
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Siena,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  bad  lonff  enjoyed  a  reiwblican 
eoveniment,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  but,  bein^  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  people  which  divided  all  the 
Italian  commonwealths,  the  faction  of  the  people,  which  gained  the  ascenduit, 
besought  the  emperor  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  administration  which 
they  had  established,  and  admitted  into  their  dty  a  small  body  of  Spanish 
soldiers  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to 
preserve  tranquillity  among  them.  The  command  of  these  troops  was  given 
to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador  for  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded 
the  credulous  multitude  that  it  was  necessary,  for  their  security  against  any 
future  attempt  of  the  nobles,  to  allow  him  to  build  a  citadel  in  Siena ;  and,  as 
he  tlattered  himself  that  by  means  of  this  fortress  he  mi^bt  render  the  emperor 
master  of  the  city,  he  puslied  on  the  works  with  all  possible  despatch*  But  he 
threw  off  the  mask  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  he 
began  to  indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper  and  to  treat 
the  citizens  with  great  insolence.  At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  in  garrison, 
being  paid  as  irreffularlv  as  the  emperor's  troops  usually  were,  lived  almoBt  at 
discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guuty  of  many  acts  of  license  and 
oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Sienese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  As  they 
saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  while  the  unfinished  fortifications  of 
the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  they  applied  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  who  readily  promised  them  hh  master's  protection  and  assist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  forgetting  their  domestic  animosities  when  such  a 
mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence  of  the  republic,  they  sent 

rts  to  the  exiled  nobles  and  invited  them  to  concur  with  them  in  saving 
-  country  from  the  servitude  with  which  it  was  threatened.  As  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were  concerted  speedily,  but  with  mat 
prudence,  and  were  executed  with  equal  vigour.  The  citizens  rose  suddenly 
in  arms ;  the  exiles  Hocked  into  the  town  from  different  parts  with  all  their 
partisans  and  what  troops  they  could  draw  together ;  and  several  bodies  of 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  France  appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spaniards, 
though  surprised  and  much  inferior  in  number,  detended  themselves  with  $^t 
courage ;  but,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  maintaming 
their  station  long  in  a  half-finished  fortress,  they  soon  gave  it  up.  The 
Sienese,  with 'the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  tne  eround,  that  no  monu- 
ment might  remain  of  that  odious  structure  which  had  oeen  raised  in  order  to 
enslave  them.  At  the  same  time,  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  emperor, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their 
liberty,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  that  blessing  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  republic.* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The  severe 
administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having  filled  that 
kingdom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  the  head  of 
the  malecontents,  had  fi&  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all  who  bore  ill  will 
to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  protection  and  assistance. 
That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boasting  much  of  the  number  and 
power  of  his  oartisans  and  of  his  mat  influence  with  them,  prevailed  on 
Henry  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  from  an  expectation  of  being  joined  by  all 
those  with  whom  the  prince  of  Salerno  held  correspondence,  or  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Toledo's  government.    But,  though  the  first  hint  of  this  enter- 
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prise  was  suggested  by  the  prince  of  Salerno^  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its 
success  shotiid  entirely  depend  upon  his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which 
he  had  made.  He  applied  for  aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  hi« 
father's  example,  as  nis  most  vigorous  auxiliary  against  the  emperor,  and 
solicited  him  to  second  his  operations  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  not  ditticult  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  suhan, 
who  at  this  time  was  highly  incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria  on  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  Hungary.    He  ordered  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  to  be 

§  [nipped,  that  tney  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  wnatever  time 
enry  should  name,  and  might  co-operate  with  the  French  troop  in  their 
attempts  upon  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  the 
corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  scarcely  inferior 
to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talent&  or  in  eood  fortune.  He  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Calabria  at  a  time  whicn  had  been  agreed  on,  landed  at  several 
places,  phmdered  and  burnt  several  villages,  and  at  last,  casting  anchor  in  tiie 
Bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  dtr  with  consternation.  But  as  the  French  fleet) 
detained  bv  some  accident  which  the  contemporary  historians  have  not  ex- 
plained, dia  not  join  the  Turks  according  to  concert,  they,  after  waiting  twenty 
days  without  hearing  any  tidings  of  it,  set  sail  for  Gonstantinople,  and  thu» 
delivered  the  viceroy  of  Naples  irom  the  terror  of  an  invasion  which  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  have  resisted.** 

As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to  the  emperor  in  any 
former  campaign,  they  expre^ed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of  their  arms. 
Charles  himself,  accustomed  to  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  felt  tlie  calamity 
most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low  CSonntnes.  much  dejected 
with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  affected  him  in  his  declining  age.  when 
the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to  such  a  pitch  as  entirely  broke  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution  and  rendered  him  peevish,  difficult  of  access,  and 
often  incapable  of  applying  to  business.  But  wneneyer  he  eniojed  any  interval 
of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  revenge ;  and  he  deliberatea  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  conoeming  the  most  proper  means  of  annoying  France,  and 
of  effacing  the  stain  which  had  obscurea  the  reputation  and  ^ory  of  his  anna. 
All  the  schemes  concerning  Qermany  which  had  engrossed  him  so  long  being 
disconcerted  by  the  peace  of  Passau,  the  afiiairs  of  the  empire  became  only 
secondary  objects  of  attention  ;  and  enmity  to  Fnmce  was  the  predominant 
passion  which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  excited  yiolent  com- 
motions, which  disturbed  the  empire  during  this  year.  That  prince's  troops, . 
having  shared  in  the  calamities  ot  the  siese  of  Metz,  were  £T^tly  reduced  in 
number.  But  the  emperor,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  his  distinc:uished 
services  on  that  occasion,  or  perhaps  with  a  secret  view  of  fomenting  divisions 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all  the  money  due  to  him,  he 
was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of  tne  soldiers  dismissed  frcmi  the 
imperial  armjr  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  nten  as  numerous  as 
ever.  The  bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg  having  solicited  the  imperial 
chamber  to  annul  hj  its  authority  the  iniquitous  conditions  which  Albert  had 
compelled  them  to  si^,  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements 
with  him  to  be  void  in  their  own  nature,  because  they  had  been  extorted  by 
force,  enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them,  ana, 
if  he  should  prsist  in  such  an  unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  take  arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.  To 
this  decision  Albert  opposed  the  confirmation  of  his  transactions  with  the  two 
'*  Tbiuui..  SY5, 3S0.-M€iii.  de  RIbier,  11.  4«S.-aiMiB0ii«. 
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prelates,  which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his  having 
joined  tne  imperial  army  at  Metz ;  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his  antagonists, 
as  well  as  to  convince  tnem  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish  his  pretensions, 
he  i>ut  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  territory  m  (question. 
Various  endeavours  were  employed,  and  many  expedients  proposed,  m  order 
to  prevent  the  kindline  of  a  new  war  in  Germany.  But,  the  same  warmth  of 
temper  which  rendered  Alhert  turbulent  and  enteiprising  inspiring  him  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  even  in  his  wildest  undertakings,  he  dis- 
dainfuUy  rejected  all  reasonable  overtures  of  accommodation. 

Upon  this  the  imperial  chamber  issued  its  decree  against  him,  and  required 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  together  with  several  other  princes  mentioned  by  nam& 
to  take  arms  in  oixler  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Maurice  and  those  associated 
with  him  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  service.  They  were  extremely 
solicitous  to  maintain  public  order  hj  snpportine  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  the  usurpations  of 
an  ambitions  prince  who  haa  no  principle  of  action  but  regard  to  his  own 
interest  and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the  impulse  of  ungovernable  passions. 
They  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  his 
extravagant  and  irregular  proceedings,  and  secretly  afforded  him  assistance 
that  by  raising  him  up  to  rival  Maurice  in  power  he  might  in  any  future  broil 
make  use  of  his  assistance  to  counterbalance  and  control  the  authority  which 
the  other  had  acquired  in  the  empire." 

These  considerations  united  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Germany  in  a 
league  acainst  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  generalissimo.  This 
formidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  change  in  Albert's  sentiments ; 
but,  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  so  many  princes  if  he  should  allow, 
them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  endeavoured  by  his  activity  to  deprive 
them  of  all  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  their  united  power 
and  numbers,  and  for  that  reason  marched  directly  against  Maurice,  the 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most  It  was  happy  for  the  allies  that  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  was  committed  to  a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  his 
authority  and  example,  had  inspired  tnem  with  vigour ;  and,  having  carried 
on  theur  preparations  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies 
are  seldom  capable,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make 
any  considerable  progress. 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  met  at  Sieverhausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg ;  and 
the  violent  animosity  against  each  other  which  possessed  the  two  leaders  did 
not  suffer  them  to  continue  long  inactive.  The  troops,  inflamed  with  the 
same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat ;  they  fought  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy ;  and,  as  both  generals  were  capable  of  availing  themselves 
of  every  favourable  occurrence,  the  battle  remained  long  doubtful,  each  gain- 
ing ground  upon  the  other  alternately.  At  last  victory  declared  for  Maurice, 
who  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  four 
thousand  dead  on  the  fleld,  and  their  camp,  ba^ijgage,  and  artilleiT  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  allies  bought  their  victory  dear;  their  best 
troops  suffered  greatly ;  two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  duke  of  Lunen- 
burg, and  many  other  persons  of  distinction  were  among  the  number  of  the 
slain.**    But  au  these  were  soon  forgotten ;  for  Maiuice  nimself,  as  he  led  up 

"  Sleld.,  S85.— Mte.  d«  BlUer,  il.  44S.—  fleard.,   U.    6SS.  —  Sleid.,    6S3.  —  BoMelll, 
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to  a  aeoond  cfaam  a  bodj  of  hone  which  had  been  broken,  received  a  wound 
with  a  pistol-builet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixth  aner  his  attaining  the 
electoral  dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  hixtory  of  this  active  age, 
when  great  occurrences  and  sudden  revolutions  called  forth  extraordinary  talents 
to  view  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  displajr  themselves,  Maurice 
may  justly  be  considered  as  Use  most  remarkable.  If  his  exorbitant  ambition, 
his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwarrantable  usun>ation  of  his  kinsman's 
honoiurs  and  dominions  exclude  him  from  being  praisedas  a  virtuous  man,  his 
prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his  vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the 
uniform  success  with  which  they  were  attended  entitle  him  to  the  appellation 
of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  when  impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predomi- 
nates over  political  wisdom,  when  the  nighest  effort  even  of  a  genius  of  the 
first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold  scheme  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and 
courage,  he  formed  and  conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  policV  which  deceived 
the  most  artful  monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  very  juncture  when  the  emperor 
had  attained  to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemingly 
inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  usurpa- 
tions, and  established  not  only  the  religioiu  but  civil  liberties  of  Germany  on 
such  foundations  as  have  hitherto  remained  unshaken.  Although  at  one 
period  of  his  life  his  conduct  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants,  and  at 
another  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  such  was  his 
masterly  address  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  in  any  degree 
possessed  the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  most  able 
as  well  as  feiithful  guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  countiy. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  among  his  troope  pre- 
vented them  from  making  the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory  which  tney 
had  gained.  Albert,  whose  active  coiunge  and  profuse  liberality  rendered 
him  the  darling  of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  solicitous  about 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  broken  forces,  and  made  fresh 
levies  with  such  success  that,  he  was  quickly  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional  fury.  But  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied  troops,  defeated  him  in 
a  second  battle,  scarcelv  less  bloody  than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage 
did  not  sink,  nor  were  ms  resources  exhausted.  He  made  several  efforts,  and 
some  of  them  very  vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  afiiedrs ;  but,  being  laid  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  by  the  imperial  chamber,  being  driven  by  (Mgrees  out  of  all 
his  hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had  usurped,  bong  for- 
saken bv  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  of  nis  enemies, 
he  fied  for  refuge  into  France.  After  havine  been  for  a  considerable  time  the 
terror  and  scourge  of  Qermany,  he  Hn^red  out  some  years  in  an  ihdigent 
and  dependent  state  of  exile,  tne  misenes  of  which  his  restless  and  arrogant 
spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant  impatience.  Upon  his  death  without 
issue,  his  territories,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  pnnces  who  took  arms 
uiainst  him,  were  restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs 
ot  the  house  of  Brandenburg.**    [1557.1 

Maurice  having  left  onlv  one  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  oy  whom  sne  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grandfather's 
name  and  inherited  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  a  violent 
dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  his  honours  and  territories.  John 
Frederic,  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral  dignity  and  that  part  of 
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his  patriiiKmlal  estate  of  which  he  had  been  violently  stripped  after  the  Smal- 
kalaic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice's  only  brother,  pleiuled  hu  right  not  oniT  to 
the  hereditary  possessions  of  their  family  but  to  the  electoral  dignity  ana  to 
the  territories  which  Maurice  had  acquired.  As  Augustus  was  a  prince  of 
considerable  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great  candour  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
the  states  of  Saxony,  forgetting  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  their  former 
master,  declared  warmly  in  his  favour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully 
supported  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and 
zealously  espoused  by  the  king  of  the  Romans  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's 
memory.  The  degraded  elector,  though  secretly  favoureid  by  his  ancient 
enemy  the  emperor,  was  at  last  ooliged  to  relinanish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining 
a  small  addition  to  the  territories  which  had  oeen  allotted  to  him,  together 
with  a  stipulation  securing  to  his  family  the  eventual  succession  upon  the 
failure  of  male  heirs  in  the  Albertine  line.  That  nnf<»tunate  but  magnani- 
mous prince  died  next  year,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement ;  and 
the  electoral  dignity  is  still  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Augustus.'* 

During  these  transactions  in  Qennany,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low 
Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  efface  the 
stain  which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  his  military  reputation, 
had  an  armv  early  on  the  field,  and  laid  siege  to  Terouenne.  Though  the 
town  was  of  such  importance  that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one  of  the  two 
pillars  on  which  a  king  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  the  fortifications 
were  in  bad  repair.  Henry,  trusting  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz,  thought 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  abortive 
than  to  reinforce  the  garrison  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  young 
nobility.  But  D'Ess^,  a  veteran  officer  who  commanded  them,  being  killec^ 
and  the  imperialists  pushing  the  sie^  with  great  vigour  and  perseverance,  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault  That  it  might  not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  Charies  ordered  not  only  the  fortifications  but  the  town  itself  to 
be  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be.  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated 
with  this  success,  the  imperialists  immediately  invested  Hesden,  whidi.  though 
defended  with  great  bravery,  was  likewise  takei\  by  assault,  and  such  of  the 
garrison  as  escaned  the  sword  were  taken  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted 
tne  conduct  of  the  siege  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont, 
who  on  that  occasion  gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  of  military 
command  which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  generals  A 
the  age,  and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  liaving  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  his  expeditions  into 
Italy,  were  still  retained  by  Henry.  *•• 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  persons  of  distinetioii, 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to  France, 
and  Henrv  felt  it  very  sensibly ;  but  he  w&s  still  more  mortified  at  the 
emperor's  having  recovered  his  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so  soon  after 
the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal  to  his  power. 
He  was  ashamed,  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive  security  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and,  in  order  to  repair  that  error,  he  assembled 
a  numerous  army  and  led  it  into  the  Low  Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charles  left  Brussels, 
where  he  had  been  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months  that  it  came  to  be 
believed  in  many  parts  ot  Europe  that  he  wa<9  dead ;  and,  though  he  was  so 
much  debilitated  by  the  gout  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  motion  of  a  litter, 
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he  hastened  to  join  his  ann^.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  tamed  with 
expNectation  towards  those  mighty  and  exasperated  rivals,  between  whom  a 
decisive  battle  was  now  thought  unavoidable.  But  Charles  having  prudently 
declined  to  liazard  a  general  engagement,  and  the  violence  of  the  autunmal 
rains  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  undertake  any  si^e,  they 
retired,  without  havine  performed  anything  suitable  to  the  great  preparations 
which  they  had  made." 

The  imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  Italy.  The 
narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with  vigour 
in  two  diiferent  places  at  the  same  time ;  and,  having  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Low  Countries,  his  operations  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  were  nroportionably  feeble.  The  viceroy  of  Nafdes, 
in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  de'  Meaid,  who  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  intro- 
duction of  French  troops  into  Siena,  endeavoured  to  become  master  of  that  dty. 
But,  instead  of  reduang  the  Sienese,  the  imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire 
abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  their  own  country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Turlush  fleet,  which  threatened  the  coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  not  only 
established  themselves  more  firmlv  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks,  conquered  a  great  part  of  tne  island  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to 
the  Genoese." 

The  affairs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hun^ir  during  the 
course  of  this  year.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  m  Transylvania 
received  their  pay  very  irr^;u]arly,  they  lived  almost  at  discretion  upon  the 
inhabitants ;  and  their  insolence  and  rapadousness  ip-eatly  dis^sted  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  sovereign,  who,  instead  of  po- 
tecting,  plundered  h\s  subjects.  Their  indignation  at  this,  added  to  their 
desire  of  reven^ging  Martinuzzi's  death,  wrought  so  much  upon  a  turbulent 
nobility,  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a  fierce  people^  prone  to  change,  that 
they  were  ripe  for  a  revolt  At  that  very  iuncture  their  late  (jueen,  LsaWla. 
together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  Transylvania.  Her  ambitious  mind  could 
not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private  life ;  and,  repenting  quickly 
of  the  c&ssion  which  she  had  made  of  the  crown  in  the  year  1551,  she  left  tte 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoping 'that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hungarians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognize  her  son's 
right  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared  immediatdy 
in  his  favour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman's  order,  espoused  his  causes 
in  opposition  to  Ferdinand;  the  Spanish  and  German  solaiers,  instoul  of 
advandng  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  dedaring  that  they 
would  march  back  to  Vienna ;  so  that  Gastaldo,  thdr  general,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks,  and  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he  might  restrain  them  from 
plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  wnich  they  passed.'* 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  afi'airsof  Germaiiyy 
and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary,  that  be 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable  province,  although  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was  then  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic  calamities  which  engrossed 
and  disturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though  distinguished  by  many  accomplish- 
ments from  the  other  Ottoman  princes,  had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that 
violent  and  haughty  race.  He  was  jealous  of  his  authority,  sudden  as  wdl  as 
furious  in  his  anger,  and  susceptible  of  all  that  rage  and  love  which  reigns 
in  the  East  and  often  produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.    Hia 
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favourite  mistress  was  &  Gircusiaii  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a 
son  called  Mustapba,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birthright  and  his  merit, 
he  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  crown.  Kozalana,  a  Russian  captive,  soon 
supplanted  the  Circassian,  and  cained  the  sultan's  heart  Having  the  address 
to  retain  the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love 
without  any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which  she  Drought  him  several  sons 
and  one  daughter.  All  the  happines&  however,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unbounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  whom  one-half  of  the 
world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual  reflections  on  Mus- 
tapha's  aceession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  oi  her  sons,  who  she 
foresaw  would  be  imntediately  sacrificed,  according  to  the  barbarous  jealousy 
of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor.  By  dwelling  continually 
on  this  melancholy  ideik  she  came  gradually  to  view  Mustapha  as  the  enemjr 
of  her  children,  and  to  nate  him  with  more  than  a  stepmoUier's  ill  will  This 
prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction,  in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own 
sons  the  throne  which  was  destined  for  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  am- 
bition to  attempt  such  a  high  enterprise,  or  the  arts  reouisite  for  carrving  it 
mto  execution.  Having  prevailed  on  the  sultan  to  dve  ner  only  daughter  in 
mairiage  to  Rustan,  the  grand  viziirT,  she  disclosed  her  scheme  to  that  crafty 
minister,  who,  perceiving  that  it  wAt  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her. 
readily  promised  his  assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  royal 
line  to  which  he  was  now  so  nearly  allied. 

As  soon  as  Roxalana  had  concerted  h^r  measures  with  this  able  confidant, 
she  began  to  affect  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to  which 
Bolyman  was  supersUtiousiy  attached,  and  nroposed  to  found  and  endow  a 
royal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense^  but  aeemed  by  the  Turks  meritorious 
in  the  highest  decree.  The  mnfti,  whom  she  consulted,  approved  much  of  her 
pious  intention,  but,  having  been  gained  and  instructed  oy  Rustan,  told  her 
tliat  she,  being  a  slave,  could  derive  no  benefit  herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for 
all  the  merit  of  it  would  accrue  to  Solyman,  the  master  whose  property  she 
was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into 
the  deepest  melancholy,  as  if  she  had  been  disgusted  with  .life  and  all  its 
enjoyments.  Solyman,  who  was  absent  with  the  army,  being  informed  of 
this  dejection  of  mind  and  of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all 
the  sohdtude  of  a  lover  to  remove  it,  and,  bv  writing  under  his  hand,  declared 
her  a  free  woman.  Roxalana,  having  gainea  this  pomt  proceeded  to  build  the 
mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual  gayety  of  spirit.  But  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
seia^lio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she,  seemingly  with  deep  regret, 
but  in  ibe  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  eunuch,  aeclaring 
that  what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave  became  a  crime  as  she  was 
now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  the  sultan  or  herself 
in  the  guilt  that  must  be  omtracted  by  such  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of 
their  prophet.  Solyman,  whose  passion  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  afl'ected 
delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  and  inflamed,  had  i-ecourse  imme- 
diatelv  to  the  mufti  for  his  direction.  He  replied,  i^eeablv  to  the  Koran,  that 
Roxafana's  scruples  were  well  founded,  but  added  artfully,  in  words  which 
Rustan  had  taught  him  to  use,  that  it  was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove 
these  difliculties,  by  espousing  her  as  his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch 
cloited  eagerly  with  the  proposal,  and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Mahometan  ritual ;  though,  bv  so  doing,  he  disr^arded  a  maxim 
of  policy  which  the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since 
Bajazet  I.  to  consider  as  inviolable.    From  his  time  none  of  the  Turkish 
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monarchs  hixd  married,  becaase,  when  he  was  vaaquished  and  taken  prisoner 
br  Tamerlane,  his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence  b^  tlie 
Tartars.  That  no  similar  calamity  might  again  subject  the  Ottoman  mmily 
to  the  same  disgrace,  the  sultans  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves,  who^e 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  the  more  it  convinced  Roxalana  of 
the  unbounded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  sultan's  heart,  and 
emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope  of  success,  the  scheme  that  she 
had  formed  in  order  to  destroy  Mustapha.  This  young  prince,  having  been 
intrusted  by  his  fother,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  sultans  in  that  ag& 
with  the  government  of  several  different  provinces,  was  at  that  time  invested 
with  the  administration  in  Diarbequir,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia^  which  Soly- 
man  had  wrested  from  the  Persians  and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  these 
different  commands,  Mustapha  had  conducted  himself  with  such  cautious  pni- 
dence  as  could  give  no  ottence  to  liis  father,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
governed  with  so  much  moderation  as  well  as  justice,  and  displayed  such  valour 
and  generosity,  as  rendered  him  equally  the  favourite  of  the  people  and  the 
darling  of  the  soldiery. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  his  charge  that  could  impair 
the  high  opinion  which  his  father  entertained  of  him.  Roxalana's  malevolence 
was  more  refined ;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  him,  and  made  use  of  these 
as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  often  mentioned,  in  Solyman's  presence, 
the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son  ;  she  celebrated  his  courage,  liis  liberality,  his 
popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exag^rated  praise.  As  soon  as  she  perceived 
that  the  sultan  heard  these  encomiums,  which  were  often  repeated,  with 
uneasiness,  that  suspicion  of  his  son  began  to  mingle  itself  with  his  former 
esteem,  and  that  by  de^^rees  he  came  to  view  him  with  jealousy  and  fear,  she 
introduced^  as  by  accident,  some  discourse  concerning  the  rebellion  oi  his 
father,  Sehm,  agamst  Bajazet,  his  grandfather :  she  took  notice  of  the  braveiy 
of  the  veteran  troops  under  Mustapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Diarbequir  to  the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemv. 
By  these  arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness  was  gradually 
extinguished,  and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  sultan  as 
gave  all  Roxalana's  malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  only  of  probability  but 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted  hatred. 
He  appointed  spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and  actions ;  he  watched 
and  stood  on  his  suard  a£;ainst  him,  as  his  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Having  thus  aJienatea  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapha,  Roxalana  ven- 
tured upon  another  step.  8he  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  sons  the 
liberty  of  appearin|r  at  court,  hoping  that  by  saining  access  to  their  father 
they  might,  oy  their  good  qualities  and  dutmiT  deportment^  insinuate  them- 
selves into  tliat  place  in  his  affections  which  Mustapha  had  formerly  held ; 
and,  though  what  she  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman 
family  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  monarch  granted  her  request  To  all  these 
female  intrigues  Rustan  added  an  artifice  still  more  subtle,  which  completed 
the  sultan's  delusion  and  heightened  his  jealousj  and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the 
bashas  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbiequir^  instructing  them  to  send  him 
regular  intelligence  of  Mustai)ha'8  proceedings  in  his  government,  and  to  each 
of  them  he  gave  a  private  hint,  nowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal  for  their 
interest  that  nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive 
favourable  accounts  of  a  son  whom  he  clestined  to  sustain  the  glory  of  tiie 
Ottoman  name.  The  bashas,  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  ea^er 
to  pay  court  to  their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  Med  their  letters  with 
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rtndied  bnt  fatal  panegyrics  of  Mustapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy 
to  succeed  such  an  illustrioos  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which  mi^ht 
enable  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letters  were  in- 
dustriously shown  to  Sol^man  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known  that  they 
would  make  the  deepest  impression.  Every  expression  in  recommendation  of 
his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspectea  his  principal  ofiicers  of  being 
ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  pnnce  whom  they  were  so 
fond  of  praising;  and,  fancving  that  he  saw  them  already  assaulting  his 
throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined,  while  it  was  yet  m  his  power,  to 
anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  his  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  against 
Persia,  he  ordered  Itustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  inconsistent  with 
his  own  safety.  But  that  crafty  minister  did  not  choose  to  be  loaded  with  the 
odium  of  havmg  executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Syria  he 
wrote  to  Solyman  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as  called  for  his  immediate 
presence ;  tmit  the  camp  was  full  of  Mustapha's  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  comipted ;  that  the  affections  of  all  leaned  towards  him ;  that 
be  had  discovered  a  negotiation  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of 
Persia  in  order  to  marry  Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daughters ;  that  he  already 
felt  his  own  talents  as  well  as  authority  to  he  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
such  an  arduous  coniuncture ;  that  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern 
what  resolution  should  be  taken  in  those  circumstances,  and  power  to  cany 
that  resolution  into  execution. 

This  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  sophi  Roxalana  and  Rustan 
had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calumnies.  It 
operated  with  the  violence  which  they  expected  from  Solvman's  inveterate 
abhorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  him  into  the  wildest  transports  of 
rage.  He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thither  with  all  the  pre- 
cipitation and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  soon  as  he  joined  his 
army  near  Aleppo  and  had  concerted  measures  with  Rustan,  he  sent  a  chiaus, 
or  messenger  ojf  the  court,  to  his  son,  requiring  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
his  presence.  Mustapha,  though  no  stranger  to  his  stepmother's  machina- 
tions, or  to  Rustan's  malice,  or  to  his  Other's  violent  temper,  yet,  relying  on 
his  own  innocence,  and  hopinj^  to  discredit  the  accusations  of  nis  enemies  by 
the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  followed  the  messenger  without  delay  to 
Aleppo.  The  moment  he  arrived  in  the  camp,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
sultan's  tent  As  he  entered  it,  he  observed  nothing  that  could  give  him  any 
alarm ;  no  additional  crowd  of  attendants,  no  body  of  armed  guards,  but 
the  same  order  and  silence  which  always  reign  in  the  sultan's  apartments. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  si^ht  of  whom 
•Mustapha,  knowing  what  was  his  doom,  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lo.  my 
death  f"  and  attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  nim ; 
he  resisted  and  struggled,  demanding  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the 
niltan ;  and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from 
the  soldiers  if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  him  with  such  extra- 
ordinary strength  that  for  some  time  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  execu- 
tioners. Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noise 
which  the  struggle  occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  delay  of  his  revenge,  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  Mustapha's  escaping,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and,  thrusting  in  his  head,  darted  a  fierce 
look  towards  the  mutes,  and,  with  wild  and  threatening  gestures,  seemed  to 
ooi^emn  their  sloth  and  timidity.  At  sight  of  his  fathers  furious  and  unre- 
5  2  1, 
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lenting  counteoanoe,  Mustapha's  strength  failed  and  hk  courage  forsook  him  i 
the  mutes  fastened  the  bowstring  about  his  neck,  and  in  a  moment  put  an 
end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  body  was  eiposed  before  the  sultan's  tent  The  soldiers  gathered 
round  it,  and,  contemplating  that  mournful  object  with  astonishxuent  and 
sorrow  aud  indispiation,  were  ready, If  a  leader  had  not  been  wanting,  to  have 
broke  out  into  tne  wildest  excesses  of  rage.  After  giving  vent  to  the  first  ex- 
pressions of  their  erief,  they  retired  each  man  to  his  ten^  and,  shutting  them- 
selves up,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of  their  favourite ;  nor  was  there 
one  of  them  who  tasted  food,  or  even  water,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
Kext  uiorning  the  same  solitude  and  silence  reigned  in  the  camp  ;  and  8oIy- 
man,  being  anaid  that  some  dreadful  storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  m 
order  to  appease  the  enraged  soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seals,  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  camj),  and  raised  Achniet,  a  gallant  otticer,  much  beloved  iii 
the  army,  to  the  dignitv  of  vizier.  This  change,  however,  was  made  in  concert 
with  Rustan  himself,  that  crafty  minister  suggesting  it  as  the  only  expedient 
which  could  save  himself  or  his  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the 
resentment  of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  MustJ4;>ha  to  be 
forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Rustan  re- 
instated in  the  ottice  of  vizier.  Together  with  his  former  power,  he  reassumed 
the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  he  had  concerted  with 
Roxalana ;  and,  as  they  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom  Mustapha  had 
left  mi^ht  grow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  thev  redoubled  their  activity,  and,  hj 
employing  the  same  arts  s^ainst  him  which  they  had  practised  against  his 
fatuer,  they  inspired  Solyman  with  the  same  fears,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  that  young,  innocent  prince.  These  orders 
were  executed  with  baroarous  zeal  by  a  eunuch,  who  was  despatched  to  Burso, 
the  place  where  the  prince  resided ;  and  no  rival  was  left  to  dispute  the  Otto- 
man throne  with  the  sons  of  Roxalana." 

Such  tramcal  scenes,  productive  of  so  deep  distress,  seldom  occur  but  in  the 
history  of  Uie  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
seems  to  give  every  motion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the  absolute 
power  of  sovereignn  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  ^Ufy  all  their  passions 
without  control.  While  this  interesting  transaction  m  tbe  court  of  Solyman 
engaged  his  whole  attention,  Charles  was  pursuing,  with  the  utmost  ardour, « 
new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family.  About  tnis  time  Edward  VL  of  Eng- 
land, after  a  short  reign .  in  which  he  displayed  such  virtues  as  tilled  his  subjects 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  being  happy  under  nis  government  and  made  them  bear 
with  patience  all  that  they  suffered  from  the  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  during  his 
minority,  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  which  threatened  his  life. 
The  emperor  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  than  his  ambition,  always 
attentive  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  acouiring  an  increase  of  power  or  of 
territories  to  his  son,  suggested  the  thou^nt  of  adding  Ensland  to  his  other 
kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  Princess  Mary,  the  heir  of 
Edward's  crown.  Being  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was  then  in 
Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her  thirtv-eighth  year  and 
eleven  years  older  than  himself,'*  Charles  determined,  notwithstanding  his  own 
age  and  infirmities,  to  make  oif'er  of  himself  as  a  husband  to  his  cousin. 

But,  though  Mary  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute  of  every 
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chaim  either  of  person  or  mannerB  that  could  win  afifection  or  command  esteon, 
Philip  without  hesitation  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed  match  b]r  his  father, 
and  was  willing,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  of  princes,  to  sacnfice  his  in- 
dination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  scheme,  the 
emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
faciJitate  it  Upon  Edward's  demise,  miry  mounted  the  throne  of  England ; 
the  pretensions  ol  the  Lad^  Jane  Qray  proving  as  unfortunate  as  they  were 
ill  founded.'*  Charles  sent  immediately  a  pompous  embassy  to  Loudon  to  con- 
mtnlate  Mary  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with 
his  son.  The  queen,  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  marrving  the  heir  of  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  fond  of  uniting:  more  closdy  with  her  mother's 
mmily,  to  which  she  had  oeen  always  warmly  attached,  and  eager  to  secure 
the  powoful  aid  which  she  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying  on  her 
favourite  scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romish  rehgion  in  England,  listened 
in  the  most  favourable  manner  to  the  proposal  Among  her  subjects  it  met 
with  a  very  different  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  known,  contended  for  all 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded  the 
measure  even  of  Spanish  bif^otry :  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous  partisans  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were  far  from  being 
acceptable  to  the  English,  who^  having  several  times  seen  their  throne  occupied 
by  persons  who  were  bom  subjects,  had  become  accustomed  to  an  uncere- 
monious and  familiar  intercourse  witn  their  sovereigns.  They  could  not  think, 
without  the  utmost  uneasiness  of  admitting  a  foreign  prince  to  that  influence 
in  their  councils  which  the  husband  of  their  queen  would  naturally  possess. 
They  dreaded,  both  from  Philip's  overbearing  temper  and  from  the  maxims  of. 
the  Spanish  monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would  infuse  ideas  into 
the  <)ueen's  mind  dangerous  to  the  Uberties  of  tlie  nation,  and  woukl  introduce 
foreign  troops  and  money  into  the  kingdom  to  assist  her  in  any  attempt 
against  them. 

Full  of  these  apprehensions,  the  House  of  Commons,  though  in  that  age 
extremely  obsequious  to  the  will  of  their  monarchs,  presented  a  warm  address 
against  tne  Spanish  match  ;  many  pamphlets  were  published,  representing  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  and  describing  Philip's 
bigotry  and  arrogieuice  in  the  most  odious  colours.  But  Mary,  inflexible  in  all 
her  resolutions,  paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  commons  or  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  The  emperor  having  secured,  by  various  arts,  the 
ministers  whom  she  trusted  most,  they  approved  warmly  of  the  match,  and. 
large  sums  were  remitted  by  him  in  order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  council 
Ctoiinid  Pole,  whom  the  pope,  immediately  upon  Mary's  accession,  had  de : 
spatched  as  his  legate  into  Ensland,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to 
tne  see  of  Rome,  was  detained,  by  the  emperor's  command,  at  Dillinghen,  m 
Germany,  lest  by  his  presence  he  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions  and  employ 
his  interest  in  favour  of  his  kinsman,  Courtnay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  whom  the 
English  ardently  wished  their  sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband.** 

As  the  ne^tiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was  carried  forward  with  the 
ffreateet  rapidity,  the  emperor  agreeing  without  hesitation  to  every  article  in 
fovour  of  England  which  Mary's  ministers  either  represented  as  necessary  to 
soothe  the  people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was  suggested  by 
their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master.  The  chief  articles  were,  that 
Philip,  during  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Engttud,  but  the  entire  administration  of  afiairs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal 
of  lul  revenues,  oflices,  and  benefices,  should  remain  with  the  queen ;  that  the 
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bein  of  the  marriage  should,  together  with  the  crown  of  England,  inherit  the 
duchj  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  that  if  Prince  Charles,  Philiu'ti 
only  son  by  a  former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  by  the 
Queen,  whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and  all 
tne  emperor's  hcreiitary  dominions^  that  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  Philip  should  swear  solemnly  that  he  would  retain  no  domestic  who 
was  not  a  subject  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreigners  into  the  king- 
dom that  he  might  give  umbrage  to  the  English;  that  ne  would  make  ho 
alteration  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  England ;  that  he  would  not  carry  the 

Sueen,  or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  that 
the  queen  should  die  before  him  without  issued  he  would  immediately  leave 
the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of  administration 
whatever ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  marriaj^e  England  should  not  be  engaged 
in  any  war  subsistinjr  between  France  ana  Spain ;  and  that  the  alEance 
between  France  and  England  should  remain  in  full  force.** 

But  this  treaty,  though  both  the  emperor  and  Mary^  ministers  employed 
their  utmost  address  in  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  from 
quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  words  and  promises  were  a 
leeble  security  a^inst  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who.  as  soon 
as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advantages  which  the  queen's  nusband 
must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the  articles  which  either 
limited  his  autnority  or  obstructed  his  schemes.  They  were  convinced  that 
the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  the  present  treaty  were  to  England,  the 
more  Philip  would  be  tempted  to  violate  them.  They  dreaded  that  England, 
like  Naj)!^  Milan,  and  the  other  countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel 
the  dominion  of  that  crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  constrained, 
as  they  had  been,  to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no 
interest  and  from  which  it  could  derive  no  advantage.  Theee  sentiments  pre- 
vailed so  generally  that  ever^  part  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  discontent 
at  the  match  and  with  indignation  against  the  advisers  of  it  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of  good  intentions  towards  the  public, 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  armsp  in  order 
to  save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  resorted,  m  a  short 
time,  to  his  standard ;  he  marched  to  London  with  such  rapidity,  and  the 
queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  aspect  ot  affiurs  was 
extremely  threatening;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
malecon  rents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents  equal  in  any  degree  to  the  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprise,  the  insurrection  must  have  proved  fatal  to  Mary's  power. 
But  all  W:^at's  measures  were  concerted  with  so  uttle  prudence  and  executed 
with  such  irresolution  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook  him  ;  the  rest  were 
disi>ersed  bv  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  without 
having  maae  an^  effort  worthy  of  the  cause  that  he  had  undertaken  or  suitable 
to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  it.  He  sutiiered  the  punishment  due 
to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.  Tne  queen's  authority  was  confirmed  and  in- 
creased by  her  success  in  defeating  this  inconsiderate  attempt  to  abridge  it 
The  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whose  title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  mieen,  was,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  innooenc& 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  observed 
with  the  most  jealous  attention.  The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the 
parliament 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  celebrated  his  nuptials 
with  great  solemnity ;  and,  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natural  severity 
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snd  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  |)opuIar  manners,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  English  nobilitv  by  his  extraordinary  liberality.  Lest 
that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  the  government  of  tiie 
kinedom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a  bcMy  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  readiness  to  embark  for  England  and  to 
support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  bv  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  Mary  pursued  the  scheme 
of  extirpating  the  Protestant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with  the  most 
precinitant  zeaL  The  laws  of  Edward  YL  in  favour  of  the  Biisformation  were 
repealed ;  the  Protestant  clergy  ejected ;  aU  the  forms  and  rites  of  the  popish 
worship  were  re-established ;  the  nation  was  solemnly  absolved  from  the  guilt 
which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period  of  its  apostasy,  and  was  publicly  re- 
conciled to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who,  immediately  after  the 
queen's  marriage,  was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  to  England  and  to 
exercise  his  legatine  functions  with  the  most  ample  power.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  overturned  the  Protestant  Church,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient 
system  on  its  ruins,  Mary  insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the 
same  mode  of  worship  which  she  preferred,  should  profess  their  faith  in  the 
same  creed  which  she  nad  approved,  and  abjure  everv  practice  or  opinion  that 
was  deemed  repuji^ant  to  either  of  them.  Powers  altogether  unknown  in  the 
English  constitution  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than 
inquisitorial  severity.  The  prospect  of  dan^r,  however,  did  not  intimidate 
the  principal  teachers  of  the  Protestant  doctrmes,  who  believed  that  they  were 
jContendina;  for  truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  condemned  to  that  cruel  death 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  reserved  for  its  enemies.  This  shocking  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  with  that  barbarity  which  the  rancour  of  false  zeal  ^one 
can  inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity  to  no  people  in 
Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their  public  executions,  beheld 
with  astonishment  and  horror  persons  who  had  fllled  the  most  respectable 
stations  in  the  Church,  and  who  were  venerable  on  account  of  their  age,  their 
piety,  and  their  literature,  condemned  to  endure  torments  to  which  their  laws 
did  not  subject  even  the  most  atrocious  criminals. 

This  extreme  rigour  did  not  accomplish  the  end  at  which  Mary  aimed.  The 
patience  and  fortitude  with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  Reformation  sub- 
mitted to  their  sufferings,  the  heroic  contempt  of  death  expressed  by  persons 
of  every  rank  and  age  and  sex,  confirmed  many  more  in  the  Protestant  faith 
than  the  threats  of  their  enraged  prosecutors  could  frighten  into  apostasy. 
The  business  of  such  as  were  intrusted  with  trying  heretics  multiplied  con- 
tinually, and  appeared  to  be  as  endless  as  it  was  odioua  The  queen's  ablest 
ministers  became  sensible  how  impolitic,  as  well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate 
the  people  bjr  the  frequent  spectacle  of  public  executions,  which  they  detested 
a^  no  less  unjust  than  cruel.  Even  Philip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her 
having  run  to  an  excess  of  rigour  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  part  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for  moderation  and 
lenity." 

But.  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  insatiate  himself  with  the  English, 
they  discovered  a  constant  jealousy  and  distrust  of  ail  his  intentions ;  and 
when  some  members,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the 
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queen's  father-in-law,  in  his  war  a^inst  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the  parliament 
should  ffive  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be  publicly  crowned  as  the  queen's 
husbano,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  mstantlj  withdrawn.** 

The  kinff  of  France  had  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  negotiation 
in  England  with  nmch  uneasiness.  The  great  accession  of  territories  as  well 
as  reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  queen  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom  was  obvious  and  formidable.  He  easily 
foresaw  that  the  English,  notwithstanding  all  their  fears  and  precautions, 
would  soon  be  drawn  m  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels  on  the  Continent,  and  be 
compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  emperor's  ambitious  schemes.  For 
this  reason,  Henry  had  given  it  in  charge  to  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
London  to  employ  all  his  address  in  order  to  defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of 
marriage:  ana,  as  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  prince  of  the  blood  in 
France  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as  a  husband,  he  instnicted  him 
to  co-operate  with  such  of  the  English  as  wished  their  sovereign  to  marry  one 
of  her  own  subjects.  But,  the  queen's  ardour  and  precipitation  in  closing 
with  the  first  overtures  in  favour  of  Philip  having  rendered  all  his  endeavours 
ineffectual,  Henry  was  so  far  from  thinking  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the 
Enelish  malecontents,  though  earnestly  solicited  by  Wyat  and  their  other 
leaders,  who  tempted  him  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of  great 
advantage  to  France,  that  he  commanded  his  ambassador  to  cong;Tatu1ate  the 
queen  in  the  warmest  terms  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Heniy  dreaded  so  much  the 
.consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  emperor 
had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he  determined  to  carry  on  his  military  operations, 
both  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary  vigour,  in  order 
that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable  feace  before  his 
daughter-in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  subjects  to  a  war  on  the 
Continent  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  emperor  either  with  money  or 
troops.  For  this  purpose,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  have 
a  numerous  army  each  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and, 
while  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  country  of  Artois,  the  main  body, 
under  the  Constable  Montmorency,  advanced  towards  the  provinces  of  Liege 
and  Hainaitlt  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  of  Mariemburg,  a  town  which  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  fortified  at  great 
expense ;  but,  heme  destitute  of  a  snflficient  garrison,  it  surrendered  in  six 
days.  Henry,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and,  investing  Bou vines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a  short  resistance.  With 
equal  facility  lie  became  master  of  Dinant,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  bent 
his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois.  The  large  sums  which  the 
emperor  had  remitted  into  England  had  so  exhausted  his  treasury  as  to  render 
his  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower  and  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He 
had  no  body  of  troops  to  make  head  against  the  French  at  their  first  entrance 
into  his  territories  ;  and  though  he  drew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  country 
in  the  utmost  hiury,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of 
Savoy,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number. 
The  prince  of  Savoy,  howeverj  by  his  activity  ana  good  conduct  made  up  for 
his  want  of  troops.  By  watching  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distance, 
and  by  choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either  to 
form  any  siege  of  consequence  or  to  attack  him.    Want  of  subsistence  soon 
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obfiged  tbem  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  frontiers,  after  having  burnt  all 
the  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  countiy  through  which  they 
marched  with  a  cnielty  and  license  more  becoming  a  body  of  light  troops  than 
a  royal  army  ied  by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Heiiryf  tliat  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations  as  well  as  sanguine  hopes  with 
which  he  had  opened  the  camj^ign,  invested  Renti,  a  place  deemed  in  that 
age  of  great  importance,  as  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois  and  the 
Boulonnois  it  covered  the  former  province  and  protected  the  parties  which 
made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The  town,  which  was  strongly  fortitied  and 
provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but,  being 
marmly  pressed  by  a  powerful  army,  it  must  soon  have  yielded.  The  emperor, 
who  at  tnat  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the  ^out,  was  so  solioi- 
tons  to  save  it  that,  although  he  could  bear  no  other  motion  but  that  of  a, 
litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which,  having' 
received  several  reinforcements,  was  now  strong  enough  to  approach  the 
enemy.  The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate  of  Rent!  by  a  battlcL  and 
expected  it  from  the  emperors  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but  Charles  avoiaed  a 
general  action  with  sreat  industry,  and.  as  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  save 
the  town,  he  hopea  to  locomplish  tnat  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
conseqnences  of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  event 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  a  dispute  about  a  post  which  both 
annies  endeavoured  to  seize  brought  on  an  engagement  which  proved  almost 
general.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  the  wing  of  the  French  which 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  comoat,  displayed  valour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the 
defender  of  Metz ;  the  imperialists,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  repulsed ; 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  post  in  dispute ;  and  if  the  constable, 
either  from  his  natural  caution  and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support 
a  rival  whom  he  hated,  had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  second 
the  impression  Trhich  Quise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been 
complete.  The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained, 
continued  in  the  same  camp ;  and  the  French,  beinc:  straitened  for  provisions, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army, 
quitted  their  intrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy  to 
approach,  rather  than  shunning  an  engagement. 

But  Charles,  liaving  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to  march  off  unmolested. 
As  soon  as  his  troops  entered  their  own  country,  Henry  threw  garrisons  into 
the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  army.  This  en  counted  the 
imperialists  to  push  forward  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  ricardy, 
and  by  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  they  endeavoured  to 
revenge  themselves  for  the  ravages  which  the  French  had  committed  in 
Hainault  and  Artois.'*  But,  as  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  any  place  of  im- 
portance, they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy  had  done  by  this  cruel 
and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessful  in  Italy.  The  footing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Siena  occasioned  much  uneasiness  to  Casroo 
de'  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprising  of  all  the  Italian  princes. 
He  dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  people,  to  whom  all  who  favoured 
the  ancient  republican  government  in  Florence  would  have  recourse,  as  to 
their  natural  protectors,  against  the  absolute  authority  which  the  emperor 
bad  enabled  him  to  usurp ;  he  knew  how  odious  he  was  to  the  French,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  party,  and  he  foresaw  that  if  they 
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irere  permitted  to  gather  strength  in  Siena,  ToscaDjr  would  soon  fed  the 
effects  of  their  resentment.  For  these  reasons,  he  wished  with  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  the  Sienese  before  they  bad 
time  to  establish  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  country  or  to  reodve  such 
reinforcements  from  France  as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them.  As 
this,  however,  was  properly  the  emperor's  business,  who  was  called  by  his 
interest  as  well  as  honour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  intruders  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the 
enterprise  on  him,  and  on  that  account  had  given  no  assistance,  during 
the  former  campaign,  but  by  advancing  some  simdl  sums  of  money  towards 
the  payment  of  the  imperial  troops. 

But,  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed  all  the  emperor^s  attention, 
and  his  remittances  into  England  had  drained  his  treasury,  it  was  obvious 
that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely  feeble ;  and  Cosmo  plainlir 
perceived  that  if  he  himself  did  not  take  part  openly  in  the  war,  and  act  witn 
vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  anjr  annoyance.  As  his  situation 
rendered  this  resolution  necessary  and  unavoidable,  his  next  care  was  to 
execute  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  derive  from  it  some  other  advan- 
tage besides  that  of  driving  the  French  out  of  his  neighbourhood.  With  this 
view,  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Charles  offering  to  declare  war  against  Franoe. 
and  to  reduce  Siena  at  his  own  charges,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  repaid 
whatever  he  might  expend  in  the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retain  all 
his  conquests  until  his  demands  were  fully  satisfied.  Charles,  to  whom  at  this 
juncture  the  war  against  Siena  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  neither 
expedient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with  proper  vigour, 
closed  ffladly  with  this  overture ;  and  Cosmo,  well  acouainted  with  the  low 
state  of  the  imperial  finances,  flattered  himself  that  tne  emperor,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  suffer  him  to  keep  quiet  possession  of 
whatever  places  he  should  conquer." 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  peat  preparations  for  war.  and,  as  the  French 
king  had  turned  the  strength  or  his  arms  against  the  Netherlands,  he  did  not 
despair  of  assembling  such  a  body  of  men  as  would  prove  mpro  than  a  sufHcient 
match  for  any  force  which  Henry  could  bring  into  the  field  in  Italy.  He 
endeavoured,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  holy  see,  or  at  least  to  secure  his  remaining  neutral.  He 
attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of  Orsini,  whose  family  had  been  long  attached  to 
the  French  party,  from  his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  on  nim  another 
of  his  daughters ;  and,  what  was  of  greater  consequence  than  either  of  tliese,  he 
engaged  .n>hn  James  Medecino,  marquis  of  Mari^nano^  to  taJce  the  command 
of  nis  army.**  This  officer,  from  a  very  low  condition  in  life,  had  raised  him> 
self,  through  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  hijo^h  command,  and  had  displayed 
talents  and  acquired  reputation  in  war  which  entitled  nim  to  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  generals  in  that  martial  age.  Having  attained  a 
station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  birth,  he  laboured,  with  a  fond 
solicitude,  to  conceal  his  original  obscurity,  by  giving  out  that  he  was  descended 
of  the  family  of  Medid,  to  which  honour  the  casual  resemblance  of  his  name 
was  his  only  pretension.  Cosmo,  happy  that  he  could  gratify  him  at  such  an 
easy  rate,  flattered  his  vanity  in  this  point,  acknowledged  him  as  a  relation, 
ana  permitted  him  to  assume  the  arms  of  his  family.  Medecino,  eager  to 
serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which  he  now  considered  himself  as  a  branch, 
applied  with  wonderful  zeal  and  assiduity  to  raise  troops ;  and  as,  during  his 
long  service,  he  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  leaoers  of  those  mercenaiy 
"  Adrianl.  iKorU  ds'  suol  Tempi,  toL  i.  p.  66a.  *■  Ibldn  p.  663 
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bands  which  fonned  the  strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most 
eminent  of  them  to  follow  Cosmas  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  geneml  and  the  formidable  army  which  he  had  assembled, 
the  kin^  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who 
had  resided  long  in  FiaiMie  as  an  exile,  and  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  high 
reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Strozzi. 
who  in  the  year  1537  had  concurred  with  such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  expel 
the  family  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re-establish  tne  ancient 
republican  form  of  government,  and  who  had  perished  in  the  undertaking. 
The  son  inherited  the  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  the  same 
enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  which  had  animated  his  father, 
whose  death  he  was  impatient  to  revenga  Henry  ilattei^  himself  that  his 
army  would  make  rapia  progress  under  a  general  whose  zeal  to  promote  his 
interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful  passions,  especially  as  he 
had  allotted  him  for  the  scene  of  action  his  native  country,  in  which  he  had 
many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his  operations. 

But  how  spNBCious  soever  the  motives  might  appear  which  induced  Henry  to 
make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  in  Italy.  Cosmo,  as 
soon  as  he  heara  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  family  was  appointed  to  take  the 
command  in  Tuscany,  concluded  that  the  king  of  France  aimed  at  something 
more  than  the  protection  of  the  Sienese,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  making 
extraordinary  efforts  not  merely  to  reduce  Siena  but  to  save  himself  from 
destruction."  At  the  same  time,  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire 
direction  of  the  French  affairs  in  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival 
in  power,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  his  acauiring  any  increase  of  authority  from 
success,  he  was  extremely  remiss  in  supplying  nim  either  with  money  to  pay 
his  troops  or  with  provisions  to  support  them.  Strozzi  himself,  blinded  by  his 
resentment  against  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operations  with  the  impetuosity 
of  revenge,  rather  than  with  the  caution  ana  prudence  becoming  a  great 
general. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in.  the  territory  of  Florence 
with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Medecino,  in  order  to  check  his  progress,  to  with- 
draw the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Siena,  which  he  had  invested  before 
Strozzi  s  arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole  burden  of  military 
operations,  the  expense  of  which  must  soon  have  exhausted  his  revenues,  as 
neither  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor  of  Milan  was  in  condition  to  afford 
him  any  effectual  aid,  and  as  the  troops  which  Medecino  had  left  in  the  camp 
before  Siena  could  attempt  nothing  against  it  during  his  absence,  it  was 
Strozzi's  business  to  have  protracted  the  war  and  to  have  transferred  the  seat 
of  it  into  the  territories  oi  Florence ;  but  the  hope  of  ruining  his  enemy  by 
one  decisive  blow  precipitated  him  into  a  general  engagement,  not  far  from 
Marciano.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  a  body  of  Italian 
cavalry,  in  which  Strozzi  placed  great  confidence,  having  fled  without  making 
any  resistance,  either  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  officers  who 
commanded  it,  his  infantry  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's 
troops.  Encouraged,  however,  by  Strozzi's  presence  and  example,  who.  after 
receiving  a  dangerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalry,  placea  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  great 
firmness,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
those  gallant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn  in  pieoes 
by  a  oattery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the 
*-  I'ecci.  Memorie  di  Sieiu*  voL  It.  p.  103,  etc. 
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Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flank&  and  a  general  rout  ensued. 
Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  fatal  conse- 
quences  of  bis  own  rashness,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape 
with  a  handful  of  men.** 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  si^  of  8iena  with  his  victorious 
forces,  and,  as  Strozzi  could  not,  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity,  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  re^ilar  army,  he  had  leisure  to 
carry  on  his  approaches  ajgamst  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Sieneee,  insteaa  of  sinking  into  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of  their 
only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty  alone  can 
inspire.  This  generous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by  Monluc,  Avho  com- 
manded the  French  garrison  in  the  towiu  The  active  and  enterprising  coiira^ 
which  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions  had  procured  him  this  command ; 
and,  as  he  had  ambition  which  aspired  at  the  highest  military  dignities,  without 
any  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what  he  could  derive  from  merit,  ne  deter- 
mined to  distinguish  his  defence  of  8iena  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour 
and  perseverance.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations with  unwearied  Industrv ;  he  trained  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  accustomed  them  to  go  through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  service  in 
common  with  the  soldiers  ;  and,  as  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guarding 
all  the  avenues  to  the  city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  the  magazines  with 
the  most  parsimonious  economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
citizens,  to  restrict  tliemselves  to  a  very  moderate  daily  allowance  for  their 
subsistence.  Medecino,  though  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to  storm 
the  town  by  open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was 
received  each  time  witn  so  much  spirit  and  repulsed  with  such  loss  as  dis- 
couraged him  from  repeating  the  attempt  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing 
the  town  but  by  famine. 

With  this  view,  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  great  care,  occupied  all  the 
posts  of  strength  round  the  place,  and,  having  entirely  cut  off  the  besieged 
irom  any  commtmication  with  the  adjacent  country,  he  waited  patiently  until 
necessity  should  compel  them  to  open  their  gates.  But  their  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseries  of 
famine.  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  soldiers  to  vie 
with  them  in  patience  and  abstinence ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  with- 
stood a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  hoi-ses,  dogs,  and 
other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  almast  to  their  la^t  morsel  of 
bread,  that  they  proposed  a  capitulation.  Even  then  they  demanded 
honourable  terms;  and  as  Cosmo,  though  no  stranger  to  the  exti-einity  of 
their  condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to  venture  upon 
some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  conditions  more  favour- 
able than  thev  could  have  expected. 

The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor's  name,  who  engaged  to  take  the 
republic  of  Siena  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  he  promised  to  main- 
tain the  ancient  liberties  of  tne  city,  to  allow  the  magistrates  the  full  exercise 
of  their  former  authority,  to  secure  the  citizens  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  privileges  and  property ;  he  ^nted  an  ample  and  unlimited  pardon 
to  all  who  liad  Dome  arms  against  him ;  he  reserved  to  himself  the  n^ht  of 
placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  engaged  not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without 
the  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and  his  French  garrison  were  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

"*  F^ccl,  Memorie  dl  SieiM,  toI.  iv.  p.  IftT. 
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^Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitalation,  as  far  as  depended  on  him, 
with  great  exactness.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  onered  to  the  in- 
hahitanto,  and  the  French  garrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
their  spirit  and  bravery.  But  many  of  the  citizens,  saspecting,  from  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  they  had  obtained  snch  favourable  con- 
ditions, that  the  emperor,  as  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  fifst  opportunity  of 
violating  tbeni,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liberty  which  depended 
on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  accompanied 
the  French  to  Monte- Alcina,  Porto  Eroole^  and  other  small  towns  in  the 
territory  of  the  republia  They  established  in  Monte- Alcino  the  same  model 
of  government  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at  Siena,  and,  appointing 
magistrates  with  the  same  titles  and  jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this 
image  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Sienese  concerning  the  fate  of  their  country  were  not 
imaginary,  or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town  than  Cosmo, 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the  magis- 
trates  who  were  in  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  nis  own  interests, 
but  commanded  all  tbe  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons  whom  he 
appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from  necessity, 
though  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed  to  liberty 
feel  in  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not  yield  the  same 
tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  rather  than 
degrade  themselves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  by 
surrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen  at  Monte- Alcino,  and  chose 
to  endure  all  the  hardships  and  encounter  all  the  dangers  which  they  had 
reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station  where  they  had  fixed  the  seat  of  their 
republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himseTf  secure  while  such  numbers  of  implacable  and 
desperate  enemies  were  settled  in  his  neighbourhood  and  retained  anv  degree 
of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places  of  letreal^ 
before  they  had  time  to  recmit  their  strength  and  spirits  after  the  many 
calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  him,  though  his  army 
was  much  weakened  by  hard  dutj  during  the  siege  of  Siena,  to  invest  Porto 
Eroole ;  and,  the  fortifications  being  both  slight  and  incomplete,  the  besieged 
were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates.  An  unexpected  order,  which  Mede- 
cino received  from  the  emperor,  to  detach  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into 
Piedmont,  prevented  further  operations,  and  permitted  the  Sienese  exiles  to 
reside  for  some  time  undisturbed  in  Monte- Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  country- 
men who  remained  at  Siena  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  sutterincs ;  for 
the  emperor,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son 
Philip  the  investiture  of  that  city  and  all  its  dependencies ;  and  Francis  de 
Toledo,  in  the  name  of  their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and 
military  government,  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people,  and  subjected 
them  to  tne  Spanish  yoke,  without  paving  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privi- 
leges or  ancient  form  of  government.'' 

The  imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for  some  time,  and  its 
commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  his  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  Medecino's  troops 
from  Tuscany  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  empby  in  Piedmont  a 
general  of  such  reputation  and  abilities  as  might  counterbalance  the  great 

"  Sleld.,  SIT.-Thtian.,  lib.  xv.  626,  637.—  nnno  1550  ad  1561,  ap.  Freberam,  vol.  111.  p. 
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luilitarjT  talents  of  the  Marechal  Briflsac,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French 
forces  lu  that  countiy. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose ;  hut  that  choice  was  as 
much  the  eflect  of  a  court  intrigue  as  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  duke's 
merit  Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  his  confidence  by  all  the  insinuating 
arts  of  which  his  haughty  and  inflexible  nature  was  capable.  As  he  nearly 
resembled  that  prince  in  many  features  of  his  character,  he  began  to  gain 
much  of  his  gooa  will.  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  fayourite,  who  dreaded 
the  profinress  which  this  formidable  rival  made  in  his  master's  aflections,  had 
the  address  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to  this  command.  The 
duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinction  to  the  malicious  arts  of  an 
enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  remove  him  at  a  distance  from  court, 
was  ot  such  punctUious  honour  that  he  would  not  decline  a  command  that 
appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  haughty  that 
he  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  terms,  insisting  on  being  appointed 
the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  with  the  supreme  military  command  in 
all  the  imperial  and  Spanish  territories  in  that  country.  Charles  granted  all 
his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of  his  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited 
authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to  his  former  rq>a- 
tation  and  trie  extensive  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  did  they 
come  up  to  the  emperor's  expectations.  Brissac  had  under  his  command  an 
army  which,  though  inferior  m  niunber  to  the  imperialists,  was  composed  of 
chosen  troops,  which,  having  grown  old  in  service  in  that  country,  where  every 
town  was  fortified  and  every  castle  capable  of  being  defended,  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war  there.  By  their  valour,  and 
his  own  good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  im- 
perialists, but  added  new  conquests  to  the  territories  of  which  he  was  formerly 
master.  Alva,  after  having  boasted,  with  his  usual  arrogance,  that  he  would 
drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont  in  a  few  weeks,  was  obligea  to  retire  into 
winter-quarters,  with  the  mortification  of  being  unable  to  preserve  entire  that 
part  of  the  country  of  which  the  emperor  had  hitherto  kept  possession." 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indecisive,  those  in 
the  Netherlands  were  inconsideraole,  neither  the  emperor  nor  king  of  France 
being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  stronjSf  enough  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  of  moment  But  what  Charles  wanted  m  force  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  success  of  which  would  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  vigorous  campaign.  During  the  siege  of  Metz,  Leonard, 
father  gjuardian  of  a  convent  of  Franciscans  in  that  city,  had  insinuated  him- 
self far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  by  his  attachment  to 
the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguing  spirit,  he  had  been 
extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to  sustain  with  patience 
all  the  mirdships  of  the  siege,  and  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  important  services,  together  with 
the  warm  recommendations  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  secured  him  such  hiji^h  con* 
fidence  with  Vielleville,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Metz  when  Guise  left 
the  town,  that  he  was  permitted  to  converse  or  correspond  with  whatever 
persons  he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that  he  did  created  any  suspicion.  This 
monk,  from  the  levity  natural  to  bold  and  projecting  adventurers,  or  from 
resentment  against  the  French,  who  had  not  bestowed  on  him  such  revrards 
as  he  thought  due  to  his  own  merit,  or  tempted,  by  the  unlimited  confidence 
•*  Thuan.,  Ub.  xw.  629.— Qalebenon,  Hlirt.ds  SavoK  torn.  i.  STO. 
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whi^  was  placed  in  him,  to  imagine  that  he  might  cany  on  and  aocomplisli 
any  scheme  with  perfect  secarity,  formed  a  design  of  betraying  Metz  to  the 
imperialists. 

He  commnnicated  his  intentions  to  the  queen-dowM^er  of  Hungary,  who 
governed  the  Low  Conntries  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She,  approving, 
without  any  scruple,  any  act  of  treachery  from  which  the  emperor  mifi^ht 
derive  any  signal  advantage,  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting  the 
most  proper  plan  for  insuring  its  success.  They  agreed  that  the  father  giiar- 
dian  should  endeavour  to  gain  his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting  the  design ; 
that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  number  of  chosen  soldiers, 
disguised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that,  when  everything  was  ripe  for  execution, 
the  ^vemor  of  Thionville  should  march  towards  Metz  in  the  night  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  and  attempt  to  scale  the  ramparts ;  that  while 
the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the  assailants,  the  monks  should  set 
fire  to  the  town  in  different  places ;  that  the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed  should 
nlly  out  of  the  convent  and  attack  those  who  defended  the  ramparts  in  the 
rear.  Amidst  the  universal  terror  and  confusion  which  events  so  unexpected 
would  occasion,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  imiwrialists  might  become 
masters  of  the  town.  As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  appointed  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards 
were  promised  to  such  of  his  monks  as  should  oe  most  active  in  co-operating 
with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perform  with 
great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  arguments,  a^  well  as  by 
the  prospect  of  wealth  and  honours  which  he  set  before  his  monks,  he  pre- 
vailed on  ail  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced  into  the 
convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers  as  were  thouerht  sufficient. 
The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprised  in  due  time  of  the  design,  had  assembled 
a  proper  number  of  troops  tor  executing  it ;  and  the  moment  approached 
which  probably  would  have  wrested  from  Henry  the  most  important  of  all  hu 
conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  fixed  for  striking  the 
blow,  Vielieville,  an  able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  information  from  a  spy 
whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  resorted 
frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences  with  the 
governor,  who  was  carrying  on  preparations  for  some  military  enterprise  with 
great  d€»patch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This  was  sufficient  to 
awaken  Vielleville's  suspicions.  Without  communicating  these  to  any  person, 
be  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans,  detected  the  soldiers  who 
were  concealed  there,  and  forced  them  to  discover  as  much  as  they  knew  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  fatiier  guardian,  who  had  ^ne  to 
Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to  his  machinations,  was  seized  at 
the  gate  as  he  returned ;  and  he,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  rack, 
leveiued  ail  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy. 

Yielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors  and  having  tmstrated 
their  schemes,  was  solicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  which  he 
had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  imperialists.  For  this  purpose  he 
inarched  out  with  the  best  troops  in  his  srarrison,  and,  placing  these  in  ambush 
near  the  road  by  which  the  fatner  guarman  had  informed  him  that  the  gover- 
nor of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon  the  imperialists  with 
great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  security,  without  suspecting  any 
danger  to  be  near.  Confounded  at  this  sudden  attack  by  an  enemy  whom 
they  expected  to  surprise,  they  made  little  resistance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
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troops  employed  in  this  serrice,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinctiou,  was  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Before  next  morning,  VieUeviile 
returned  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning  the  fate  of  the  father 
guardian  and  his  monks,  the  franiers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous  con- 
spiracy. Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  hody  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the 
Franciscans,  and  unwillingness  to  atibrd  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Romish  Church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  delay. 
But  at  length  the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  upon  them,  ui 
order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  commit  the  same  crime,  became  so 
evident  that  orders  were  issued  to  prwseed  to  their  trial  Their  guilt  was  made 
apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sentence  of  death  was  psuBsed  upon  the 
father  guardian,  together  with  twenty  monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
day  fixed  for  tneir  execution,  the  jailer  took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  confined  separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one 
^eat  room,  that  they  might  confess  their  sins  one  to  another  and  join  together 
m  preparing  for  a  future  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead 
of  employing  themselves  in  the  reUgious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition, 
thev  bogan  to  reproach  the  father  guardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who 
had.  been  most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their  inordinate  ambition,  which 
had  brought  such  misenr  on  them  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order.  From 
reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage  and  despair,  they  feU  upon  them  with  such  vidence  that  they  murdered 
the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other  four  that  it  became 
necessary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  together  with  the  dead  body 
of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  execution.  8ix  of  the  youngest  were 
pardoned ;  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which  their  crime  merited.** 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  war,  carried  it  on  in 
this  languishing  manner,  neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to  listen  to 
overtures  of  peace.  Carainal  Pole,  indeed,  laboured  with  lul  the  zeal  becoming 
his  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish  concord  among  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom, fie  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  tiie  queen  of  England,  to  enter 
warmly  into  his  sentiments  and  to  offer  her  mediation  to  the  contending  powers, 
but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  emperor  and  king  <^  France  to  send  their  pleni- 
potentiaries to  a  village  between  Gravelines  and  Ardres.  He  himself,  toother 
with  Ghirdiner.  bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  preside  as 
mediators  in  the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjusting  all  the  points 
in  diflerence.  But,  though  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiatioD 
to  some  of  their  ministers  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  it  was 
soon  evident  that  they  came  together  with  no  sincere  desire  of  accommodation. 
Each  proposed  articles  so  extravagant  that  they  could  have  no  hopes  of  their 
being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerting  in  vain  all  his  zeal  and  address  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  such  extrava^nt  demands  and  to  con.sent  to 
the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditions,  oecame  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
wasting  time  in  attempting  to  re-establish  concord  between  those  whom  Uieir 
obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable,  broke  ofi'  the  conference,  and  returned  to 
England.  »♦ 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  such 
profound  tranquillity  as  afforded  the  diet  full  leisure  to  deliberate,  and  to 
establish  proper  regulations  concerning  a  point  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 

"  Thtian.,  lib.  xt.,  p.  6W.~Bel<ar.,  Com.       p.  347,  Par.,  1757. 
Her.  Gal..  h66.— Mirnoirea  du  Mar^ch.  VIel-  **  Thnan.,    lib.    xv.    p.    533.    M«m.    d* 

leTlllo,  par  M.  Okirlolx,  torn.  iU.  p.  »49,  etc.,       Ribier,  toui.  H.  p.  613. 
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the  interna]  peace  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Paesao,  in  1652,  it  had 
been  referred  to  the  next  diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  pc^ect  the  plan  of 
religious  pacification  which  was  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and  the  confu- 
sion with  which  the  violent  commotions  excitea  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had 
filled  Germany,  as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged 
to  give  to  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet, 
though  it  had  been  summoned,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet 
at  Augsburg. 

But,  as  a  diet  was  now  necessary  on  manv  accounts,  Ferdinand,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Augsburg.  Though  few  of  the  princes 
were  present,  mther  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  opened  the  assemblv 
by  a  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  a  termination  of  the  oissensions  to  which 
the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion  bad  given  rise,  not 
only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as  the  point  which  both 
the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart  He  refH^sented  the  innumerable 
obstacles  whicl;  the  emperor  had  to  surmount  before  he  could- procure  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council,  as  well  as  the  fatal  acddents  which  had  for  some 
time  retarded,  and  had  at  last  suspended,  the  consultations  of  that  assembly. 
He  observed  that  experience  had  already  taught  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect 
any  remedy  for  evus,  which  demanded  immediate  redress,  from  a  general 
council,  the  assembling  of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations 
be  internipted,  by  the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom ;  that  a  national  council  in  Qermany,  which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be 
called  with  greater  ease  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
assembly  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  uncertain 
in  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its  proceedings  undefined ;  that  in  his  opinion  there 
remained  but  one  method  for  composing  their  unhappy  difi'erences,  which, 
though  it  had  been  often  tried  without  success,  mi^ht  yet  prove  eflectiial  if  it 
were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific  spirit  than  had  appeared  on 
former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a  few  men  of  learning,  abilities,  and 
moderation,  who,  by  discussing  the  disputed  articles  in  an  amicable  con- 
ference, might  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  contending 
parties  either  to  unite  in  sentiment  or  to  difier  with  charity. 

This  speech,  being  printed  in  common  form  and  dispersed  over  the  empire, 
revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants.  Ferdinand,  they  observed 
with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in  his  address  to  the  dieti  the' 
treaty  of  Passau,  the  stipulations  in  which  they  considered  as  the  great 
security  of  their  religions  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which  this  gave  rise  were 
confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received  of  the  extreme  severity 
with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  Protestant  brethren  in  his  hereditary 
dominions ;  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his  actions  as  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  his  intentions,  this  diminished  their  confidence  in  those  pompous 
professions  of  moderation  and  of  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  concord,  to 
which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  repugnant 

The  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to 
attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  comi^eted  their  conviction,  and  mi  them  no 
room  to  doubt  that  some  dan^gerous  machination  was  forming  against  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  unexpected 
return  of  the  jBnglish  nation  from  apostasy,  be^  to  flatter  himself  that,  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the  happy  period  was 
come  when  the  Church  might  resume  its  ancient  authority  and  be  obeyed  by 
the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formerly.  Full  of  these  hopes,, 
he  had  sent  Morone  to  Augsburg,  with  instructions  to  employ  his  ekx^uence  to 
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excite  the  Qermaiui  to  imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the  Knfijiith,  and  Mb 
political  address  in  order  to  prevent  anj  decree  of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  As  Morone  inherited  from  his  f ather,  the  chanceUor  of 
Milan,  uncommon  talents  for  negotiation  and  intrigue,  he  could  hardly  hare 
failed  of  embarrassing  the  measures  of  the  Protestants  in  the  diet,  or  of 
defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at  obtaining  in  it  for  their  further  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  irom  all  the  danger  which  thej  had 
reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone's  presence.  Julius,  by  abandoning  himself 
to  i)lea8ure8  and  amusements  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  his  chanicter, 
having  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation  that  any  serious  occupation, 
especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  intolerable  burden  to  him, 
had  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  a  consistorY,  because 
he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  schemes  in  favour  of  that  young 
man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could  invent  for  eluding  this, 
request  were  exhausted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  indolent  aversion  to 
business  continued  to  grow  upon  him,  he  feigned  indisposition  ratiier  than 
yield  to  his  nephew's  importunity ;  and,  that  he  might  give  the  deceit  a  greater 
colour  of  probabili^,  he  not  only  confined  himself  to  his  apartment,  but 
changed  his  nsiuil  diet  and  manner  of  life.  By  persistiuj^  too  long  in  acting 
this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  his  infamous  minion,  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  to  bear  his  name, 
and  to  disgrace  the  dignity  which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.'*  As  soon  as 
Morone  heard  of  his  aeatn,  he  set  out  abruptly  from  Aiwisburg,  where  he  had 
resided  only  a  few  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new 
pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus  removed,  the  Protestants, 
soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's  intentions, 
however  specious,  were  ill  founded,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  violating 
the  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  CnarleB,  from  the 
time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in  the  empire  and  overturned 
the  great  scheme  of  religious  and  civil  despotism  which  he  had  almost  estab-  * 
lished  there,  gave  little  attention  to  the  internal  government  of  Germany,  and 
permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever  measures  he  judged  most  salutary 
and  expedient  Ferdinand,  less  ambitious  and  enterprismg  than  the  emperor, 
instead  of  resuming  a  plan  which  he,  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior, 
had  failed  of  accomplishing^  endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of  the  empire 
to  his  family  by  an  administration  uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  To 
this  'he  gave,  at  present,  particular  attention,  because  his  situation  at  this 
jun^sture  rendered  it  necessary  to  court  their  favour  and  support  with  more  . 
than  usual  assiduity. 

Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  project  of  acquiring  the  imperial 
crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which  the  reception  it  had  met 
with  when  first  proposed  had  ooliged  him  to  suspend,  but  had  not  induced  him 
to  relinquish.  This  led  him  warmljr  to  renew  nis  request  to  his  brother  that 
he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior  right  of  succession,  and 
sacrifice  that  to  the  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was 
as  Uttle  disposed  as  formerly  to  give  such  an  extraordinary  proof  of  self-denial, 
being  sensible  that  in  order  to  defeat  this  scheme  not  only  the  most  inflexible 
firmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous  declaration  from  the  princes  of  the 
empire  in  behalf  of  his  title,  was  requisite,  was  willing  to  purchase  their 
favour  by  gratifying  them  in  every  point  that  they  deemed  interesting  or 
essential. 

■*  Onophr.  Puvlniai  de  Vltts  Pootlflcam,  p.  320.— TUnan.,  Ub.  xr.  p.  BIT.- 
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At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extraordinary  aid  from 
the  Germanic  body,  as  the  Turks,  after  having  wrested  from  him  mat  part  of 
his  Hungarian  territories,  were  ready  to  attack  the  provinces  sttll  subject  to 
his  authoritv  with  a  formidable  army,  against  which  he  could  bring  no  equal 
force  into  tne  field.  For  this  aid  from  Germany  he  could  not  hope  if  the 
intenud  peace  of  the  empire  were  not  established  on  a  foundation  solid  in 
.itself ,  and  which  should  appear  even  to  the  Protestants  so  secure  and  so  per- 
manent as  might  not  only  allow  them  to  engage  in  a  distant  war  with  safety, 
but  might  encourage  them  to  act  in  it  with  vigour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  a  short  time  after  the  opening 
of  the  met,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of  giving  them  any  new  cause  at 
offence. 

As  soon  as  the  publication  of  Ferdinand's  speech  awakened  the  fears  and 
suspicions  which  liave  been  mentioned,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg, together  with  the  landgrave  of  Hess&  met  at  Naumburg,  and,  confirming 
the  ancient  treaty  of  confraternity  which  had  long  united  their  families,  they 
added  to  it  a  new  article,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves 
to  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which 
it  contained  ui  their  respective  dominions.** 

Ferdmand,  influencea  by  all  these  considerations,  employed  his  utmost 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet  so  as  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  enmity,  as 
they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm  but  had  b^gun  to  prepare  for  their  defence, 
he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet  readily  agreed  to 
Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  state  of  religion  into  consideration  previous 
to  any  other  business.  But,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  it,  both  parties 
discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  subject  so  interesting  naturally 
engenders,  and  which  the  rancour  of  controversy,  together  with  the  violence  of 
civil  war,  nad  infiamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  Protestants  contended  that  the  security  which  they  claimed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  Passau  should  extend,  without  limitation,  to  all  who 
had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who  should  hereafter  em- 
brace it  The  Catholics,  having  first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's  right  as  the 
supreme  and  final  judge  with  respect  to  all  articles  of  mith,  declared  that 
though,  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  toleration  ^[ranted  by  the  treaty  of 
Passau  to  such  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opinions,  they  must  insist  that 
this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  either  to  those  cities  which  had  con- 
formed to  the  Interim  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  for  the  future  aposta- 
tize from  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  such 
opposite  pretensions,  which  were  supported  on  each  side  by  the  most  elaborate 
arguments  and  the  greatest  acrimony  of  expression  that  the  abilities  or  zeal  of 
theologians  long  exercised  in  disputation  could  suggest  Ferdinand,  however, 
by  hii  address  and  perseverance,  by  softening  some  things  on  each  side,  by 
putting  a  favourable  meaning  upon  others,  by  representing  incessantly  the 
necessity  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  concord,  ana  by  threatening,  on  some 
occasions,  when  all  other  considerations  were  disregarded,  to  dissolve  the  diet, 
brought  them  at  length  to  a  conclusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Conformably  to  this^  recess  was  framed,  approved  of,  and  published  with 
the  usual  formalities.   The  following  are  the  chief  articles  which  it  contained : 
that  sudi  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsbuig  shall  be  permitted  to  profess  the  aoctrine  and  exercise  the 
**  Ghytnei  tfazonia,  480. 
5  2  M 
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worship  which  it  authorizes,  without  intemiption  or  molestation  from  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  any  power  op  person  whatsoever ;  that 
the  Protestants,  on  their  part,  sliaJl  give  no  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states 
who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that,  for  the 
future,  no  attempt  shall  be  made  towards  terminating  religious  differences  but 
by  the  gentle  and  pacific  methods  of  persuasion  and  conference ;  that  the 
popish  ecclesiastics  snail  claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  sue  h  states  as  receive 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  that  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues 
of  the  Church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of 
them,  and  be  liable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  imperial  chamber  onthat  account ; 
that  the  supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  shall  have  ri^ht  to  establish  what 
form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper,  and,  if  any  of  its  subjects 
refuse  to  confonn  to  these,  snail  permit  them  to  remove,  with  all  their  effects, 
whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  anjr  prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall  here- 
after abandon  the  Romish  religion  he  shall  instantly  relinquish  his  diocese  or 
benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nomination  is 
vested  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if  the  office  were  vacant  by 
death  or  translation,  and  to  appoint  a  successor  of  undoubted  attacliment  to 
the  ancient  system." 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  fomous  recess,  which  is  the  basis  of 
religious  peace  in  Germany  and  the  bond  of  union  among  its  various  states, 
the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely  different  with  resj^ct  to  points  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  important  In  our  age  and  nation,  to  which  the 
idea  of  toleration  is  familiar  and  its  beneficial  effects  well  known,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  dissensions,  so  suitable  to  the 
mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  did  not  sooner  occur  to  the 
contending  parties.  But  this  expedient,  however  salutary,  was  so  repujo^iant 
to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christians  during  many  ages  that  it  did  not 
lie  obvious  to  discovery.  Among  the  ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were 
local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of 
religious  worship  seems  to  have  been  no  source  of  animositv,  because  the 
acknowledging  veneration  to  be  due  to  anv  one  god  did  not  imply  denial  of  the 
existence  or  tne  power  of  any  other  g[oa ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of 
worship  established  in  one  country  mcompatible  with  those  which  other 
nations  approved  of  and  observed.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  theology 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  amazing  number  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their 
ceremonies,  a  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  universally  in  the 
pagan  world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be  the 
sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  the  form  of  worship  most 
acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  tne  truth  of  it  held,  of  conseauence, 
every  other  sifstem  of  religion,  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  establisned  by 
divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  impious.  Hence  arose  the  zeal  of  the  first 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other  form  of  worship.  They 
employed,  however,  for  this  purpose  no  methods  but  such  as  suited  the  nature 
of  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  ailments  they  convinced  the  under- 
standings of  men  ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue  they  allured  and  captivated 
their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power  declared  in  &vour  of  Christianity  ; 
and,  though  numbers,  imitating  the  example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into 
the  Church,  many  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  superstitions.    Enraged  at  their 

"  Sleld..  620.— F.  Ptul,  868.— PalUv.  U..  161. 
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obstinacy,  the  ministers  of  religion,  whose  zeal  w&s  still  unahated,  though 
their  sanctity  and  viitiie  were  much  diminished,  forgot  so  far  the  nature  of 
their  own  mission,  and  of  the  arguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed, 
tliat  they  armed  the  imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  and,  as  they 
coud  not  persuade,  they  tried  to  compel  them  to  believe. 

At  the  same  time,  controversies  concerning  articles  of  faith  multiplied,  from 
various  causes,  among  Christians  themselves,  and  the  same  unhallowed  weapons 
which  had  first  been  used  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion  were  turned 
against  each  other.  Every  zealous  disputant  endeavoured  to  interest  the  civil 
magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  each  in  his  turn  employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush 
or  to  exterminate  his  opponents.  Not  lon^  after,  the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in 
their  claim  to  infallibihty  in  explaining  articles  of  faith  and  deciding  pomts  in 
controvers^r ;  and,  bold  as  the  pretension  was  they,  by  their  artifices  and  per- 
severance, imposed  on  the  creduIit}[of  mankijid  ana  brought  them  to  recognize 
it.  To  doubt  or  to  denv  any  doctrine  to  which  these  unerring  instructors  had 
given  the  sanction  of  their  approbation  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting  of 
truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  sacred  authority  ;  and  the  secular 
power,  of  which  by  various  arts  they  had  acquired  the  absolute  direction,  was 
mstantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  during  many  centuries,  to  see  speculative 
opinions  propagated  or  defeuded  by  force ;  the  charity  and  mutual  forbearance 
which  Christianity  recommends  with  so  much  warmth  were  forgotten ;  the 
sacred  rij^hts  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were  unheard  of ;  and  not 
only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  worn  itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed 
to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error  by  force  was  universallv  allowed 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  such  as  possessed  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  ana  as  each 
party  of  Christians  believed  tliat  they  had  got  possession  of  this  valuable 
attamment,  they  all  claimed  and  exercised,  as  tar  as  they  were  able,  the  rights 
which  it  was  supposed  to  convey.  The  Roman  Catholics,  as  their  system 
rested  on  the  decisions  of  an  infallible  jud^e,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on 
their  side^  and  openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and 
heretical  innovators  who  had  risen  up  agauist  it  The  Protestants,  no  less 
confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,  with  eqiial  ardour,  the 
princes  of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin, 
Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunit^r,  inflicted  the  same  punish- 
ments u|)on  such  as  called  in  question  any  article  in  their  creeds,  which  were 
denounced  against  their  own  di.«ciples  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  their 
followers,  and  (lerhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a  symptom 
of  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  trieir  cause,  or  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was 
not  well  founded,  il  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence  all  those  means 
which  it  was  supposed  tnith  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  toleration,  under 
its  pre*«ent  form,  was  admitted  first  into  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
ana  from  thence  introduced  into  England.  Long  experience  of  the  calamities 
flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  free  government,  the  light 
and  humanity  acquired  by  the  progress  of  science,  toother  with  the  prudence 
and  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all  requisite  in  order  to  establish  a 
regulation  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which  ail  the  diflerent  sects  had  adopted, 
from  mistaken  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  rights  oi 
truth,  or  which  all  of  them  had  deriv^  from  the  erroneous  maxims  established 
by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Augsburg,  it  is  evident,  was  founded  on  no  such  liberal  and 
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enlarged  sentiments  concerning  freedom  of  religious  in(iuiry  or  the  nature  of 
toleration.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacitication,  wliich  political 
considerations  alone  had  suggested  to  the  contending  parties,  and  re^rd  for 
their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety  had  rendered  necessary.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess  itself,  by  which  the 
benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only  to  the  Catholics  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  on  the  other. 
The  followers  of  Zuing.ius  and  Calvin  remained,  in  consequence  of  that  exclu- 
sion, without  any  protection  from  the  rigour  of  the  la\rs  denounced  against 
heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legal  security  until  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, near  a  century  after  this  period,  provided  that  they  should  l>e  admitted 
to  enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  Lutheraiiis,  all  the  advantages  and  pro- 
tection which  the  recess  of  Augsburg  affords. 

But,  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  with  the  security  which 
they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adherea  to  the  ancient  svstem  had  no 
less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it  which  preserved  entire  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  hereafter 
renounce  its  doctrines.  This  article,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation^  was  apparently  so  confonnable  to  the  idea  and  to 
the  rights  of  an  established  church,  and  it  seemed  so  eauitable  to  prevent 
revenues,  which  had  been  originally  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of 
persons  attached  to  a  certain  system,  from  bein^  alienated  to  any  other  pur- 
pose, that  the  Protestants,  though  they  foresaw  its  consequences,  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  their  opposition  to  it  As  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the 
empire  have  taken  care  to  see  this  article  exactly  observed  in  every  case  where 
there  wan  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Jtlomish  Church  in  Germany  against  the  Reformation  ;  ana  as, 
from  this  period,  the  same  temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics 
to  relinquish  the  established  system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  order  who 
have  loved  truth  with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  affection  as  for  its  sake  to 
abandon  the  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  Mai'cellus  Cervino,  Cardinal  di  Santo  Croce, 
was  elected  pope  in  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of  Adrian,  did  not 
chan^  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  As  he  equalled  that 
pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  nim  much  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and  genius  of  the  papal  court, 
as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  reformation  it  needed,  as  well  as  what  it 
could  bear,  such  regulations  were  expected  from  his  virtue  and  wisdom  as 
would  have  removed  many  of  its  grossest  and  most  flagrant  corruptions,  and 
have  contributed  towards  reconciling  to  tlie  Church  such  as^  from  indignation 
at  these  enormities,  had  abandoned  its  communion.  But  this  excellent  pontiff 
was  only  shown  to  the  Church,  and  immediately  snatdied  away.  The  con- 
finement in  the  conclave  had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious 
ceremonies  upon  his  accession,  together  with  too  intense  and  anxious  appli- 
cation of  mind  to  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted 
80  entirely  the  vigour  of  his  feeble  constitution  that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth 
and  died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election." 

All  the  refinements  in  artihce  and  intrigue,  peculiar  to  conclaves,  were  dis- 

Slayed  in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellus  ;  the  car- 
inals  of  the  imperial  and  French  factions  labouring  >vith  equal  ardour  to  gain 
the  necessaiy  number  of  suffrages  for  one  of  their  own  party.    But,  after  a 
struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with  all  the  warmth  and  eager* 
■■  Tbuao.,  520.— F.  Pftul,  305.— Onapb.  Panyin.,  331,  etc 
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nes8  natural  to  men  contending  for  so  great  an  object,  they  nnited  in  choosing 
John  Peter  Caraffii,  the  eldest  member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of 
Count  Montoria  a  nobleman  of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  address  and  influence  of  Cardinal  Farnese,  who  favoured  nis  pretensions, 
Caraffa's  own  merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed  ail  the  dis- 
appointed candidates  with  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacancy^  concurred  in 
brining  about  this  speedy  union  of  suffrages.  In  order  to  testify  his  respect 
for  tne  memory  of  Paul  III.,  bv  whom  he  had  been  created  cardinal,  as  well 
as  his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Farnese,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  IV. 

The  choice  of  a  prelate  of  such  a  singular  character,  and  who  had  long  held 
a  course  extremely  different  from  that  which  usually  led  to  the  dignity  now 
conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italians,  who  had  nearest  access  to  observe  his 
manners  and  deportment,  with  astonishment,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  and 
solicitude  with  regard  to  nis  future  conduct.  Paul,  though  bom  in  a  rank  of 
life  which,  without  any  other  merit,  might  have  secured  to  him  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  had  from  his  earl}r  years  applied  to  study  with  all 
the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  bad  nothing  but  his  personal  attainments  to  render 
him  conspicuous.  By  means  of  this,  he  not  only  acquired  profound  skill  in 
scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  and  of  polite  literature,  the  study  of  which  had  been  lately  revived 
in  Italy  and  was  pursued  at  this  time  with  great  ardour.  His  mind,  however, 
naturally  gloomy  and  severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the 
former  than  to  receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberality  of  sentiment  from 
the  latter ;  so  that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  recluse 
ecclesiastic  than  the  talents  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great  aifairs.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  entered  into  orders,  although  several  rich  benefices  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  early  employed  as  a  nuncio  in  different  courts, 
be  soon  became  disgusted  with  that  course  of  life,  and  lan^iished  to  be  in  a 
situation  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  this  view,  he  resigned  at 
once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments  and,  having  instituted  an  order  of 
regular  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Theatines,  from  the  name  of  the  arch- 
bishopric which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a  member  of  their 
fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he  had  subjected  them, 
and  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the  honour  of  being  the 
founUiT  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  which  the  court  of  Kome 
presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until  Paul  III.,  induced  by  the 
&me  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  consult 
with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  roost  proper  and  effectual 
for  suppressing  heresy  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Church. 
Having  thus  allured  nim  from  his  BoIitua&  the  pope,  partly  by  bis  entreaties 
and  partly  by  his  authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  to 
resume  the  benefices  which  ne  had  resigned,  and  to  return  again  into  the  usual 
path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  which  ne  seemed  to  have  relinquished.  But 
during  two  successive  pontificates,  under  the  first  of  which  the  court  of  Rome 
was  the  most  artful  ana  interested,  and  under  the  second  the  most  dissolut^ 
of  anjT  in  Europe,  Caraffa  retained  his  monastic  austerity.  He  was  an  avowed 
and  bitter  enemy  not  only  of  all  innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  every  irregularity 
in  practice  ;  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  formidable  and 
odious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  pa])al  territories ;  he  appeared  a 
violent  advocate  on  all  occasions  for  the  jurisdiction  and  disciphne  of  the 
Church,  and  a  severe  censurer  of  every  measure  which  seemed  to  flow  from 
motives  of  {{olicyor  interest  rather  than  from  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  order  and  the  dimity  of  the  holj  see.  Under  a  prelate  of  such 
a  character,  the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontificate, 
during  which  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  priestly  zeal;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  apprehensive  of 
seeuig  the  sordid  and  forbidding  ri<;our  of  monastic  manners  substituted  in 
place  of  the  magnificence  to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed  in  the  papal 
court  These  apprehensions  Paul  was  extremely  solicitous  to  remove.  At 
his  first  entrance  upon  the  administration  he  laid  aside  that  austerity  which 
had  hitherto  distinguished  his  person  and  family  ;  and  when  the  master  of  his 
household  inquired  m  what  manner  he  would  choose  to  live,  he  haughtiljr  replied, 
**  As  becomes  a  great  prince."  He  ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  to  be 
conducted  with  more  than  usual  pomp,  and  endeavoured  to  render  himself 
popular  by  several  acts  of  liberatity  and  indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome." 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have  soon  returned  upon 
him,  and  would  have  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  the 
fears  of  the  peo()le,  if  he  had  not,  immediately  after  his  election,  called 
to  Rome  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother,  the  count  of  Montorio. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Rome;  the  youngest,  who  had 
hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain  and  France,  and 
whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreign  from  the  clerical 
character  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and  appointed  him  legate 
of  Bologna,  the  second  ofiice  in  power  and  dignity  which  a  pope  can  bestow.  - 
These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  extravagant,  he  accompanied  with 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  attachment ;  and,  forgetting  all  his  fonner 
severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  the  aggrandizing 
of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition,  unfortunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to 
be  satished  with  any  moderate  acquisition.  They  had  seen  the  family  of 
Medici  raised  by  the  interest  of  the  popes  of  that  bouse  to  supreme  power  in 
Tuscany ;  Paul  III.  had,  by  his  abinties  and  address,  securea  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of  Famese.  They  aimed  at  some  establish- 
ment for  themselves,  no  less  considerable  and  independent ;  and,  as  they 
could  not  expect  that  the  pope  would  carry  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  far 
as  to  secularize  any  part  of  tne  patrimony  of  the  Church,  they  had  no  prospect 
of  attaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  imperial  dominions 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  iK)rtion  of  them.  This  alone  they  would 
have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between  their 
uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  Cardinal  (Jamtl'a  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  with 
hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor.  While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troops, 
he  had  not  receiv^  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he  thought  due 
to  his  birth  and  merit.  Disgusted  with  this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly  quitted 
the  imperial  service  ;  and,  entering  into  that  of  France,  he  had  not  only  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  soothed  his  vanity  and  attached  him  to  the  French 
interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  friendship  with  Strozzi,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  he  hail  imbibed  a  niortal  antipathy  to 
the  emperor,  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Italian 
states.  Nor  was  the  pope  hini-self  indisposecT  to  receive  impressions  unfavour- 
able to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his  election  by  the  cardinals  of 
the  imperial  faction  left  in  his  mind  aeep  resentment,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles  or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various  devices  in  order 

•*  Platiaa.  p.  327.— CasUldo,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.,  Rom.,  1616,  p.  70. 
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to  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  aggravated 
every  circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication  of  the  emperor's 
dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion  ;  they  read  to  him  an  intercepted  letter,  in 
which  Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  negligence  or  incapacity 
in  not  having  defeated  Paul's  election  ;  the}[  pretended,  at  one  time,  to  have, 
discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  imperial  minister  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
against  the  pope's  life  ;  they  alarmed  him,  at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot 
for  assassinating  themselves.  By  these  artifices  they  kept  his  mind,  which 
was  naturally  violent,  and  become  suspicions  from  ola  age,  in  such  perpetual 
agitation  as  precipitated  him  into  measures  which  otherwise  he  woulcf  have 
been  the  first  person  to  condemn/*  He  seized  some  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  most  attached  to  the  emperor,  and  confined  them  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo ;  he  persecuted  the  CiJonnas  and  other  Roman  baron&  tlie  ancient 
retainers  to  the  imperial  faction,  with  the  utmost  severity  ;  ana,  discovering 
on  all  occasions  his  di&tnist.  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last 
to  court  the  friendship  of  the  French  king,  and  seemed  wilung  to  throw  him- 
self absolutely  upon  him  for  support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  his  nephews  wished  to  bring  him,  as  most 
favourable  to  their  ambitious  schemes  :  and  as  the  accomplishment  of  these 
depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  age  did  not  admit  of  losing  a 
moment  unnecessarily  in  negotiations,  instead  of  treating  at  second  hand  with 
the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  pre\ailed  on  the  nope  to  despatch  a 
person  of  confidence  directly  to  the  court  of  France,  with  such  overtures  on 
nis  part  as  they  hoped  would,  not  be  rejected.  Be  propo^;ed  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  between  Henry  and  the  pope ;  that  they  should  attack  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  their  united  forces ;  and, 
if  their  arms  should  prove  successful,  that  the  ancient  republican  form  of 
government  should  be  re-establislied  in  the  former,  and  the  investiture  of  the 
mtter  should  be  granted  to  one  of  the  French  king's  sons,  after  reserving  a 
certain  territory  which  should  be  annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
together  with  an  independent  and  princely  establishment  for  each  of  the 
pope's  nephews. 

The  king,  allured  by  these  specious  projects,  gave  a  most  favourable 
audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the  matter  was  proposed  in  council,  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to  daring  enter- 
prises increased  with  age  and  experience,  remonstrated  with  great  vehemence 
against  the  alliance,  ae  put  Henry  in  mind  how  fatal  to  France  every 
expedition  into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  i-eigns  ;  and  if  such  an 
enterprise  had  proved  too  great  for  the  nation,  even  when  its  strength  and 
finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for  success  if  it  should  be 
attempted  now.  when  both  were  exhausted  by  extraordinary  efforts  during 
wars  which  had  lasted,  with  little  interruption,  almost  half  a  century.  He 
represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering  into  engagements  with  a 
pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  system  which  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than 
Jiis  life  must  be  extremely  precarious ;  and  upon  the  event  of  his  death,  which 
could  not  be  distant,  the  face  of  things,  together  with  the  inclination  of  the 
Italian  states,  must  instantly  change,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left 
upon  the  king  alone.  To  these  considerations  he  added  the  near  prospect 
w'hich  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  who,  having 
taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  world,  wished  to  transmit  his  king- 
doms in  peace  to  his  son  ;  and  he  concluded  with  representing  the  absolute 

^  RiT>ainontIi  HIM.  Patrln,  lib.  ill.  1146,        015.— Adrionl,  Ittor.,  i.  906. 
•p.  (jr«r.  Tbes.,  vul.  IL— M«m.  de  Rlbler,  II. 
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certainty  of  diawins  the  arms  of  England  upon  France  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  re-estahlisnment  of  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the 
ambition  of  its  monarch. 

These  arguments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  urged  by  a  minister  of  great 
authority,  would  probably  liave  determined  the  king  to  decline  any  connection 
with  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, who  delighted  no  less  in  bold  and  dangerous  undertakings  than  Mont- 
morency shunned  them,  declared  warmlv  for  an  alliance  with  the  pope.  The 
cardinal  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  in  the 
court  of  Rome  to  which  this  alliance  would  give  rise ;  the  duke  hoped  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would  be  apiK)inted  to  invade  >raples ; 
and,  considering  themselves  as  alreadv  in  these  stations,  vast  projects  opened 
to  their  aspirins'  and  unbounded  ambition.  Their  credit,  together  witin  the 
influence  of  the  King's  mistress,  the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  was  at  that 
time  entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  family  of  Guise,  more  than  counter- 
balanced afl  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevailed  on  an 
inconsiderate  prince  to  Usten  to  the  overtures  of  the  pope's  envoy. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  he  had  expected,  was  immediately  sent  to  Rome, 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  treaty  and  to  concert  measures  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  city,  the  pope,  either  from  re- 
flecting on  the  danger  and  uncertain  issue  of  all  mihtary  operations,  or  through 
the  address  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  who  had  been  at  great  pains  to  soothe 
him,  had  not  only  begim  to  lose  much  of  the  ardoiu*  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced the  negotiation  with  France,  but  even  discovered  great  unwillingness 
to  continue  it  In  order  to  rouse  him  from  this  fit  of  despondency,  and  to 
rekindle  his  former  rage,  his  nephews  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  tney  had 
already  practised  with  so  much  success.  They  alarmed  him  with  new  repre- 
sentations of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions,  with  fr^  accounts  which  wey 
had  received  of  threats  uttered  against  him  by  the  imperial  ministers,  and  witn 
new  discoveries  which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiracies  formed, 
and  just  ready  to  take  eflfect,  against  his  life. 

But  these  artifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  would  not  have  ororated  a 
second  time  with  the  same  force^  nor  have  made  the  impression  which  they 
wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  offence  of  that  kind  which  he  was 
least  able  to  bear.  He  received  advice  of  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the  Prot^tants ;  and  this 
threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  of  passion  against  the  emperor  and 
king  of  the  Romans  as  carried  hun  headlong  into  all  the  violent  measures  of 
his  nephews.  Full  of  high  ideas  with  respect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and 
animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal  against  heresy,  he  considerexl  the  liberty  of 
deciding  concerning  religious  matters,  which  had  been  assumed  by  an  assembly 
composed  chiefly  of  lajrmen,  as  a  presumptuous  and  unpardonable  encroach- 
ment on  that  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him  alone,  and  r^;arded  the  in- 
dulgence which  had  been  given  to  theTrotestants  as  an  impious  act  of  that 
power  which  the  diet  haa  usurped.  He  complained  loudly  of  both  to  the 
imperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  tliat  the  recess  of  the  diet  should  imme- 
diately be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He  threatened  the  emperor  and  king  of 
the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  either  refuse  or  delay  to  gratify  him  in  this 
particular,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his  vengeance.  He  telked  in  a  tone  of 
authority  and  command  which  mi^ht  have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  a  papaJ  decree  was  suflident  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned, 
the  throne  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  but  which  was  altogether  im- 
proper in  that  age,  especially  when  addressed  to  the  mmister  of  a  prince  who 
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had  80  often  made  pontiffs  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his 
power.  The  ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and 
menaces  with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  putting  him 
in  mind  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  been  reduced  at 
Inspruck,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  Protestants  in 
order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these  and  of  accom- 
modating his  conduct  to  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  But,  weighty  as  these 
considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  naughty  and 
bigoted  pontiff,  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolve  him  by  his  apostolic 
authority  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even  command  him  not  to 
perform  them ;  that  in  carrying  on  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  church  no 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence  and  policy ;  and 
that  the  ul  success  of  the  emperor's  schemes  in  Germany  might  justly  be 
deemed  a  mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  him  on  account  of  his  having 
paid  little  attention  to  the  former,  while  he  regulated  his  conduct  entirely  by 
the  latter.  Having  said  this,  he  turned  from  the  ambassador  abruptly,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these  sentiments,  and  easily 
wrought  up  his  arrogant  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideas  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  panal  supremacy,  to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  ana  to  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  power,  that  he  talked 
continually  of  his  being  the  successor  of  those  who  had  deposed  kinp  and 
emperors ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them  all,  and  would  trample  such 
as  opposed  him  under  his  feet  In  this  disposition  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
found  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  which  had  for  its 
object  the  rum  of  a  prince  against  whom  he  was  so  hi&^hly  exasperated.  The 
stipulations  in  the  treaty  were  much  the  same  as  baa  been  proposed  by  the 
pope's  envoy  at  Paris,  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret 
until  their  united  forces  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.*' 

During  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  happened 
which  seemed  to  render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and  the  opera- 
tions which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessary.  This  was  the  emperor's 
resi^atiou  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip ;  together  with  his 
resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in  business  or  the  af&irs  of 
this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend,  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment and  solituda 

Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinary  discernment  to 
discover  that  the  state  of  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointment ; 
though  most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitude  and  satiety 
and  disgust  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence  ;  yet 
to  descend  voluntarily  from  the  supreme  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to  relin- 
quish the  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
seems  to  be  an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Several  instances,  indeed, 
occur  in  history  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne  and  have  ended  their 
days  in  retirement  But  they  were  either  weak  princes,  who  took  this  resolu- 
tion rashly  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  taken,  or  unfortunate  princes, 
from  whose  hands  some  stronger  rival  had  wrested  their  sceptre  and  compelled 
them  to  descend  with  reluctance  into  a  private  station.  Diocletian  is  perhaps 
the  only  prince  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government  who  ever  re- 
signed them  from  aeliberate  choice  and  who  continued  during  many  years  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  without  fetching  one  penitent  sigh, 

'*  PdlaT.,  lib.  zill.  p.  1S3.— F.  Paul.  365.—       RiMer,  ii.  SOS,  etc 
Thiuui.,  lib.  XV.  625,  Ub.  zvi.  540.— Mto.  d« 
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or  casting  back  one  look  of  desire  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which  be  had 
abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill  all  Europe  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  among  his  contemporaries  and  among  the 
historians  of  that  period,  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives  which 
determined  a  prince  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the  love  of  power, 
at  the  age  of  tifty-six.  when  objects  of  ambition  continue  to  operate  with  full 
force  on  the  mind  ana  are  pursued  with  the  greatest  ardour,  to  take  a  resolu- 
tion so  singular  and  unexpected.  But,  while  manv  authors  have  imnuted  it  to 
motives  so  frivolous  and  fantastical  as  can  hardly  be  sunposed  to  innuence  any 
reasonable  mind,  while  others  have  ima^ned  it  to  be  the  result  of  some  pro- 
found scheme  of  policy,  historians  more  nitelligent  and  better  informed  neither 
ascribe  it  to  capnce  nor  search  for  mysteiious  secrets  of  state  where  simple  and 
obvious  causes  will  fulljr  account  for  the  emperor's  conduct  Charles  had  been 
attacked  early  in  life  with  the  gout,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  age.  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more 
severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  broken,  but  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excmciating  torments  which  he  endured. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  fits  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  applying  to 
busines&  and  even  when  they  be^an  to  abate,  as  it  was  only  at  intervals  that 
he  could  attend  to  what  was  senous,  he  gave  up  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
trifling  and  even  childish  occupations,  which  served  to  relieve  or  to  amuse  his 
mind,  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  excess  of  pain.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  conduct  of  such  affairs  as  occurred  of  course  in  goveniing  so  many  kingdoms 
was  a  burden  more  than  suflScient ;  but  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  vast 
schemes  which  the  ambition  of  his  more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in 
view  and  cany  on  the  same  ^eat  system  of  policy,  extending  to  every  nation 
in  Europe  and  connected  with  the  operations  of  every  different  court,  were 
functions  which  so  far  exceeded  his  strength  that  they  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed his  mind.  As  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of 
every  department,  whether  civil  or  military  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  to  decide  concerning  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  his  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  nim  that  he  was  obliged 
to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed  every  mis- 
fortune which  befell  him,  and  every  miscarriage  that  happened,  even  when  the 
former  was  unavoidable  or  the  latter  accidental,  to  his  inability  to  take  the  in- 
spection of  business  himself.  He  complained  of  his  hard  fortune  in  beinff 
opposed  in  his  declining  vears  to  a  rival  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  ana 
that,  while  Henry  could  take  and  execute  all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he 
.  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  council  and  in  action,  to  rely  on  the  talents 
and  exertions  of  other  men.  Having  thus  ppyrn  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely 
judged  it  more  decent  to  conceal  his  infirmities  in  some  solitude  than  to  expose 
them  any  longer  to  the  public  eye.  and  pmdently  determined  not  to  forfeit  the 
fame  or  lose  the  acquisitions  of  nis  better  years  by  struggling  with  a  vain 
obstinacy  to  retain  the  reins  of  government  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hokl 
them  with  steadiness  or  to  guide  them  with  address.*' 

**  Dom  Leveeqne,  in  his  memoirs  of  C«r<  upon  hiti  marriage  with  the  qneeti  of  England, 
dinal  Granvelle,  gives  a  reason  for  the  Phili^i,  notwltbtiiandtng  the  advice  and  en- 
emperor's  tesignation  which,  as  far  as  I  treaties  of  his  father,  removed  moot  of  the 
recuilcct,  is  nut  mentioned  by  any  other  ministers  and  officers  whom  he  had  employed 
historian.  He  says  that  the  emperor  having  in  those  countries,  and  appointed  creatures 
nedt^  the  government  of  the  Icingdom  of  of  his  own  to  nil  the  places  which  they 
Kaples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  u>  his  son  held;  that  be  aspired  openly,  and  with  Uttle 
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But  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several  years, 
and  had  communicated  it  to  his  sisters,  the  dowager  queens  of  France  ana 
Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention  but  otiered  to  accompany 
him  to  wnatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose,  several  thmgs  had  hitherto 
prevented  his  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  could  not  think  of  loading  his 
son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kingdoms  until  he  s^hould  attain  such 
maturity  of  age  and  of  abilities  as  would  enable  him  to  i-ustain  that  weighty 
burden.  But  as  Philip  had  now  reached  his  twenty -eighth  year,  and  had 
been  earl^r  accustomed  to  business,  for  which  he  discovered  both  inclination 
and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  partiality  of  paternal  attectiou 
that  his  scruples  with  regard  to  tins  point  were  entirely  removed,  and  that  he 
thought  he  might  place  bis  son,  without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  on  the 
throne  which  he  himself  was  about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situation  had 
been  another  obstniction  in  his  way ;  for  although  she  had  continued  almost 
fifty  years  in  confinement,  and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  con- 
cern for  her  husband's  death  had  brought  upon  her,  yet  the  govenmient  of 
Spain  was  still  vested  in  her  jointly  with  the  emperor ;  her  name  was  inserted 
together  with  his  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  that  kingdom  ;  and 
such  was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her  that  they  would 
probably  have  scrupled  to  recognize  Philip  as  their  sovereign  unless  she  had 
consented  to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
for  business  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent.  But  her  death, 
which  happened  this  year,  removed  this  ditticulty  ;  and  as  Charles,  upon  that 
events  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  liis  son. 
The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the  administra- 
tion of  afiiairs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  have  ter- 
minated it,  that  he  might  have  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  But  as  Henry  had  discovered  no  disposition  to  close  w  ith  any 
of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace  which  were  equal 
and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  fixed  purpose  of  continuing 
hostilities,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer  in  expectation  of  an  event 
which,  however  desirable,  was  altogether  uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  executing  the  scheme 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his 
son  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  tne  transaction,  and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp  as  mi^ht  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his  successor. 
With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  temper  of 
his  queen,  which  increased  with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him 
extremely  unhappy,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  affairs.  Having  assembled  the  states  of  tbo 
Low  Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  Charles  seated 

dellcacj,  to  obuin  n  share  Sn  the  adminis-  which  be  relates  venr  briefly,  from  the 
tration  of  affiira  in  the  Low  Gomitriee ;  original  ptiptra  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  But 
that  he  endeavoured  to  thwait  the  empcror'B  as  that  vast  collection  of  papers,  which  ha» 
ine.unire8  and  to  limit  his  anthority,  behaving  been  preserved  and  Arransed  by  M.  I'Abbe 
towards  him  f-ometimes  with  inattention  and  Boiatot  of  Besan^on,  though  one  of  the  most 
sumftimis  with  haughtiness;  that,  Charlra  valuable  historical  monuments  of  th«*  six- 
finding  that  he  most  either  yield  on  everv  teenth  centunr,  and  which  cannot  fall  of 
occasion  to  his  son  or  openly  contend  with  throwing  much  light  on  the  transactions  of 
hm,  in  order  to  avi.ld  eitber  of  these,  which  Ctiarles  V.,  is  not  published,  I  cannot  de- 


were  both  disagreeable  and  mortifying  to  a       terroine  what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given 

f;ither,  he  took  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  -- 

crowns  and  of  retiring  from  the  world,  f  Vol. 
i.  p.  3-1,  etc)  Dum  L^renqne  derived  his 
Information  concerning  these  curious  facts. 


f;itber,  he  took  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  to  this  account  of  Cltarles's  resignution.  I 
crowns  and  of  retiring  frooi  the  world,  f  Vol.  have  therefore  taken  no  noiioe  of  It  in  relating 
i.  p.  3-1,  etc)     Dum  L^renqne  derived  his       this  event. 
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himself  for  the  last  time  in  the  chair  of  state,  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed 
his  son,  and  on  the  other  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the 
Netheriands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  grandees 
of  Spain  standing  behind  him.  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by 
his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation, 
by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction, 
and  authority  in  the  Low  Countries,  abstolving  his  subjects  there  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip,  his 
lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had 
manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government 

Charies  then  rose  from  bis  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  m  his  hand,  in  order  to 
assist  his  memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation,  all  the 
great  thin^  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  commencement 
of  his  administration.  He  observed  that  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age 
he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objed:8,  reserving 
no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his  ease,  and  very  little  for  the 
enjoyment  of  private  pleasure  ;  that,  either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he 
had  visited  Germany  nine  times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy 
seven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  En^and  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and 
had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea ;  that,  while  nis  health  permitted  him  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  equal  in  any  degree  to 
the  arduous  omce  of  g[0verning  such  extensive  dominions,  he  had  never 
shunned  labour  nor  repined  under  fatigue ;  that  now,  when  his  health  was 
broken,  and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his 
growing  infirmities  admonished  him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning 
as  to  retain  the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  lon^r  able  to 
protect  his  subjects  or  to  secure  to  them  the  happiness  which  he  wished  they 
should  enjoy ;  that,  instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases  and  scarcely 
half  alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern, 
and  who  added  to  the  vi^ur  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of  ma- 
turer  vears  ;  that  if  dunng  the  course  of  a  long  administration  he  had  com- 
mittee! any  material  error  in  government,  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many 
and  great  affairs  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give 
to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  subjects,  he  now  implored 
their  forgiveness ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful  sense  of 
their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  remembi-ance  of  it  along 
with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the 
best  reward  for  ail  his  services,  and  in  his  last  prayers  to  Almignty  God  would 
pour  forth  his  most  earnest  petitions  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his  father's 
hand,—**  If,"  says  he,  **  I  had  left  jou  by  my  death  this  rich  inheritance,  to 
which  I  have  made  such  large  additions,  some  re^rd  would  have  been  justly 
due  to  my  memory  on  that  account ;  but  now,  wnen  I  voluntarily  resign  to 
you  what  I  might  nave  still  retained.  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expres- 
hions  of  thanks  on  your  part  With  these,  however,  I  dispense,  and  shall 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  vour  love  of  them, 
as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratituae  to  me.  It  is  in 
your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to  justify  the  extraordinary 
proof  which  I  this  day  give  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.    Preserve  an  inviolable 
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regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity ;  let  the  laws  of 
your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  your  people  ;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up 
mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  subjects  and  to 
their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  to  faint  with 
the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordinary  effort  During  his  discourse  the  whole 
audience  melted  into  t<ears,  some  from  admiration  of  nis  magnanimity,  others 
softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  his  son  and  of  love  to  his 
people  ;  and  all  were  affected  with  the  deepest  sorrow  at  losing  a  sovereign 
who,  during  his  administration,  had  distinguished,  the  Netherlands,  his  native 
country,  with  particular  marks  of  his  r^ard  and  attachment. 

Philip  then  arose  from  his  knees,  and,  after  returning  thanks  to  his  father 
with  a  low  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  unexampled 
bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and 
regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  such  facility  as  to 
express  what  he  felt  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he  owed  to 
his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged  that  the;^  would  permit  Qran- 
velle,  bishop  of  Arras,  to  deliver  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge  to  speak  in 
hU  name.  Granvelle.  in  a  long  discourse,  expatiated  on  the  zeal  with  which 
Philip  was  animated  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  on  his  resolution  to  devote 
all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  of  their  happiness,  and  on  his 
intention  to  imitate  his  father's  example  m  distinguishinff  the  Netherlands 
with  particular  marks  of  his  regard.  Maes,  a  lawjrer  of  great  eloc[ueno& 
replied,  in  the  name  of  the  stat^  with  large  professions  of  uieir  fidehty  and 
affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

Then  Marjr,  queen -dowager  of  Himgary,  resigned  the  regency  with  which 
she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
Next  day  Philip,  in  presence  of  the  states,  took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privil^s  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  the  members,  in  their  own 
name  and  in  thiat  of  their  constituents,  swore  allegiance  to  him.*' 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splendid, 
and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns  oi 
HpaiiLwith  all  the  territories  dependmg  on  them,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  World.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but 
an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
family  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  chanty.** 

^  Godlevens,  RelAtlo  Abdicatlonis  Car.  V.,  levetw,  who  published  a  treatise  Pe  Abdica- 

ap.  Goldost.,  Polit.  Tmper.,  p.  377.— Strada  tlone  Caroll  v.,  fixes  the  public  ceremony,  as 

de  Bello  Belgico,  lib.  1.  p.  5.  well  as  the  date  of  the  instniment  of  rexlg- 

*^  The  emperor's  retdgnatlon  Is  an  event  nation,  on  the  25th.    P^re  Barre,  I  know  not 

not  only  of  such  Importance,  but  of  such  a  on  what  authority,  fixes  It  on  the  24th  of 

nature,  that  trie  precise  date  of  it  one  would  November.    (Hist.  d'Alem.,  rlli.  976.)    Her- 

expect  should  have  been  ascertained  by  his-  rera  agrees  with  Godleveus  In  his  account  of 

torians  with  the  greatest  accuracy.    Tiiere  is,  this  matter  (torn.  1.  165);  as  likewise  does 

however,    an   amazing   and   unaccountable  I'allavldnl,  whose  authority  with  respect  to 

diversity  among  them  with  regard  to  this  dates,    and    everything    where    a    minute 

point.    All  agree  that  the  deed  by  which  accuracy  is  requisite.  Is   of  great  weight. 

Charles  transferred  to  hU  son  his  dominions  (Hisi.,  lib.  xvi.  p.  168.)    Historians  dilTer  no 

In  the  Netherlands  bears  date  at  Brussels  the  less  with  regard  to  the  day  on  which  Charles 

26th  of  October.    Sandoval  fixes  on  the  28th  resigned   the   crown   of  Spain  to  bis  son. 

of  October  as  th«  day  on  which  the  ceremony  According  to  M   de  Thou,  it  was  a  month 

of  resignation  happened,  and  be  was  present  after  his  having  resigned  his  dominions  In 

at  the   transaction  (vol.  U.  p.  692).    God-  the  Netherlands,— 4'.e.,  abont  iht  26th  of 
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As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  hoping  that  the  dryness  and 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  that  country  roiffht  mitigate  the  violence  of  his 
disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  by  tne  moisture  of  the  air  and  the 
rigour  of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely  impatient  to 
embark  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely  from  business, 
which  he  found  to  be  impossible  while  he  remained  in  Brussels.  But  his 
physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  venturing  to  sea  at  that  cold 
and  boisterous  season  of  the  year,  that  he  consented,  though  with  reluctance, 
to  put  off' his  voyage  for  some  months. 

By  yielding  to  their  entreaties^  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left  the 
Low  Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he  might 
have  the  merit,  when  Quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  tliat  tranquillity  in 
Europe  which  he  had  oanished  out  of  it  almost  from  the  time  that  he  assumed 
the  administration  of  affi^irs.  Previous  to  his  resignation,  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  by  hinj  and  by  the  French  king,  in  order  to  treat  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conferences  at  the  abbey  of  Yaucelles,  near 
Cambray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  prop<K«d  for  terminating  hostilities 
between  the  contending  monarchs  by  a  long  truce,  during  the  subsistence  of 
which,  and  without  discussing  their  respective  claims,  each  should  retain  what 
was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles,  sensible  how  much  his  kingdoms  wei-e 
exhausted  by  the  expensive  and  almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition 
had  engaged  him,  and  eager  to  gain  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peac^  that 
he  mipit  establish  himself  firmly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  closing 
with  the  overture,  though  manifestly  dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageous ; 
and  such  was  the  resi)ect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience  that  Philip,  not- 
withstanding his  unwillingness  to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  not 
presuuie  to  urge  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father. 

Henry  coula  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  giving  his  consent  to  a 
truce  on  such  conditions  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  together  with  the  important  conquests 
which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the 
pope,  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  Constable  Montmorency,  however, 
.  represented  in  such  a  striking  light  the  imprudence  of  sacrificing  the  true 
interests  of  his  kingdom  to  these  rash  obligations,  and  took  such  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  seduced  the  king  into  his 
alliance  with  the  Carafi'as,  that  Henry,  who  was  naturally  fluctuating  and 
imsteady  and  apt  to  be  intluenced  by  the  advice  last  given  him,  authorized  his 
ambassadors  to  sign  a  treaty  of  truce  with  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the 

November.    (Tbuan.,  lib.  xvl.  p.  671.)    Ac-  to  his  son  some  weeks  previous  to  the  con- 

O'rdiug  to  Ssodovsl.  it  was  on  the  16tb  of  elusion  of  It,  all  the  stipulations  are  in  ihe 

January,   15&6.     (Sand.,  ii.  630.)     Antonio  emperor's  name,  and  Philip  Is  only  styk-d 

do  Vera  agrres  with  him.    (Epitome  tie  la  king  of  England  and  Naples     It  is  cerUin 

VIda   de   Car.  V.,  p.   110.)     According   to  Philip  was  not  proclaimed  king  uf  Castile, 

Pallavlcini,  it  was  on  the  I7th  (Pal.,  lib.  xvl.  etc..  at  Valladolid  sooner  than  the  24th  of 

p.  16»)i  and  with  him  Uerrera  agrees  (Mda  Murch  (Sandov..  il  p  606);  and  previous  to 

de  D.  Fllipo,  Uim.  i.  p.  U33).    But  Ferreras  that  ceremony  he  did  not  choose,  it  should 

fixes  it  on  the  1st  day  of  January.    (Hist.  seem,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  any  of 

Gtoer.,  torn.  Ix.  p.  371.)    M.  de  Beaucalre  hi«k  Spanish  kingdoma,  or  tu  perfurm  any  act 

supposes  the  resignation  of  the  crown   of  of  royal  Jurinilction.    In  a  deed  annexed  to 

&Mln  to  have  been  executed  a  few  days  after  the  treaty  of  truce,  dated  April  19,  he  a.«sume« 

the  re»ignation  of  the  Netherlands.    (Com.  de  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  etc.,  in  the  usual 

Reb.  Gall.,  p.  879.)    It  is  remarkable  thut  in  style  of  the  Spanioh  monarchs  in  that  age. 

*the  treaty    of  tmce   at  Vuuoelles,    though  Corps  I>iplom.,  tom.  iv..  Append.,  p.  86. 
Charles  had  made  over  aU    his  dominions 
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terms  which  had  heen  proposed.  But,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  alto- 
gether forgotten  his  ally  the  pope,  who  he  foresaw  would  he  highlT  exasperated, 
he,  in  order  to  soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in 
the  truce.** 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blots,  and  the  Admiral  de  Coligny  to 
Bnissels ;  the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter 
when  the  emperor  and  his  son,  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  observe  it**  When  an  account  of  the  conferences  at  Vaucelles,  and 
of  the  conditions  of  truce  which  had  been  proposed  there,  was  first  carried  to 
Rome,  it  gave  the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet  He  trusted  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  French  monarch  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that 
Henry  could  forget  so  soon  or  violate  so  shamefully  all  the  stipulations  in  his 
league  with  him.  He  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  emperors  wisdom  that 
he  made  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  his  consent  to  a  truce  on  such  uneoual 
terms ;  and  on  both  these  accounts  he  confidently  pronounced  that  this,  like 
mtaiy  preceding  negotiations,  would  terminate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  affairs  is 
more  fallacious  than  because  an  event  is  improbable  to  conclude  that  it  will 
not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  tnice  filled  Paul 
with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  durst  not  encounter 
that  storm  of  indignation  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should  be  exposed  from 
the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed  ;  but,  departing 
abruptljr  from  Rome,  he  left  to  the  Cardinal  Toumon  the  difficult  task  of 
attemptinjB:  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They  were  fully  sensible  of  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood.  By  their  engagements  with 
France,  which  were  no  k>n^er  secret,  they  had  highly  irritated  Philip.  They 
dreaded  the  violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  The  duke  of  Alva,  a  minister 
fitted  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity  of  his  nature  for  executing  all 
Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advanced  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  bc^an  to 
assemble  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  while  they,  if 
deserted  by  France,  must  not  onljr  relinquish  all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and 
sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired,  but  remain  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without  one  ally  to  protect  them  against 
an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little  able  to  contend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 
and  intrigue,  of  which  the  papal  court  knows  well  how  to  avail  itself  in  order 
to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superior  in  power.  He 
affected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  as  a  happy  expedient  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  efnision  of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest  wishes  that 
it  might  prove  the  foreninner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the  rival 
princes  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a  negotiation 
lor  that  purpose,  and  oflered.  as  their  common  father,  to  be  mediator  between 
them.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  Cardinal  Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the 
court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Carafia,  to  that  of  Paris.  The 
public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ;  that  they  should  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two  monarchs  to  accept  of  the  pope's 
mediation,  that  by  means  of  it  peace  might  be  re-established  and  measures 

**  Memoires    de    Rlbler,    fl.   626.— Gorpa  French  Mnbusador  tn  an  Apartment  hnnK 

Dlplomiitiane.  torn.  W..  Appendix,  81.  with  tapestry  which  reprc8ent(>d  the  buttle  of 

^  One  of  Admiral  de  CoMgny's  attendants,  Pavia,  the  manner  in  which  Francis  I.  was 

who  wrote  to  the  court  of  France  an  account  talcen  prisoner,  his  voyage  to  Spain,  with  all 

of  what   happened  while    they  resided   at  the  mortfTing  clrcumstano^  of  his  captivity 

BruMwls,  takes   notioe,  as  an   Instance   of  arid  Imprisoiimeni  at   Madrid.     Mem.   de 

Pblllp's  unpollteness,  thai  he  received  the  Ribier,  11.  634. 
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might  be  taken  for  assembling  a  general  council.  But  under  this  spedoos 
appearance  of  zeal  for  attaining  objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so 
becoming  bis  sacred  character  to  pursue,  Paul  concealed  very  difl'erent  inten- 
tions. Oaraffa,  besides  his  public  instructions,  received  a  private  commission 
to  solicit  the  French  king  to  renoimce  the  treaty  of  truce  and  to  renew  his 
engagements  with  the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare  neither 
entreaties,  nor  promises,  nor  bril)es,  in  order  to  gam  that  point  This  both 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy,  while 
the  other  served  to  amuse  the  vul^  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  nis  son. 
The  cardinal,  accordingly,  set  out  instantly  for  Paris,  and  travelled  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  whilst  Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at  Rome ;  and 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  begin  his  journey  he  received  secret 
orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of  Caraffa's  n^otiatiou 
might  be  known  before  he  should  reach  Brussels,  and,  according  to  that, 
proper  directions  might  be  given  to  him  with  r^rd  to  the  tone  which  he 
should  assume  in  treating  witn  the  emperor  and  his  son.*' 

Oftraft'a  made  his  entry  into  Paris  w^th  extraordinary  pomp ;  and,  having 
presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Henry,  as  the  protector  on  whose  aid  the 
pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  him  not  to  disr^;ard  the 
entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which  he  gave 
him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  of  filial  piety,  but 
as  an  act  of  justice.  As  the  pope,  from  confidence  in  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port which  his  late  treaty  witn  France  entitled  him  to  expect,  had  taken  such 
steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  not  to  suffer  Paul 
^na  his  family  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  that  resentment  which  they 
had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their  attachment  to  France.  Toother 
with  this  argument  addressed  to  his  generosity,  he  employed  another  which  he 
hoped  would  work  on  his  ambition.  He  athrmed  that  now  was  the  time  when 
with  the  most  certain  prospect  of  success  he  might  attack  Philip's  dominions  in 
italv  ;  that  the  flower  of  tne  veteran  Spanish  nands  had  perished  in  the  wars 
'of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  that  the  emperor  had  left  his 
•son  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men ;  that  he  had  no 
longer  to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of 
Charles,  but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  nis  throne,  unpractised  in  com- 
mand, odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  states,  and  dreaded  by  alL  He  promised 
that  the  pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  would  bring  a  considerable 
army  into  tne  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  French 
troops,  might  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  effort  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Naples 
•and  aod  to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom  the  conquest  of  which  had  bieen 
the  great  object  of  all  his  predecessors  during  half  a  century  and  the  chief 
motive  of  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 

Every  word  Caraffa  spoke  made  a  deep  impression  on  Henr^r ;  conscious,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  pope  had  just  cause  to  reproach  him  with  having 
violated  the  laws  not  only  oi  generosity  but  of  decency  when  he  renounced  his 
league  with  him  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  eager,  on  the 
other  baud,  not  only  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a  conquest  which  three  former 
monarchs  had  attempted  without  success,  but  likewise  to  acquire  an  establish- 
ment of  such  dignity  and  value  for  one  of  his  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for 
the  oath  by  which  he  had  so  lately  confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles.  the  ex- 
treme old  age  of  the  pope,  whose  death  mi^ht  occasion  an  entire  reyolution  in 
the  political  system  of  Italy,  together  with  the  representations  of  Mont- 
morency, who  repeated  all  the  aiiguments  he  had  used  against  the  first  league 
*  with  Paul,  and  pointed  out  the  great  and  immediate  advantages  which  France 
««  f«lUy.,  lib.  zUl.  p.  16S.— Burnet.  HIat.  Reform.,  U.,  App.,  809. 
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derived  from  the  trace,  kept  Henry  for  iome  time  in  stispense,  and  might 
possibly  have  outweighed  ail  CarafYift's  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  was  not 
such  a  novice  in  Uie  arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation  as  not  to  have  expedients 
ready  for  removing  or  surmounting  all  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  king's 
scruple  with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  pro  laced  powers  from  the  pope  to  absolve 
him  from  the  ooligation  of  it  By  whv  of  security  against  anv  danger  which 
he  might  apprehend  from  the  pope's  death,  he  engajrod  that  liis  uncle  would 
make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals  as  should  give  Henry  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  plMse  in  the  papal  chair  a  person 
entirely  devoted  to  his  interest 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  constable's  opinion  and  influence^ 
he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Qtiise.  and  the  eloouence 
of  his  orother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  but  the  address  of  the  queen,  aided  by 
the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  unfortunately  for  France, 
co-operated  with  Catharine  in  this  point,  though  she  took  pleasure  on  almost 
every  other  occasion  to  thwart  and  mortify  her.  They,  by  their  united  solici- 
tations, easily  swayed  the  king,  who  leaned  of  his  own  accord  to  that  side 
towards  which  they  wished  him  to  incline.  All  Montmorency's  prudent  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded ;  the  nuncio  absolved  Henry  from  his  oath ; 
and  he  signed  a  new  league  with  the  pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
of  his  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despatched  a  messenger  after  the 
nuncio  Rebiba,  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  without  proceeding  to  Brussels. 
As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve  that  tone  of  moderation  which 
suited  the  character  of  a  mediator  and  which  he  had  affected  to  assume,  or  to 
put  any  farther  restraint  unon  his  re^ntnient  against  PhiHp,  he  boldly  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  took  suco  violent  steps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable. 
He  seized  and  imprisoned  the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommuni- 
cated the  Colonnas ;  and  having  deprived  Marco  Antonio,  the  head  of  that 
family,  of  the  dukedom  of  Paliano.  he  granted  that  dignity,  together  with  the 
■  territory  annexed  to  it,  to  his  nephew,  the  count  of  Montorio.  He  ordered  a 
l^;al  information  to  be  presentea  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  agilinst  Philip, 
setting  forth  that  he^  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  and  alle^nce  due  by  him 
to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  not  only  afforded 
a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope  had  excommunicated 
and  declared  rebels,  but  had  famished  them  with  arms,  and  was  ready,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed  treason  against  his  liege-lord, 
the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief,  upon  this  the  con- 
sistorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  to 
appoint  a  day  for  hmring  of  it^  when  he  would  make  sood  every  article  of  the 
coarse,  and  expect  from  his  justice  that  sentence  which  the  heinousness  of 
Philip's  crimes  merited.  Paul,  whose  pride  was  highly  flattered^  with  the 
idea  of  trying  and  passing  judgment  on  so  great  a  king,  assented  to  his  request, 
and,  as  if  it  had  been  no  less  easy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  such  a 
sentence,  declared  that  he  would  consnlt  with  the  cardinals  conceniing  the 
formalilies  requisite  in  conducting  the  trial/* 

But,  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  resentment  to  drive  him  on  with 
such  headlong  impetuosity,  Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on  his 
part  He  hiui  been  taught,  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  had  the  charge 
of  his  education,  a  profound  veneration  for  the  holy  see.  This  sentiment 
which  had  been  early  infused,  grew  up  with  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and , 

*•  PlikUaT.,  Ub.  xUi.  171. 
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took  full  possession  of  his  mind,  whidi  was  naturalljr  thoaghtfnl,  serioasL  and 

Erone  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with  the  pope  approactiingy 
e  had  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the  lawfulneats  of  taking  arms 
against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  and  the  common  father  of  all  Christians  that 
he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon  that  point  They,  with  the  usual 
dexterity  of  casuists  m  accommodating  their  responses  to  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direction,  assured  him  that,  after  employiiur 
ptrayers  and  remonstrances  in  order  to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  had  full 
right,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Christiamty,  not  only  to  defend  him- 
self when  attacked,  but  to  begin  hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most 
proper  expedient  for  preventing  the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injustice. 
Philip  nevertheless  continued  to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it  as  a  DMist 
cruel  misfortune  that  his  administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a 
person  whose  sacred  function  and  character  he  so  highly  respected.** 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compUance  with  nis  master's  scmples,  had 
continued  to  negotiate  lonpr  after  he  should  have  begun  to  ace,  finding  Paul 
inexorable,  and  that  every  overture  of  peace  and  every  appearance  of  hesita- 
tion on  his  part  increased  the  pontitt^s  natural  arrogance,  took  the  field  and 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand 
men ;  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiery  and  commanded  chiefly  by 
those  Roman  barons  whom  Paul's  violence  had  ariven  into  exile.  The  valour 
of  the  troops,  to^^ether  with  the  animosity  of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their 
own  quarrel  and  to  recover  their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers. 
As  none  of  the  French  forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of 
the  Campa|;na  Roniana ;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through  the  cowardice 
of  the  garrisons,  which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplined  and  worse  com- 
manded ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  who  wereea^r 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed  with 
impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  took  possession  of  the  towns 
which  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to  which,  or  to  the 
pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  dedared  that  he  would  im- 
mediately restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troo|>s  made  excursions 
even  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  consternation.  Paul,  though 
inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  oblised  to  give  way  so  far  to  the  fears 
and  solicitations  of  the  cardinals  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva,  in  order  to  pro- 
pose a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  the  more  readily  as  he  was  sen- 
sible of  a  double  advantage  whicn  might  be  derived  from  obtaining  that  point 
It  would  deliver  the  mhaDitants  of  Rome  from  their  present  terror,  and  would 
afford  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he  expected  from  France. 
Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  ck>se  with  the  overture,  both  as  he  knew  how 
desirous  his  master  was  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  had  undertaken  with 
reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much  weakened  by  garrisoning  the  great 
number  of  towns  which  he  had  reduced  that  it  was  biardly  in  a  condition  to 
keep  the  field  without  fresh  recruits.  A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded,  first 
for  ten  and  afterwards  for  forty  days,  during  which  various  schemes  of  peace 
were  proposed  and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but  with  no  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal  to 
Rome,  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the 
arrival  of  one  bcKiy  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of  others 
which  had  begun  their  march,  rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
banished  all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  those  of  war  and  revenge;** 

**  Ferrms,  BUL  d'Evagne,   ix.  393.-  ••  PaIUv.,  lib.  >»(.  lYT.—TbiiMi.,  Hb.  xwiL 

Hesrera,  L  308.  6S8.— M«b.  de  RiUer.  U.  6M. 
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Death  of  Mary  of  EngUnd— Both  Heniy  and  Philip  court  her  So<oessor,  Elizabeth— Her 
Artifioe  towards  PhlU|w- Aiticles  of  Peace  i^reed  upon— Death  of  Henry — State  of  Europe 
during  the  Rf'lgn  of  Charlf«  V.— Progress  of  the  House  of  Austria— Orowth  of  Frunce, 
and  of  Engl  md-The  Reformation— Sute  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  Nations;— of  Bussia, 
and  th«  Northern  Powers. 

Wbilb  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope  and  Philip  hnsjr  and  atten- 
tiveu  the  emperor  disentangled  hiroseu  finally  from  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat  He  had  hitherto  retained  the 
imperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  relinquish  it,  for.  after  baring 
resided  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoyed  in  nis  hereditary 
dommions,  to  part  with  the  limited  and  often  ideal  junsdiction  which  belongs 
to  an  elective  crown  was  no  j^eat  sacrifice.    His  sole  motive  for  delay  was  to 

gjn  a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more  in  order  to  acconijlish  his 
voiirite  scheme  in  behalf  of  ms  son.  At  the  very  time  Charles  seemed  to 
be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to 
he  quitting  it  not  only  with  indifference  but  with  contempt,  the  vast  schemes 
of  ambition  which  had  so  lone  occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind  still  kept  pos- 
session of  it  He  could  not  think  of  leaving  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that 
which  he  himself  had  held  among  the  princes  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  some 
years  before,  made  a  fmitless  attempt  to  secure  the  imperial  crown  to  Fhilip, 
that  by  uniting  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  the  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy  he  might  put  it  m  his  power  to  prosecute  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success  wose  great  plans  which  his  own  infirmities  had  oblijp^ea  him  to 
abandon,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flattering  project  as  chi- 
merical or  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  formerly  met  with  from  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  fresh  importunity,  and 
during  the  summer  had  tried  every  art  and  employed  every  argument  which 
he  thouffht  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  imperial  throne  to  Philip,  and  to 
accept  of  the  investitiure  of  some  province,  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  an  efjuivalent*  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so  firm  and  inflexible  with 
regard  to  this  point  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
emperor  even  wnen  they  were  enforced  with  eSl  the  weight  of  authority  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  received  the  overture  that  now  came  from  him, 
*  AmbaMadee  ds  KoaUles^  torn.  ▼.  36f. 
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in  the  situation  to  which  he  had  descended,  with  great  indifference,  and  woald 
hardlj  deign  to  listen  to  it  Charles,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity  in  having 
imagined  uiat  he  might  accomplish  that  now  which  he  had  attempted  formerly 
without  success,  desisted  ftnailv  from  his  scheme.  He  then  resigned  tiie 
government  of  tne  empire,  and,  having  transferred  all  his  claims  of  obedience 
and  allegiance  from  the  Qermanic  body  to  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
he  executed  a  deed  to  that  effect,  with  all  the  formalities  requisite  in  such 
an  important  transaction.  Xhe  instrument  of  resignation  he  committed  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  a^d  empowered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  ooliege  of 
electors.* 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that  retreat  for  which  he 
languished.  The  preparations  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for  some  time, 
he  set  out  for  Zuitburg  ii^Zealand,  where  the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy  him 
had  orders  to  assemble,  in  his  way  thither  he  passed  through. Ghent^  and, 
after  stopping  there  a  few  davs,  to  mdulge  that  tender  and  pleasing  melan- 
choly which  arises  in  the  mind  of  eveir  man  in  the  decline  of  life  on  visiting 
the  place  of  his  nativity  and  viewing  the  scenes  and  objects  familiar  to  him  in 
bis  early  youth,  he  pursued  his  journey,  accompanied  by  Ids  son  Philip^  his 
daughter  the  archduchess,  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  France  and 
Hungary,  Maximilian  his  son-in-law.  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  Flemish 
nobility.  Before  he  went  on  boara,  he  dismissed  them,  with  marks  of  his 
attention  or  regard,  and,  taking  leave  of  Philip  with  all  the  tendeniess  of  a 
father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the  last  time,  ne  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  under  the  convoy  of  a  lar^  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and 
English  ships.  He  declined  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  queen  of  England 
to  land  in  some  part  of  her  dominions,  m  order  to  refresh  himself  and  that  she 
might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  him  once  more.  '*  It  cannot  surely,"  said  he, 
^  b^  agreeable  to  a  queen  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law  who  is  now 
nothing  more  than  a  private  gentleman.'' 

His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo,  in  Biscay,  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground ;  and.  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed  the 
earth,  and  said,  ^  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  now 
return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredo  he  pursned 
his  journey  to  Burgos,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair  and  sometimes  in  a  horse- 
litter,  suffering  exquisite  pain  at  every  step,  and  advancing  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to  Burgos  in  order  to  pay  court 
to  him  ;  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was  so  negligent, 
that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
monarch.  Accustomed  from  his  early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officions  respect 
with  which  those  who  possess  sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  had  received 
it  with  the  credulity  common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified  when  he 
now  discovered  that  he  had  been  indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of 
that  obsequious  regard  which  he  had  fondly  thought  was  ^id  to  his  personal 
Qualities.  But,  though  he  might  have  soon  learned  to  view  with  unconcern 
tne  levity  of  his  subjects  or  to  have  despised  their  ne^ect.he  was  more  deeply 
afflicted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgetting  already  how  much  he 
owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Bums 
before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pension  which  was  all  that  ne 
had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  this  sum  Charles  could  not 
dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services  merited  or  his  gene- 
rosity had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  expressing  both  surprise  and 

*  Goldaat.,  OonsUt.  Imper.,  par.  t.  576. 
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disMtisfaction.'  At  last  the  monej  was  paid,  and  Charles  havioff  dismissed 
a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attendance  he  thought  would  be  super- 
fluous or  cumbersome  in  his  retirement,  he  proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There  be 
took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his  two  sisters,  whom  he  would  not  peruiit  to 
aocompany  him  to  his  solitude,  though  they  requested  him  with  tear&  not  only 
that  they  might  have  the  oousolation  of  contributing,  by  their  attendance  and 
care,  to  mitigate  or  to  soothe  his  sufterings  but  that  thejr  might  reap  instruc* 
tion  and  benefit  by  joining  with  him  in  those  pious  exercises  to  whicn  he  had 
consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  dajrs. 

From  Yalladolid  he  conUnued  his  journey  to  Plasenda,  in  Estremadura. 
He  had  passed  through  this  place  a  great  many  years  before,  and  bavinff  been 
struck  at  that  time  with  the  delightful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St  Justus^ 
belondne  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  town, 
he  had  then  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants  that  this  was  a  spot  to  which 
Diocletian  roi^ht  have  retired  with  pleasure.  The  impression  had  remained 
so  strong  on  his  mind  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  own  retreats 
It  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  tp^eat  extent  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees :  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most 
healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation 
he  had  sent  an  architect  thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monastery  for 
hla  accommodation ;  but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  stvle  of  the  building 
should  be  such  as  suited  lus  present  station,  rather  than  nis  former  dignity. 
It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung  with  brown 
ck>th  and  furnished  in  the  must  simple  maimer.  They  were  all  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles 
himself  haid  given  ihe  plan  and  had  tilled  it  with  various  plants  which  he 
intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side  they  communi- 
cated with  the  chapel  of  the  monasterv,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions. Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardlv  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter  with  twelve  domestics  only. 
He  buried  there,  in  soutude  and  silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together 
with  all  those  vast  prmects  uliich  during  almost  half  a  century  had  alarmed 
and  agitated  Europe,  mling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  tmrns,  with  the  terror  of 
his  arms  and  the  dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.^ 

The  coQtra<(t  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  the  pope  at  this  juncture 
was  so  obvious  that  it  struck  even  tlie  most  careless  observers ;  nor  was  the 
comparison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul  The  former,  a  con- 
queror, born  to  rei^i,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which  accompanies 
supreme  power,  ana  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in  which  an  active 
ambition  had  engaged  him,  auitted  the  world  at  a  period  of  life  not  far  ad- 
vanced, that  he  might  close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  secure 
some  interval  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recollection.  The  latter,  a  priest 
who  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  shade  of  the  schools  and  in  the 
study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  who  was  seemingly  so  detached  from  the 
world  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  for  many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister, 
and  who  was  not  raised  to  the  papal  throne  until  he  had  reached  the  extremity 
of  old  age,  discovered  at  once  all  the  iinpetuositv  of  youthful  ambition,  and 
formed  extensive  schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which  he  scrupled  not  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  discord  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war  in  every  corner  of 

•  StBibo  de  Rello  Belff  ,  UK  I.  9. 
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Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind,  held  on 
his  own  course  with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.  These,  although 
they  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a  still  greater  height 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise  into  Italy. 

That  which  the  two  princes  of  Lorraine  foresaw  and  desired  had  happened. 
The  duke  of  Guiae  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  appouited  to 
march  to  the  pope's  assistance.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  high  was  the  duke's  reputation,  and 
such  the  general  expectation  of  beholding  some  extraordinary  exertion  6l  his 
courage  and  abilities,  in  a  war  into  which  he  had  precipitated  his  country 
chiefly  with  the  design  of  obtaining  a  field  where  he  might  display  his  own 
talents,  that  many  oi  the  French  nobility,  who  had  no  command  m  the  troqM 
employed,  accompanied  him  as  volunteers.  This  army  passed  the  Alps  in  an 
inclement  seasoiiL  and  advanced  towards  Rome  without  any  opposition  from 
the  Spaniards,  wno,  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  act  m  different  parts, 
had  collected  all  their  forces  into  one  body  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the 
defence  of  that  kingdom. 

Emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  k)08e  all  the  fury 
of  his  resentment  a^Ainst  Philip,  which,  notwithstanding  the  natural  violence 
of  his  temper,  prudential  considerations  had  hitherto  obliged  him  to  ke^ 
under  some  restraint  He  named  commissioners,  whom  he  empowered  to  pass 
judgment  in  the  suit  which  the  consistorial  advocate  had  commenced  against 
Philip  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Naples  by  taking 
Anns  against  the  noly  se^  of  which  he  was  a  vassal.  He  reoallea  all  the 
nuncios  resident  in  the  courts  of  Charles  Y^  of  Philip,  or  of  any  (rf  their  aUiee. 
This  was  levelled  chiefly  against  Cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the  court 
of  Ent^and,  whose  great  merit  in  having  contributed  so  successfully  to  reconcile 
that  kingdom  to  tm  Church  of  Rome,  together  with  the  expectation  of  farther 
services  which  he  might  perform,  was  not  suflident  to  screen  him  from  the 
resentment  that  he  had  incurred  by  his  zealous  endeavours  to  establish  peace 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  again^^t  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  on  Maunday-Tbursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  excom- 
munication on  the  authors  of  the  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories, 
whatever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
usual  pravers  for  the  emperor  were  omitted  next  day  in  the  pope's  chapel.* 

But,  while  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  these  wild  and  childisn  sallies  of  rage, 
dther  he  neglected  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  power,  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  have  rendered  his  resentment  really  formidable  and  fatal  to  his  ene- 
mies. For  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  Ronie^  where  he  was  received  with 
a  triumphal  pomp  which  would  liave  been  more  suitable  if  he  had  been  return- 
ing after  having  terminated  the  war  with  glory  than  when  he  was  goin^  to 
begin  it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of  success,  he  found  none  of  the  preparations 
for  war  in  such  forwardness  as  Cardinal  Caraffa  had  promised  or  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  papal  troops  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  tlie  quota  stipulated  ; 
no  magazines  suflicient  for  their  subsistence  were  formed ;  nor  was  money  for 
paying  them  provided.  The  Venetians,  agreeable  to  that  cautious  maxim 
which  the  misfortunes  of  their  state  had  first  led  them  to  adopt,  and  which 
was  now  become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  quarrels 
ef  princes  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  Tne  other  Italian  states 
were  either  openly  united  in  league  with  Philip,  or  secretly  wished  success  to 
•  FkiUv..  lib.  zlU.  ISO.— Mto.  de  Bibler,  U.  STS^ 
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his  arms  agmnst  a  pontiff  whose  inconsiderate  ambition  had  rendered  Italy 
once  more  Uie  seat  of  war. 

The  diike  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  wonld  devolve 
on  the  French  troops  under  his  command,  and  oecame  sensible,  though  too, 
late,  how  imprudent  it  is  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great  enterprises,  on  the 
aid  of  feeble  allies.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  pope's  impatience  for  action, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of  performing  some  part  of  what  he  had  so  confi- 
dently undertaken,  he  marched  towards  Naples  and  began  his  operations.  But 
the  success  of  these  fell  far  short  of  his  former  reputation,  of  what  the  world 
expected,  and  of  what  he  himself  had  promised.  He  op  ned  the  campaign 
with  the  sieee  of  Civitella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
tier. But  tne  obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended  it  baffled 
all  the  impetuous  eflbrts  of  ihe  French  valour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise, 
after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace.  He 
endeavoured  to  wine  off  that  stain  by  advancing  boldly  towards  the  duke  of 
Alva's  camp  and  onering  him  battle.  But  that  pnident  commander,  sensible 
of  all  the  advantages  of  standing  on  the  defensive  before  an  invading  enemy, 
declined  an  engagement  and  kept  within  his  intrenchments,  and,  adhering  to 
bis  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Oastilian,  eluded,  with  great  address,  all  the 
duke  of  Guise's  stratagems  to  draw  him  into  action.*  Bv  this  time  sickness 
began  to  waste  the  French  armv ;  violent  dissensions  haa  arisen  between  the 
duke  of  Gnise  and  the  oommanoer  of  the  pope's  forces ;  the  Spaniards  renewed 
their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  the  pope,  when  ne  foimd,  instead 
of  the  conquests  and  triumph  which  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not 
secure  his  own  territories  from  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  be^an 
to  talk  of  peace.  The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  with  havmg 
acted  such  an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce 
his  army  or  to  recall  him,  but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  called 
on  Oardinal  Oarafla,  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometmies  with  threats,  to 
make  good  those  magnificent  promises  from  a  rasn  confidence  in  which  he  had 
advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Yaucelles  and  to  join  in  league 
with  the  pope.' 

But,  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  situation,  an 
unexpected  event  happened  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  called  the  duke  of 
Guise  from  a  station  wnerein  he  could  acquire  no  honour,  to  the  most  dignified 
and  important  charge  which  could  be  committed  to  a  subject  As  soon  as  the 
French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  the  truce  of  Yaucelles,  not 
only  by  sending  an  army  into  Italy  but  by  attempting  to  surprise  some  of  the 
frontier  towns  m  Flanders,  Philip,  though  willing  to  nave  avoided  a  rupture, 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  such  spirit  as  should  make  his  enemies 
•sensible  that  his  father  had  not  erred  when  he  judged  him  to  be  so  capable  of 

Svemment  that  he  had  given  up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he  knew  that 
enry  had  been  at  great  expense  in  fitting  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of 
Guise,  and  that  his  treasury  was  hardly  aole  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and 
endless  demands  of  a  distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the 
Low  Countries  must  of  consemience  prove  feeble,  and  be  considered  only  a<; 
secondary  to  those  in  Italy.  For  that  reason,  he  pnidently  resolved  to  make 
his  prinapal  effort  in  that  place  where  he  expected  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
and  to  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a  blow 
most  sensiWy.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the  Low  Countries  an  armv 
of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this  occasion  with 

•  Herrera,  Vida  de  Filipo,  181.  xlli.  181.— Burnet,  U.,  App.,  31Y. 

*  Tboan..  Ub.  xxvliL  614.-PaUat..  Ub. 
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that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeving  the  first  oommandi 
of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provident  even  at  that  earlj 
period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success  on  that  formidable  force  alona 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  English  to  espouse  his 
quarrel ;  and,  thoueh  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  that  kingdom  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  derived  from  it,  though  he  knew  how  odious  his  name  was  to 
the  English  and  how  averse  they  would  be  to  co-operate  with  him  in  any 
measure,  he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing  his  point.  He 
relied  on  the  affection  with  which  the  queen  doted  on  him»  which  was  sO 
violent  that  even  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  not  extinguished  it ;  he  knew 
her  implicit  reverence  for  his  opinion,  and  her  fond  desire  of  gratifying  him  in 
every  particular.  Tliat  he  might  work  on  these  with  greater  Uicmty  and 
more  certain  success,  he  set  out  for  England.  The  queen,  who  during  her 
husband's  absence  had  languished  in  perpetual  dejection,  resumed  fresh  spirits 
on  his  arrival,  and,  without  paying  the  least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or 
to  the  inclinations  of  her  people,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  In 
vain  did  her  privy  council  remonstrate  against  the  imprudence  as  well  as 
dan^r  of  involving  the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  in  vain  did  thev  put 
her  m  mind  of  the  solemn  treaties  of  peace  suhiisting  between  Bnglana  and 
France,  which  the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afforded  her  no  pretext  to 
violate.  Mary,  soothed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  bv  the  threats 
which  his  ascendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was 
deaf  to  everything  that  could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments,  and 
insisted  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  Franca  The  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's  authority 
were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  struggling  long,  vielded  at  last| 
not  from  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign. 
War  was  declared  against  France,  the  only  one  perhaps  again^it  that  kingdom 
into  which  the  English  ever  entered  with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the 
aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  measure,  she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  She  supplied  this  want,  however,  by 
a  stretch  of  royal  prerogative  not  unusual  in  that  age,  and  levied  lai^e  sums 
on  her  subjects  by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men,  under  the  oonducf  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  join  Philip's  army.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  gave  the  command  of  his 
army  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  residence  at 
Gambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his 
motions* and  to  aid  him  with  his  counsels.  The  duke  opened  tl^  campaign 
with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Philip's  choice  and  discoverad . 
such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  the  French  generals  as  almost  insured 
success  in  nis  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed  the  general  rendezvous 
of  his  troops  at  a  place  considerably  distant  from  the  country  which  he 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action ;  and,  having  kept  the  enemy  in  suspense 
for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at  last  deceived  them  ^ 
effectually  by  the  variety  of  his  marchea  and  countermarches  as  led  them  to 
conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  force  against  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  on  that  side.  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all  their  stren^h  towards  that  quarter, 
and,  reinforcing  the  garrisons  tHere,  left  the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  iron* 
tier  destitute  of  troops  suilicient  to  defend  them. 

•  Carte,  m.  asT. 
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The  dake  of  Savoj.as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  full  effect, 
turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and. 
sending  his  cavaliy,  in  which  he  was  extremely  strong,  before  him,  invested 
6t  Quentin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  considerable  strength, 
itnd  of  great  imjportance,  as  there  were  few  fortified  cities  between  it  and  Paris. 
>>The  fortifications,  however  had  been  much  neglected ;  the  garrison,  weakened 
by  drafts  sent  towards  Champagne,  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
number  requisite  for  it«  defence ;  and  the  governor,  though  a  brave  officer, 
was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority  equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so 
much  consequence,  besi^ed  b^  such  a  formidable  army.  A  few  days  must 
have  put  the  duke  of  &voy  in  possession  of  the  town,  if  the  Admiral  de 
Ooligny,  who  thought  it  concerned  his  honour  to  attempt  saving  a  place  of 
such  importance  to  his  country,  and  which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  as 
governor  of  Picardy,  had  not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
into  it  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  be  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  This  resolu- 
tion he  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be 
considered,  with  no  contemptible  success ;  for.  though  one-half  of  his  small 
body  ol  troops  was  cut  off,  ne  with  the  other  broke  through  the  enemv  and 
entered  the  town.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank  and 
reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  order  to  join  them, 
inspired  the  desponding  garrison  with  courage.  Everything  that  the.  admiral's 
great  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war  could  suggest  for  annoying  the 
enemy  or  defending  the  town  was  attempted ;  and  the  citizens  as  wefl  as  the 
garrison,  seconding  his  zeal  with  equal  ardour,  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
Siey  would  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacrifice  themselves  in  order  to  save 
their  country.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  joined 
about  this  time,  puslied  on  the  sie^e  with  the  greatest  vi^oiur.  An  'army  so 
numerous,  and  so  well  supplied  with  everything  requisite,  carried  on  its 
approaches  with  sreat  advantage  against  a  garrison  wnich  was  still  so  feeble 
that  it  durst  selaom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  operations  by 
sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  unable  to  avert 
it,  acquainted  his  unclej,  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  French  army,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  method  by 
which  he  mi<;ht  throw  relief  into  the  town.  The  constable,  solicitous  to  save 
a  town  the  loss  of  which  would  open  a  passage  for  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  eager  to  extricate  nis  nephew  out  of  that  perilous  situation  in 
wliich  zeal  for  the  public  had  engaged  him,  resolved,  tnough  aware  of  the 
danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  W  ith  this  view,  he  marched  from  Ia  F^re 
towards  St.  Quentin  at  the  head  of  his  armjr,  which  was  not  by  one-half  so 
numerous  as  that  of  the  enemv,  and  having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of 
chosen  men  to  Colignv's  brother,  Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the 
French  infantry,  he  ordered  him  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by  that  avenue 
which  the  admiral  had  represented  as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself,  with 
the  main  army,  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  oppasite  side 
and  endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter.  Dandelot 
executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct  He  rushed  on 
with  such  headlong  ini|>etuosit]r  that,  though  it  broke  the  first  body  of  the 
enemy  which  stood  in  his  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldiers  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  situation  by  fresh  troops,  which 
closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces, 
Dandelot,  with  about  five  hundred  of  the  most  adventurous  and  most  for- 
tunate, making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 
*  Tboan..  lib.  xU.  647, 
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Meanwhile,  the  oonstahle,  in  execnting  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with  safetj 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number.  The  duke  df  Savoj 
instantly  perceived  Montmorency's  error,  and  prepared,  with  the  jNnesence  of 
mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  himself  of  it  *He  drew  np  hb 
army  in  order  of  battle  with  the  jneatest  expedition,  and.  watching  the 
moment  when  the  French  began  to  me  off  towards  La  F^re,  ne  detached  all 
his  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Egmont,  to  fall  on  their  rear, 
while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  advanced  to  support  him.  The 
French  retired  at  first  in  perfect  order  and  with  a  good  counteumce  ;  but  when 
they  saw  Egmout  draw  near  with  his  formidable  body  of  cavalry,  the  shock  of 
which  they  were  conscious  that  they  could  not  withstand,  the  prospect  of  im- 
minent danger,  added  to  distrust  of  their  general,  whose  impruaence  every 
soldier  now  perceived,  struck  them  with  ^neral  consternation.  Th^  b^gan  in- 
sensibly to  quicken  their  pace,  and  those  m  the  rear  nressed  so  violently  on  such 
as  were  before  them  that  in  a  short  time  their  march  resembled  a  flight  rather 
than  a  retreat  EJgmont,  observing  their  confusion,  charged  them  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  in  a  moment  all  their  men-at-arms,  the  pride  and  streiicth 
of  the  French  troops  in  that  age,  gave  way,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
infantry,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  his  presence  and  autnority,  kept  to 
their  colours,  still  continued  to  retreat  in  good  order,  until  the  enem^r  brought 
some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  their  centre,  which  threw  them  into  sndi 
confii.sion  that  the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their  attack,  broke  in,  and  the 
rout  became  universal.  About  four  thousand  of  the  French  fell  in  the  field, 
and  among  these  the  dnke  of  Bncheiu,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  together  with  six 
hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the 
day  to  be  irretrievable,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resolution 
not  to  survive  the  calamity  which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  up<m  his  country ; 
but  having  received  a  dangerous  wouud,'and  beine  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
he  was  surrounded  by  some  Flemish  ofticers  to  whom  be  was  known,  who  pro- 
tected him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers  and  oMiged  him  to  surrender. 
Beside!^  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Longueville,  the  Mar^chal 
St  Andr^  many  otKoers  of  distinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen,  and  near 
four  thousand  private  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the  colours  belonging 
to  the  infantry,  all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon,  two  pieces  excepted,  fm 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  army  did  not  lose  above  fourscore 
men." 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  ancient  victories  of  Greey  and 
Aginoourt^  gained  by  the  English  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  resemuance 
to  those  disastrous  events,  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout,  in  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note  slain  or  taken,  and 
in  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  enemj.  it  filled  France  with  equal  conster- 
nation. Many  inhabitants  of  Paris,  with  the  same  precipitancy  and  trepida- 
tion as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at  their  gates,  quitted  the  city  and  retired 
into  the  interior  provinces.  The  king,  bv  his  presence  and  exhortations,  en- 
deavoured to  console  and  to  animate  sucn  as  remained,  and,  applving  hiraedf 
with  the  greatest  diligence  to  repair  the  niinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  nre- 
pared  to  defend  it  a^inst  the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected.  But, 
bappily  for  France,  Philip's  caution,  together  with  the  intrepid  hrmness  of  Uie 
Aamiral  de  Coligny,  not  only  saved  the  capital  from  the  danger  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  but  gained  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  people 
recovered  from  the  terror  and  dejection  occasioned  by  a  mow  no  less  severe 
»  TbuAn.,  660.— Hiinet  AniuO.  Bnbauk.,  U.  692.— Herrera,  atS. 
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than  unexpected,  and  Henry  had  leUnre  to  take  measmes  for  the  public 
security,  with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial 
people. 

Philip,  immediately  aftM*  the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St.  Ouentin,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  military  triumph ;  and  such  were  his 
transports  of  ioy  on  account  of  an  event  which  threw  so  mudi  lustre  on  the 
beginning  of  nis  reign,  that  ther  softmed  his  severe  and  haughty  temper  into 
an  unusual  How  of  courtesy.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy  approached,  and  was 
kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and,  embracing  him 
with  warmth,  *'  It  becomes  me,"  says  he,  ^rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which 
have  gained  me  such  a  glorious  and  almost  bloodless  victoir.'^ 

As  soon  as  the  rejoiangs  and  congratulations  on  Philip^  arrival  were  over, 
a  council  of  war  was  lield,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  mifffat  improve  their 
victory  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savov,  seconded  by  several  of 
the  ablest  officers  formed  under  Charles  Y.,  insisted  that  they  should  imme- 
diately relinquish  the  siege  of  St  Quentin,  the  reduction  of  which  was  now 
an  object  below  their  attention,  and  advance  directly  towards  Paris ;  that>  as 
there  were  neither  troops  to  oppose  nor  any  town  of  strencth  to  retard  their 
march,  they  might  reach  that  capital  while  under  the  full  impression  of  the 
astonishment  and  terror  occasioned  bv  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take  po^-- 
session  of  it  without  resistance.  But  Pnilip,  less  adventurous'or  more  prudent 
than  his  general  preferred  a  moderate  but  certain  advantage  to  an  enterprife 
of  greater  splendour  but  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  represented  to  the 
council  the  mfinite  resources  of  a  kingdom  so  powerful  as  France,  the  great 
number  as  well  as  martial  spirit  of  its  nobles,  their  attachment  to  their  sove- 
reign, the  manifold  advantages  with  whidi  tney  ooiikl  carry  on  war  in  their 
own  territories,  and  the  unavoidable  destniction  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  country,  before  they 
had  secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might  reimer  a  retreat 
safe,  if  upon  any  disastrous  event  that  measure  should  become  necessary.  On 
all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  and  his  generals 
acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opmion  as  they  made  no  doubt  of  being 
masters  of  the  town  in  a  tew  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  consequence  in 
the  execution  of  their  plan  that  they  might  easily  repair  it  by  their  sutMsequent 
activity." 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small  number  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  no  longer  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calculation  oi  Philip's  generals.  But  in  making  it  they  did  not 
attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  of  Admiral  de  Colixnyi  who  commanded  in 
the  town.  A  county  undismayed  and  tranqiiil  amidst  the  greatest  dangers,  an 
Invention  fruitful  m  resources,  a  genius  which  roused  and  seemed  to  acquire 
new  force  upon  every  disaster,  a  tolent  of  governing  the  minds  of  men,  to- 
gether with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant  over  them  even  under 
circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressful,  were  qualities  which  Coligny 
possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  ^eral  of  that  aga  These  qualities 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in  which  he  was  now  placed ;  and,  as 
he  knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  country  of  every  hour  which  he  could 
gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  contriving  how  to 
protract  the  siege  and  to  detain  the  enemy  from  attempting  any  enterprise 
more  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  the  fterseverance  and  sldll  with  which 
be  conducted  the  defence,  and  such  the  fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with 
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which  he  animated  the  garrison,  that  thouefa  the  Spaniards,  tiie  Flemings, 
and  the  English  carried  on  the  attack  with  all  the  ardour  which  national 
emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the  town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  at  last)  on  the  breach,  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the 
enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself  with  the  utmost  activity  of  the  interval  which  tlie 
admiral  s  well-timed  obstinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  officers  to 
collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army ;  he  issued  orders  for 
levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  tbe  kingdom  ;  he  commanded  the  ban  and 
arn^-ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the  field  and  to  join 
the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy ;  he  recalled  the  greater  part  of  the 
veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  Mar^chal  Brissac  in  Piedmont;  he 
sent  courier  after  coiurier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  requiring  him,  together  witii^ 
ail  his  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of  their  counSy;  he  de- 
spatched one  envoy  to  the  Qrand  Seignior,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  his  fleet 
and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  monev  ;  he  sent  another  into  Scotland,  to  incite  the 
Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  England,  that  by  drawing  Mary's  attention  to 
that  quarter  he  might  prevent  her  from  reinforcing  her  troops  which  served 
under  Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  king  were  warmly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of 
his  subjects.  The  city  of  Paris  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  three  hundred 
thousand  livres.  The  other  great  towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital, 
and  contributed  in  proportion.  Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged  ai 
their  own  expense  to  garrison  and  defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy.  Nor  was  the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corpo- 
rate bodies  alone,  or  to  those  m  the  higher  sphere  of  life ;  but,  diff'using  itself 
among  persons  of  every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with 
as  much  vigour  as  if  the  honour  of  the  king  and  the  safety  of  the  state  had 
depended  solely  on  his  single  efforts.^' 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with  which  his 
subjects  prepared  to  defend  themselves  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
he  had  last  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and  that  it  was  now 
vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France.  He  abandoned,  there- 
fore, without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too  bold  and  hazardous  to 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  cautious  temper,  and  employed  his  army,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  the  sieges  of  Ham  and  Gatelet  Of  these 
he  soon  became  master ;  andthe  reduction  of  two  such  petty  towns,  together 
with  the  acquisition  of  St  Quentin,  were  all  the  advanti^es  which  he  derived 
from  one  of  the  most  decisive  victories  gained  in  that  century.  PhiUp  himself, 
however,  continued  in  high  exultation  on  account  of  his  success,  and,  as  all 
his  nassions  were  tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  which  had  been  fougnt  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St  Laurence^ 
vowed  to  buUd  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint 
and  martyr.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
edifice,  in  which  all  these  were  united,  at  the  Escurial,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid ;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow  directed  the  build- 
ing. For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  gridiron,  which, 
according  to  the  legendary  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of  St  Laurence's 
martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive  schemes  in  which  his 
restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  continued  the  building  with  such  per- 
severance for  twenty-two  years,  and  reserved  such  laive  sums  for  this  monu- 
ment of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs  of  Spain  are  indebted  to 

"  H6m.  4e  Rtbier,  li,  701, 703, 
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him  for  a  royal  restdence  which,  though  not  the  moat  elegant^  is  certainly  the 
mo!^  sumptaoos  and  magnificent  of  any  in  Europe.*' 

The  first  aoooont  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  French  had  receired  at  St 
Qnentin  was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  recall 
the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paal,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  French  auxiliaries, 
had  hardly  been  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  he  foresaw 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protection  his  territones  must  be 
ovemm  in  a  moment  He  remonstrated,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  Tiolence 
against  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  reproaching  the  duke  of  Guise  for 
his  ill  conduct,  which  had  brought  him  into  such  an  unhappy  situatbn,  and 
complaining  of  the  king  for  deserting  him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  duke  ofGaise's  orders,  however,  were  peremptory.  Paul,  in- 
flexible as  be  was  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the 
exigency  of  his  affairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians  and  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  order  to  obtam  peaoe.  Philip,  who  had  been  !oroed  un- 
willingly to  a  rupture  with  the  popeu  and  who,  even  while  succeas  crowned  his 
arms,  doubted  so  much  the  justice  of  his  own  cause  that  he  had  made  frequent 
overtures  of  pacification,  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  proposals  of  this  nature 
from  Paul,  and  discovered  such  moderation  in  his  demands  as  could  hardlj 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  ektted  with  victory. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  Cardinal  Caraflfa  in  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  met  at  Cavi,  and,  both  being  equally  disposed  to  peace, 
they,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  on  the  following 
terms :  That  Paul  should  renounce  his  league  with  France,  and  maintain  for 
the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom  ; 
that  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the  ecclesiastical  territory 
of  which  ne  had  taken  possession ;  that  the  claims  of  the  Carafias  to  the 
duchv  of  Paliano  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Colonnas  should  be  referred  to 
the  aedsion  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  that  the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in 
person  to  Rome,  and,  after  asking  pardon  of  Paul  in  his  own  name  and  m  that 
of  his  master  for  ha  vine:  invaded  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  should  receive 
tlie  pope's  absolution  from  that  crime.  Thus  Paid,  through  Philip's  scrupulous 
timidity,  finished  an  un prosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal 
sea  The  conqueror  appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  his  error ;  whde  he 
who  had  been  vanquished  retained  his  nsual  haughtiness  and  was  treated  with 
every  mark  of  superiority.**  The  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  re- 
paired to  Rome,  and.  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant^  kissed  the  feet  and  implored 
the  foripveness  of  that  very  person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
papal  character  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age,  and 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  iamihar  intercourse  with  princes,  acknow- 
ledged that  when  he  approached  the  pope  he  was  so  much  overawed  that  his 
yoice  failed  and  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him'* 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  mighty  revo^ 
lutions,  was  brought  to  an  end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  in  those 
states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  produced  during  its  progress 
effects  of  consid^able  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As  Philip  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrol  with  Paul  as  speedily  as  possible, 
he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  those  princes  who,  by 
joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army,  might  have  prolonged  the 

"  Oolm^nar,  Annales  d*Espwrne,  torn.  11.       Herrern.  vol.  i.  310. 
n.  iss.  **  Paltav.,  lib  xUl.  185.— Sommonte,  Istorls 

•*«  Pftllay.»  Uh.  tm.  1S3.-F.  PMl,  380.~        di  MapoU,  iv.  2itS. 
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war.  With  this  view,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Octavio  Farnese^ 
duke  of  Parma,  and,  in  order  to  seduce  him  from  iiis  alliance  with  France,  he 
restored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  the  territory  depending  on  it, 
which  Charles  V.  had  seized  in  the  year  1547,  had  kept  from  that  time  in 
his  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominions,  to 
PhiH^ 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  character  and  views  to  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian  princes, 
that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  scheme  of  adding  8iena 
and  its  territories  to  ms  dominions  in  Tuscany.  As  his  success  in  this  atteuipt 
depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with  whidi  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  policy  in  the  ne^tiation  which  he 
set  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  He  began  with  soliciting  Philip,  whose  treasury 
he  knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the  expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  Great 
sums  which  he  had  advanced  to  tne  emperor  during  the  siege  of  8ieiia.  When 
Philip  endeavoured  to  ehide  a  demand  which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy,  Cosmo 
affected  to  be  extremely  distiuieted,  and,  making  no  secret  of  bis  disgust, 
instructed  his  ambassador  at  Rome  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  pope, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  it  The  ambassador  executed  his  commission 
with  such  dexterity  that  Paul,  imagining  Cosmo  to  be  entirely  alienated  from 
the  Spanish  interest,  proved  to  mm  an  alliance  with  France,  which  should 
be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry's  daug^htera. 
Cosmo  received  the  overture  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  and  with  so 
many  professions  of  gratitude  for  the  high  honour  of  which  he  had  the  pro- 
spect, that  not  only  the  pope's  ministers,  but  the  French  envoy  at  Rome, 
talked  confidently  and  with  little  reserve  of  the  accession  of  that  important 
ally,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quickly  earned 
to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  how  much  it  would  alarm  him,  had  de- 
spatched his  nephew,  Ludovico  di  Toledo,  into  the  Netherlands,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  observe  and  take  advantage  of  his  consternation  before  the  first 
impression  whidi  it  made  should  in  any  degree  abate.  Cosmo  was  extremely 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  instrument  whom  he  employed.  Toledo  waited 
with  patience  until  he  discovered  with  certainty  that  Philip  had  received  such 
intelligence  of  his  uncle's  n^otiations  at  Rome  as  must  nave  filled  his  sus- 
picious mind  with  fear  and  jealousy;  and  then,  craving  an  audience,  he 
required  payment  of  the  money  whicn  had  been  borrowed  oy  the  emperor,  in 
the  most  earnest  and  peremptorr  terms.  In  urging  that  point,  he  artfully 
threw  out  several  dark  hints  and  ambiguous  declarations  concerning  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  Cosmo  might  be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as 
well  as  by  other  ffrievanoes  df  which  he  had  good  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain  from  a  pnnce  so  far  his 
inferior  as  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with  the 
information  which  he  had  received  from  Italy,  immediately  concluded  that 
Cosmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bold  and  unusual  tone  on  the  prospect  of 
his  union  with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and  Eenrj  from  ac- 
quiring an  ally  who  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  dominions, 
would  have  added  both  reputation  and  strength  to  their  confederacy,  he 
offered  to  grant  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Siena  if  he  would  consent  to  accept 
of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him  and  engaee  to  furnish  a  body 
of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's  territories  in  Italy  against  any  power 
who  should  attack  them.  As  soon  as  Cosmo  had  brought  Philip  to  make  this 
concession,  which  was  the  object  of  all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not 
protract  the  negotiation  by  an  unnecessary  delay  or  any  excess  of  refinementi 
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bnt  dosed  eagerly  with  the  proDosal ;  and  PhOip,  in  spite  of  the  Temcmstnuioet 
of  his  ablest  counsellors,  signed  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  efiect** 

As  no  prince  was  erer  more  tenacious  of  his  rights  than  Philip,  or  less 
willing  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
he  held  it,  these  unusual  concessions  to  the  aukes  of  Parma  and  TuKcany,  b^ 
which  he  wantonly  gave  up  countries  in  acquiring  or  defending  which  hn 
&ther  had  employed  many  years  and  wasted  much  iMood  and  treasure,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  from  anv  motive  but  his  superstitious  desire  of  extricating 
himself  out  of  the  war  which  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  against  the  pope. 
By  these  treaties,  however,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  states  was 
poised  with  greater  ec|uality.  and  rendered  less  variable  than  it  had  been  sinca 
It  received  the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion  of  Charles  YIII.  of  France. 
From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  the  great  theatre  on  wbich  the  monarchs 
of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  contends  for  power  or  for  fame.  Their  dis- 
sensions and  hostilities,  though  as  frequent  and  violent  as  ever,  being  excited 
by  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood,  and  rendered  them 
miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  the  devastations  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Quise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day  that  his  adversary  the  duke 
of  Alva  made  bis  humiliating  submission  to  the  pope.  He  was  received  in 
France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill  success  in  Italy 
seemed  to  be  forgotten,  whue  his  former  services,  particularly  his  defence  of 
Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise ;  and  he  was  welcomed  in  every 
city  through  wbich  he  passed,  as  the  restorer  of  public  security,  who,  after 
having  set  bounds  by  nis  conduct  and  valour  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
Charles  Y.,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  to  check  the  formidable 
progress  of  Philip's  power.  The  reception  wbich  ne  met  with  from  Henry 
was  no  less  connal  and  honourable.  New  titles  were  invented,  and  new 
dignities  created,  in  order  to  distinguish  him.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  in  chief,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with  a  jurisdiction 
almost  unliniitea,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  the  king 
himself.  Thus,  through  the  singular  felicity  which  attended  the  princes  <» 
Lorraine,  the  miscarriage  of  their  own  schemes  contributed  to  aj?gmndi2e 
them.  The  calamities  of  his  country,  and  the  ill  conduct  of  his  rival  the  con- 
stable, exalted  the  duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of  dignity  and  power  which  he 
ooukl  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most  fwtunate  and  most  complete 
success  of  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  mie^ht  justi^  the  extraordinary  confidence 
which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops  which  could  be  got 
together  to  assemble  at  Compi^gne.  Though  the  winter  was  well  advanced 
and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head  and 
took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects  so  many 
soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  considerable  reinforcements 
had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  formed  an  army  respect- 
able even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Phibp,  alarmed  at  seeing  it  put 
in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  began  to  tremble  for  his  new  con- 
()uests^  particularly  St  Quentin,  the  fortincations  of  which  were  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  repaired. 

fint  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  im^Mrtant  enterprise ;  and,  after 

amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 

frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left  and  invested  Calais  with 

his  whole  army.    Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  English  under  Edward  IIL, 

*«  ThiMn.,  Ub.  XTill.  634.-iIert«n,t.  9SS,  S7ft.— PaUav,  Ub.  xUi.  180. 
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and  was  the  fmit  of  that  monarch's  g[loriou8  victorj  at  Grecy.  Betn^:  the  only 
place  that  they  retained  of  their  andent  and  extensive  territories  in  France, 
and  which  opened  to  them  at  all  times  an  easy  and  secure  passage  into  the 
heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  possession  of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the 
one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortified  the  vanitv  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was 
naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifications  aeeroed  so  imnregnable,  that  no 
monarch  of  France,  how  adventurous  soever,  had  heen  hola  enough  to  attack 
it  Bven  when  the  domestic  strength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhausted 
hj  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  atten- 
tion entirely  diverted  from  foreign  objecto,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed 
and  un  threatened.  Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics, 
unacquainted  with  military  affoirs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned 
towards  extirpating  heresy  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take 
any  precautions  for  the  safety  of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think 
that  the  reputation  of  its  strength  was  alone  sufhcient  for  its  security.  Full 
of  this  opinion,  they  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a 
practice  which  the  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  times 
of  peace.  As  the  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the 
winter,  and  the  marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenuoi 
which  the  forts  of  St  Aeatha  and  Newnham  Bridge  commanded,  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  tne  spring.  In  vain  did  Lord  Went- 
worth,  the  governor  of  Calais,  remonstrate  against  this  ill-timed  narsimony, 
and  represent  the  possibility  of  his  being  attacked  suddenly  while  ne  had  not 
troops  sufficient  to  man  the  works.  The  privy  council  treated  these  remon- 
strances with  scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed  from  the  timidity  or  the  nuiacious- 
ness  of  the  governor,  and  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence  which  is  the 
companion  ot  ignorance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend  Calais  with  their 
white  rods  aiEcainst  any  enemy  who  should  ai^proach  it  during  winter."  In 
yain  did  Philip,  who  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  returned  from  England 
to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed ; 
and,  acquainting  her  with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in  vain  did  he 
offer  to  reinforce  the  garrison  during  winter  with  a  detachment  of  his  own 
troops.  Mary's  counsellors,  though  obsequious  to  her  in  all  points  wherein 
religion  was  concerned,  distrusted  as  much  as  the  rest  of  their  oountrymen 
every  propo<tition  that  came  from  her  husband ;  and,  suspecting  this  to  be  an 
artince  of  Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the  town,  they  neglected 
his  intelligence,  declined  his  offer,  and  left  Calais  with  less  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  garrison  requisite  for  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  yenture  on  an 
enterprise  that  surprised  his  own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  afford  the  English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the  town 
by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  interruption  by  land,  lie 

Sushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  little  known  in  carrying  on  si^ies 
uring  that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  Fort  8t  Agatna  at  the  first 
assault  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnnam  Bridge  after 
defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanded  the  bar* 
hour  by  storm,  and,  on  the  eif^tb  day  after  he  appeared  before  Calais,  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  gamson,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  men.  was  worn  out  with  the  f^ague  of  sustaining  so  many 
attacks  and  defending  such  extensive  works. 
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The  dnke  of  Gnise,  withont  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from  the 
consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immediate! v  invested  Guisnes,  thd 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended,  itself  with  less  vigour, 
and,  after  standing  one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of  Hames 
was  abandoned  bj  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

Thus,  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
£atal  battle  of  St.  Quentin  had  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French 
that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  country,  without  dreaming  of 
making  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove  the 
English  out  of  Calais,  after  thev  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  and 
deprived  them  of  every  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  where  their  dominions 
had  been  once  very  extensive.  This  exploit,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  a 
high  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set  the  duke  of 
Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  far  above  all  the  generals  of  the  age. 
They  celebratd  his  conquests  with  immoderate  transports  of  joj  ;  while  the 
English  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  high-spirited  people 
when  any  great  national  cahimity  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  ill  conduct  of 
their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  ministers,  formerly  odious,  were  now  contemptible 
in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary  administration  could 
not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats  a^auist  those  who, 
having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein  it  was  nowise  in- 
terested, had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought  irreparable  disgrace 
on  their  country  and  lost  the  most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the 
English  crown. 

The  king  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its  former  conqueror,  Edward 
IIL,  with  regard  to  Ca!ais.  He  commanded  all  the  English  inhabitants  to 
quit  the  town,  and,  giving  their  houses  to  his  own  subjects,  whom  he  allured 
to  settle  there  by  grantuig  them  various  immunities,  he  left  a  numerous  garri- 
son, under  an  experienced  governor,  for  their  defence.  After  this  his  vic- 
torious army  was  conducted  mto  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  the  usual  inaction 
of  winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  college  of  electors 
at  Franirfort.  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  instrument  whereby  Charles  V. 
had  resignea  the  imperial  crown  and  transferred  it  to  him.  This  he  had 
hitherto  delayed  on  account  of  some  dithculties  which  had  occurred  concerning 
the  formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  an  event  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  empire.  These  l)ein^  at  length 
adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  intnisted  by  Charles :  the  electors  accepted  of  his  resignation,  declarcd 
Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor,  and  put  him  m  possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of 
the  imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusman,  his  chancellor,  to  acnuaint  the 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see,  and 
to  signify  that,  according  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  treat  with  his  holiness  concerning  his  coronation,  Paul,  whom 
neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  bring  down  his  lofty 
ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard  as  suited  the  genius 
of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envojr  into  his  presence,  and  declared  all  the 
proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invalid.  He  contended  that  the  pope, 
as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  wa<4  intrusted  with  the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and 
of  civil  government ;  that  from  him  the  imperial  jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that 
though  iiis  predecessors  had  authorized  the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor 
6  2  o 
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whom  the  holy  see  confirmed,  this  privilege  was  confined  to  those  cases  when 
a  vacancy  wa^  occasioned  by  death ;  that  the  instrument  of  Charles's  resisoa- 
tion  had  been  presented  in  an  improper  courts  as  it  belonged  to  the  j>ope  alone 
to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it  and  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  imperial  throne ; 
that,  setting  aside  all  these  objections,  Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under 
two  defects,  which  alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for  the  Protestant 
electors  had  been  admitted  to  vote,  though  by  their  apostasy  from  the  Catholic 
faith  they  had  forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  ofiioe, 
and  Ferdinand,  bv  ratifying  the  concessions  oi  several  diets  in  favour  of  here- 
tics, had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  imperial  dignity,  which  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection,  not  for  the  destruction,  of  the  Church.  But,  after 
thundering  out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of 
condescension,  that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  aU  title  to  the  imperial 
crown  founded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  repentance 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confirm  Charlees's 
resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  he  might  expect 
every  mark  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodness.  GusniaD, 
though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  in  his  negotiation  with  the 
pope,  Uttle  expected  that  he  would  have  revived  those  antiquated  and  wild 

Ere  tensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew  in  what  tcme 
e  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  entering  into  any  controversy  con- 
cerning the  nature  or  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  confining  himself 
to  the  political  considerations  which  should  determine  the  pope  to  recoenixe 
an  em^ror  already  in  possession,  He  endeavoured  to  place  them  in  such  a  light 
as  he  ima^ned  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike  Paul,  if  he  were  not  altogether 
blind  to  his  own  interest  J^hilip  seconded  Qusman's  arguments  with  great 
earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  whom  he  sent  to  Rome  on  purpose,  and  besought 
the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so  unseasonable  as  nii^ht  not  only  irritate  and 
alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  but  nirnish  the  enemies  of  the 
holy  see  with  a  new  reason  for  representing  its  jurisdiction  as  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  princes  and  subversive  of  all  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who 
deemed  it  a  crime  to  attend  to  any  considerations  suggested  by  human  pru- 
dence or  policy  when  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  prerogatives 
of  the  papal  see,  remained  mfiexible ;  and  during  his  pontificate  Ferainand 
was  not  acknowledged  as  emperor  hj  the  court  of  Rome.** 

While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  prq)arations  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, he  received  accounts  of  the  issue  of^his  negotiations  in  Scotland.  Lon^ 
experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  unprudence  of  involving  their 
country  in  every  quarrel  between  France  and  England,  neither  the  solicitatioiis 
of  the  French  ambassador  nor  the  address  and  authority  of  the  queen  r^ent 
could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with  which  they  were  at 
peace.    On  this  occasion  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility  and  of  a  turbulent 

nle  was  restrained  by  regard  for  the  public  interest  and  tranquillity,  which 
irmer  deliberations  of  this  kind  had  been  seldom  attended  to  by  a  nation 
always  prone  to  rush  into  every  new  war.  But,  though  the  Scots  adhered 
with  steadiness  to  their  pacific  system,  they  were  extremely  ready  to  gratifj 
the  French  king  in  another  particular,  which  he  had  given  in  charge  to  his 
ambassador. 

The  young  ^ueen  of  Scots  had  been  afiHanced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  year 
1548,  and,  having  been  educated  since  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she 
had  grown  up  to  oe  the  most  amiable  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  prin- 
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cessQB  of  that  age.  Henry  demanded  the  consent  of  her  snbjects  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marria^ ;  and  a  parliament  which  was  held  lor  that  purpose 
appointed  <Hght  commissioners  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at 
that  solemnity,  with  power  to  sign  such  deeds  as  mi^ht  be  requisiite  before  it 
was  conchid^  In  settling  the  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  every 
precaution  that  prudence  could  dictate  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
indenendenoe  of  their  oountrj[ ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to  secure  to 
the  dauphin  the  conduct  of  anairs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession 
of  the  crown  on  the  event  of  her  demise.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court  at 
that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.**  Thus  Henry,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  had  the  glory  of  recovering  an  important  possession  which  had 
anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France,  ana  of  adding  to  it  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too^  the  duke  of  Guise  acquired  new  con- 
sideration and  importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to  the  ap^rent  heir  of 
the  crown  raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of  other  subjects  that  the 
credit  which  he  md  gained  by  his  great  actions  seemed  thereby  to  be  rendered 
DO  less  permanent  tlSui  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  caiu])aign  opened,  soon  after  the  dauphin's  marria^  the  duke  of 
Guise  was  placed  at  the  nead  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited  powers  as 
fonneriy.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  from  his  subjects  that  the 
troom  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well  appointed ;  while 
Philip,  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the  winter  that  he  could  not 
bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  The 
duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable  opportuni^  which  his  superiority 
atforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  ^preat  importance 
to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Metz ;  and^  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  it  was  defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  siege  of 
three  weeks.** 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  expected  would  lead  to  other 
conqiiests,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  which  happened  in 
another  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Marechal  de  Termes,  governor  of 
Calais,  having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  opposition,  invested  Dunkirk 
with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by  storm  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieuport,  which  must  have  soon 
fallen  into  his  hands  if  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Egmont  with  a  superior 
army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  retreat.  The  French  troops  were  so  much 
encumbered  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Dunkirk  or  by  ravaging  the 
open  country  that  they  moved  slowly ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy 
baggase  and  artillery  behind  him,  marched  with  such  rapidity  that  he  came  up 
wiUi  tnem  near  Gravelines  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
De  Termes,  who  had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to 
advantage  m  the  angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea, 
received  him  with  great  firmness.  Victory  remained  for  some  time  in  sus* 
pense,  the  desperate  valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable 
destruction  that  must  follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  country,  counter- 
balancing the  superior  number  of  the  Flemini^  when  one  of  those  accidents 
to  which  numan  prudence  does  not  extend  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the 
latter.    A  squadron  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coas^ 
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being  dravm  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  of  the  en^emen% 
entered  the  river  Aa,  and  turned  its  great  guns  against  the  right  wmg  of  the 
French  with  such  eflfect  as  immediately  broke  that  body  and  spread  terror  and 
confusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  Flemings,  to  whom  assistance  so 
unexpected  and  so  seasonable  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoubled  their  efforts,  that 
they  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  them,  or  give 
the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  oonstenmtion,  and  the  rout  of  the  French 
soon  became  universal  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  a  greater 
number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge  for  toe  cruelty  with 
which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursued  the  fugitives  and  massacred 
them  without  mercy ;  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  De  Termes, 
their  general,  and  many  officers  of  distinction.*' 

This  signal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  Bgmont  was  afterwards  so  ill 
reqtiited  by  Philip,  obliged  the  duke  of  Quise  to  relinquish  all  other  schemes, 
and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontiers  of  Ficardy,  that  he  might  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however^  reflected  new 
lustre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  at  his  countrymen 
towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victory  alwa;^  attended,  and 
in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  confide  in  every  danger. 
Henry  reinforced  the  dnke  of  Quise's  army  with  so  many  troops  drawn  from 
the  adjacent  garrisons  that  it  soon  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  That  oi 
the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of  Bgmont  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not 
inferior  in  number,  they  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from 
one  another ;  and,  each  monarch  having  ioined  his  respective  army,  it  was 
expected,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  good  ana  bad  success  during  this  and  the 
former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle  would  at  last  determine  which  of  the 
rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  for  the  future  and  give  law  to  Europe.  But> 
though  both  had  it  in  their  power,  neither  of  them  discovered  any  inclination 
to  bnng  the  determination  of  such  an  important  point  to  depend  upon  the 
nncertain  issue  of  a  single  battle.  The  fatal  engagements  at  ot.  Quentin  and 
Gravel  ines  were  too  recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten  ;  and  the  prospect  of  en- 
countering the  same  troops  commanded  by  the  same  genen^  who  had  twice 
triumphed  over  his  arms  inspired  Henry  mth  a  degree  of  caution  which  was 
not  common  to  him.  Philip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  operations  in  war, 
naturally  leaned  to  cautiotis  measures,  and  was  not  disposed  to  hazard  any- 
thing aeainst  a  general  so  fortunate  and  successful  as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Both 
monarchs,  as  if  by  acreement,  stood  on  the  defensive,  and,  fortifying  then* 
camps  carefully,  avoided  every  skirmish  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on  a 
general  engagement 

While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction,  peace  began  to  be  mentioned 
in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination  to  listen 
to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-establish  it  The  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  engaged  during  half  a  century  in  almost  continual  wars, 
carried  on  at  a  great  expense  and  productive  of  no  considerable  advantage  to 
either.  Exhausted  by  extraordinai^  and  unceasing  efforts,  which  far  excmed 
those  to  which  the  nations  of  Euro])e  had  been  accustomed  before  the  rival- 
ship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both  nations  longed  so  much  for  an 
interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recniit  then"  strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew 
from  them  with  difficulty  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  hostilities. 
The  private  inclinations  of  both  the  kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  peopla 
Philip  was  prompted  to  wish  for  peace  by  his  fond  desire  of  returning  to  Spain. 
Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he 
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was  attacbed  to  it  with  snch  extreme  predilection  that  he  never  felt  himself  at 
ease  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  But,  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low 
Countries,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyase  to  Spain, 
during  the  continuance  of  war.  the  prospect  of  a  pacification,  whicn  would  put 
it  in  ms  power  to  execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  highly  acceptable;  Henry 
was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  burden  and  occupations  of 
war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  and  bend  the  whole  force 
of  his  government  towards  suppressing  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  which 
were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Fans  and  other  great  towns  of  France 
that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the  established  Onurch. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  two  hostile  kingdoms  or  from  the  wishes  of  their  respective  monarchs, 
there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France,  which  contributed 
as  much  as  either  of  the  other  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a 
peace.    The  Constable  Montmorency,  during  hts  captivity,  bemid  the  rapid 
success  and  growing  favour  d  the  duke  of  Guise  with  the  envy  natural  to  a 
rival    Bvery  advantoge  gained  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine  he  considered  as 
a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he  knew  with  what  malevolent 
address  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish  his  credit  with  the  king  and  to 
augment  that  of  the  duke  of  Gui^    These  arts  he  was  afraid  might  hy  degrees 
work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind  of  Henry,  so  as  to  eflPaoe  all  remams  of  his 
ancient  atfection  towards  himself.    But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for 
tiiis,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  return  home,  that  he  might  try  whether  by  his 
presence  he  could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies  and  revive  those  warm  and 
tender  sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Henry  to  him  with  a  confidence  so 
entire  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  friendship  than  the  cold 
and  selfish  connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers.    While 
Montmorency  was  forming  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to  France,  with 
much  anxiety  of  mind  but  with  little  hope  of  success,  an  unexpected  incident 
prepared  the  way  for  it    The  cat  diivU  of  Lorraine,  who  had  shared  with  his 
nrother  in  the  king's  favour  and  participated  of  the  power  which  that  conferred, 
did  not  bear  prospNerity  with  the  same  discretion  as  the  duke  of  Guise.    In- 
toxicated with  their  good  fortune,  he  forgot  how  much  they  had  been  indebted 
for  their  present  elevation  to  their  connections  with  the  duchess  of  Valenti- 
noisL  and  vainlv  ascribed  all  to  the  extraordinary  merit  <d  their  family.    This 
led  him  not  only  to  n^lect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes  and  to 
talk  with  a  sarcastic  liberty  of  her  character  and  person.     That  singular 
woman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  writers,  retained  the  beauty  and 
charms  of  youth  at  the  age  of  thre^core,  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that 
Henry  still  doted  with  all  the  fondness  of  love,  felt  this  injury  with  sensibility, 
and  set  herself  with  eaeemess  to  inflict  the  vengeance  which  it  merited.    As 
there  was  no  method  of  supplanting  the  princes  of  Lorraine  so  effectually  as 
by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constable,  she  proposed  the  marriage  of 
her  grand-daughter  with  one  of  his  scms,  as  the  bond  of  their  future  union ; 
and  Montmorency  readilv  gave  his  consent  to  the  match.     Having  thus 
cemented  their  alliance,  tne  duchess  emploved  all  her  influence  with  the  king 
in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towaros  peace  and  to  induce  him  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it    She  insinuated  that  any  overture  of  that 
kind  would  come  with  great  propriety  from  the  constable,  and,  if  intrusted  to 
the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 

HeniT,  long  accustomed  to  commit  all  aHJEkirs  of  importance  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  constable,  and  needing  only  this  encouragement  to  return  to  nis 
ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  Mi  usual  familiarity  and 
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afiection,  empowering  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  the  first  <^portanity  of 
souudin^  Pliilip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace.  Montmorency  made 
his  apphcation  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  channel.  He  opened  himself  to 
the  cluke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstandmg  the  high  command  to  which  he  had 
been  rai^sed,  and  the  military  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Spanish 
service,  was  weary  of  remaining  in  exile,  and  lan^ished  to  return  into  his 
paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  praspect  of  his  recovering  possession  of 
them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considered  a  aefinitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  by  which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  restitu- 
tion, fiein^  no  stranger  to  Philip's  private  wishes  with  r^mrd  to  peace,  he 
easily  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards 
accommodation,  but  to  permit  Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  parole,  to  France, 
that  he  might  confirm  his  own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Henry 
received  the  constable  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  regard :  absence,  instead 
of  having  abated  or  extinguished  the  monarch's  friendship^  seemed  to  have  given 
it  new  ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  court, 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  affection  and  a  nxffe  per^ 
feet  ascendant  over  his  mincL  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  expose, 
and,  confining  tiiemeelves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  without  any 
struggle,  the  constable  and  duchess  ot  Valentinois  to  airect  public  affairs  at 
their  pleasura  They  soon  prevailed  on  the  king  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries 
to  treat  of  peace;  Philip  did  the  same.  The  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed 
on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  and  all  military  operations  were  immediately 
terminated  by  a  suspension  oi  arms. 

Wliile  these  prelimiuary  steps  were  taking  towards  a  treaty  which  restored 
tranquillity  to  Europe,  Char!es  V.,  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disturbed  it, 
ended  his  days  in  the  monasterr  of  St  Justus.  When  Charles  entered  this 
retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself  as  would  have  suited  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortuna  His  table  was  neat  but 
plain  ;  his  aomestics  few ;  his  intercourse  with  them  familiar ;  all  the  cumber- 
some and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance  on  his  person  were  entirely 
abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and  tranquillity  which  he  courted 
in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  dimate, 
together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  government,  pro- 
cured him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remission  from  the  acute  pains  with  which 
he  had  been  long  tormented,  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction 
in  this  humble  solitude  than  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The 
ambitious  thoughts  and  projects  which  had  so  long  engrossed  and  disquieted 
him  were  quite  efi'aoed  from  his  mind ;  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
poUtical  transactions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  even 
from  any  inquiry  concerning  them ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene 
which  he  had  abandoned  wi^  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arising  from 
his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  aa  well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  of 
having  disentangled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  he 
cultivated  the  plants  in  his  earden  with  his  own  hands ;  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  that  he  kept^ 
attended  by  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
his  apartment,  which  often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  more  active 
recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  near  the  monas- 
tery to  visit  him,  and  entertained  them  famiHariy  at  his  table,  or  he  employed 
himself  in  atQ4yii)g  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming  curious  works  of 
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mechanism,  of  which  be  had  always  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he  had  engaged  Turriano,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age,  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat 
He  laboured  together  with  him  in  framing  models  of  the  most  useful  machinesL 
as  weU  as  in  making  experiments  with  regard  to  their  respective  powers ;  ana 
it  was  not  seldom  that  the  ideas  of  the  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the 
inventions  of  the  artist  He  relieved  his  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter  and 
more  fantastic  works  of  mechanism,  in  fashioning  puppts  which,  by  the 
structure  of  internal  springs,  mimicked  the  gestures  ana  actions  of  men,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  who,  beholding  movements  which 
they  could  not  comprehen<^  sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  some- 
times suspected  Charles  and  Turriano  of  beins;  in  compact  with  invisible 
powers.  He  was  particularly  curious  with  reganf  to  the  construction  of  clocks 
and  watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  (» 
surprise  as  well  as  regret  on  his  own  folly  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time 
ana  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  uni- 
formity of  sentiment  concerning  the  profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of 
religion. 

But,  in  what  manner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  time,  he 
constantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises.  He 
regularly  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion,  par- 
ticularly the  works  of  8t  Au|pstine  and  St  Bernard,  and  conversed  much 
with  his  confessor  and  the  pnor  of  the  monastery  on  pious  subjects.  Thus 
did  Charles  pass  the  first  vear  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  a 
roan  perfectly  disengaged  nom  the  afiiurs  of  the  present  life  and  standing  on 
the  confines  of  a  future  work! ;  either  in  innocent  amusements^  which  soothed 
his  pains  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive  application  to  business, 
or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  necessary  in  preparing  for  another 
sUte. 

But  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after  a  longer  intermission 
than  usual,  returned,  with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence.  His  shattered 
constitution  had  not  vigour  enouj^h  remaining  to  withstand  such  a  shock.  It 
enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  tikis  period  we  hardly  dis- 
cern any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  understandinj^  which  distin^ished 
Charles  among  his  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and  timid  superstition  de* 
pressed  his  spirit  He  had  no  relish  for  amusements  of  any  kind.  He 
endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of  monks,  and  was  almost 
continually  employed  with  them  in  chanting  the  hjrmns  of  the  missal  As  an 
expiation  for  nis  sins,  he  gave  himself  the  discipline  in  secret  with  such 
severity  that  the  whip  of  cords  which  he  employed  as  the  instrument  of  his 
punishment  was  found,  after  his  decease,  tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he. 
satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortification,  which,  however  severe,  were  noi 
unexampled.    The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude  which  always  aecom- 

Snies  superstition  still  continued  to  disauiet  him,  and,  depreciating  all  the 
vout  exercises  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim 
at  something  extraordinary,  at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety^  that  would 
display  his  zeal  and  merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fixedi 
was  as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak 
and  disordered  fanpy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his 
death.    He  ordered  bis  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monasteij. 
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His  domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  procession)  with  black  tapera  in 
their  hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin, 
with  much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mingling 
his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating 
a  real  funeral  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin 
in  the  usual  form,  and,  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were 
shut.  Then  Charles  rase  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment, 
full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression 
which  the  imajg^  of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much  that  next 
day  he  was  seized  with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  lon^  resist  its 
violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a  life  of  fifty- 
^ght  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-five  days." 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  sncoew 
of  his  undertakingp,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, or  the  undistin;^ii.shing  censure  of  the  French,  that  a  just  idea  of 
Charles's  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be  collected.  He  possessed  qualities  bo 
peculiar  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only  distinguish  him 
from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account  for  that  superiority 
over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  forming  his  schemes,  he  was  by 
nature,  as  well  &s  by  habit,  cautious  and  OQUsiderate.  Bom  with  talents  which 
unfolded  themselves  slowlv  and  were  late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  ponder  every  subject  that  demanded  his  coi^deration  with  a  careful 
and  deliberate  attention.  He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and, 
dwelling  upon  it  with  a  serious  application,  undiverted  by  pleasure^  and  hardly 
relaxed  by  an^r  amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  breast  He 
then  communicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and,  after  hearing  their 
opinions,  took  his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows 
such  slow  and  seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Charles's 
measures,  instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  irregular  sallies  of  Henry 
VIII.  or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  aU 
the  parts  were  arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  every  accident 
was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remarkable  than 
his  patience  in  deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  sa^^acity  in  hia 
choice  of  the  measures  which  it  was  proper  to  pursue,  than  fertility  of  genius 
in  finding  out  the  means  for  rendering  his  pursuit  of  them  successful  Though 
he  had  naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn  that  during  the  most  ardent  and 
bustling  period  of  life  he  remained  in  the  cabinet  inactive,  yet,  when  he  chase 
at  len^h  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  for 
vigorous  exertions  in  every  direction  that  he  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  such  talents  for  command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputa- 
tion and  success  to  the  most  able  ^nerals  of  the  age.  But  Charles  possessed 
in  the  most  eminent  de^e  the  science  which  is  of  ^preatest  importance  to  a 
monarch,  that  of  knowing  men  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various 
departments  which  he  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chi^vres  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet, 
no  ambassador  to  a  forei/^n  court  no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  be  reposed  in  them.    Though  destitute  of 

•"  SkndA  de  BeHo  Bi>lg,.  lib.  i.  p.  11.—       HfDUoa,  OonUn.  Martaiw,  yot  It.  li«.. 
' —     133.  — SftiMloyAl,    il.    SOS,     cte.—       Vtm  7  Zoftiga,  Ykla  da  (krlOA,  p.  111. 
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that  bewitching  ai&biUtj  of  manners  which  fsained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all 
who  approach^  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  which  secure 
fiddity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unboimded  confidence  in  his  generals ;  he 
rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither  envied  their  fame  nor 
discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost  all  the  generals  who  conducted 
his  armies  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those  illustrious  personages  who  have 
attained  the  highest  eminence  of  military  glory ;  and  his  advantages  over  his 
rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  com- 
manders whom  he  set  in  opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract 
in  some  de^ee  from  his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering,  and'steadiness 
in  employing,  such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a 
capacity  for  government 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must  con- 
siderably abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  Charles's 
ambition  was  insatiable ;  and,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  an 
opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of 
estabUshing  an  universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  his  desire  of 
being  distinguished  as  a  conoueror  involved  nim  in  continual  wars,  which  not 
only  exhausted  and  0])press6d  his  subjects,  but  left  him  little  l^nre  for  giving 
attention  to  the  interior  police  and  unprovement  of  his  kingdoms,  the  great 
objects  of  every  prince  who  makes  the  happiness  of  his  people  the  end  of  his 
government.  Cluj-les  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  having  added  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  tnis  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise, 
and  engaged  him  in  schemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that,  feeling 
hiB  power  to  be  unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recourse  to 
low  artifices,  unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such 
deviations  nt>m  integrity  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.  His  in- 
sidious and  fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  was  rendered 
more  odious,  by  a  oomfMrison  with  the  open  and  nndesigning  character  of  his 
contemporaries,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VlII.  This  dinerenoe,  though  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  in  some  de- 
gree to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  conduct  as  affords 
some  excuse  for  tnis  defect  in  Charles's  behaviour,  though  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
justification  of  it.  Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted  but  from  the  impulse  of 
their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  object  in  view.  Charles's 
measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were  disposed  into  a  regular  system 
and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Persons  who  act  in  the  former  manner 
naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view  without  assuming  any  disguise  or  displaying 
much  address.  Such  as  hold  the  Utter  course  are  apt,  in  forming  as  well  as 
in  executing  their  designs,  to  employ  such  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice 
in  conduct,  and  often  degenerate  into  deceit 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us  with  respect  to  Charles's  private  deport- 
'ment  and  character  are  fewer  and  less  interesting  than  might  have  neen 
expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors  who  have  undertaken  to  write  an 
account  of  his  Ufa  These  are  not  the  object  of  this  history,  which  aims  more 
at  representing  the  great  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  pointing 
out  the  manner  in  which  they  aflected  the  political  state  of  Europe,  than  at 
delineating  his  private  virtues' or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  England  continued  their  con- 
ferences at  Cercamp  ;  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  usual  art  of  nego- 
tiators, made  at  first  very  hiffh  ckmands  in  the  name  of  their  respective  courts 
yet»  as  they  were  all  equal^  desirous  of  peace,  they  would  have  consented 
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reciprocallj  to  such  abatements  and  restricdonb  of  their  claims  as  must  have 
removed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The  death  of  Charles  Y.  was  a 
new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his 
impatience  for  returning  into  Spain,  where  there  was  now  no  person  greater 
or  more  illustrious  than  nimself.  But,  in  spite  of  the  concurring  wishes  of  all 
the  parties  interested,  an  event  happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable 
delay  in  their  negotiations.  About  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ences at  Cercamp,  Mary  of  England  ended  her  short  ana  inglorious  reign,  and 
Elizabeth,  her  sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  (^neen  with  univei^  ioy. 
As  the  powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  their 
mistresfs  they  could  not  proceea  until  they  received  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions from  their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  equal 
scdidtude.  As  during  Mary's  jealous  administration,  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstance&  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  had  con- 
ducted herself  with  prudence  and  address  far  exceeding  her  years,  they  had 
concdved  a  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  fom^  expectations  of  a 
reign  very  different  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  gaining  her  ftivonr,  both  monarchs  set  themselves  with  emulation  to 
court  it,  and  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  her 
confidence.  Each  of  them  had  someUiing  meritorious,  with  regard  to  Eliza- 
beth^ to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  offerea  her  a  retreat  in  his 
dominions  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  violence  should  force  her  to  fly  for  safety 
out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  prevented  Mary 
from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities  a^inst  her  sister.  Each  of 
them  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in  his  favour. 
Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession,  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  regBrd  and  friendship.  He  represented  the  war  which  had  unhappily 
been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a  national  quarrel,  but  as  the 
effect  of  Mary's  blind  partiality  to  her  husbiuid  and  fond  compliance  with  all 
his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage  herself  from  an  alliance  which 
had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  England,  and  to  consent  to  a  separate  peace 
with  him,  without  mingling  her  mterests  with  those  of  Spain,  from  which 
they  ouffht  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined.  Philip^  on  the  other  ha^d,  unwilling 
to  lose  his  connection  with  England^  the  importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture 
with  France,  he  had  so  recently  experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Henry  in 
declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to 
cultivate  the  strictest  amity  with  her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
their  union,  he  offered  himself  to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  attentively,  and  with 
that  provident  oLscemment  of  her  true  interest  whidi  was  conspicuous  in  all 
her  deliberations.  She  gaye  some  encouragement  to  Henry's  overture  of  a 
separate  nc^tiation^  beoftuse  it  opened  a  diannel  of  correspondence  with 
France,  which  she  might  find  to  be  of  great  advantage  if  Philip  should  not 
discover  sufficient  zeal  and  solicitude  for  securine  to  her  proper  terms  in  the 
joint  treaty.  But  she  ventured  on  this  step  witn  the  most  cautious  reserve, 
that  she  might  not  alarm  Philip's  suspicious  temper  and  lose  an  ally  in 
attempting  to  gain  an  enemy."  Henry  himself,  by  an  unpardonable  act  of 
indiscretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying  her  intercourse  with  him  to  such  a 
length  as  mijght  have  offended  or  alienated  PhiHp.  At  the  yery  time  when 
he  was  oourtmg  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  he  yielded 
■"  ForbM,  Full  Ylew,  L  p.  4. 
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idth  an  inocmsiderate  facifity.  to  the  solicitations  of  the  princes  of  LorTain& 
and  allowed  his  daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the  title  and 
anus  of  queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed  pretension,  the  source  of  many 
calamities  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots,  extinguished  at  once  all  the 
confidence  that  might  have  grown  hetween  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left 
in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antipathy.  Elizabeth  soon  found  that 
she  must  unite  her  interests  closel^r  with  Philip's,  and  expect  peace  only  from 
negotiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  him.** 

As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately  after  her  accession,  to  the 
same  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed  them 
to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain,  and  to 
take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them.**  But,  thoujgh 
she  deemed  it  pnident  to  asstunethis  appearance  of  confidence  in  the  Spanish 
monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  carry  it,  and  discovered  no  inclination 
to  accept  of  that  extraordinary  proposal  of  marriage  which  Philip  had  made 
to  her.  The  English  bad  expivssed  so  openly  th«r  detestation  «  her  sister's 
choice  of  him  that  it  would  nave  been  highly  imprudent  to  have  exaapented 
them  by  renewing  that  odions  alliance.  She  was  too  well  acouainted  with 
PhiUp's  harsh,  imperious  temper  to  think  of  him  for  a  husband.  Nor  could 
she  admit  a  aisi)ensation  from  the  pope  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  her 
marrying  him,  without  condemning  her  father's  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  and  acknowledging  of  consequence  that  her  mother's  marriage  was 
null  and  her  own  birth  illegitimate.  '  But,  though  she  determined  not  to  yield 
to  Philip's  addresses,  the  situation  of  her  adairs  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
reject  them :  she  returned  her  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive, 
but  so  tempered  with  respect  that,  though  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be 
secure  of  success,  they  did  not  altogether  extinguish  his  hopes.. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed  her 
sentmients  and  intentions  concerning  religion,  for  some  time  after  her  acces- 
sion,  she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip  that  he  warmly  espoused  her  interest  in 
the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at  Cercamp  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Ohateau-Oambresis.  A  definitive  treaty  which  was  to  adjust  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  so  many  princes^  requirea  the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of 
mtricate  points,  and  led  to  such  infinite  and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  tli<y 
negotiations  to  a  great  length.  But  the  Constable  Montmorency  exerted 
himself  with  such  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  repairing  alternately  to  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  difiieulty,  that 
all  points  in  dispute  were  adjusted  at  length  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  in  every  particular  to  Heniy  and  Philip,  and  the  last  hand  was 
ready  to  be  put  to  tne  treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  of  England  remained  as  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it.  Elizabeth 
demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptory  tone,  as  an  essential 
condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace.  Henry  refused  to  give  up  that  imiKurtant 
conquest ;  and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution  with  unaitemble 
firmness.  Philip  warmly  supiK>rted  Elizabeth's  pretensions  to  Calais,  not 
merely  from  a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  English  nation,  that  he  mi^ht 
appear  to  have  contributed  to  their  recovering  what  they  had  lost  by  espousmg 
his  cause,  nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothing  Elizabeth  by  this  manifestation 
of  zeal  for  her  interest,  but  in  order  to  render  France  less  formidable  by 
securing  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  earnestness,  however,  with  which  he  seconded  the  arguments  ol  the 

■*  Strype's  Annuls  of  the  Reformation,  1.       875. 
lI.-Carte'B  History  of  EogUnd,  vol.  Ul.  p.  **  Forbes,  Fall  View,  t.  pp.  37, 40. 
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English  pleDipotentiaries  soon  b^n  to  relax.  Daring  the  oonise  of  the 
negotiation,  Elizabeth,  who  now  felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  throne, 
b^n  to  take  such  open  and  vigorous  measures,  not  only  for  overturning  all 
that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  of  poperjr,  ont  for  establishing  the  Pro- 
testant Church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as  convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  a 
union  with  her  had  been  from  the  be^nning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate. 
From  that  period  his  interpositions  m  her  favour  became  more  cold  and 
formal,  flowmg  merely  from  a  r^rd  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of 
remote  political  interests.  Elizabeth,  having  reason  to  expect  such  an  altera- 
tion in  his  conduct,  quickly  perceived  it.  But,  as  nothing  would  have  been  of 
greater  detriment  to  her  people,  or  more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of 
domestic  administration,  tnan  the  continuance  of  war,  she  Kaw  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  such  conditions  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs  imposed,  and 
that  she  must  reckon  upon  being  deserted  bv  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to 
her  by  a  very  feeble  tie^  if  she  £d  not  speedily  reduce  her  demands  to  what 
was  moderate  and  attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her 
ambassadors ;  and,  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  between  the 
French  and  them,'*  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which  in  some  degree 
justified  Elizabeth's  departing  from  the  ru;our  of  her  first  demand  with  regard 
to  Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  delay. 
Philip,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  English,  insisted 
that  tbe  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  in  form 
before  that  between  the  French  monarch  and  himself.  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  contained  no  articles  of 
real  importance  but  that  which  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
kin^  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  its  dependendes, 
dunng  eight  years ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  should  restore  it  to 
England;  that  in  case  of  non-performance  he  should  forfeit  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  for  the  payment  of  which  sum  seven  or  eight  wealthy 
merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects,  should  gmnt  security ;  that  five  persons 
of  distinction  should  be  given  as  hostages  until  that  security  were  provided ; 
that,  although  the  forfeit  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  should  be  paid, 
the  rifi^ht  of  England  to  Calais  should  still  remain  entire,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  term  oif  eieht  years  were  expired ;  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland 
should  be  indudea  in  the  treaty ;  that  if  they  or  the  French  king  should 
violate  the  peace  by  any  hostile  action.  Henry  should  be  obliged  instantly  to 
restore  Calais  ;  that,  on  the  other  hana,  if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded 
from  Elizabeth,  then  Henry  and  the  lung  and  queen  of  Scots  were  absolved 
from  all  the  engagements  which  they  had  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  coukl  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eightyears,  such  perfect  concord  both 
with  France  and  Scotland  as  not  to  afford  Henry  some  pretext  for  alleging 
that  she  had  violated  the  treaty.  But,  even  if  that  term  should  elapse  without 
any  ground  for  complaint,  Henry  might  then  choof^e  to  pay  the  sum  stipulated, 
and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  of  asserting  her  right  out  by  force  of  arms. 
However,  by  throwing  the  articles  in  the  treaty  with  regard  to  Calais  into 
this  form,  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  of  every  denomination :  she  gave 
men  of  discernment  a  striking  proof  of  her  address  in  palliating  what  she 
could  not  prevent,  and  amused  the  multitude,  to  whom  the  cession  of  such  an 

'"FerbM.I.BS. 
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important  place  would  have  appeared  altogether  infamoos,  with  a  prospect  of 
recovering  in  a  short  time  that  favourite  possession. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  hetween  France  and  Spain  was  the  negotiating  two  treaties  of 
marriag:e,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  and  Philip,  who 
supplanted  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  wnom  that  princess  had 
been  promised  in  the  former  confei-ences  at  Cercamp;  the  other  between 
Margaret,  Henry's  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  For,  however  feeble 
the  ties  of  blooa  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how  little  soever  they  may 

Xrd  them  when  pushed  on  to  act  by  motives  of  ambition,  they  assume  on 
r  occasions  the  appearance  of  bemg  so  for  influenced  by  these  domestic 
affections  as  to  employ  them  to  justify  measures  and  concessions  which  they 
find  to  be  necessary  but  know  to  be  impolitic  or  dishonourable.  Such  was  the 
use  Henry  made  of  the  two  marriages  to  which  he  gave  his  consent  Having 
secured  an  honourable  establishment  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  in 
consideration  of  these,  granted  terms  both  to  PhUip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  of 
which  he  would  not  on  any  other  account  have  ventured  to  approv& 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were,  that  a 
sincere  and  {Marpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  tbe  two  crowns  and 
their  respective  allies ;  that  the  two  monarchs  should  labour  in  concert  to 
procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
heresy  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Christian  Church ;  that  all  con- 
quests made  by  either  party,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1661,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  that  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  country  of  Bre&sy,  and  all  the  other  territories 
formerly  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  should  be  restored  to  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France, 
the  towns  of  Turin,  Quiers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova  excepted,  of  which 
Henry  should  keep  possession  until  his  claims  to  these  places,  in  right  of  his 
grandmother,  shoiud  be  tried  and  decided  in  course  of  law  ;  that,  as  long  as 
Henry  retained  these  places  in  his  hand,  Philip  should  be  at  liberty  to  keep 
^rrisons  in  the  towns  of  Vercelli  and  Asti ;  that  the  French  king  should 
immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Sienese, 
and  renounce  all  future  pretensions  to  them ;  that  he  should  restore  the 
marquisate  of  Montferrat  to  the  duke  of  Mantua ;  that  he  should  receive  the 
Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up  to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered 
in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  that  none  of  the  princes  or  states  to  whom  these 
cessions  were  made  should  call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their 
conduct  while  under  the  dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  shoula  burv  all  past 
transactions  in  oblivion.  The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  t>enmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Portu^l,  the  king  and  queen  of  Soots,  and  almost  every 
prince  and  state  in  Christendom,  were  comprehended  in  this  pacification,  as 
the  allies  either  of  Henry  or  of  Pnilip.'^ 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-established  in  Europe.  All  the 
causes  of  aisoord  which  had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarcns  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  had  transmitted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wars  from  Charles 
to  Philip  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly  removed  or  finally 
terminated.  The  French  alone  complained  of  the  unequal  conditions  of  a 
treaty  into  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  order  to  recover  his  libertv,  and 
an  artful  mistress,  that  she  mij^ht  gratify  her  resentment  had  seduced  their 
too  easy  monarch.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  folly  of  giving  up  to 
the  enemies  ot  France  a  hundred  and  eignty-nine  fortified  places  in  uie  Low 
*>  Becoell  des  Tntt^  torn.  il.  2S7. 
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Countries  or  in  Itafj,  in  return  for  the  three  inn^ificant  towns  of  St  Oaentin^ 
Ham,  and  Catelet.  The^  considered  it  as  an  mdelible  stain  upon  the  glory 
of  the  nation  to  renounce  in  one  day  territories  so  eztenfiive  and  so  capable  of 
beine  defended  that  the  enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  its 
hanas  after  many  years  of  victory. 

But  Henry,  without  re^rding  the  sentiments  of  his  people  or  being  moved 
by  the  remonstances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed  with  great 
fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Savoy  repaired 
with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with 
Henry's  sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same  capital,  at  the  head 
of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the  name  of  his  master.  They 
were  received  with  extraordinaiy  magnificence  by  the  French  court  Amidst 
the  rejoicings  and  festivities  on  that  occasion,  Henry's  days  were  cut  short  by 
a  singular  and  tra^cal  accident  His  son,  Francis  II.,  a  prince  under  age, 
of  a  weak  constitution,  and  of  a  mind  still  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon 
after.  Paul  ended  his  violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the 
world,  and  disgusted  even  with  his  own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by 
Philip,  and  deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had  raised  bv  their 
influence  to  the  papal  uirone,  were  condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their 
crimes  and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as  their 
lives  had  been  criminal  Thus  most  of  the  personases  who  had  long  sustained 
the  principal  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disappeared  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  known  period  of  history  opens  at  this  era ;  other 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  different  passions ; 
new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and  cusqiiieted 
mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ized nations,  the  changes  which  are  aocomplLshea  appear  wonderfully  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  are  never  veij 
extensive  or  rapid  but  among  nations  whose  progress  in  improvement  is 
extremely  unequal  When  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
people,  of  simple  manners  and  formed  to  war  by  admirable  military  institutions, 
invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxury  and  enervated  by  excessive  refinement ;  when 
Genchizcan  and  Tamerlane,  with  their  armies  of  hardjr  barbarians,  poured  in 
upon  nations  enfeebled  by  the  climate  in  which  they  hved  or  by  the  arts  and 
commerce  which  they  cultivated^  these  conquerors,  hke  a  torrent,  swept  every- 
thing before  them,  subduing  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of 
time  as  was  requisite  to  march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a 
state  similar  to  each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards 
refinement,  they  are  not  exposed  to  toe  calamity  of  sudden  conquests.  Their 
acquisitions  of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  their  political 
sagacity  and  address,  are  nearly  equal  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situation 
depends  not  on  a  single  battle.  Their  internal  resources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in  their 
own  defence.  Other  Ktates  interpo^^e,  and  balance  any  temporary  advantage 
which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  After  the  fiercest  and  most  lengthened 
contest,  all  the  rival  nations  are  exhausted,  none  are  conquered.  At  length 
they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  restores  to  each  almost  the 
same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which  they  were  formerly  in  possession. 

Sucn  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  No  prince  was 
so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power  as  to  render  his  efforts  irresistible  and 
his  conquests  easj.  No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improvement  so  far 
beyond  its  neighbours  as  to  have  acquired  a  very  manifest  pre-eminence. 
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Each  state  derived  some  advantage,  or  was  subject  to  some  inconvenience, 
from  its  situation  or  its  climate;  each  was  distinguished  by  something 
peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people  or  the  constitution  of  its  government  But 
the  advantages  possessed  by  one  state  were  counterbalanced  bv  circumstances 
favourable  to  others  ;  this  prevented  any  from  attain mg  sucn  superiority  as 
might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  The  nations  of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the 
present,  were  like  one  great  family :  there  were  some  features  common  to  all, 
which  nxed  a  resembutnce ;  there  were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in 
each,  which  marked  a  distinction.  But  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide 
diversity  of  character  and  of  genius  which,  in  almost  every  period-  of  history, 
hath  exalted  the  Europeans  above  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  seems  to  have  destined  the  one  to  rule  and  the  other  to  obey. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equality  in  improvement  among  the 
diflferent  nations  of  Europe  prevented  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  from  being  dis- 
tin^ished  b^  such  sudden  and  extensive  conquests  as  occur  in  some  other 
INenods  of  history,  yet  during  the  course  of  his  administration  all  the  con- 
siderable states  m  Europe  suffered  a  remarkable  change  in  their  political 
situation,  and  felt  the  innuence  of  events  which  have  not  hitherto  spent  their 
force,  but  stfll  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less  degrea  It  was 
during  his  reign,  and  in  conse(][uence  of  the  perpetual  efforts  to  which  his 
enterprising  amoition  roused  him,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe 
acquired  internal  vigour ;  that  thev  discerned  the  resources  of  which  they 
were  possessed  ;  that  they  came  both  to  feel  their  own  stren^h  and  to  know 
how  to  render  it  formidable  to  others.  It  was  during  his  reign,  too,  that  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in  former  times  seemed  frequently  to  act 
as  if  they  haa  been  single  ana  disjoined,  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted  and 
so  intimately  connected  with  each  other  as  to  form  one  ^reat  political  system,  in 
which  each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  hath  remained  since  that  time  with  less 
variation  than  could  have  been  expected  after  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  not 
only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and  con- 
spicuous. I  have  already  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which  descended 
to  Charles  from  his  Austrian,  Burgundian,  and  Spanish  ancestors."  To  these 
he  himself  added  the  imperial  dispity ;  and,  as  ii  all  this  had  been  too  Httleu 
the  bounds  of  the  habitable  globe  seemed  to  be  extended,  and  a  new  world 
was  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon  his  resignation,  the  Bur^ndian  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  with  their  dependencies,  boui  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds,  devolved  to  Philip.  But  Charles  transmitted  his  dominions 
to  his  son  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  himself  had 
received  them.  Ther  were  augmented  by  the  accession  of  new  provinces ; 
they  were  habituated  to  obey  an  administration  which  was  no  less  vigorous 
than  steady ;  they  were  accustomed  to  expensive  and  persevering  efforts, 
which,  though  necessary  in  the  contests  between  civilized  nations,  had  been 
httle  Known  in  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  provinces  of  Fries- 
land,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel.  which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  former 
Eroprietor&  and  the  ducny  ot  Gueldres,  of  which  he  made  himself  master  partly 
y  force  of  arms,  partiy  by  the  arts  of  negotiation,  were  additions  of  great 
value  to  his  Burgundian  dominions.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  transmitted 
to  him  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal;  but,  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that 
Idngdom,  amidst  the  various  efforts  of  his  enterprising  ambition,  he  made  no 
acquisition  of  territory  in  that  quarter. 
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Charles  had  guned,  however,  a  vast  accession  of  povrer  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions.  Bynis  kucoess  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Castile  ne  exalted 
the  regal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of  the  privileges  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  people.  Thou^^h  he  allowed  the  name  of  the  cortes  to  remain,  and  the 
formality  of  holding  it  to  be  continued,  he  reduced  its  authority  ana  jurisdic- 
tion almost  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  rather 
a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  than  an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  One  member  of  the  constitution  being  thus  lopped  off.  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  other  must  feel  the  stroke  ana  suffer  by  it  Tne  sup- 
pressic  J  of  the  popular  power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The 
grandees,  prompted  by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  or  allured  by  the  honours 
which  they  enjoyed  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  military  service  or 
in  attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  perhaps  did 
not  observe,  the  dan^rous  progress  of  the  royal  authority,  which,  leaving 
them  the  vain  distinction  of  Ming  covered  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
stripped  them  by  decrees  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while  they 
formed  one  body  ana  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Charles's  success  in 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons  and  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
nobles  of  Castile  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties  of  Ara^,  which 
were  still  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  accustomed  to  subjection  them- 
selves, assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on  their  more  happy  and  independent 
neighbours.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  became  the  supreme  law  in  all  the  king- 
doms of  Spain ;  and  princes  who  were  not  checked  in  forming  their  plans  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled  in  executing  them  oy  the  power  of 
the  ifobles,  could  both  aim  at  great  objects  and  call  lorth  the  whole  strength 
of  the  monarchy  in  order  to  attain  them. 

As  Charles  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative  rendered  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  masters  at  hom^  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown  by  his 
foreign  acquisitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  the  quiet  posseasion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  by  fraud  and  hold  with  diHiculty. 
He  united  the  duchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  po|)ulous  Italian 
provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  left  his  successors,  even  without  taking 
their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the  most  considerable  princes  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of  contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  which  they  liad  struggled  with  euiulation  to  obtain  the  superiority. 
When  the  French,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  withdrew 
their  force )  out  of  Italy,  and  finally  relinquished  all  their  schemes  of  conquest 
on  that  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  there  rose  in  importance,  and 
enabled  their  kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  visonr,  to 
preserve  the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.  But  wnatever 
accession,  either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreij^  dominion,  Charles  sained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
his  acquisitions  in  the  New  World.  He  added  there,  not  provinces,  but  em- 
pires, to  his  crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense  extent  he 
discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened  such  boundlesa 
prospects  of  every  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor,  and  have  called 
nim  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambition  had  been  much  less  ardent  than  that 
of  Philip,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not  only  enterprising,  but  formidable. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  sucn  pre-eminence  in 
Spain,  the  younj^er,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  considerable 
in  (Germany.  The  ancient  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  in 
Germany^  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  Ferdinand 
had  acquired  by  marriage,  formed  a  respectable  power ;  and  when  the  imperial 
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was  added  to  these,  Ferdinand  possessed  territories  more  extensiTe 


than  uad  belong  to  any  prinoa  Charles  V.  excepted,  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  empire  during  several  ages.  Fortunately  tor  Europe,  tiie  disgust 
which  Philip  conceived  on  account  of  Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the 
imperial  crown  in  his  fovour  not  only  prevented  for  some  time  the  separate 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria  from  acting  in  concert,  but  occasioned  between 
them  a  visible  alienation  and  rivalship.  By  deereesu  however,  regard  to  the 
interest  of  their  family  extinguished  this  impoliticaf  animosity.  The  confi- 
dence which  was  natural  returned ;  the  aggrandizing  oi  the  house  of  Austria 
became  the  common  object  of  all  their  schemes ;  th^  gave  and  received  assist*  * 
ance  alternately  towards  the  execution  of  them  ;  and  each  derived  consideration 
and  importance  from  the  other's  success.  A  family  so  great  and  so  aspiring 
became  the  general  object  of  iealousy  and  terror.  All  the  power  as  well  as 
policy  of  Europe  were  exerted  auring  a  century  in  order  to  check  and  humble 
it  Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  aseeudant  wliich  it  had  ae- 
guired  than  that,  after  its  vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinaiy  exertions  of 
its  strength,  after  Spain  was  become  onlv  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and  its 
monarchs  were  sunk  into  debility  and  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still  con- 
tinued to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  so  often  felt  its  superior 
Sower,  and  had  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guarding  against  it,  that  the 
read  of  it  became  a  kind  of  political  habi^  the  iufluence  A  which  remained 
when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  success  in  enlarging  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territory.  All  its 
schemes  of  conquest  in  Italy  had  proved  abortive ;  it  had  hitherto  obtfined 
no  establishment  of  consequence  in  the  New  World ;  and,  after  the  continued 
and  vigorous  efforts  of  four  successive  reigns>  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  were 
much  tne  same  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  tl^m.  But,  though  France  made  not 
such  large  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it  continued  to 
advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were  gradual  and  less 
observed.  The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  to 
invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  delivered  the  French  from  the 
dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who  previous  to  that  event  could  at  any  time 
penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue,  and  thereby  retard  or  defeat  the 
execution  of  their  best-concerted  enterprises  against  anv  foreign  power.  The 
important  acquisition  of  Metz  covered  that  part  of  their  nontier  which  formerly 
was  most  feeble  and  lay  mo>t  exposed  to  insult  France,  from  the  time  of  its 
obtaining  these  additional  securities  against  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed^ 
the  most  powerful  kin£[dom  in  Eurofje,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than 
any  on  the  continent,  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  From  the  confines  of 
Artois  to  the  bottoai  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savov  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  territories  lie  com- 
pact and  numingled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the  consider- 
able provinces  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by  their  having 
been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who  were  often  at  variance 
or  at  war  with  their  roaster,  were  now  accustomed  to  recognize  and  to  obey 
one  sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  the  same  monarchy,  they  assumed 
the  sentiments  of  that  body  into  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  co-ope- 
rated with  zeal  towards  promoting  its  interest  and  honour.  The  power  and 
influence  wrested  from  the  nobles  were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  were 
not  admitted  to  share  in  these  spoils ;  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they 
acquired  no  additional  weight  in  the  legislature.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  ot 
the  people,  but  in  order  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of 
6  2  p 
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Fiance  had  laboared  to  humble  their  great  vassals.  Satisfied  with  having 
brought  them  under  entire  subjection  to  the  crown,  they  discovered  no  solici- 
tude to  free  the  people  from  their  ancient  dependence  on  the  nobles  of  whou) 
thev  held,  and  by  whom  they  were  often  oppressed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thus  united  at  home  and  secure  from 
abroad  was  entitled  to  form  great  aesigns,  because  he  felt  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  execute  them.   The  foreign  wars  which  had  continued  with  little  inter- 
ruption from  the  accession  <^  Charles  VIII.  had  not  only  cherished  and; 
augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  nation,  but,  by  inuring  the  troops  during 
the  course  of  long  service  to  the  fatigues  of  war^  and  accustoming  them  to 
obedience,  had  added  the  force  of  discipline  to  their  natural  ardour.  A  gallant 
and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  considered  themselves  as  idle  and  useless  unless 
when  they  were  in  the  field,  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or 
exercise  but  what  was  military,  and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or  fame,  or 
wealth,  but  war,  would  not  tiave  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remun  long  in 
inaction.    The  people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always 
ready  to  take  arms  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed^  by 
the  expense  of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions 
which,  however  inconsiderable  they  may  seem  if  estimated  by  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  modem  exactions,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL    As  all  the  members  of  which  the  state  was  composed  were  thus 
impatient  for  action  and  capable  of  great  efforts,  the  schemes  and  operations 
of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to  Europe  than  those  of  Spain. 
The  superior  advanta^  of  its  situation,  the  contiguity  and  compactness  of  its 
territories,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its  poUtical  constitution  at  thi»t 
juncture,  must  have  rendered  its  enterprises  still  more  alarming  and  more 
decisive.  The  king  possessed  such  a  degree  of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire 
command  of  his  subjects ;  the  people  were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and 
habits  of  life  which  render  men  averse  to  war  and  unfit  for  it ;  and^the  nobles, 
though  reduced  to  the  subordination  necessary  in  a  regular  government,  still 
retained  the  high  undaunted  spirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  indepen- 
dence. The  vigour  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ; 
and  the  kin^  of  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  which 
that  singular  institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
dangers  or  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from  it  when  in  entire  force. 
A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  greater  military  efforts 
than  at  anv  other  period  in  itsjbrogress.    But,  how  formidable  or  how  fatal 
soever  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  might 
have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  that 
juncture  from  feeling  its  effects.    These  wars,  of  which  religion  was  the  pre- 
text and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  mat  abilities  were  displayed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  was  manifested 
by  the  crown  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes,  kept  France  occupied  and 
embroiled  for  half  a  century.    During  these  commotions  the  internal  strength 
of  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted,  and  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy  was  n>read 
among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  ^miliar  and  the  restraint  of  laws 
unknown,  that  a  considerable  interval  became  requisite,  not  only  for  recruiting 
the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establishing  the  authority  of  the 
prince ;  so  that  it  was  long  before  France  could  turn  her  whole  attention 
towards  foreign  transactions  or  act  with  her  proper  force  in  foreign  war&    It 
was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant  in  Europe  which  she  has  maintained 
tinoe  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  which  the  situation  as 
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well  as  extent  of  the  Idngdom,  the  nature  of  her  goyemment,  together  with  the 
character  of  her  people,  entitle  her  to  maintain. 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  consequence. 
England  likewise  made  considerable  progress  towards  regular  government  and 
interior  strength.  Henry  YIIL,  probably  without  intention,  and  certainly 
without  any  consistent  plan,  of  which  his  nature  was  incapable,  pursued  the 
scheme  of  depressing  the  nobility,  which  the  policy  of  his  father,  Henry  YIL, 
had  begun.  The  pride  and  caprice  of  his  temper  led  him  to  employ  chiefly  new 
men  in  the  administration  of  aflfairs,  because  he  found  them  most  obsequious 
or  least  scrupulous ;  and  he  not  only  conferred  on  them  such  plenitude  of 
power  but  exalted  them  to  such  pre-eminence  in  dieni^  as  mortified  and 
aes[raded  the  ancient  nobilitf.  By  the  alienation  or  sale  of  the  church  lands, 
which  were  dissipated  with  a  profusion  not  inferior  to  the  rapadousness  with 
which  they  had  been  seized,  as  well  as  by  the  privilege  granted  to  the  ancient 
landholders  of  selling  their  estates  or  disposing  of  them  by  will,  an  immense 
property,  formeriy  locked  up,  was  brought  into  circulation.  This  put  the 
spint  of  industry  and  commerce  in  motion,  and  gave  it  some  considerable 
degree  of  vigour.  The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence  became  M)en  to  persons 
of  every  condition.  A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West 
Indies  proved  fatal  to  industry  in  Spain  ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to 
the  sum  in  circukition  gave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nation,  and  excited  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles  lost 
the  crown  ^ined.  In  England,  the  commons  were  gainers  as  well  as  the  kin^. 
Power  and  influence  accompanied,  of  course,  the  property  which  they  aoquirea. 
They  rose  to  consideration  amons  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  began  to  feel 
their  own  importance ;  and,  extending  their  influence  in  the  legislative  body 
gradually,  and  often  when  neither  they  themselves  nor  others  foresaw  all  the 
effecU  of  their  claims  and  preteni»ions,  they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority 
to  which  the  British  constitution  is  indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe 
the  preservation,  of  its  liberty.  At  the  same  time  that  the  English  constitu- 
tion advanced  towards  perfection,  several  circumstances  brought  on  a  change 
in  the  ancient  system  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another 
more  beneficial  to  the  nation.  As  soon  as  Henry  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of 
the  papal  see  and  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  papal  court  considerable 
sums  were  saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  re- 
mittances to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  ot  pil- 
grimages into  foreign  countries,**  or  by  payment  of  annates,  first-fmits,  and  a 
thousand  other  taxes,  which  that  artful  and  rajpacious  court  levied  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of 
the  civil  power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it  but  superior  to 
it,  a  wild  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  only  to  nerplex  and  disqmet  weak 
minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturo  society,  was  finally  abolished.  Govern- 
ment became  more  simple,  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  no  rank  or 
character  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same  courts  as 
other  subjects,  from  being  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  from  being  acquitted 
or  condemned  by  the  same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  the  English  were  excluded  from  the  continent  All 
schemes  for  mvading  France  became,  of  course,  as  chimerical  as  tliey  had 

**  The  loM  which  th«  DAtton  racUlned  by  ahrlne  of  St.  Junes  of  CompostelU  in  Spain. 

inoiit  of  th  se  articles  is  obvious,  snd  most  (Rymer,  vol.  x.  p. . .)   In  1434,  the  number  of 

hsYe  been  great.    Even  that  by  pilgrimages  pilgrims  to  tbe  same  place  «as  two  tbou- 

was  not  Ineonaiderable.    In  the  yenr  l43ts  sand. four  hnndied  and  sixty.    (lUd.,  p.  ..) 

Ilornse  was  obUinfd  by  no  fpwer  than  nine  In  1446.  they  were  two  thonaand  one  hundred, 

bondnd  and  sixteen  penons  to  Tieit  the  lUd.,  vol.  si.  p.  .. 
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fonnerl J  been  pemicioiis.  The  views  of  the  English  were  confined,  first  bj 
necessity  and  uterwards  from  choice,  within  their  own  island.  That  rage  for 
conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation  during  many  centurie&  and  wasted 
its  strength  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  cea^d  at  length.  Those  active 
spirits  which  liad  Icnown  and  followed  no  profession  but  war  sought  for  occupa- 
tion in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their  country  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one 
as  it  had  sutiiered  by  the  other.  The  nation,  which  had  been  exhausted  bj 
frequent  expeditions  to  the  continent,  recruited  its  numbers  and  acquired  new 
strength ;  and  when  roused  by  any  extraordinary  exigency  to  take  part  in 
foreign  operations,  the  vigour  of  its  etibrts  was  proportionally  great,  because 
thev  were  only  occasional  and  of  short  continuance. 

The  same  principle  which  had  led  England  to  adopt  this  new  system  with 
regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent  occasioned  a  change  in  its  plan  of  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  forei|^  state  with  which,  on  account 
of  its  situation  in  the  same  island,  the  English  had  such  a  close  connection 
as  demanded  their  perpetual  attention.  Instead  cd  proeecuting  the  ancient 
scheme  of  conquering  that  kingdom,  which  the  nature  of  the  country,  de- 
fended by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable, 
it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endeavour  at  obtaining  such  influence  in  Scotland 
as  might  exempt  England  from  any  danger  or  disquiet  from  that  quarter. 
The  national  poverty  of  the  Soots,  toother  with  the  violence  and  animosity 
of  their  fftctions,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  plan  easy  to  a  people  far 
superior  to  them  in  wealth.  The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  popularity 
were  gained ;  the  ministers  and  favountes  of  the  crown  were  corrupted ;  and 
such  absolute  direction  of  the  Scottish  councils  was  acquired  as  rendered  the 
operations  of  the  one  kingdom  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  sovereign 
of  the  other.  Such  perfect  external  security,  added  to  the  interior  advan- 
tages which  England  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  rused  it  to  new  con- 
sideration and  importance ;  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous 
for  wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  process,  and  carried 
it  with  greater  rapidity  towards  that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  since  held 
among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the  great  kingdoms  under- 
went such  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happened  in  that 
of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  papal  court  are  most 
obvious  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  preliminary  book  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritual  juris- 
diction which  the  popes  claim  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  traced  the 
progress  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  temporal  princes.**  Previoua 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  there  was  nothing  that  tended  to  circumscribe  or  to 
moderate  their  authority  but  science  and  phUosophy,  which  b^an  to  revive 
and  to  be  cultivated.  The  progress  of  these,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable ; 
they  always  operate  slowly ;  and  it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the 
people  or  can  produce  any  sensible  effect  upon  tiiem.  They  may  perhaps 
gradually,  and  m  a  long  course  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  established 
system  of  false  reli^on,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overturned 
one.  The  battery  is  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  fabrics  which  superstition 
raises  on  deep  foundations  and  can  strengthen  with  the  most  consummate  art. 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons  and  with  an 
impetuosity  more  formidable.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  attack  concurred 
with  a  multitude  of  circumstances  which  have  been  explained,  in  giving  him 
immediate  success.    The  charm  which  had  bound  mankind  for  so  many  ages 

"*  Fife  SS,  etc. 
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was  broken  at  onca  The  human  mind,  which  had  continued  Ion?  as  tame 
and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  formed  to  believe  whatever  was  tau^t  and  to 
bear  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden,  and  became  inquisitive, 
mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  which  it  had  hitherto  submitted. 
That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
appear^  unaccountable  or  is  condemned  as  extravagant,  was  so  general  that 
it  must  nave  been  excited  by  causes  which  were  natural  and  of  powerful 
efficacy.  The  kingdoms  of  lienmark,  Sweden,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
almost  one-half  of  Germany,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  pope,  abolished 
his  iurisdiction  within  their  territories,  and  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes 
of  discipline  and  systems  of  doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent  of  his 
power  but  hostile  to  it  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  innovation  confined  to  those 
countries  which  openly  revolted  from  the  pope  ;  it  spread  through  all  Europe, 
and  broke  out  in  every  part  of  it,  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  It  pene- 
trated early  into  France,  and  made  a  quick  progress  there.  In  that  kingdom 
the  number  of  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers  was  so  great  their 
zeal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders  so  distinguished,  that 
thev  soon  venturea  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  ef^tablished  Church, 
and  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it  In  all  the  provinces  of 
Germany  which  continued  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Low  Countries,  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  secretly  taught,  and  had 
gained  so  many  proseljrtes  that  they  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  were  restrained 
merely  by  the  iread  of  their  rulers  from  imitating  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  m  Spain  and  in  Italy,  symp- 
toms of  the  same  disposition  to  shake  off  the  yoke  appeared.  The  pretensions 
of  the  pope  to  infalliDle  knowledge  and  supreme  power  were  treated  by  many 
persons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities  with  such  scorn,  or  attacked  with 
such  vehemence,  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
highest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of  inquisitorial  juris- 
diction, were  requisite  to  check  and  extinguish  it 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms  from  the  papal 
see  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  grandeur  and  ix)wer.  It  abridced  the  dominions 
of  the  popes  in  extent ;  it  diminished  their  revenues,  ana  left  them  fewer 
rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  denominations,  attached  to 
them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest,  and  whom  they 
employed  as  instruments  to  establish  or  support  their  usurpations  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  countries,  too^  which  now  disclaimed  their  authority 
were  those  which  formerly  had  been  most  devoted  to  it  The  empire  of 
superstition  differs  from  every  other  species  of  dominion  ;  its  power  is  often 
greatest  and  most  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces  most  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government;  while  such  as  are  situated  nearer  to  that  are  more 
apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld,  or  the  impostures  on  which 
it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or  vices  of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well 
as  corruption  of  their  administration,  the  ambition,  venalitjr)  and  deceit  which 
reigned  m  their  courts,  fell  immediately  under  the  observation  of  the  Italians, 
and  could  not  fail  of  diminishing  that  respect  which  begets  submission.  But 
in  Germany,  England,  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either 
altogether  unknown  or,  being  only  known  by  report,  made  a  slighter  impres- 
t-ion. Veneration  for  the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in  these  countries 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  Rome ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to 
their  gross  ignorance,  rendered  them*  e<}iially  credulous  and  passive.  In 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
instances  of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
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distant  from  Italj.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  its  exactions 
the  most  rapacious  ;  so  that,  in  estimating  the  diminution  of  power  which  the 
court  of  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  great 
extent  of  territory  but  the  extraordinaiy  obsequiousness  of  the  subjects  which 
it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  states  which 
the  Reformation  occasioned  that  it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  It  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different  system  of  conduct 
towards  the  nations  which  still  continued  to  recognize  their  jurisdiction,  and 
to  govern  them  by  new  maxims  and  with  a  milder  spirit  The  Reformation 
taught  them,  by  a  fatal  example,  what  thev  seem  not  before  to  have  appre- 
hended, that  the  credulity  and  patience  of  mankind  might  be  overburaened 
and  exhausted.  They  beoftme  afraid  of  venturing  upon  any  such  exertion  of 
their  authority  as  might  alarm  or  exasperate  their  subjects  and  excite  them 
to  a  new  revolt  They  saw  a  rival  Church  established  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  on  the  watch  to  observe  an  v  errors  in  their 
administration^  and  eager  to  expose  them.  They  were  sensible  that  the  opinions 
adverse  to  their  power  and  usurpations  were  not  adopted  by  their  enemies 
alone,  but  had  spread  even  among  the  people  who  still  aohered  to  them.  Upon 
all  these  accounts,  it  was  no  ton^er  possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  their  flock  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  those  oark  and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  implicit^ 
when  submission  was  unreserved,  and  all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the  voice 
of  their  pastor.  From  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  popes  have  ruled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority.  Though  the  style  of 
their  decrees  be  still  the  same,  the  effect  of  them  is  very  different  Those 
bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  Reformation,  made  tne  greatest  princes 
tremble,  have  since  that  period  been  disregarded  or  despised  bv  the  most 
inconsiderable.  Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  jurisdiction  wnich,  during 
many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured  but  were  revered  as  the  awards  of  a 
sacred  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be  treated  by  one  part  of 
Europe  as  the  eSect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and  be  detested  by  the  other  as 
impious  and  unjust  The  popes,  in  their  administration,  have  been  obliged 
not  only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  notions  of  their  adherents,  but  to 
pay  some  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  their  enemies.  They  seldom  venture  to 
claim  new  powers,  or  even  to  insist  obstinately  on  their  ancient  prerogatives, 
lest  they  should  irritate  the  former ;  they  carefully  avoid  every  measure  that 
may  either  exdte  the  indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter. 
The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circumspect,  and 
timia  as  it  was  once  adventurous  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensions 
to  infallibility,  on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  do  not  allow  them  to 
renounce  any  jurisdiction  which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised, 
they  find  it  expedient  to  suffer  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  dormant,  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power  which 
they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  obsolete  pretensions. 
Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  were  the  movers  and  directors  in 
every  considerable  enterprise ;  they  were  at  the  head  of  every  great  alliance ; 
and,  being  considered  as  arbiters  in  the  affieiirs  of  Christendom,  the  court  of 
Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  negotiation  and  intri^ie.  Since  that  time 
the  greatest  operations  in  Kurope  have  been  carried  on  independent  of  them ; 
they  have  sunlc  almost  to  a  level  with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy ;  they 
continue  to  claim,  though  they  dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, but  hardly  retain  any  shadow  of  the  temponu  power  whico  they  andentiy 
possessed. 
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But  how  f»tal  aoerer  the  Reformation  may  have  been  to  the  power  of  the 
popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  Church  of  Rome  both  in  sdenoe  and 
m  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  Reformers  in  those  talents  which  had 
procured  them  respect,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
defending  their  own  tenets  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  their  opponents, 
together  with  the  emulation  natural  between  two  rival  Churches^  engaged  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  usefm  science, 
which  they  cultivated  with  such  assiduity  and  success  that  they  have  gradually 
become  as  eminent  in  literature  as  they  were  in  some  periods  infamous  lor 
ignorance.  The  same  principle  occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the 
ti>orals  of  the  Romisn  der^.  Various  causes,  which  have  formerly  been 
enumerated,  had  concurred  m  introducing  great  irregularity,  and  even  disso- 
lution of  manners,  among  the  popish  clergy.  Luther  and  his  adherents  hmxk 
their  attack  on  the  Church  with  such  vehement  invectives  against  these,  that^ 
in  order  to  remove  the  scandal  and  silence  their  declamations,  greater  decency 
of  conduct  became  necessary.  The  Reformers  themselves  were  so  eminent  not 
only  for  the  purity  but  even  austerity  of  thdr  manners,  and  had  acquired 
sucn  reputation  among  the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  conform 
in  some  measure  to  their  standard.  They  knew  that  all  their  actions  fell 
under  the  severe  inspection  of  the  Protestants,  whom  enmity  and  emulation 
prompted  to  observe  every  vice,  or  even  impropriety,  in  their  conduct,  to  cen- 
sure them  without  indulgence,  and  to  expose  them  without  mercy.  This 
rendered  them,  of  course,  not  only  cautious  to  avoid  such  enormities  as  might 

five  offence,  but  studious  to  acquire  the  virtues  which  might  merit  praise.  In 
pain  and  Portugal,  where  the  tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition 
crushed  the  Protestant  faith  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  Popery  con- 
tinues invariable;  science  has  made  small  progress,  and  the  chaiacter  of 
ecclesiastics  has  undergone  little  change.  But  in  those  countries  where  the 
members  of  the  two  Cnurches  have  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have 
carried  on  any  considerable  intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literar^,  an  ex- 
traordinary alteration  in  the  ideas  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of  the  popish  eccle- 
siastics is  manifest.  In  France,  the  manners  oi  the  dignitaries  and  secular 
clergy  have  become  decent  and  exemplary  in  a  high  degree.  Many  of  them 
have  been  distinguished  for  all  the  accomplishments  and  virtues  which  can 
adorn  their  profession,  and  differ  greatly  from  tlieir  predecessors  before  the 
Reformation,  both  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conduct 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  it  has  extended  to  the  sea  of  Rome, 
to  the  sovereign  pontiffs  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and  even  tres- 
passes aeainst  morality,  which  passed  without  censure  in  those  ages  when 
neither  the  power  of  the  popes  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their  cha- 
xacter  had  any  bounds, — when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to  observe  the  errors 
in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zealous  to  inveigh  against  them, — would 
be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and  excite  general  indignation  or 
horror.  Instead  of  rivalUng  the  courts  of  temporal  princes  in  gayety  and  sur- 
passing them  in  licentiousness,  the  popes  have  studied  to  assume  manners 
more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The  chair  of 
St.  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted,  during  two  centuries,  bv  any  pontiff  that 
resembled  Alexander  VI.,  or  several  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace 
to  religion  and  to  human  nature.  Throughout  this  long  succession  of  popes, 
a  wonderful  decorum  of  conduct,  compel  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is 
observable.    Many  of  them,  especially  among  the  pontiffs  of  the  present 
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century,  have  been  oonspicaous  for  all  the  virtues  becoming  their  high  station, 
and  by  their  humanity,  their  love  of  literature,  and  their  moderation,  have 
made  some  atonement  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.  Thus 
the  beneficial  influences  of  the  Reformation  have  been  more  extensive  than 
they  appear  on  a  superficiai^iew ;  and  this  ^reat  division  in  the  Christian 
Church  nath  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners,  to 
ditfuse  science,  and  to  inspire  humanity.  History  recites  such  a  number  of 
shocking  events  occasioned  by  religious  dissensions  that  it  must  afford  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  trace  anv  one  salutary  or  beneficial  effect  to  that  source  from 
which  so  manj  febtal  calamities  have  flowed. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
appeared  so  formidable  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in  a 
confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its  ancient  power  and 
splendour.  The  Venetians  not  onlv  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in  the 
war  excited  by  the  League  of  Cam  bray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as  vigour  of 
the  state  were  exhausted  bv  their  extraordinary  and  long-continued  eflorts  in 
their  own  defence;  and  that  commerce  by  which  they  had  acquired  their 
wealth  and  power  began  to  decay,  without  any  hopes  of  its  reviving.  All  the 
fatal  consequences  to  their  republic,  which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate 
foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  HopcL  actually  took  place.  Their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese 
from  establishing  themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the 
soldans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  to  turn  their  arms  i^ainst  such 
dangerous  intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  m  order  to 
insure  their  success,'^  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valour  of  the 
Portuguese  surmountea  everv  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in 
that  fertile  country  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions,  together  with  an  in- 
fluence still  more  extensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  becaume  the  staple  for 
the  precious  commodities  of  the  East  The  Venetians,  after  having  possessed 
for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  DC  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Western  World  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior  branches  of 
their  commerce.  The  ori^nal  defects  which  were  formeriv  pointed  out  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  ana  the  disadvantages 
with  which  it  undertook  any  great  enterprise  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
The  sources  from  which  it  derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  bein^ 
dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined,  and,  of  course,  its  external 
operations  became  less  formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and 
dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  But,  as  the  senate  had  the 
address  to  conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power,  under  the  veil  of  moderation 
and  caution,  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weakness  as  the 
symptoms  of  political  decay  in  states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so 
apparent  to  their  neighbours  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  con- 
duct towards  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  considered  and  respected. 
She  was  treated  not  according  to  her  present  condition,  but  according" to  the 
rank  which  she  had  formerly  neld.  Charles  V.,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  France, 
his  rivals,  courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their 
enterprises.  Even  down  to  the  close  of  the  century.  Venice  remained  not  only 
an  object  of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and 
intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  Lawrence,  his  grand- 
**  Firaher.,  Script.  Ber.  Qttman^  voL  li.  p.  ft29. 
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Aon,  bad  acc^uired  in  the  republic  of  Florence  bjtbeir  beneficence  and  abilities 
inspired  then:  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  the  sovereignty  in 
their  country,  and  paved  their  wav  towards  it.  Charles  V.  placed  Alexander 
de'  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  natural  interest  and  power 
of  the  family  added  the  weight  as  well  as  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of 
these,  his  successor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself ;  and,  estab- 
lishing his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitu- 
tion, he  transmitted  thatj  t(^ether  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
to  his  descendants.  Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories  which 
had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa^  and  Siena,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pos- 
sessed territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  extent  or  value ;  and 
the  French,  havmg  seized  the  greater  part  of  them,  obliged  the  reigning  duke 
to  retire  for  safetj  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Nice^  wnere  he  shut  himself  up  for 
several  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  endeavoured  to  better  his 
fortune  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the  armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of 
Chateau-Cambresis  restored  to  him  his  paternal  dominions.  As  these  are 
environed  on  every  hand  by  powerful  neighbours,  all  whose  motions  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  must  obsierve  with  the  greatest  att(mtion,  in  order  not  only  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  being  surprised  and  overpowered,  but  that  they  may 
choose  their  side  with  discernment  in  those  quarrels  wherein  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  avoid  taking  part,  this  peculiarity  of  their  situation  seems  to  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  per- 
petual attention,  by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and  engaging 
them  in  almost  continual  action,  it  nath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  saga- 
cious in  discovering  their  true  interests,  more  decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
more  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  presented 
itself,  than  any,  perhaps,  that  can  be  singled  out  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
By  gradual  ac(][Uisitions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  their  territories,  as 
well  as  to  their  own  importance ;  and,  aspiring  at  length  to  regal  dignity, 
which  they  obtained  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  the  title  of  kinss  of 
Sardinia,  they  hold  now  no  inconsiderable  rank  amoug  the  monarcns  of 
Europe. 

The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
lost,  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  numerous 
provinces  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  were  then  so  inconsiderable  that 
hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  all  the  busy 
perioa  of  this  nistory.  But  soon  after  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  tlie 
violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  PhUip's  government,  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  unrelenting  rigour  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exasperated  the  people  of 
the  Low  Countries  to  such  a  degree  that  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and 
asserted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws.  These  they  defended  with  persevering 
valour,  which  gave  employment  to  the  arms  of  Spain  during  half  a  century, 
exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined  the  reputation  of  that  monarchy,  and  at  laai 
constrained  their  ancient  masters  to  recognize  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a 
free  and  independent  state.  This  state,  founded  on  liberty  and  reared  by 
industry  and  economy,  grew  into  greaX  reputation,  even  whue  struggling  for 
its  existence.  But  when  peace  and  security  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views  and 
to  extend  its  common^  it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as 
enterprising  powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Europe  have  been  seldom 
attended  to  in  the  course  of  tms  history. 
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Rassia  remained  baried  in  that  barbarism  and  obscurity  from  which  it  was 
called  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  bj  the  creative  genius  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his  country  known  ana  formidable  to  tlw  rest  of 
Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  great  reyolntioni 
happened  in  their  constitution&  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the  former 
kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  degraaed  from  the  throne  and  expelled  the  oountiy, 
a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government.  In  the  Utter,  a  fierce  people,  roused  to  arms  by  injuries  and 
oppression,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the  regal  dignity  on  its 
deliverer,  Gustavus  Bricson,  who  had  all  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and  of  a  patriot 
Denmark,  exhausted  by  foreign  wars  or  weakened  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  king  and  the  nobles,  became  incapable  of  such  efforts  as  were  requisite  in 
order  to  recover  the  ascendant  which  it  had  long  possessed  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was  freed  from  the  domink>n  of  strangers, 
began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and  acquired  in  a  short  time  such  internal  vigour 
that  it  became  the  first  kingdom  in  the  North.  Early  in  the  subsequent 
century  it  rose  to  such  a  high  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe  that  it  had 
the  chief  merit  in  forming,  as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  league  which 
protected  not  only  the  Protestant  religion  but  the  liberties  of  Qennany  against 
the  Ugotiy  and  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
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Iv  th«  AdTertlsmeBt  I  htrt  noticed  the  ftxlftenee  of  nmdnr  doeuminto  In  the  ArdilvM  of 
SlmancM  which  give  an  entirtly  new  oonplezlon  to  the  life  or  Charles  the  Fifth  after  his  abdi- 
cation. The  manner  In  which  theee  documents  have  been  brongbt  before  the  pnbllc  forma  a 
curiooa  chapter  In  literary  blstoiy ;  and  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  h  at  tlie  close  of  the 
Firit  Book  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Second  may  not  be  nnaocepuble  to  the  reader : 

**  While  the  manoscripu  of  Sitoancas  were  hidden  fhjm  the  world,  a  learned  keeper  of  the 
archivea,  Don  Tomaa  (ionxales,  discontented  with  the  unworthy  view  vkhich  had  been  given  of 
the  latter  davs  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  profited  by  the  materials  which  lay  around  him,  to 
exhibit  bis  life  at  Yoste  in  a  new  and  more  authentic  light.  To  the  volume  which  he  compiled 
for  this  purpose  he  gave  the  title  of  *  Reitro,  Atancia  y  Jhierte  dtl  Bmf.eradw  CarlM  Quint» 
en  el  MmaMterio  dt  TutU*  The  work,  the  principal  value  of  which  consists  In  the  copious 
extracts  with  which  it  is  furnished  ftoxn  the  dirrespondence  oi  Chartes  and  his  household,  was 
suffered  by  the  author  to  remain  In  man'  script :  and  at  his  death  it  passed  Into  the  hands  of  his 
bruiber,  wlw  prepared  aisummary  of  its  contents,  and  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  vulume  at 
a  price  so  exorbitant  that  It  remained  for  many  yean  without  a  purcha!<er.  It  was  finally 
bought  by  the  French  government  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,— four  thonssnd  francs,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  It  should  have  brourtt  even  this  sum,  since  the  time  of  the  sale  was  that  In 
which  the  new  arrangements  were  made  for  giving  admission  to  the  srchives  that  contained  the 
original  documents  on  which  the  Oooxaiex  MS.  was  founded.  The  work  tlius  bought  liy 
the  French  government  was  transferred  to  the  Atchive$d»»  AjTairet  Straftgim,  then  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Mignet.  The  manuscript  could  nut  be  In  better  hands  than  In  tbo<e  of  ascbolsr 
who  has  so  sucoessfiiUy  carried  the  torch  of  criticism  into  some  of  the  darkest  passsges  of 


Spanish  historv.  His  occupations,  however,  took  him  In  another  direction ;  and  for  eight  years 
the  Uonzales  US.  remained  as  completely  hidden  finom  the  world  In  the  Parisian  archives  ss  It 
had  been  in  those  of  Simancas.    When  at  length  it  was  applied  to  the  historical  uses  for  which 


it  had  been  Intended,  It  was  throngh  the  sgency,  not  of  a  French,  but  of  a  British  writer.  This 
was  Mr.  Stirling,  the  author  of  the  *  Annala  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,'— a  work  honourable  to  lU 
author  for  the  nmUiarlty  It  shows  not  only  with  the  state  of  the  artft  in  that  country,  but  also 
with  its  literature. 

**  Mr  Stirling,  during  a  visit  to  the  Peninsula  In  1849.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Tuste ;  and  the 
traditions  and  lioary  reminiscences  ntbered  round  the  spot  left  such  an  impression  on  the 
traveller's  mind  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  made  them  the  sut^ect  of  two  elaborate  papers 
in  Fn^er'8  Magazine.  In  the  numbers  for  April  and  May,  1851.  Although  these  spirited  essays 
rested  wholly  un  printed  works,  which  had  long  been  accessible  to  tlie  scholar,  they  were  found 
to  contain  many  new  and  highly  Interesting  details;  showing  how  superficially  Mr.  Stirling's 
predecessors  had  examined  the  records  of  the  emperor's  residence  at  Yuste.  Still,  in  his  aooount 
tlie  author  had  omitted  the  mort  important  filature  of  Charles's  monastic  life,— tlie  Influence 
which  he  exercised  on  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  to  be  gathered  lh»m  the 
manuscript^  of  Simancas. 

**  Mr.  Siirling,  who  through  that  taexhaustlble  repository,  the  Handbook  of  Spain,  had  become 
acquainted  wltb  tlie  existence  of  the  Goniales  MS.,  waa,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  essays, 
ignorant  of  Its  ftte.  On  learning  afterwards  wht^  It  waa  to  lie  found,  he  visited  Paris,  and, 
liaving  obtained  ace  ss  to  the  volume,  so  far  protited  by  Its  contents  ss  to  make  them  the  basis 
of  a  feparste  work,  which  he  entitled  *  The  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  tbe  Fifth.'  It  soon  sttntcted 
the  attention  of  Mholars,  both  at  home  and  abniad,  went  through  several  editions,  and  waa 
received,  in  8hi>rt,  with  an  avidity  which  showed  both  the  Importance  attached  lo  the  develop- 
menu  the  author  bad  made,  and  the  attracuve  form  in  which  he  had  presented  tliem  to  the 
reader. 

**  The  Parisian  scholars  were  now  stimulated  to  turn  to  account  the  treasure  whkh  bsd 
remained  so  long  neglected  on  their  slielves.  In  1864.  less  than  two  years  after  tiie  appearance 
of  Mr.  Stirling's  book.  M  AmMee  PIchot  published  his  *  Cknmique  de  CkarUs-QHint,'  a  work 
which,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  latter  days  of  the  emperor,  covers  the  whole  range  of  hie 
biography,  presenting  a  large  amount  of  information  In  reinnl  to  his  personat  hablis,  ss  well  as 
to  the  interior  organisation  of  his  government  and  the  policy  which  directed  it.  Tbe  whole  Is 
enriched,  moreover,  by  a  multitude  of  liistorical  InckSents  that  may  be  r^arded  rather  aa 
aubsidlary  than  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  narrative,  which  Is  enlivened  by  much  ingenious 
criticism  on  the  state  of  manners,  ana,  and  moral  culture  of  the  period. 

"  It  was  not  long  alter  the  appeaimnce  of  this  work  that  M.  Gachard,  whom  I  have  elsewbers 
noticed  as  having  been  commissioned  by  tbe  Belgian  government  to  make  extenalve  researches 
In  the  Archives  of  Slmsnras,  gave  to  ths  public  soma  af  tha  flraiu  of  his  lab^orik  la  t>M  fln( 
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▼olnme  of  bis  *  KetraUe  €i  Uuti  de  Cftaviet-Oirffif .'  It  te  deroted  to  the  Mten  of  tha  emperor 
And  hit  houwhold.  which  form  the  eUple  of  the  Gonxales  MS. ;  thus  pUdng  at  the  dlspoeiUon 
of  the  Atture  biographer  of  Charles  the  original  materiala  with  which  to  reoonstmct  the  historj 
of  his  latter  days. 

**  Lastly  caBM'  the  work,  long  expected,  of  M.  Mlgnet, « ChaHe9'Quiiit;  ton  AbdieaUoti,  ton 
3'jourt  et  ta  Mart  au  MonatUre  de  Tu$U.'  It  wat  the  reprodoction,  in  a  more  extended  and 
elaborate  form,  of  a  series  of  papers  the  first  of  which  sppeared  shortly  after  the  pnbUcation  of 
Mr.  Stirling's  boolc.  In  this  woik  the  French  author  takes  the  clear  and  oompr  henvlve  view 
of  his  snhject  so  characterl«tic  of  his  genlvs.  The  difllcalt  end  debatable  points  he  discusses 
with  acuteness  and  precision ;  and  thr  whole  story  of  Charles's  monastic  lllk  he  presents  la 
so  luminuos  an  aspect  to  the  reader  as  leaves  nothing  Airtber  to  be  desired. 

**The  critic  may  take  some  interest  in  comparing  the  different  manners  in  which  the  sereral 
writers  have  dealt  with  the  suhlect,  each  according  to  his  own  taste  or  the  bent  of  his  genlos. 
This,  through  Stirling's  more  free  and  familiar  narrative  there  runs  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour,, 
with  piquancy  enough  to  give  it  a  relish,  showing  tlie  author's  soDsibillty  to  the  ludicrous,  for 
which  Cbarles's  stingy  haUto  and  excessive  love  of  good  cheer,  even  la  the  convent,  ftamlsh 
frequent  occasion. 

**  Quito  a  diflierent  conception  Is  formed  by  MigneC  of  the  emperor's  dutracter,  which  be  has 
cast  in  the  true  heroic  mould,  not  deigning  to  reoognlie  a  single  defect,  howewr  slight,  which 
may  at  all  ImiMir  the  miOeety  of  the  proportions.  Finally  Am&Me  Plcbot,  Int^t^ad  of  the 
classical,  may  be  said  to  have  conformed  to  the  romantic  school,  In  the  arrangement  of  hia 
sul^ect.  Indulging  In  various  picturesque  episodes,  which  he  has,  however,  combined  so  snocess 
fully  with  the  main  body  of  the  narrative  aa  not  to  Impair  the  unity  of  interest. 

**  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparative  merlto  of  these  eminent  writers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  task,  the  effect  of  their  labours  baa  undoubtnllv  been  to  make  that  the  pteinesi 
which  waa  before  the  most  obscure  portion  of  the  history  of  Charles  the  Fifth." 

I  may  add  to  thla  account  that,  since  the  pulilication  of  the  History  of  PblHp  the  Seeond, 
M.  Qacbard  has  given  to  the  world  his  second  volume  of  the  <*  Rttniu  e<  Mart  ds  Charier 
Quint,^  eontaining  some  additional  infonnailoa  of  interest  in  regud  to  Cbaries's  convent  life,  bj 
whkh  I  have  nodaUed  to  profit. 
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The  OooTent  of  Toite— OhattM'k  Departnre  ftom  tbe  NetlierUiMto— Hit  YajMgt  to  ^[Mdn— ^ 
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AppeUte— Hit  BenoTtl  to  Tntte. 

Thi  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  conceived  the  design  of  resigning  his 
sceptre,  and  withdrawing  from  the  world,  many  years  before  he  put  it  into 
execution.  This  appears  from  a  conversation  which  he  had  soon  after  his 
abdication  with  the  Portuguese  envoy.  Lorenzo  Pires  de  Tavora,  in  which  the 
emperor  remarked  that  soon  after  the  capture  of  Tunis,  in  1535,  he  had 
fonned  the  purpose  of  abdicating  his  crown.  This  was  in  the  prime  of  lif&  in 
the  meridian  of  bis  glory,  when  his  arms  had  just  been  crowned  with  a 
brilliant  victory.  The  despondency  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  death  of 
his  beautiful  and  beloved  consort,  lEabella  of  Portug&l,  some  five  years  hiter, 
heightened  still  further  his  disgust  with  the  world.  The  tender  age  of  his  son, 
Philip,  induced  him  to  defer  the  immediate  execution  of  hb  plan,  which  was 
still  further  postponed  by  the  weighty  affairs  that  pressed  on  him,  and 
especially  by  the  religious  wars  in  which  ne  was  involved  in  Germanjr.  When 
at  len^h  the  hour  ofhis  abdication  did  arrive,  it  found  him  broken  in  health, 
and  with  spirits  greatly  depressed  by  the  series  of  reverses  which  had  gathered 
like  dark  clouds  round  the  evening  of  his  reign.  He  lamented  to  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  that  he  had  not  earlier  taken  this  step^  when  he  could  have 
done  it  so  much  more  gracefully,  while  his  fame  was  not  yet  tarnished  by 
defeat. 

The  place  selected  hj  Charles  for  his  retreat  was  the  Jeronrmite  monastery 
of  Yuste,  in  Spain,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain-ridee  that  traverses  the 
north  of  Estremadura.  The  order  of  St.  Jerome  is  Spanish  in  its  origin,  which 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  oenturr.  Humble  in  its 
beginning,  it  soon  rose,  under  the  patronage  of  princes  and  the  benefactions  of 
the  pious,  to  hi^h  consideration.  Its  domains  extended  over  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  its  convents,  oocupving  the  most  picturesque  situations,  some- 
times assumed  the  aspect,  and  almost  the  dimensions,  of  castellated  towns. 
The  growing  reputation  of  the  brotherhood  kept  pace  with  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  fortunes.  If  in  point  of  scholarship  they  could  not  ooast  such 
names  as  some  other  fraternities,  they  mi^ht  challenge  a  comparison  with  any 
for  the  decorum,  and  even  sanctity,  of  their  lives,  for  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  their  religious  services,  and  for  the  munificence  with  which  they  (uspensed 
their  charities  to  the  poor.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by  no  means  prodigal  of 
his  money,  even  towards  the  Church,  endowed  more  than  one  monastery  of 
the  order.  Charles  the  Fifth  honoured  it  still  further  by  selecting  Tust&  as 
we  have  seen,  for  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  Philip  the  Second  diBtinguished 
it  from  every  other  fraternity  by  lodging  its  members  in  the  palace-convent  of 
the  BscoriaL 
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The  oommonity  at  Tuste  was  among  the  most  ancient  houses  of  the  order, 
dating  from  the  year  1404.  The  name,  which  some  writers  have  incorrectly 
calleaSt.  Just,  or  St.  Justus,  was  derived  from  no  saint,  but  from  a  little  stream 
that  gushed  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  handful  of  monks,  of  which  the 
convent  consisted  at  the  oeginning,  were  sorely  annoyed  by  the  depredations 
and  insults  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  a  neighoouring  monastery  of  a 
rival  order.  They  were  subsequently  placed  by  their  superior  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  counts  of  Oropesa,  who  possessed  large  patrimonial  estates  in 
that  quarter  of  the  country.  In  process  of  time  the  little  community  grew  in 
opulence  and  strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect  itself.  Its  broad  acres  ex- 
tended fu  over  the  cultivated  vera  ;  its  convent  was  surrounded  with  orange- 
gardens  and  orchards;  the  buildings  gradually  expanded  from  dimiinitive 
cloisters  into  the  ampler  dimensions  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
increased  number  of  the  inmates,  and  not  Ions  before  the  arrival  of  Charles 
had  been  enlarged  by  a  spacious  quadrangle,  tnat  displayed  the  more  elegant 
style  of  architecture  which  had  been  recently  introduced  from  Italy. 

In  the  hour  of  their  prosperity  the  monks  of  Yuste  fully  vindicated  the 
reputation  for  hospitality  belonging  to  their  order.  Their  doors  were  freely 
opened  to  the  pilgrim  ;  their  boanf  was  bountifully  spread  for  the  poor  who- 
claved  alms  at  the  convent  gate ;  and  the  cnod  brethren,  to  whom  long  practice 
had  given  a  skill  that  almost  amounted  to  science,  were  never  weary  of 
administering  relief  to  the  sick  and  the  infirm. 

How  Charles  came  to  choose  this  secluded  s^ot  in  Estremadura  as  the  place 
of  his  retreat  is  not  very  clear.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  seen  it 
Yet,  as  he  is  known  to  have  resided  more  than  once  in  its  neighbourhood,  he 
may  possibly  have  strayed  over  the  beautiful  vera^  or  at  least  have  cfathered 
such  reports  of  it  from  those  in  the  country  as  plemed  his  fancy.  And  cer- 
tainly it  was  the  pUce,  of  all  others  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  Nestliiie 
among  the  dark  forests  ol  oak  and  chestnut  that  clothed  the  sides  ana 
descended  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  sierra,  the  convent  of  Yuste  looked  down 
on  the  cultivated  plain  which  stretched  for  seme  leagues  in  an  unbroken 
expanse  towards  the  city  of  Plasencia.  In  the  depths  of  these  sylvan  solitudes 
the  monarch  might  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  life  of  ^uiet  contemplation, 
while  he  would  not  be  too  far  removed  from  means  of  mtercourse  with  the 
world,  with  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  was  still,  in  his  retirement,  to 
maintain  a  lively  sympathy. 

Charles  had  obtained  a  plan  from  two  of  the  best  architects  in  Spain  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  dwelling,  to  be  attached  to  the  convent,  as  should 
answer  for  the  accommodation  of  nimself  and  the  few  followers  who  were  to 
accompany  him  to  his  retreat  He  had  advised  Philip  of  his  intention  to 
build,  ana  afterwards  had  directed  his  son  to  visit  the  spot  In  person  and 
(quicken  the  operations  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  work.  But  it  was  not 
in  the  power  either  of  Charles  or  Philip  to  change  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to 
accelerate  the  sluggish  movements  of  the  Spaniard.  More  than  two  years 
had  elapsed,  and,  though  the  plan  of  the  building  was  extremely  simple,  the 
work  was  far  from  being  completed.  The  emperor's  impatience  coula  brook 
no  further  delay.  But  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Yuste  the  mansion  would  not  be  ready  for  his  reception. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  1556,  Charles  quitted  Brussels  and  took  bis  way 
to  the  port  of  Flushing,  where  a  fleet  of  fifty-six  vessels  was  waiting  to  escort 
him  and  his  retinue  to  Spain.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  oi  Flemish 
ords,  some  few  of  whom  were  to  attend  him  on  his  voyage.  Among  these  was 
Florence  de  Montmorency,  baron  of  Montigny,  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
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afterwards  doomed  by  his  sovereign  to  an  obscnre  and  ignominious  death.  In 
the  company  were  also  two  sisters  of  the  emperor^  the  dowager  queens  of 
Hungary  and  Portngal.  The  former  and  younger  of  these,  Mary,  had  lately 
held  the  post  of  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her  vigorous  rule  had  for 
many  years  put  a  curb  on  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people.  In 
her  masculine  qualities  she  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her  amiable  sister, 
the  once  beautiful  Bieanor,  the  ill-assorted  bride  of  Francis  the  First,  and, 
after  his  death,  married  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  she  had  also  sur- 
vived. She  was  a  year  older  than  the  emperor,  who  had  alwavs  regarded  her 
with  peculiar  affection,  which  he  intimated  in  his  corresponaence  oy  usuallj 
addressing  her  as  ^  ma  meilUure  tawrP  The  royal  laoies,  who  held  their 
brother  in  the  greatest  reverence^  like  him  were  weary  of  the  world,  and 
wished  for  the  remainder  of  then:  days  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic 
privacy.  They  would  have  accompanied  Charles  to  his  place  of  retirement. 
But,  as  that  could  not  be,  they  proposed  to  seek  out  some  quiet  spot  in  the 
Peninsula,  as  little  removed  as  mignt  be  from  the  monastic  residence  of  the 
emperor. 

The  imperial  train  was  yet  further  swelled  by  a  considerable  number  of 
followers,  who  were  to  be  permanently  retained  in  the  service  of  the  monarch. 
The  emperor's  household  had  been  formed  on  the  splendid  model  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  court.  It  had  consisted  of  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixt^r-two 
persons.  From  these  he  now  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  attend  him  to 
8pain,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than  a  third  were  to  remain  with  him  at 
Yuste.  Among  the  number  were  his  major-domo,  his  physician,  his  secre- 
taries, his  chamberlains,  and  other  functionaries,  intimating  that,  though  he 
had  chosen  a  monastery  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  had  no  intention  of 
leading  the  life  of  a  monk. 

Phinp  joined  his  father  at  Ghent.'  There  the  eipperor,  tenderly  embracing 
his  son,  bade  him  adieu,  and  left  him  to  assume  that  burden  of  sovereignty 
which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  his  own  declining  years.  Charles  continued 
his  way  to  the  coast,  where^  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Bertendona,  a  Biscayan  vessel  of  five  hundred  and  sixty -five  tons, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  expressly  for  his  accommodation.  The  emperor's 
cabin,  which  was  on  the  upper  deck,  consisted  of  two  large  apartments,  and 
two  smaller  rooms,  or  cabinets.  It  was  furnished  with  eight  windows,  which 
commanded  views  in  every  direction.  The  wood- work  was  curiously  carvwl, 
and  hung  with  green  drapery.  The  bed,  as  well  as  some  of  the  heavier  arm- 
chairs, was  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling,  that  the  emperor's  gouty 
limbs  might  be  as  little  incommoded  as  possible  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 
On  the  same  deck  accommodations  were  provided  for  some  of  his  principal 
attendants ;  while  below,  ample  snace  was  allotted  to  the  royal  kitchen,  and 
to  the  larder,  which  was  bountifully  supplied  with  stores  for  the  voyage. 

His  two  sisters,  with  their  retinues,  had  quarters  prepared  for  them  in  a 
Flemish  vessel  On  the  thirteenth  the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  but,  encounter- 
ing a  head- wind,  was  detained  at  Rammekens,  where  Charles,  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventeenth,  received  a  final  visit  from  his  sou.  who  had  lingered  at 
Qhent    On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  fleet  took  its  departure. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  of  September,  1517,  thirtjr-nine  vears  before  this,  that 
Charles  had  quitted  these  same  shores  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  whither  he  was 

*  So  nys  Vandemeise,  In  oppmitloii  to  which  bi  a  Bimple  itineraiy,  is  rtill  In  mann- 

•ome  other  •ttfclHintlefi.    His  name,  however,  script*  and  copies  of  it  are  not  readily  met 

outweighs  theiD  all.    He  filled  an  important  with.    My  own  copy  is  from  a  manuscript  in 

office  In  the  household  of  the  emp  ror,  and  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna, 
afterwards  iA  that  of  his  sun.     His  worlE* 
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going  to  reoeive  the  rich  mheritance  which  had  descraded  to  him  from  his 
grandparents,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic.  He  was  then  in  the 
morning  of  life,  just  entering  on  a  career  as  splendid  as  ever  opened  to  joung 
ambition.  How  diti'erent  must  have  been  the  reflections  which  now  crowded 
on  his  mind,  as,  with  wasted  health,  and  spirits  sorely  depressed,  he  embarked 
on  the  same  voyage  1  He  had  run  the  race  of  glory,  had  won  the  prize,  and 
found  that  all  was  vanity.  He  was  now  returning  to  the  goal  whence  he  had 
startetl,  anxious  only  to  reach  some  quiet  spot  where  he  might  lay  down  his 
weary  limbs  and  be  at  rest' 

In  passing  through  the  Channel,  the  course  of  the  fleet  was  again  interrupted 
bj^  contrary  winds.  While  it  lay  otf  Dover,  the  lord  high  admiral  came  out 
with  a  squadron  of  five  shi^,  desirous  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  father-in-law 
of  his  queen.  He  was  recmved  on  board,  and  pennitfced  to  loss  the  emperor's 
hand.  A  favourable  breeze  sprung  up  as  the  tioet  neared  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and,  continuing  to  blow  for  several  days,  enabled  Charles  to  hold  his  course 
without  further  delay  till  he  reached  the  coast  of  Spain.  Fortunately,  the 
propitious  state  of  the  weather  allowed  the  emperor  to  effect  his  lauding 
without  inconvenience,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  in  the  ancient  port 
of  Laredo.  But  scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  shore  when  the  wind  freshened 
into  a  tempest,  which  scattered  his  little  navy,  compelling  the  ship  bearing  the 
queens  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  port  of  Santander,  and  dging  mudi 
damage  to  some  mercliant- vessels  off  the  coast,  one  of  which,  with  its  crew  on 
board,  went  to  the  bottom.  This  disaster  is  so  far  embellished  by  the  chro- 
niclers of  the  time,  that,  giving  a  touch  of  the  marvellous  to  the  account,  they 
represent  the  lost  ship  to  haye  been  the  emperor's,  and  that  it  went  down  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  it  If  this  were  so.  it  would  be  still  more  marvellous  that 
no  allusion  to  the  circumstance  should  be  found  in  any  of  the  letters — of 
which  we  have  several— from  members  of  Charles's  household  while  at  Laredo. 

As  little  do  we  find  mention  made  of  another  extraordinary  circumstance 
reported  by  the  historians,  who  tell  us  that  the  emperor,  on  landing,  prostrated 
himself  on  the  earth,  exclaiming,  ^'0  thou  common  mother  of  mankmd,  naked 
came  I  from  thy  bosom,  and  naked  I  return  to  it ! "  The  incident,  however 
edifying  in  the  moral  it  may  convey,  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  inven- 
tion of  writers,  who,  far  removed  frem  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of 
what  really  took  place  there^  were  willing,  by  the  exliibition  of  startling  con- 
trasts, to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  their  readers. 

Charles,  on  landing,  found  his  patience  put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the  scanty 
preparations  made  tor  his  reception.  An  epidemic  had  broken  out  on  the 
voyage,  which  had  carried  off  several  of  the  men.  while  others  remained  dan- 
g:erously  ill  There  were  no  physicians  in  Lareao,  and  scarcely  accommoda- 
tions for  the  well,  much  less  for  the  sick.  The  emperor  had  directed  that  six 
chaplains  should  be  there  to  meet  him.  Their  spiritual  services,  in  the  present 
'State  of  his  followers,  were  more  than  ever  required.  He  had  expectec^  more- 
over, to  find  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet  and  for 
def  rayine"  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  There  was  nothing  of  all  this  to  be 
seen.  The  only  persons  in  waiting  for  him  were  an  alcalde  named  Duran^o, 
with  a  posse  oi  alguazils,  and  the  bishop  of  Salamanca.  If  it  had  not  been  tor 
the  active  exertions  of  the  good  prelate,  it  would  have  been  diflicult  for  the 
royal  party  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Charies  gave  audible  vent  to  his  displeasure  at  this  i^parent  neglect ;  his 
feelings  were  exhibited  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  letters  addressed 
by  his  orders  to  Yalladolid,  where  his  daughter  Joanna,  the  regent,  was  holding 
■  I  am  Indebted  to  Qachard  for  the  •aggettton  of  Uite  Btriklng  ooatnst. 
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her  court  This  n^lect  of  a  fother  who  had  so  recently  given  aO  that  he  had 
to  PhiliD  has  brought  much  oblocmy  on  his  head.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  un- 
deserveo.  On  the  fourteenth  of  liiay  he  had  written  to  his  sister,  the  regent, 
informing  her  of  the  emperor's  speedy  return  to  Spain,  and  directing  her  to 
have  everything  in  readiness  for  him  on  his  landinff.  These  oomman£  he  had 
repeated  in  a  second  letter,  dated, the  twenty-sixth  of  August  He  had  been 
pairticular  in  his  instructions,  speciiying  the  six  chaplains  and  the  nM>ney  for 
the  fleet,  and  enjoining  on  his  liister  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  due 
to  their  father's  rank  and  would  best  secure  his  personal  comfort  These 
directions  he  had  repeated  yet  again  in  a  third  letter,  written  September  the 
eightli,  shortly  before  Charles's  embarkation.  Philip^  at  his  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  could  do  no  more. 

Joanna,  on  receiving  these  instructions  from  her  brother,  gave  orders  at 
once  to  carry  them  into  effect  But,  with  the  procrastinating  habits  of  the 
Soaniards,  it  was  much  easier  to  command  than  to  execute,  x  et  some  of  the 
blame  maj  be  reasonably  laid  at  the  emj[)eror's  own  door,  who,  had  he  come 
earlier,  might  possibly  have  found  things  m  a  better  state  of  preparation.  But 
he  had  postponed  the  period  of  his  return  so  often  that  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects were  unsettled  by  the  delay ;  and  when  at  last  he  did  come,  they  were 
taken  unawares. 

When  Joanna  received  the  letter  announcing  her  Cither's  presence  in  the 
country,  she  at  once  caused  thanks  to  be  offered  up  hi  the  churches  for  his 
safe  arrival.  At  the  same  time  she  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  emperor's 
major-domo,  Don  Luis  Quixada,  then  residing  on  his  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Valladohd,  ordering  him  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  the  coast 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  master's  journey  to  tlie  capital. 
He  was  especially  to  ascertain  m  what  manner  her  father  wished  to  be  received 
at  court, — whether  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  or  simply  as  a  private 
citizen.  As  this  i>ersonage  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  tne  remainder  of 
our  narrative,  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  particulars  of  his 
history. 

Luis  Mendez  Quixada  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  famUy  ;  but, 
as  he  was  a  younger  son,  the  family  name  was  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance. 
His  first  intiroduction  at  court  was  as  a  page  in  the  imperial  household.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  army,  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  infantry, 
and  in  time  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  He  followed  the  emperor  to  the  wars, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  by  his  gallantry.  He  was  a 
strict  martinet,  and  was  remarked  for  the  perfect  discipline  which  he  main- 
tained among  the  men  under  his  command.  The  emperor,  with  whose  acute 
perception  of  character  the  reader  has  become  acquainted,  did  full  justice  to 
the  excellent  oualiUes,  and  especially  the  trustworthiness  and  loyal  devotion, 
of  Ouixada.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  migor-domos  who  formed  part 
of  tne  imperial  householo.  In  his  new  capacitv  he  was  brought  into  freauent 
intercourse  with  his  master,  who  soon  bestow^  on  him  more  of  Ids  oonfiaence 
than  he  gave  to  any  other  man.  At  least  this  is  true  in  one  remarkable  in- 
stanca  Charles  intrusted  to  his  care  his  illegitimate  son,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  famous  hero  of  Lepanto,  when  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  at  the  same 
time  confiding  to  Quixada  the  secret  of  his  birth.  The  major-domo  was 
married  to  DohA  Magdalena  de  (JUoa,  a  Udy  of  illustrious  lineage,  which  she 
graced  by  virtues  so  rare  as  to  be  commemorate  in  a  special  biography,  that 
has  expanded  into  a  respectable  ouarto  under  the  hands  of  one  of  her  country- 
men. Dofia  Magdalena  took  the  boy  to  her  home  and  her  heart,  supposing  him 
the  fruit  of  some  early  amour  of  her  lord's,  previous  to  his  marriage.  Quixada 
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did  not  think  proper  te  undeceive  the  kind-hearted  huly,  and  fitithfully  kept 
the  perilous  secret,  which  he  may  haipe  thought  was  the  emperor's  secret  rather 
than  his  own.  Under  her  maternal  care  the  young  hero,  who  always  regarded 
his  foster-mother  with  gn\teful  affection,  was  carefully  trained  in  those  accom- 
plishments which  fitted  him  for  the  brilliant  career  on  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  enter. 

Quixada  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Spanish  hidalgo.  Proud,  punctiHous. 
precise  in  his  notions,  be  was  as  nice  in  the  point  of  honour  as  any  paladin  of 
romanoa  He  was  most  orthodox  in  his  creed ;  but,  though  a  true  pon  of  the 
Church,  he  had  no  respect  for  monks,  as  he  showed  rather  plainly  during  hi4 
residence  at  Yuste.  His  nature  was  frank  and  honest ;  and,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  querulous  in  his  temper,  he  delivered  his  mind  occasion- 
aliy  with  a  freedom  that  had  in  it  something  less  of  courtesy  than  candour. 
For  the  emperor  he  had  the  greatest  reverence.  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent him  from  addressing  his  master  at  times  with  a  degree  of  plainness  to 
which  the  royal  ear  was  out  little  accustomed.  Charles  nad  the  good  sense 
not  to  be  displeased  with  this  frankness,  for  he  well  knew  the  sincerity  and 
the  strength  of  Quixada's  attachment  He  had  been,  moreover,  too  long  on 
the  throne  not  to  know  that  truth  was  the  jewel  of  greatest  price  and  the  one 
most  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  princes.  Once,  writing  to  his  son 
concerning  his  preceptor,  Zuiiiga,  the  empeiror  remarked,  *^  If  he  deals  plainly 
with  you.  It  is  for  the  love  he  bears  you.  If  he  were  to  flatter  you,  he  would 
be  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  you  would  have  no  one  near  to  tell  you  the 
truth ;  and  a  worse  thing  cannot  hi^pen  to  uij  one,  old  or  younjr.''  When 
Charles  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Spain,  he  settled  on  Quixada  as 
the  most  suitable  pmon  to  make  the  arrangements  for  his  journey  through 
the  country  and  atterwardB  to  take  charge  of  his  establishment  at  Yuste.  The 
result  justified  his  choice. 

On  receiving  the  regent's  letter,  the  major-domo  at  once  threw  himself  into 
his  saddle  and  posted  with  all  expedition  to  the  coast  Notwithstanding  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads,  he  performed  the  journey  of  fifty-five  leagues  in 
something  less  than  three  days,  making  arrangements,  as  he  went  ak>ng,  for 
the  emperor's  reception. 

Quixada's  arrival  at  Laredo  was  greeted  with  joy  b;^  the  whole  party,  and 
by  none  more  than  Charles,  who  seemed  to  feel  that  in  the  presence  of  his 
major-domo  all  difliculties  would  speedily  vanish.  No  time,  indeed,  was  lost ; 
for  on  the  day  following,  the  sixth  of  October,  the  emperor  and  his  suite  wero 
on  the  way  to  Valladolid.  As  the  road  frequently  passed  across  rough  and 
hilly  tracts  of  uncultivated  country,  the  emperor  travelled  in  a  horse-Utter,  and 
over  the  more  difficult  passives  was  home  by  his  attendants  in  a  chair. 
Quixada  rode  by  his  side ;  andthe  rest  of  his  train  followed  on  horseback.  A 
long  file  of  mules,  with  the  baggage,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  van  was  led  by 
the  alcalde,  Durango,  and  his  posse  of  alguazils,  giving  to  the  whole  proces- 
sion, as  Quixada  thought,  much  the  appearance  of  a  gang  of  prisoners  under 
the  convoy  of  officers  of  justice.  The  two  queens,  with  their  retinues,  followed 
at  the  distance  of  a  day's  inarch  in  the  rear,  to  obviate  the  annoyance  that 
might  arise  from  the  want  of  accommodations  for  so  large  a  party.  For  the 
greater  convenience  of  Charles,  who  could  ill  endure  tlie  fatigue  of  so  long  a 
journey,  he  proceeded  by  short  stages,  sekkxn  exceeding  four  or  five  leagues  in 
a  day. 

As  the  cavalcade  advanced  into  the  countir,  and  the  tidings  spread  abroad 
of  the  emperor's  return,  great  numbers  assembled  on  the  route  to  take  their  last 
lock  at  their  sovereign.  At  all  the  principal  places  where  he  halted,  he  was  met 
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by  the  great  lords  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  deputations  from  the  council 
and  from  the  auth^Nrities  of  the  cities.  As  he  drew  near  to  Burgos,  the  great 
constable  of  Castile,  attended  by  a  sallant  retinue  of  followers,  came  out  to  meet 
him.  He  would  fain  have  persuac&d  the  emperor  to  allow  arian^ements  to  be 
made  by  the  inliabitants  forgiving  him  a  solemn  reception ;  but  this  he  positively 
declined.  The  evening  had  set  m  before  Charles  entenxi  the  ancient  city  of 
the  Cid.  He  was  not  allowed  to  do  this  with  the  privacy  ho  liad  desired ;  and, 
as  he  passed  through  its  illuminated  streets,  tiie  bells  of  the  churches  sent 
forth  a  merry  peal  to  give  him  welcoma  He  was  conducted  by  the  constable 
to  his  own  mansion,  the  hereditaiy  halls  of  the  Yelascos.  While  there,  the 
admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  of  Infantado,  and  the  principal  grandees  who 
resided  in  that  quarter,  with  others.  Hke  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the 
duke  of  Medina  Celi,  whose  estates  lay  chiefly  in  the  south,  came  to  pay  their 
obeisance  to  their  ancient  master.  Deputations  arrived  from  the  chancery  of 
Valladolid^  and  from  the  different  cities,  bearing  k>jral  addresses  from  tneir 
municipalities.  After  enjoying  for  two  days  the  hospitalities  of  the  constable,^ 
Charles  again  set  forward  on  his  ioumey.  He  was  attended  for  some  distance 
by  his  host ;  and  Don  Frances  de  Beamonde,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  escort, 
accompanied  him  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Valladolid.    This  arran^^ement 

S^ve  great  satisfaction  to  Quixada,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
rther  attendance  of  the  alonlde  and  his  posse. 

On  the  third  evening  after  they  had  quitted  Burgos,  the  travellerB  halted 
at  Torqueinada,  a  town  pleasantly 'situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  culti- 
vated country.  Here  the  emperor  was  met  by  Don  Pedro  de  la  Oasca,  bishop 
of  Palencia.  This  eminent  prelate  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles  with  an 
extraordinary  mission  to  the  New  World,  when  the  rebiellion  of  Gonzalvo 
Pizarro  threatened  Spain  with  the  loss  of  Peru.  Oasca,  with  signal  ability 
and  addr&<^,  succeeded  in  quashing  the  insurrection,  in  defeating  its  leaders 
and  bringing  them  to  punishment  and,  finally,  in  reclaiming  the  tottering 
allegianoe  of  the  inhabitants,  thus  securing  to  Castile  the  fairest  of  her  coIo- 
nies.  In  return  for  these  services  he  had  been  raised  by  Charles  to  the  see  of 
Palencia.  On  learning  his  sovereign's  approach,  the  good  bishop  sent  a  liberal 
supply  of  poultry,  fruit,  and  wine  for  the  refresnment  of  the  roval  party,  and 
on  the  following  morning  came  in  person  to  pay  his  homase  to  the  emperor. 

At  Cabeson,  a  place  about  two  leagues  nom  Valladoad,  Charles  had  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  his  grandson,  the  iu&mt  Don  Carlos,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  whose  brief  but  disastrous  career  forms  so  melancholy  a  pige  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  time.  The  boy,  wfa^  was  then  eleven  years  old,  had  been 
sent  from  Valladolid  to  meet  his  grandfather.  One  may  well  believe  that  it 
was  with  no  little  interest  that  Charles  regarded  his  descendant,  the  heir  to 
the  monarchy.  He  had  Carlos  to  sup  with  him  at  his  own  table ;  and,  as  the 
lad  showed  much  curiosity  in  regani  to  military  a&irs,  the  emperor  enter- 
tained him  wiUi  an  account  of  his  campaigns.  When  he  described  his  flight 
from  Inspnick,  Carlos  exclaimed,  ^  I  never  would  have  fled."  His  grandfather 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  flight  in  order  to  avoid  falUng 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  the  boy  only  repeated,  with  more  earnestness 
than  before,  **  /  never  would  have  fled,""— greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  emperor, 
who  saw  in  this  the  mettle  of  his  own  earlier  days. ,  -     r  *r-!-..»^^ 

But  the  penetrating  eye  of  Charles  was  not  vo^iik  ^Ucektnng/pQ^^^its 
in  his  grandson's  character,  which  filled  hiin/wft{i  a'pprehension.  '*'H««^eems 
very  restless,"  said  the  emperor :  "  neither  his  behaviour  nov  his  idofier  pteajses  - 
me.  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  him  J*.  Thej  |<$iHlg  (prince,  was  jnuvh 
taken  with  a  little  portable  stove,  which  hi^  grandfather  curM  ^tlh  «m,  ip 
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defftnlt  of  fireplaces,  to  warm  his  apartment.  Garlos^  wouM  wflfindy  liave 
appropriated  this  article  to  himself ;  but  the  emperor  gave  him  to  unaerstand 
that  this  ooald  not  be  till  he  was  dead.  The  care  of  the  prince's  education 
had  been  intmsted  to  his  aunt,  the  regent  Charles,  when  he  saw  his  daughter 
in  Valladolid,  plainly  told  her  that  *^  it  she  showed  less  indulgence  to  the  child 
the  nation  would  have  more  reaecm  to  thank  her.'' 

Along  the  route  by  which  the  emperor  travelled,  people  had  assembled  in 
great  numbers  to  see  him  pass.  There  were  two  roads  from  Cabeson  by 
which  the  capital  was  to  be  aoproached.  One  was  more  retired  than  the  other ; 
and  some  of  Charles's  suiteAnowing  his  aversion  to  crowds,  would  fain  have 
persuaded  him  to  take  it  He  determined  to  do  so,  when  the  honest  Quixada 
represented  **  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  hide  himself  from  his  loyal  subjects, 
who  wished  to  look  on  him  for  the  last  time.'  The  major-domo  prevailed ; 
but  Charles  would  by  no  means  consent  that  preparations  should  be  made  for 

S'ving  him  a  public  reception  in  Valladolid.  This  might  be  done,  he  said,  for 
s  two  sisters,  who  accordingly  made  their  entrance  in  ereat  state  into  the 
capital^  escorted  by  a  brave  procession  of  nobles  and  cavuiers,  headed  by  the 
authonties  of  the  city. 

Valladolid  was  at  this  time,  as  indeed  it  had  been  for  many  years,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court  In  this  pre-eminence  it  had  succeeded  Toledo,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Visigoths.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Seeotid 
that  it  lost  this  distinction,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Madrid,  which  thenceforUi  became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  monarchy. 
Valladolid  was  at  this  time,  therefore,  in  the  zenith  ot  its  gloiy,  embellished 
with  stately  public  building,  and  filled  with  the  palaces  of  the  great  nobles, 
who  naturally  sought  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court 

Charles  was  received  in  the  most  loving  and  dutiful  manner  by  his  daughter, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  mansion  of  Ruy  Qomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite 
minister.  This  the  emperor  preferred  to  taking  up  his  quarters  m  the  royal 
palace,  which  was  consequently  assi£;ned  to  his  sisters.  He  spent  some  time  in 
the  fair  citv,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  daughter,  and  recruiting  his  strength 
after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  During  his  stay,  his  house  was  thronged 
with  visitors,  among  whom  we  find  some  of  the  principal  grandees,  and  such 
of  the  prelates  as  were  at  the  court.  These  attentions  were  the  more  grateful 
to  Charles  since,  now  that  he  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  they  carried  with  them 
the  appearance  of  being  r«videred  to  the  man  rather  than  to  the  monarch. 
The  members  of  the  council,  the  oorregidor,  and  the  munidpalitv  obtained  an 
audience  of  their  ancient  master,  and  were  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand.  To  all 
he  showed  that  gracious  deportment  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume, 
and  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  impassible  reserve — the  9onego.  as  the 
Spaniards  term  it — which  had  so  chilling  an  effect  on  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  his  son.  The  ladies  of  the  court,  who  came  to  take  lea^a 
of  him,  were  received  by  Charles  with  the  same  distinguished  courtesy.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Pedro  de  Sant  Brbas,  one  of  that  privil^^ 
class  of  fools,  or  rather  wits,  who  in  ancient  times  were  the  necessary  appendage 
of  a  court,  happening  to  pass  across  the  saloon.  Charles,  in  a  merry  vein, 
touched  his  cap  to  him.  "  You  are  welcome,"  saicl  the  jester :  "  do  you  raise 
your  hat  to  me  because  you  are  no  lon^r  emperor?"  "No,  Pedro,"  replied 
Charles :  **  but  because  I  have  nothing  but  this  poor  court«nr  to  give  you." 

Among  those  who  waited  on  the  monarch  were  three  of  the  brethren  from 
Yuste,  and  at  their  head  the  general  of  the  order.  The  good  father  acquainted 
him  with  the  progress  that  hal  been  made  in  the  works  at  Tuste.  He  assured 
him,  moreover,  of  the  great  satisfaction  felt  by  the  fraternity  tiiat  his  majesty 
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ihould  have  eondewended  to  choose  their  abode  as  the  plaee  of  his  retreat 
With  the  assistance  of  these  monks,  Charles  was  enabled  to  select  from  the 
different  convents  of  the  order  such  mdividuals  as  were  best  Qualified  to  con- 
dnct  the  service  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as  those  whose  piety  and  learning  fitted 
them  to  officiate  as  his  preachers, — persons,  in  shorty  who  might  form  what 
may  be  called  the  religious  part  of  his  establishment. 

I/uring  his  stay  at  Yalladolid,  the  emperor  attended  to  the  despatch  of 
some  important  affairs  of  a  public  nature.  He  had  daily  commimication  with 
his  daugnter,  and  gave  her  the  benefit  of  his  large  expenence  in  administering 
the  government  ol  the  kingdom.  It  was  evident  that,  if  he  was  willing  to 
follow  the  example  of  Diodetian  in  withdrawing  from  the  world,  he  had  no 
mind,  like  that  monarch,  to  divorce  himself  from  tm  great  interests  of  humanity. 

After  prolonging  his  stay  for  a  fortnight  in  Vallaidolid,  Charles  prepared  to 
resume  his  journey.  On  the  fourth  of  November  he  consented,  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  ceremony  of  dining  in  public.  On  that  same  afternoon  he  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  daughter  and  his  grandson,  and  of  his  two  sister^ 
who  were  to  accompany  him  no  farther.  He  was  attended  by  a  large  train  oi 
nobles  and  cavaliers  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  he  courteously  dismissed 
them,  though  many  would  gladly  have  followed  him  on  his  route.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  escort  of  a  small  body  of  mounted  horsemen  and  forty 
halberdiers,  who  were  to  continue  with  him  till  he  arrived  at  Yuste. 

In  quitting  Yalladolid,  Charles  seemed  to  turn  his  back  for  ever  on  the 
pomps  and  glories  of  the  world,  and  in  the  separation  from  his  family  to  sever 
the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  life.  He  travelled  in  a  litter,  ana  by  easy 
stages,  as  befor&  The  second  night  he  passed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Medina 
del  Campo,  famous  as  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  last  hours  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  nis  ancestral  line,  Isabella  the  Catholic  He  did  not,  however,  occupy 
the  royal  resi(tence,  which  probably  had  not  been  made  more  comfortable  by 
age.  but  took  up  his  Quarters  for  the  niffht  with  a  wealthy  banker,  named 
Kodrigo  de  Duenas.  This  person,  whetner  to  display  his  riches  or  to  do 
honour  to  his  illustrious  guest,  had  the  emperor's  apartment  warmed  by  a 
brazier  of  solid  gold,  which,  instead  of  the  usual  fuel,  was  fed  with  sticks  of 
cinnamon.  The  perfume  ot  the  cinnamon  was  disagreeable  to  Charles,  who, 
when  he  went  away  on  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  ostenta- 
tion of  his  host,  woukl  not  permit  him  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  caused  him,  more- 
over, to  be  paid  for  the  night's  lodging,  like  any  ordinary  innkeeper.  Yet 
Charles  gave  no  such  sign  of  displeasure  at  the  similar  compliment  which  he 
had  once  received  from  the  Fuggers,  the  famous  bankers  of  Germany.  On 
his  return  from  his  memorable  expedition  against  Tunis,  for  which  they  Imd 
advanced  him  considerable  sums  of  money,  Charles  spent  the  ni^ht  at  their 
hoase  at  Augsburg ;  and  his  hosts  filled  tne  brazier  m  his  chamber,  in  like 
manner,  with  cinnamon.  But,  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  service  the 
emperor  had  rendered  Christendom  in  breaking  up  the  nest  of  Barbary  pirate^ 
they  threw  Charles's  receipts  for  the  money  they  had  lent  him  into  the  fire, 
which  so  far  qualified  the  odour  of  the  cinnamon  that  it  gave  no  offence  to  the 
royal  nostrils. 

As  the  travellers  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior,  and  left  the  great 
world  behind  them,  Charles  felt  in  anticipation  all  the  luxury  of  the  retire- 
ment to  which  he  was  hastening.  ^'  Heaven  be  praised  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
'*  after  this  no  more  visits  of  ceremony,  no  more  receptions  ! "  Their  route  lay 
in  a  southerly  direction  ;  but,  as  it  wound  round  the  base  of  the  mountain^ 
range  that,  in  its  course  from  east  to  west,  traverses  the  central  parts  of  the 
Pemnsula,  tiie  keen  air  chilled  the  emperor,  who,  from  his  delicate  tempera- 
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ment,  was  extremely  sensitive  to  cold.  As  the  luxury  of  fireplaces  iras  a  thing 
unknown  in  these  parts,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  wann  hr  means  of  his 
portable  stova  Everywhere  along  the  route  tne  people  gave  all  the  proofs  in 
their  power  of  the  most  loyal  devotion.  They  aided  his  progress  by  clearing 
away  the  obstacles  in  the  road,  which  became  worse  and  worse  as  it  was  farther 
removed  from  the  great  highways  of  the  countrv.  They  knew  Cliarles's 
tastes ;  and  they  searched  the  streams  for  trout,  eels  <^i^d  other  fish,  of  which 
he  was  extremely  fond,  and  with  which  his  table  was  liberal iy  supplied  when- 
ever he  halted. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November  the  emperor  reached  Tomavacas,  a  small  place 
near  the  northern  confines  of  Estreniadura.  It  was  separated  by  a  bold  sierra 
from  the  Vera,  or  Valley,  of  PlasenciiL  on  the  border  of  which  stood  the 
monastery  which  was  the  object  of  Charles's  pilgrimage.  The  Vera  was  to  be 
approached  in  two  ways.  One  was  by  scaling  the  mountain -barrier  that 
separated  it  from  Tomavacas.  This  might  be  done  in  a  few  hours ;  but  the 
road,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  which  was  little  more  than  a  path  aflbrdinf 
means  of  communication  for  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  m^gea 
and  precipitous.  A  more  easy  way  would  lead  the  travellers  along  the  wind- 
ing Xerte  to  the  city  of  Pl&sencia,  from  which  the  route  lay  across  a  smooth 
and  level  plain,  that  stretched  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Yuste.  This,  however, 
would  add  four  days  to  the  journey ;  and  Charles,  wearied  with  his  long-pro* 
tracted  travel,  determined,  with  characteristic  energy,  to  brave  the  dangen  of 
the  mountain. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  began  the  ascent,  which  was  quite  as 
formidable  as  it  had  been  represented.  Fortunately,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
peasantrr,  who  were  familiar  with  the  route.  A  band  of  these  hardy  rustics 
went  before,  anned  with  pikes,  shovels,  and  other  instruments,  to  cl^r  away 
the  rubbish  in  the  path.  The  mountain-sides  had  been  cut  into  deep  gullies 
by  the  winter  torrents,  which  had  swept  down  large  fragments  of  trees  from 
the  forests  above,  and  occasionally  laid  bare  a  huge  splinter  of  the  rock,  that 
seemed  to  defy  all  farther  progress.  The  narrow  path,  winding  round  the  edge 
of  dizzr  precipices,  afibrded  a  precarious  foothold,  where  a  single  false  step 
might  DC  fatal  to  tne  traveller.  It  was  a  formidable  adventure  even  for  the 
unencumbered  pedestrian,  and  was  rendered  the  more  difiicult  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  helpless  condition  of  the  emperor.  The  peasants  relieved  the 
attendants  of  their  royal  burden,  which  might  have  proved  too  much  for  them. 
They  succeeded  one  another  in  the  task  of  oearing  the  litter ;  while  the  faith- 
ful Quixada,  armed  with  his  long  pike,  strode  by  its  side  and  gave  general 
directions  for  conducting  the  operations.  In  the  worst  parts  of  the  road  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  be  borne  in  liis  chair ;  and  occasionally  the  sturdy 
rustics  carried  him  in  their  arms. 

At  length,  after  some  hours  of  exce&Mve  toil,  the  party  reached  the  most 
elevated  point  of  their  route  ;  and,  as  they  emerged  from  the  dark  deiiles  of 
the  Puerto  Ntievoy—iAnoe  called  "  The  Emperor's  Pass,"— he  exclaimed,  "It 
is  the  last  pass  I  shall  go  through  in  this  world,  save  that  of  death." 

The  descent  was  comparatively  easy  ;  and  Charles's  eyes  were  soon  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  Vera  and  its  bright  carpet  of  verdure,  which  had 
not  yet  bej^n  to  fade  under  the  cold  touch  of  autumn.  An  occasional  hamlet, 
glistening  in  the  distance,  relieved  the  unbroken  character  of  the  expanse, 
terminated  on  the  west  by  the  stately  city  of  Plasencia.  Nearer  by  several 
leagues  might  be  dimly  descried  the  grey  walls  of  Yuste,  half  hidden  among 
the  groves  of  chestnut  which  fringed  the  skirts  of  the  sierra. 

As  Charles's  dwelling  was  not  yet  fit  for  his  reception,  it  was  dedded  that 
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he  should  remain  for  the  present  at  JarandiUa,  a  village  two  leagnes  east  of 
Yuste,  where  there  was  a  castle  belonging  to  the  oonnt  of  Oropesa,  a  nobleman 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  laige  estates  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
a  lordly  pile,  the  ruins  ai  which  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  while  tlie  emperor's  tem- 
porary residence  there  is  commemorated  by  a  fountain  in  the  garden  which 
still  bears  his  name. 

Charles  met  with  the  most  hoRpitable  reception  from  its  loyal  master,  who 
had  prepared  for  his  accommodation  a  spacious  apartment,  with  a  pleasant 
aspect  towards  the  south,  looking  down  upon  a  garden  of  citron  and  orani^ 
trees.  The  weather  was  fine ;  and^  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 
emperor,  pleased  with  the  spot,  was  m  excellent  spirits.  In  the  midst  of  this 
fine  weather  at  JanandiUa,  the  Flemings  could  see,  from  the  wiintows  of  the 
castle,  dense  masses  of  vapour  rolling  kzily  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
where  Yuste  was  situated.  Soon  tM  cool  niehts  of  autumn  b^;an  to  make 
themselves  felt.  The  emperor,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fireplaces  in  Flanders, 
exchanged  his  apartment  for  one  where  he  bad  caused  a  chminey  to  be  made. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  count  of  Oropesa,  siurendering  his  castle  entirely  to  the 
use  of  his  royal  guest,  withdrew  to  another  residence  on  a  distant  quarter  of 
his  estates. 

As  winter  approached,  the  rainy  season  set  in.  The  streets  of  JarandiUa 
were  saturated  with  water ;  and  the  poor  major-domo  with  difiiculty  waded 
through  the  mire  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  which  required  him  to 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  imperial  retinue.  To  add  to  his  vexa- 
tion,  the  village  was  but  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  supporting  so 
lATf^e  and  unexpected  an  addition  to  its  usual  population.  The  querulous  tone 
of  Quixada's  letters  shows  the  perplexities  of  bis  situation.  Yet  it  was  impos 
sihle  for  Charles  to  abridge  the  number  of  his  retinue  until  he  was  supplied 
with  the  means  of  paying  their  arrears  by  a  remittance  from  Valladolid.  The 
emperor's  household  cast  man^  a  rueful  glance  at  the  damp  and  desolate  sf  ot 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  abode,  where  the  constant  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  argiied,  boded  no  good  to  the  infirmities  of  their  master. 
Quixada  did  not  hesitate  to  intimate  as  much  to  him.  But  the  emperor 
answered  that,  ^  in  all  parts  of  Spain  where  he  had  been,  he  had  found  that 
it  was  cold  and  rainy  in  the  winter." 

The  maior-domo  and  the  secretary,  Gaztelu,  unbosomed  themselves  more 
freely  in  tneir  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Valladolid.  They 
vented  their  discontent  in  the  most  doleful  pro^ostics  of  the  influence  of  such 
a  climate  on  the  emperor's  constitution,  speaking  at  the  same  time  in  no  very 
flattering  terms  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  him  at  the  convent,  and  of 
the  character  of  its  inmates.  They  requested  that  their  complaints  might  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  regent ;  but  in  some  way  or  other  the  emperor's  family 
became  so  iai  penuadeaof  their  truth  that  his  sister J^he  queen  of  Hungaiy, 
wrote  to  b^  him  not  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Yuste.  Charles,  though 
somewhat  annoyed  by  this  interference  with  his  plans,  good- humouredly  wrote 
in  answer  that  '*  the  lion  was  not  so  terrible  as  he  was  painted." 

It  is  strange  that  those  who  knew  him  so  well  should  nave  thought  so  easily 
to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  Slow  to  an  uncommon  degree  in  deciding  on 
his  measures,  when  these  nad  been  once  settled  no  power  on  earth  was  strong 
enough  to  make  him  chan^  them.  He  was  aware  of  this  trait  in  his 
character,  and  once  spoke  of  it  to  the  Venetian  ContarinL  The  courtly  envoy 
observed,  it  was  not  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  sound  opinions.  "•  Tnie,"  replied 
Charles ;  "  but  I  sometimes  adliere  to  those  which  are  unsound." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  November  he  availed  himself  of  a  day  somewhat 
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more  propitiotn  than  usual  to  crofls  orer  to  Tnste  and  examine  the  oondition 
of  the  works  with  his  own  eyea.  Ue  professed  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  place  and  with  the  arrangeoients  for  his  aooommodation. 
He  even  ^ve  directions  to  provide  for  more  than  double  the  number  oi  persons 
he  had  originally  designed  to  lodge  there ;  and  when  Brother  R«^r,  to  whom 
the  char/a[e  of  making  the  arrangement  was  intrusted,  ventured  to  suggest  the 
impossibility  of  providing  accommodations  for  so  large  a  number,  Charles 
silenced  him  by  telling  him  *'  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  not  give  his  opinion  in  the 
matter."  Charles's  household  came  at  length  to  comprehend  that  remon- 
strances, from  whatever  qtiarter,  would  have  no  effect  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  **  The  euiperor  will  neyer  change  bis  purpose,''  wrote  the  desponding 
secretary,  ''though  heaven  and  earth  should  come  together." 

The  ram  now  continued  to  fall  without  intermission,  and  with  a  degree  ol 
violence  exceeding  anything  that  the  Spaniards  had  seen  in  oth^  parts  of  the 
country.  "  As  much  water  falls  here  in  a  single  hour,"  wrote  Quixada,  ^as  in 
a  whole  day  in  Valladolid ;  in  Yuste,  they  tell  me,  it  is  stiil  wone."  The  secre- 
taiy's  report  is  not  better.  ''The  fogs,"  he  writes,  ''are  so  thick  that  one 
cannot  distinguish  a  man  twenty  paces  distant"  The  emoeror,  who  during 
the  fine  weather  had  strolled  out  for  exercise  and  occasionaUy  amused  himseu 
with  his  fowling-piece,  was  now  imprisoned  in  his  apartment,  and  could  only 
keep  himself  warm  by  sitting  in  the  chimney-comer,  rolled  up  in  his  robe  of 
eider-down,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  daughter  Joanna.  Here  he 
would  sit,  and  listen  greedily  to  the  despatches  which  came  from  Brussels  or 
Yalladolid. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Paul  the  Fourth,  a  pontiff 
who,  emulating  the  belligerent  spirit  of  Julius  the  Second,  converted  his  crosier 
into  a  sword  and  vowed  to  drive  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy.  Charles  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  accounts  furnished  him  from  time  to  time  of 
the  war,  and  of  the  victorious  career  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  Wh&o  Gaztdu  had 
finished  reading,  he  would  ask,  ^  Is  there  nothing  more  ?  "  But  when  he  heard 
of  the  truce  made  by  the  Spanish  commander  at  the  veij  time  when  the  fate 
of  Rome  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  sword,  Charles's  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  He  would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  his 
secretary  tells  us.  "It  was  only  giving  time  to  the  French,"  he  eaid,  *'to 
unite  their  forces  with  those  of  the  pope :"  muttering  other  things  between 
his  teeth,  not  easy  to  be  understood.  He  delivered  his  mind  freely  on  the  sub* 
ject,  in  hU  letters  both  to  Philip  and  Joanna.  When  the  French  war  soon 
after  broke  out.  he  wrote  m  the  most  pressing  manner  to  his  daughter,  uigins 
the  necessitv  ot  placing  the  frontiers,  especially  Navarre,  in  the  best  state  <2 
defence.  He  admonished  her  to  strengthen  the  fleet  on  the  coasts,  to  pay  off 
the  debt  due  to  the  German  bankers,  that  the  credit  of  the  country,  so  im- 
portant at  such  a  crisis,  might  be  maintained,  and  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  African  possesions,— for  that  of  Oran  in  particular,  which,  with  a 
prophetic  eye.  be  pointed  out  as  a  probable  place  of  attack ;  "and  were  this  to 
oe  lost,"  he  added. "  I  should  desire  not  to  be  in  Spain,  nor  the  Indies,  nor  any- 
where on  earth  where  tidings  of  an  event  so  disastrous  to  the  king  and  to  the 
monarchy  could  ever  reach  me." 

It  was  clear  that  Charles,  if  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  worio,  was  not 
weaned  from  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  touched  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
On  this  and  other  occasions  he  was  readv  to  fortify  the  inexperience  of  his 
successor  by  those  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  which  had  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  shrewdest  prince  in  Christendom,  rhilip  often  invited 
the  emperor's  interference  in  his  concerns ;  and,  to  do  him  jnstioe,  he  seems  to 
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have  shown  the  same  deference  to  the  opintona  and  wishei  of  his  father  in 
retirement  that  he  had  shown  to  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  when  h(s 
wishes  were  commands 

The  tediiim  of  Charles's  confinement  to  the  house  was  occasionaUj  relieved 
by  the  visits  which  he  consented  to  receive  from  some  of  the  nobte  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  desirous  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  The 
count  of  Oropesa,  and  his  brother,  who  had  neien  viceroy  of  Peru,  were  con- 
stant in  their  attentions.  He  found  particular  pleasure  in  a  visit  from  I>on 
Luis  de  Aviia  y  Ztifliga,  grand  commander  of  the  order  of  Aldmtam.  This 
remarkable  man,  after  a  long  and  successful  career  in  pubKc  life,  had  come  to 
pass  the  evening  of  his  days  at  his  princely  residence  in  Plasenda.  In  hia 
youth  he  had  accompanied  the  emperor  to  the  wars,  and  had  fought  by  his 
side  at  Tunis  and  in  the  Qennan  campaigns,  where  ne  had  achieved  a  nigh 
military  reputation.  He  had  subseijuently  served  his  master  in  a  diplomatic 
capacil^,  and  been  intrusted  by  him  with  the  conduct  ctf  some  important 
nc^tiations.  Finally,  ambitious  of  gracing  the  trophies  he  had  won  both  as 
a  soldier  and  a  statesman  with  the  laurels  m  authorship,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
the  campaigns  against  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  in  which  he  had  himself 
performed  so  distinguished  a  part  The  work  was  so  successful  that  it  passed 
through  several  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  was  translated  into  various  Euro- 
pean bnguages.  Charles  showed  the  greatest  kindness  to  his  old  companion 
in  arms,  whoie  presence  may  well  have  recalled  to  the  emperor  the  proud  days 
of  his  military  renown,  when  victory  was  sure  to  wait  upon  his  banner.  And 
we  may  inu^^ne  that  the  conversation  of  the  old  campaigners  must  have 
turned  much  more  on  the  stirring  scenes  of  early  Hfe  than  on  the  sober,  con- 
templative themes  better  suited  to  the  chanu^r  of  the  recluse. 

Such  themes  formed  a  fitter  topic  for  discussion  with  another  of  Charles's 
visitors,  whom  in  younger  days  be  had  honoured  with  his  friendship.  This 
was  the  celebrated  Francisco  cfo  Boria,  formerly  duke  of  Gandia,  now  a  humble 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Som  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  Spanish 
aristocracy,  he  had  early  shown  himself  to  be  posiessed  of  those  refined  and 
elegant  accomplishments  which  in  a  rough  age  are  less  frequently  to  be  found 
than  the  talents  of  the  soldier  or  the  statesman.  But  these  talettts  also  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  Charles,  quick  to  discern  merit  in  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  was  not  likely  to  be  blind  to  it  in  one  whose  birth  placed  him 
in  BO  conspicuous  a  position ;  and  he  testified  his  oonfidenee  in  Boria  by  rais- 
ing him  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  consideration.  But,  although  the 
latter  fully  justified  his  sovereip's  favour  by  the  ability  with  which  he  filled 
these  offices,  his  heart  was  not  m  his  business.  An  intense  devotional  feeling 
had  taken  possession  of  his  soul.  He  became  weary  of  the  world  and  its 
vanitiejL  ana  he  proposed  to  abjure  them,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  great  work  of  his  salvation.  With  his  master's  consent,  at  the  a^ 
of  thirty-seven  he  resigned  his  ducal  title  and  his  large  possessions  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  enterod  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  then  in  its  infancy,  had 
given  s?endOT  augury  of  the  magnificent  fortunes  that  awaited  it  Here  the 
austerity  of  his  life,  the  generous  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  worldly  honours, 
and  the  indefatigable  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  carrying  out  the  objects  oi 
the  institution,  otined  him  a  reputation  for  sanctity  that  fell  Uttle  short  of 
that  of  Ignatius  Loyola  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  In  time  he  became 
general  m  the  order,  being  the  third  who  filled  that  post ;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably no  one  of  its  members  who  did  more  to  establish  the  reputation  of  the 
society,  or  to  open  the  way  to  that  pre-eminence  which  it  afterwards  eigoyad 
among  the  religious  communities  of  Christendom. 
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Boija  was  at  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plaflenda,  where  he  was 
employed  in  supenntendtng:  the  estabHishment  of  a  college  for  his  order.  On 
learning  from  the  count  of  Oropesa  tliat  tiic  emperor  would  be  glad  to  see  himy 
he  instantly  repaired  to  Jarandilla.  When  Father  Fmncts  '*  the  Sinner  "— 
for  Uwt  was  tne  humble  name  he  bad  assumed—- presented  himsetf  before 
Charles,  he  showed  that  his  present  way  of  life  aad  not  effaced  from  his 
memory  the  courtly  observances  of  earlier  days.  He  knelt  down  before  the 
6mt>eror,  and  in  that  attitude  would  have  addressed  him  ;  but  the  monarch, 
raising  Boija  up^  would  not  listen  to  him  till  he  was  both  seated  and  covered. 
As  the  interview  was  private  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  convansa- 
tion  that  followed.  It  is  said  to  have  related  chiefly  to  the  character  and  cir- 
eumstances  of  the  new  society  which  Bona  had  entered.  The  selection  had 
not  met  with  his  master's  approbatioii.  Charles  had  seen  the  humble  begin- 
nings of  an  order  in  which  his  eye  did  not  detect  the  seeds  of  future  greatness. 
With  the  conservative  feelings  natural  to  a  monarch  and  an  old  man,  he  was 
no  friend  to  innovation. 

The  institution  of  the  Jesuits  had  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  trembling  under  the  batteries  of  Luther.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  to 
uphold  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  papacy.  But  Charles,  bigot  as  he  was  al 
heart,  did  not  look  at  the  new  order  with  a  more  favourable  eye  that  it  came 
forward  as  the  spiritual  militia  of  the  ^ope.  More  than  once  he  had  been  at 
feud  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  Spam  was  at  this  very  moment  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Vatican.  He  would  willingly  have  penuaded  Borja  to  leave 
the  Jesuits  and  attach  himself  to  the  Jeronymites,  among  whom  he  was  to 
establish  his  own  residenceL 

His  visitor  went  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter.  He  stated  to  the 
emperor  the  grounds  of  his  preference,  and  explained  at  great  length  the  prin- 
dptes  on  which  the  society  had  been  oiganized,  and  the  great  objects  it 
proposed.  In  the  end,  if  he  did  not  convert  lus  auditor  to  his  own  waj  of 
thinking,  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  he  seems  to  have  so  far  reconciled 
him  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  for  himself  that  Charies  desisted  from 
any  further  attempt  to  make  him  chanse  it 

Borja  remained  three  days  at  Jaiandilla,  passing  most  of  his  time  in  the 
emperor's  apartment  When  he  took  his  leave,  the  unusual  compliment  was 
Mid  him  of  being  invited  to  repeat  his  visit  after  tlie  emperor  had  removed  to 
Yuste.  We  may  readily  conceive  that  the  nioaarch  must  have  taken  much 
comfort  in  the  society  ctf  one  whose  situation  in  many  respects  bore- a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  own.  For,  like  his  master,  Boija  had  resigned  fortune^ 
fune,  exalted  rank,  all  that  men  most  covet,  that  he  mi^ht  dedicate  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  Heaven.  He  had  not,  however.'waited,  like  Charies, 
till  disease  and  disaster  had  weaned  him  from  the  worid,  but  had  carried  bis 
plans  into  execution  in  the  freshness  of  life,  in  the  hour  of  ambition,  whoi 
the  race  of  glory  yet  remained  to  be  run. 

It  was  not  altogether  in  the  refined  and  intellectual  pleasures  of  reading  and 
aodal  intercourse  that  Charles  passed  the  time  of  his  confinement  He  had 
brought  with  Inm  into  retirement  the  same  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
which  he  had  indulged  through  hie.  His  appetite  was  excessive,  rivalling  that 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  Frederic  the  Great,  or  any  other  royal  g&urm(md 
whose  feats  are  recordea  in  history.  The  pertuacity  with  which  he  gratified 
it  under  all  circumstances  amounts  to  a  tnut  of  character.  A  Venetian  envoy 
at  his  court,  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  tells  us  that,  before  rising  in 
the  morning,  potted  capon  was  usually  served  to  him,  prepared  with  sugar, 
milk  and  spices ;  after  which  he  would  turn  to  sleep  agam.   At  noon  he  dmed 
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on  a  vmrietj  of  dishes.  Soon  after  Tospen  be  took  another  meal,  and  later  in 
the  eveninc  supped  heartily  on  anchovies,  or  some  other  poM  and  savoury  food, 
of  which  ne  was  ^ticnlarlj  fond.  The  invention  of  his  cooks  was  sorely 
puzzled  how  to  devise  rich  and  hig^ -seasoned  dishes  to  suit  his  palate ;  and 
nis  mattre-d^hMel,  much  perplexed,  told  his  discontented  master  one  day, 
knowing  his  passion  for  time-pieces,  that  ^*he  really  did  not  know  what  he 
could  do,  unless  it  were  to  serve  up  his  majesty  a  fricassee  of  watches.''  The 
reply  had  the  efl«ct  of  provoking  a  hearty  laoffh  from  the  emperor,-— a  circum- 
stance of  rare  occurrence  in  the  latter  days  ofhis  reign. 

To  wash  down  this  extraordinary  quantity  of  food,  Charles  drank  in  propor- 
tion. Iced  beer  was  a  favourite  beverage  with  him,  administered  often  the 
first  thing  on  rising  in  the  morning.  WiKn  stronger  potations  were  required, 
he  had  no  objection  to  Rhenish  wine.  Roger  Ascham,  when  in  Germany,  saw 
the  emperor  on  St  Andrew's  day,  sitting  at  dinner  at  the  feast  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  **'  He  drank  the  best,"  says  Ascham,  "'  that  I  ever  saw.  He  had  his 
head  in  the  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  and  never  drank  less  than  a 
good  ouart  at  once  of  Rhenish."  It  was  in  vain  that  his  physician  remon- 
ftrateo,  and  that  his  confessor,  Cardinal  Loaysa,  with  an  independence  which 
did  him  credit,  admonished  him  to  desist  from  the  pemicimis  practice  of  eating 
and  drinking  to  excess,  reminding  him  that  his  Creator  had  not  sent  him  into 
the  world  to  indnlge  in  sensual  delights,  but  by  his  diligent  bibours  to  save  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  Charles  gave  as  little  heed  to  the  warnings  of 
the  divine  as  to  those  of  the  doctor.  Unfortunately,  bis  position  enabled  him 
too  easily  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  those  fasts  of  the  Church  which  might 
otherwise  have  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  the  end  came  the  usual  heavy 
reckoning  for  such  indul^^ence.  He  was  tormented  with  indigestion,  bile,  gout. 
and  various  other  maladies  that  fle6h--eqpecially  when  high-fed  and  over-fed 
— ^is  heir  to.  The  gout  was  tlie  most  formidable  of  his  foes.  Its  attacks  were 
incessant  The  man  who  had  foltowed  the  chase  without  fatigue  amonff  the 
roughest  passes  of  the  Alpi^arraa,  who  had  kept  the  saddle  da^  and  nignt  in 
his  campaigns,  and  had  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  jousters  in  Europe^  was 
obliged  at  length,  whenever  he  travelled,  to  be  borne  m  a  htter,  like  a  poor 
cripple.  Care  and  excessive  toil  had  combined  with  his  intemperate  way  of 
Ufe  to  break  down  a  constitution  naturally  robust ;  and,  before  he  had  reacned 
the  age  of  fifty,  Charles  was  already  an  old  man. 

The  same  mischievous  propensities  accompanied  him  to  his  monastic  retreat 
In  the  almost  daily  correspondence  between  Quixada,  or  Gazteln,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Valhtdolid,  there  is  scarcely  a  letter  that  does  not  torn 
more  or  less  on  the  emperor's  eating  or  his  illness.  The  one  seems  naturally 
to  follow,  like  a  nmning  commentary,  on  the  other.  It  is  rare  that  such  topics 
have  formed  the  burden  of  communications  with  the  department  of  state.  It 
must  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  the  secretary  to  preserve  his  gravity  in  the 
perusal  of  despatches  in  which  politics  and  gastronomy  were  so  strangely 
mixed  together.  The  courier  from  Valladdid  to  Lisbon  was  ordered  to  make 
a  detour  so  as  to  take  Jarandilla  in  his  route  and  bring  supplies  for  the  royal 
t»ble.  On  Thnrmlays  he  was  to  bring  fish  to  serve  for  the  Jour  maigre  that 
was  to  follow.  The  trout  in  the  neighbourhood  Charles  thought  too  small ;  so 
others,  of  a  larger  size,  were  to  be  sent  from  Valladolid.  Fish  of  every  kind 
was  to  his  taste,  as,  indeed,  was  anything  that  in  its  nature  or  habits  at  all 
approached  to  fish.  Eds,  frcwa,  oysters,  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
royal  bill  of  fare.  Potted  fish,  especially  anchovies,  found  great  favour  with 
him :  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  brought  a  better  supply  of  these  from 
the  Low  Coontnes.    On  an  eeL-pas^  he  particularly  doted.    Good  supplies  of 
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these  saTouTj  ftbominationswere  fumished  from  time  to  time  from  tlie  eapit«l 
\}j  his  daughter,  who  thus  made  amends  for  the  remissness  which,  accoraing 
to  Qaztelu,  she  had  shown  in  supplying  the  emperor's  table  on  his  journey 
through  the  country.  Soles,  lampreys,  flounders,  came  in  great  quantities 
from  Seville  and  Portugal  The  country  round  Jarandilla  furnished  the 
jyi^es  de  r^tfUtanee,  in  the  form  of  pork  and  mutton,  for  the  emperor's  table. 
Game  also  was  to  be  had  in  abundance.  He  had  a  lively  recollection,  however, 
of  some  iMurtridges  from  a  place  belonging  to  the  count  of  Ossomo,  formerly 
sent  to  him  in  Flandera  The  major-domo  ordered  some  to  be  procured  from 
the  same  quarter  now.  But  Charles  remarked  ^  they  did  not  taste  now  as 
they  had  mrmerly  tasted."  The  olives  of  Bstremadura  were  too  large  and 
coarse  for  his  liking.  Repeated  directions  were  given  to  procure  a  supply  from 
Perejon,  the  trader  who  had  furnished  some  of  a  smaller  and  more  delicate 
kind,  and  to  obtain  from  him,  if  possible,  the  receipt  for  pickling  them.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  land  of  pork,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles 
was  living,  would  be  that  of  sausages ;  but  he  had  not  forgotten  those  which 
his  mother,  ''now  in  gkMry,''  was  in  the  habit  of  having  nuule  for  herself  in 
Tordesillas.  There  the  secretary  of  state  was  directed  to  apply  for  some.  In 
case  he  failed  in  that  quarter,  he  could  easily  obtain  a  receipt  for  making  them 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  marquis  of  Denia^  Unfortunately,  as  the  major-domo 
h^ments,  the  sausages  did  not  reach  Jarandilla  till  Thursday  night ;  and,  as 
they  could  not  by  any  construction  come  into  the  categoir  of  fish,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  defer  his  addresses  to  them  for  four*ana-twenty  hours 
at  least ;  possibly  much  longer,  as  the  next  letter  records  a  sharp  attack 
of  gout. 

The  nobles  in  the  vidnitv,  who  knew  Charles's  weak  side,  sent  him  eon- 
stantly  presents  of  game  ana  v^tables.  The  churchmen  were  equally  atten- 
tive The  prior  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the  archbishop  of  Saragona,  the 
blshoi^  of  Plaeencia,  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  were  liberal  in  tiieir  con- 
tributions ;  the  last  prelate  sending  a  caravan  of  mules  laden  with  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite.  The  duchesses  of  Bejar  and  Frias, 
who  lived  in  that  quarter,  testified  their  devotion  to  their  ancient  lord  by 

8 resents  of  sweetmeats,  confectionery,  or  some  littie  ornament  or  article  of 
ress.  Among  the  presents  received  from  the  latter  lady  were  some  delicate 
gloves,  then  a  greater  rarity  than  now.  Charles,  casting  a  glance  at  his  gouty 
fingers,  remarked  that  ''  the  duchess  should  have  sent  him  hands  to  wear 
them."  Qnixada,  who  had  compUuned  of  the  scantiness  of  supplies  on  his 
first  arrival  at  Jarandilla,  as  they  now  poured  in  so  abundantly,  drew  the 
most  doleful  auguries  of  the  effects  on  his  master,  who  in  his  present  state  of 
inactivity  might  be  thought  hardly  capable  of  meeting  even  the  ordinary 
drafts  on  hi)  constitution.  But  remonstrance,  as  the  major-domo  plaintively 
wrote  to  Yalladolid,  was  of  no  avail.    The  result  justified  his  prognostics. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  Charles  had  a  severe  fit  of  gout,  which, 
beginning  with  his  right  hand  and  arm,  soon  extended  to  the  neckj  then  to 
the  left  arm  and  hancC  and  then  to  the  knees,  until,  in  fine,  crip|)led  in  all  his 
limbs,  unable  so  much  as  to  feed  himself,  the  emperor  took  to  his  bed,  where 
he  lay  several  days  in  great  torment.  He  resorted  to  his  usual  remedies, — his 
barley-water,  his  yelks  of  eggs,  and  his  senna-wine.  This  hut  nostrum  was 
made  of  a  decoction  of  senna  that  had  been  steeped  for  some  months  in  a 
light  wine  of  excellent  quality.  Indeed,  the  process  took  a  year  for  its  com- 
pletion. This  beverage  he  considered  as  possessed  of  such  singuhtf  virtoe 
that  ha  had  ordered  the  receipt  for  it  to  m  forwarded  from  Flanders  to  the 
secretary  of  state  at  YaUadolia,  under  whose  care  the  ^xegunHsm,  wm  to  be 
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made.  Bat  it  could  not  save  him  from  other  troubles ;  and,  while  the  gout 
was  still  on  him,  he  had  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  attended  by  a  sore 
throat  that  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  takinff  nourishment.  This  had 
one  good  effect,  however ;  and  Quixada  comforted  his  master  by  telling  him 
that  "  the  best  wav  to  cure  the  gout  was  to  keep  the  mouth  shut" 

The  emperor's  pnysician  was  a  young  man  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  regent, 
sent  him  her  own,  as  older  and  more  experienced,  to  advise  with  him.  Another 
of  the  faculty  was  also  added  from  Italy,  a  man  of  some  repute  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disorders  to  which  Charles  was  subject  He  undertook  to  relieve 
the  emperor  of  his  gout ;  but  he  did  not  find  his  patient  so  tractable  as  could 
be  wished.  The  Italian's  first,  very  reasonable  injunction  was  that  he  should 
give  up  his  iced  beer.  But  the  emperor  plainly  told  him  ^*  he  would  do  no 
such  thing."  The  doctor  then  remonstrated  against  the  climate  of  Yuste,  as 
altogether  too  damp.  Charles  intimated  that  he  could  leave  it  when  he  liked, 
saying"  that  ''he  had  not  vet  taken  the  vows."  Ouixada  seems  to  have  had 
an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  doctor's  skill,  and  perhaps  of  that  of  the  faculty  * 
in  general ;  for  he  remarked  that  ^  the  emperor,  if  he  chose,  could  prescribe 
for  himself  better  than  any  one  else  could."  Happily,  his  master's  condition 
compelled  him  to  resort  to  that  abstinence  which  was  the  only  effectual 
remedy.  Yet  we  can  hardly  accuse  him  of  pushing  this  to  an  extreme,  when 
we  find  him,  on  his  waking  at  three  in  the  morning,  swallowing  a  basin  of 
capon-broth. 

The  first  attack  of  flont  was  followed  by  a  second,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1^7.  It  was  said  to  nave  been  immediately  caused  by  Charles's  vexation  at 
the  news  above  referred  to  from  Italy.  It  was  not  so  severe  or  of  so  long 
duration  as  the  preceding.  As  the  symptoms  grew  more  favourable  and  the 
gout  gradually  subsided,  the  spirits  of  the  sick  man  rallied,  and  he  r^aled 
himself  with  an  omelette  of  sardines,  and  some  other  savoury  messes,  ereatly 
to  the  dismay  of  the  major-domo^  who,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
declares  that  "it  was  no  fault  of  his ;  for  anv  attempt  to  reason  his  master 
out  of  his  passion  for  fish  was  but  labour  lost" 

Charles  had  now  prolonged  his  stav  three  months  at  Jarandilla.  Meantime, 
the  buildings  at  Yuste  were  so  nearly  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion. The  monks  were  impatient  for  his  coming.  ^  If  the  emperor  should 
not  go,  after  all,  they  woula  hang  themselves."  wrote  the  secretary,  Gaztelu. 
^  Yet,"  he  says, ''  for  myself,  I  shall  never  believe  that  he  will  go  till  I  have 
seen  it" 

The  fact  is,  that  Charles  was  detained  at  JarandilU  by  the  want  of  funds 
to  pay  off  those  of  his  household  who  were  not  to  accompany  him  to  Yuste. 
For  this  he  had  required  from  Yalladolid  thirty  thousand  ducats.  Weeks 
elapsed  without  the  remittance  of  a  single  ducat ;  and  the  royal  exchequer 
was  reduced  so  low  that  Quixada  was  obliged  to  advance  a  hundred  reals  from 
his  own  pocket  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  At  length, 
twenty-six  thousand  ducats  were  sent  But  Charles  would  not  move  till  he 
had  received  the  full  amount  Yet  no  blame  for  this  remissness  seems  to  have 
been  imputed  to  the  regent  The  emperor  had  learned  from  his  own  ex- 
perience that  it  was  not  always  easy  for  a  king  of  Spain,  with  the  Indies  at 
his  comnuind,  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  his  own  household. 

At  length  the  remittances  came.  Quixada  was  enabled  to  discharge  all 
arrears.  Arrangements  were  made  for  sending  back  such  of  the  retinue  as 
were  not  to  accompany  their  master  to  Yuste ;  and  the  regent  was  requested 
to  charter  the  vessels  to  convey  them  to  Flanders. 

Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  retainers  who  had  followed  Charles  to 
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JarandUla,  between  fifty  and  sixty  only  were  resenred  for  his  establishment  at 
Yuste.    The  selection  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.    Several  of  the 

Srincipol  Flemings  whom  their  lord  had  retained  in  his  service  were  not 
isposed  to  remain  with  him.  They  had  no  mind  to  give  up  their  native  laud 
and  their  hopes  of  court  preferment  in  order  to  bury  themselves  in  a  convent 
of  monks  in  the  wilds  of  Estremadura.  They  knew,  moreover,  the  parsi- 
monious temper  of  their  master  too  well  to  count  upon  any  remuneration  that 
would  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  they  must  make.  ''They  bear  little  love 
to  u&"  writes  Quixada :  ''it  ^ifoes  to  my  heart  to  hear  them  talk  of  the  long 
and  faithful  services  they  have  rendered,  and  of  tiie  poor  return  they  have 
received,  or  expect  to  receive,  for  them." 

It  i&rid  not  much  better  with  those  who  were  to  remain  with  the  emperor. 
It  was  Quixada's  business  to  notify  them  of  their  salaries  and  of  the  provision 
which  their  master  had  made  for  them  after  his  decease.  "The  same  thing 
happened  in  this  case,"  writes  the  major-domo,  "  that  usually  happens.  Some 
were  more  contented  with  what  had  been  done  for  them  than  others.  No  one 
was  altogether  satisfied ;  and  I  least  of  all,  that  I  should  find  myself  in  so  dis- 
agreeabfe  a  business,  and  be  obliged  to  tell  things  to  one  and  another  which 
the^  liked  as  little  to  hear  as  I  to  say."  Charies,  however,  might  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  the  refiection  that,  as  mercenary  motives  were  excluded, 
those  who  remained  in  his  service  must  have  done  so  for  the  love  they  bore 
him.  Indeed,  if  not  a  generous,  he  was  a  kind  master ;  and  the  courtesy  of 
his  manners,  and  his  considerate  regard  for  his  dependants,  were  such  as  to 
inspire  them  with  a  strong  feeling  of  loyal  attachment,  independently  of  the 
reverence  in  which  they  naturally  held  him.  This  was  especuiily  true  of  the 
Flemings,  in  whom  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  was  heightened  by  the  drcum- 
stanoe  that  the  emperor  was  their  own  countryman,— having  been  bom  in 
Ghent  When,  therefore,  they  assembled  round  his  door,  preparatoir  to  his 
departure,  and  listened  for  the  last  time  to  the  kind  accents  that  fell  from  his 
tips,  there  were  few  among  them  who  were  not  melted  to  tears.  In  short,— to 
borrow  the  words  of  Mignet,— the  regret  of  those  who  were  to  be  for  ever 
separated  from  their  master  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  were  to  be  buried  with  him  in  the  Jeronymite  convent 

On  the  third  of  Februarv,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  emperor,  followed 
by  his  retinue,  took  leave  of  the  hospitable  walls  of  the  lord  of  Oropesa.  He 
was  carried,  as  usual,  in  a  horse-litter,  his  noble  host  and  the  trusty  major- 
domo  ridine  by  his  side.  As  he  passed  through  the  files  of  halberdiers  drawn 
up  before  the  castle,  they  threw  their  pikes  on  the  ground,  in  token  that  their 
service  was  ended.  The  cavalcade  proceeded  across  the  valley,  and  more 
slowly  climbed  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  shaggy  with  woods,  which  the 
winter  winds  had  long  since  stripped  of  their  fobage.  As  they  arew  near  to 
Yuste,  the  sound  of  the  convent  bells  ringing  merrily  came  through  the 
woods.  The  brethren  were  assembled  in  the  church,  which  was  decorated  iu 
the  gayest  manner,  as  for  a  festival ;  and  the  gathei'ing  shadows  of  evening 
were  dispelled  by  numerous  tapers,  with  which  the  chapel  was  illuwinateo. 
As  the  emperor  entered  the  outer  gates,  the  whole  bodjr  of  the  monks,  forming 
a  procession,  with  the  prior  bearing  a  cracifix  at  their  head,  came  forward, 
chanting  the  Te  Deum,  to  welcome  their  royal  guest  to  nis  new  abode. 
Charles,  alighting  from  his  litter,  and  accompanied  by  the  count  of  Oropesa 
and  by  Quixada,  was  borne  in  a  chair  b^  his  attendants  to  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar.  Here  he  remained,  absorbed  m  his  devotions,  till  the  service  was 
concluded  and  the  last  tones  of  the  organ  had  died  away.  He  then  courteously 
received  the  salutations  of  the  brotherhood,  who  gathered  round  him,  aa- 
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dresmnea  kind  word  to  each  of  the  monks  as  they  came  forward  to  kiss  his 
hand.  The  prior,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  angust  presence  into  which 
he  was  now  brought,  in  a  complimentary  speech  addressed  Charles  by  the 
title  of  ^ ]^temiaady^  which  the  ^ood  father  hastily  corrected  as  one  of  the 
brethren,  m  a  whisper,  suggested  the  propriety  of  "  magestad.^ 

This  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  emperor  had  sutticient  strength  to  go 
through  the  monastery,  as  well  as  every  part  of  his  own  mansion,  to  examine 
the  accommodations  for  his  folk)w^rs,  and  finally  to  be  earned  in  his  arm-chair 
to  the  little  hermitage  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  woods,  at  the  distance  of  two  bow- 
shots from  the  convent.  He  was  in  good  spirits,  professing  himself  pleased 
with  all  that  he  saw ;  and  ui  this  contented  frame  of  mind  he  took  possession 
of  the  simple  residence  in  which  he  was  to  pass  the  brief  remainder  of  his 
days.  The  monks,  in  their  turn,  were  overjoyed  at  seeing  that  which  they 
had  hardly  believeid  would  ever  come  to  pass.  '^  Pray  Heaven,"  writes  the 
secretary,  Gaztelu,  "that  his  majesty  may  continue  to  endure  the  friars  as 
patiently  as  be  does  now.  This  will  be  no  easy  matter.  They  are  ali  an 
importunate  race ;  and  the  more  importunate  in  proportion  to  their  ignoranoe^ 
of  which  there  is  no  lack  among  the  orotberhood  of  xuste." 
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The  emperor's  dwelling  at  Yuste,  notwithstanding  it  had  heen  contrived  hyone 
of  the  best  architects  in  Spain,  had  tittle  pretensions  to  the  name  of  ''  palace," 
by  which  the  monkish  chroniclers,  in  their  reverence  for  it«  occiUNint,  are  wont 
to  distiiignish  it.  It  was  a  simple  structure,  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and 
stood  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  with  its  back  against  the  southern  wall 
of  the  monastery.  It  consisted  of  onbr  eight  rooms,  four  on  each  floor,  which 
were  of  a  uniform  size,  being  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  They  all 
opened  into  corridors,  that  crossed  the  building  and  terminated  in  two  deep 
porticos,  or  galleries,  that  flanked  it  on  the  east  and  west.  These  led  out 
upon  terraces,  for  which  the  sloping  Und  was  eminently  favourable,  and  which 
the  emperor  afterwards  embellished  with  flowers,  fountains,  and  fish-ponds, 
fed  by  the  streams  from  the  surrounding  hills.  From  the  western  terrace  a 
(>ently  sloping  path,  suited  to  the  monarch's  feeble  limbs,  led  to  the  garden, 
which  spread  out  below  the  house.  This  was  of  considerable  extent ;  and  a 
high  wall,  which  enclosed  it,  separated  it  from  the  domain  of  the  monks.  A 
small  part  of  it  was  reserved  for  raising  the  v^etables.for  the  royal  table.  The 
remainder  was  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-ground,  with  parterres  of  flowers,  and 
pleasant  walks  shaded  with  orange,  citron,  and  muloerry  trees,  that  in  this 
sheltered  spot,  screened  from  the  rude  winds  of  the  north,  grew  as  luxuriantly 
as  in  a  more  southern  laf!tude.  One  of  these  alleys  led  to  a  light  and  tasteful 
summer-house,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  traveller  among  the 
nibbish  that  covers  the  ground  at  the  present  day.  Another  walk,  bordered 
with  cypresses,  led  to  a  gate  which  opened  into  the  neighbouring  forest,  where 
two  cows  were  pastured  that  supplied  milk  for  the  emperor's  dairy. 

Oharl&4  took  for  his  bed-chamber  the  north-eastern  room  on  the  second  floor, 
contiguous  to  the  chapel,  which,  indeed,  was  the  part  of  the  monastery  against 
which  his  mansion  was  erected.  The  aiutrtment  was  so  situated  that  a  window, 
or  glass  door,  opened  from  it  directl^r  into  the  chancel,  giving  him,  while  he 
lay  in  bed,  a  complete  view  of  the  high  altar,  and  enabling  nim,  when  con- 
fined to  his  chaml^r,  to  take  part  in  the  service.  In  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  building  was  the  cabinet  where  he  passed  the  day  in  transacting  business, 
which  still  followed  him  to  Yuste,  and  in  receiving  envoys  and  visitors  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  in  his  retirement 

The  northern  chambers  must  have  been  dark  and  dreary,  with  no  light 
but  what  found  its  way  under  the  deep  porticos  that  protected  the  sides  of  the 
dwelling.  But  on  the  south  thp  rooms  lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  looked 
pleasantly  down  upon  the  garden.  Here  the  vines,  clambering  up  the  wall^L 
nuug  theur  coloured  tassels  around  the  casements,  and  the  white  uosschus  oi 
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the  orange- treeS)  as  they  were  shaken  bT  the  breeze,  filled  the  apartment  with 
delicious  odours.  From  the  windows  the  eye  of  the  monarch  ranged  over  a 
magnificent  prospect.  Far  above  rose  the  bold  peaks  of  the  sierra,  dark  with 
its  forests  of  chestnut  and  oak,  while  below,  for  many  a  league,  was  spread  ont 
the  luxuriant  savanna,  like  a  sea  of  verdure,  its  gav  colours  contrasting  with 
the  savage  character  of  the  scenery  that  surroundea  it  Charles,  who  had  an 
eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  as  well  as  in  art.  loved  to  gaze  upon  this  land- 
scape ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  would  frequently  take  his  seat  m  the  western 
gallerv,  when  warm  with  the  rays  of  the  dedinmg  sun,  as  it  was  sinking  m 
glorv  behind  the  mountains. 

Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  was  careful  to  guard  himself  against  cold,  always 
travelling  with  his  stove,  and  causing  chimneys  to  be  built  m  houses  where  he 
prolonged  his  reddence.  We  may  m  sure  that  he  did  not  omit  this  practice 
m  a  place  like  Yuste,  where  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  fire- 
places, although  little  in  vogue  among  the  natives,  as  important  as  in  a  colder 
region.  He  had  chimneys  oonstructM  for  every  room  in  the  house.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  possess  the  constitution  of  a  salamander,  and  usually  kept  his 
apartment  in  a  sort  of  f urnaoe-heat,  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  household. 
With  all  this,  and  with  the  further  ap[>liance6  of  furs  and  wrappings  of  eider- 
down, he  would  often  complain,  especially  when  the  gout  was  on  him,  that 
he  was  chilled  to  the  bone. 

The  furniture  and  decorations  of  Charles's  dweHine  seem  not  to  have  been 
altogether  in  keeping  with  the  plainness  of  the  edifice.  Yet  Sandoval,  the 
emperor's  historian,  assures  us  tnat  **  the  apartments  were  so  ill  provided  in 
respect  to  these,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  sacked  bv  an  enemy, 
instead  of  being  the  residence  of  a  great  monarch ;  that  the  walls  were  hung 
with  nothing  better  than  black  cloth,  as  if  for  mourning,  and  with  this  only  in 
his  bed-chamber ;  that  he  had  but  one  arm-chair,  or  rather  half  a  chair,  so 
old  and  rickety  that  it  would  not  have  fetched  four  reals  at  auction  ;  finally, 
that  his  wardrobe  was  on  the  same  humble  scale,  consisting  of  a  single  black 
suit,  and  that  of  poor  quality."  The  same  account,  with  more  or  less  variation, 
is  echoed  by  Vera  y  Figueroa,  Valpan^so,  Strada,  and  other  writers  ot 
authority.  That  Charles  had  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  dreas  may 
well  be  believed ;  for  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  oeen  singularly 
indifferent  to  his  apparel.  *''  When  he  rode  into  the  townsL"  says  a  contempo- 
rary, "  amidst  a  brilliant  escort  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers^  the  emperor's  person 
was  easv  to  be  distingiiished,  among  the  crowd,  by  the  plainness  of  his  attire." 
In  the  latter  nart  of  bii  reign  he  dressed  wholly  in  blaek.  Roger  Ascham,  who 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  bv  him  in  lus  privy  chamber  some  five  years 
before  his  abdication,  says  that  the  emperor  ^  had  on  a^own  of  black  tafiety, 
and  looked  somewhat  like  the  parson  at  Epurstone."  His  natural  parsimony 
came  in  aid  of  his  tast&  It  is  told  of  hun  that  once,  being  overtak^i  by  a 
storm  in  the  neighboiu*hood  of  Naumburg,  he  took  off  his  new  velvet  cap, 
and  remained  uncovered  while  he  sent  into  the  town  for  an  old  on&  "  Poor 
emperor,"  thought  one  of  the  company,  who  tells  the  anecdote,  "spending  tons 
of  gold  on  his  wars,  and  standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain  for  the  sake  of  his 
velvet  bonnet ! "  Tne  reflection  is  a  natural  one,  but  not  more  natural  than 
the  inconsistency  which  gave  rise  to  it 

That  Charles  was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  his  wearing-apnarel  in  Yaste 
may  be  inferred  from  the  ffiMCt  that  his  wardrobe  contained  no  less  than  six- 
teen robes  of  silk  and  velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  or  eider-down,  or  the  soft  hair 
of  the  Barbaiy  goat  As  to  the  furniture  and  uphcristery  of  his  apartments, 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  reports  so  carelessly  circulated  about 
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these,  may  be  ^therad  from  a  single  glance  at  the  inyentory  of  his  effects, 
prepared  oy  Quixada  and  Gaztelu  soon  after  their  master's  death.  Among  the 
Items  we  find  carpets  from  Turkey  and  Alcaraz,  canopies  of  velvet  and  other 
stuffs,  hangings  of  fine  black  cloth,  which,  since  his  mother's  death,  he  had 
always  chosen  for  his  own  bedroom ;  while  the  remaining  apartments  were 
provided  with  no  less  than  twenty-five  suits  of  tapestry,  from  the  looms  of 
Flanders,  richly  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals  and  with  landscapes. 
Instead  of  the  crazy  seat  that  is  spoken  of,  we  find,  besides  a  number  of  sofas 
and  chairs  of  carved  walnut,  half  a  dozen  arm-chairs  covered  with  black  velvet, 
and  two  others,  of  a  more  elaborate  workmanship,  for  the  emperor's  especial 
use.  One  of  these  was  garnished  with  six  cushions  and  a  footstool,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  tender  joints,  and  the  other  well  stuffed  and  provided 
with  handles,  by  which,  without  annoyance  to  himself,  he  could  be  borne  out 
upon  the  terrace,  where,  in  fine  weather,  he  often  preferred  to  take  his  repasts. 
The  accommodations  of  his  sleeping-apartment  showed  an  equal  attention  to 
his  penonal  comfort ;  for,  besides  two  beds,  of  different  dimensions,  we  find 
such  an  ample  supply  of  bolsters,  pillows,  blankets,  and  bed-gear  uf  all  descrip 
tions  as  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  ot  the  most  ambitious  housekeeper. 

With  the  article  of  plate  he  was  no  less  generously  provided,  though  we  are 
assured  by  the  authonties  above  quoted  that  he  had  but  three  or  four  pieces, 
and  those  of  the  plainest  pattern.  The  service  of  his  oratory  was  uncommonly 
aDipIe,  and  was  mostly  of  silver-gilt.  His  table-service  was  also  of  silver,  as 
were  the  articles  for  his  toilet,  the  vases,  the  pitchers,  the  basins,  and  even  the 
humblest  utensil  in  his  bed-chamber.  The  vessels  in  his  apothecary's  room 
were  of  the  same  precious  material,  as  well  as  most  of  the  articles  in  the  pantry 
and  the  kitchen.  Among  the  different  pieces  of  plate  we  find  some  of  pure 
gold,  and  others  especially  noted  for  their  curious  workmanship ;  and,  as  this 
was  an  age  in  which  the  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  was  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection,  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the  finest  sjiecimens  had 
come  into  the  emperor's  possession.  The  whole  amount  of  plate  was  estimated 
at  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  ounces  in  weight 

The  emperor's  inventory  makes  no  great  display  of  jewels.  Such  trinkets, 
worthless  m  the  monastery,  he  left  to  those  who  had  still  their  showy  parts  to 
play  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  He  brought  with  him,  however,  a  number 
of  richly-mounted  caskets  of  gold,  silver,  and  enamel,  containing  different 
articles  which  still  had  value  in  his  eyea  Among  these  were  several  collars 
and  badges  of  the  Gk^den  Fleece,  the  proud  Burgundian  order  of  which  the 
Spanish  sovereign  was  now  the  head,  but  most  of  these  jewelled  coffers  were 
filled  with  relics  or  amulets.  Among  the  fonner  was  a  bit  of  the  true  cross. 
It  afterwards  passed  as  a  precious  le^^y  to  Philip ;  as  did  also  the  contents 
of  another  casket,  a  crucifix  which  his  mother,  the  empress  Isabella,  had  in 
her  hands  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  which  was  afterwards  to  solace  the  last 
moments  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  The  other  boxes  were  chiefly  devoted 
to  talismans^  which  the  superstition  of  the  times  had  invested  with  marvel- 
lous properties  for  wardine  off  disease.  There  were  stones  set  in  gold,  sure 
styptics  for  stopping  blooa  ;  nine  English  rings,  a  specific  against  cramp ;  a 
blue  ston&  richly  chased,  for  expelling  the  gout ;  four  bezoar  stones,  in  gold 
settings,  of  singular  efficacy  in  curing  the  plague ;  and  other  charms  of  the 
same  kind.  It  may  suiprise  one  that  a  person  of  so  strong  a  mind  as  Charles 
the  Fifth  should  have  yielded  so  far  to  the  popular  superstition  as  to  put  faith 
in  such  trumpery.  Tliat  he  did  so  is  evident  from  the  care  with  which  be 
preserved  these  amulets,  and  from  his  sending  one  of  them— a  bezoar  stone — 
to  his  chamberlain  Van  Male,  when  rapposed  to  be  ill  of  the  plagua    Yet 
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this  shotild  not  be  set  down  so  much  to  superstition  fts  to  the  crednUty  which 
grew  out  of  an  ignorance  of  the  real  properties  of  matter,— an  ignorance 
which  the  emperor  shared  with  the  best-instructed  men  of  the  age,,  who,  in 
whatever  related  to  physical  science,  were  constantly  betrayed  into  errors  of 
which  a  school-boy  at  tne  present  day  would  be  ashamed. 

There  was  one  decoration  for  his  dweUing  which  the  abdicated  monarch 
brought  with  him  to  Yuste,  of  more  worth  than  his  plate  or  his  jewels.  This 
was  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  pictures,  some  of  which  ranked  as  the  noblest 
masterpieces  of  art  They  were  variouslv  painted,  on  canvas,  wood,  and  stone, 
mostly  of  the  size  of  life,  and  hung  in  rich  frames  round  the  walls  of  his  apart- 
ments. Some  were  in  miniature,  and  among  these  were  no  less  than  three  of 
the  empress ;  while  an  elaborate  altar-piece,  displayuig  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child,  was  ornamented  with  |pd  medallions  that  contained  likenesses 
of  the  different  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

But  the  gems  of  the  collection  were  eight  paintings  from  the  pencil  of  Titian. 
Charles  was  a  true  loTer  of  art,  and,  for  a  crowned  bead,  no  contemptible  con- 
noisseur. He  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  great  Venetian,  had  him  often 
near  his  P|^n  at  the  ooiut>  and  at  all  times  delighted  to  do  homage  to  his 
genius.  There  is  a  story  that  on  one  occasion  the  monarch  picked  up  a  pencU 
which  Titian  had  dropped  while  painting,  and  restored  it  to  him,  saying  that  ^  so 
great  an  artist  should  oe  served  by  an  emperor."  This  is  too  hke  some  well- 
attested  anecdotes  of  Charles  to  be  rejected  as  altogether  improbable.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  showed  his  estimation  of  the  artist  by  confeVring  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  bv  assigning  him  a  yearly  pension  on  the 
revenues  of  Naples,  of  two  hundred  gold  crowns.  He  may  be  thought  to  have 
done  some  violence  to  his  nature,  moreover,  by  never  paying  him  a  less  sum 
than  eight  hundred  crowns  for  each  of  his  portraits.  There  were  several  of 
himself  at  Ynste,  from  the  hand  of  Titian ;  one  a  full-length,  representing  the 
emperor  in  complete  mail  He  was  painted  many  times  by  the  Venetian 
artist ;  for  it  was  by  his  pencil  that  he  desired  his  Kkeness  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  He  had  his  wish.  8ome  of  these  portraits  are  among  the 
best  productions  of  Italian  art ;  and  the  emperor  hves  immortal  on  the  canvas 
of  Titian,  no  less  than  in  the  pages  of  history. 

There  are  several  pictures  also  of  the  empress  by  the  same  master ;  and 
others  of  Philip  and  the  different  members  of  the  royal  family.  But  the  most 
renoarkable  in  the  collection,  and  one  that  Charles  had  caused  to  be  painted  a 
few  years  before,  that  he  might  take  it  with  him  to  his  retreat,  was  the  cele- 
brated **  Gloria,^'  in  which  he  appears  with  the  empress  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  supported  by  angels,  in  an  attitude  of  solemn  adoration. 
This  superb  picture,  which,  after  the  monarch's  death,  accompanied  his  re- 
mains to  the  EsooriaL  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  placed  over  the 
great  altar  in  the  church  of  Yuste.  That  this  was  the  case  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  size  of  the  painting,  which  made  it  better  suited  to  a  chim^h 
tlian  a  private  a^rtment  In  the  space  above  the  altar,  Charles  conld^  more- 
over, rMdily  see  it  through  the  winoow  of  his  chamber ;  and  from  his  sick-bed 
his  eyes  might  still  rest  on  the  features  of  the  sainted  being  who  had  been  dearest 
to  him  on  earth. 

There  were  other  pictures  by  different  artists,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
'*  Master  Michael."  as  he  is  termed,  respecting  whose  identity  historians  are 
somewhat  puzzled.  The  subjects  of  his  pieces  were  chiefly  of  a  religious 
chanicter.  and  celebrated  di/ierent  passages  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The 
whole  collection  was  one  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  monarch  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  the  world  to  a  life  of  holy  meditation.    While 
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surrounded  by  the  images  of  those  who  were  aseociftted  in  his  meiUQiy  wtth 
the  most  tender  recollections,  his  religions  sensibilities  were  kindled  07  the 
sight  of -those  scenes  which  commemorated  the  sorrows  and  the  solierings  of  his 
Saviour. 

Charles  had  brought  but  a  meagre  arny  of  books  to  adorn  his  shelves  at 
Yuste.  He  was  never  a  great  reader.  His  life  had  been  too  busy  to  allow 
the  leisure  for  it  It  was  his  misfoitune  in  his  youth  not  to  have  aotjuired  • 
fondness  for  books,— that  best  source  of  enjoyment  in  prosperitj^  as  it  is  the 
unfailing  solace  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  The  learned  Adrian  of  Utrecht  was* 
indeed,  his  preceptor.  But  Ohi^vres,  the  politic  Flemish  minister  who  had  the 
direction  of  his  affairs,  considered  letters  as  beloncing  to  gownsmen,  and  that 
a  prince  could  better  bestow  his  time  on  manly  and  chivalrous  ezerciaesw 
Charles's  whole  libraiy  did  not  exceed  thirty-one  volumes.  These  were  mostly 
of  a  religious  character,  as  psalters,  missals,  breviaries,  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Meditations  of  81  Augustinei  Of  the  Oonsolatiooa  of 
Boethius— a  work  once  so  popular— there  were  copies  in  three  different 
languages.  He  had  a  few  scientific  works,  among  them  the  Almagesta  of 
Ptolemy,  which  contained  whatever  was  known,  or  rather  not  knowu,  it  aatao- 
noiny  in  that  day. 

One  might  have  expected  that  history,  at  least,  wonld  have  foond  favour 
with  the  emperor.  But  he  was  too  busy  furnishing  materials  for  history  to 
find  time  fojr  reading  it  He  possessed  a  fragment  of  the  unfinished  manu* 
script  of  Florian  de  Ocampo's  Cr&nica  de  Espana  ;  a  work  in  which  the  author^ 
starting  from  the  Deluge,— as  usual  with  the  Spanish  chronicler  in  that  day, 
—was  interrupted  by  oeath  before  he  had  groped  his  way  through  the  Derk 
Ages.  A  copy  of  Csesar^s  Commentaries  gralcea  the  shelves.  But  it  was  in 
an  Italian  translation,  as  Charles  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin. 
He  took  more  pleasure  in  the  Commentaries  of  his  friend  the  Grand  Commander 
Avili^  which  celebrated  the  wars  in  Qermany  in  which  the  emperor  played  the 
principal  part 

But  the  work  whidi  had  the  greatest  interest  for  the  monarch  was  a  French 
poem,  "^  Le  Chevalier  D4lib&4y^  which  had  neat  success  in  its  day.  It  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  celebrating  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  espe- 
cially that  prince  of  fire-eaters,  Charles  the  Bold.  The  emperw,  pleased  wtih 
the  work,  and  the  more  so,  no  doubt,  that  it  commemoratea  the  achievements 
of  his  own  ancestral  line,  had  formeriy  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  turning 
it  into  Spanish.  He  afterwards  employed  his  chamberlain,  William  Van  Male^ 
to  revise  it  and  correct  the  style  for  him.  Thus  purified,  it  was  handed  over 
to  a  poet  of  the  court,  named  Acufia,  who  forthwith  did  it  into  set  Castiliaji 
verse. 

Van  Male,  the  chamberlain,  who  had  thus  performed  the  same  oflice  for  his 
master  which  Voltaire  used  to  intimate  he  had  rendered  to  Frederic  theOreaL 
by  saying  he  had  washed  out  the  king's  dirty  linen,  was  a  person  who  held 
too  important  a  place  in  the  emperor's  household  to  be  passed  over  in  silencei 
He  was  bom  in  Flanders,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family.  He  early  followed 
the  wars,  and  took  service  under  the  duke  of  Alva.  But  the  profession  of 
arms  was  not  suited  to  his  quiet  and  studious  tastes  ;  and  when  peace  came 
he  Quitted  the  army,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  Church.  The  poor 
gentleman,  however^  had  no  patron  to  push  him  forward  in  the  path  of  pre- 
ferment, and,  satisfied  of  this,  he  gladly  embraced  an  oMisr.  which  ne  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  Charles's  minister,  De  Praedt,  of  tlie  post  of  chamber- 
lain in  the  imperial  household. 

In  his  new  situation  Van  lAaXb  was  necessarily  brought  into  close  relatioDB 
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with  his  master,  to  irhom  fais  various  accomplishments  enabled  hhn  to  render 
other  services  than  those  strictly  demanded  bv  his  office.  When  Charles's 
fingers  were  too  much  crippled  bj  gout  to  hold  the  pen,  the  chamberlain  acted 
as  his  secretary,  and  sometimes  wrote  his  despatches.  If  the  monarch, 
oppressed  with  care  or  tormented  by  bodily  pain,  was  unable  to  compose  him- 
self to  sleep.  Van  Male  beguiled  the  time  by  reading  aloud  to  bim ;  and  manv 
a  weary  hour,  and  often  far  into  the  night,  did  the  chamberlain  stand  by  his 
masters  bedside,  engaged  in  his  unenviable  office.  It  was  in  such  intervals  as 
he  could  snatch,  during  this  occupation,  that  he  wrote  those  letters  to  his 
friend  the  minister  De  rraedt,  which  liave  recently  been  published,  and  which 
throw  manjr  gleams  of  light  on  the  emperor's  personal  character  and  wajr  of 
life.  In  their  constant  intercourse.  Van  Male's  guileless  character,  his  integrity, 
and  liis  amiable  disposition,  won  the  regard  of  his  master,  who  seems  to  nave 
honoured  him  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  any  other  of  his  house- 
hol(^  except  Quixada.  But  for  all  that  and  notwithstanding  the  important 
services  he  received  from  him,  Charles  did  little  for  the  advancement  of  the 
chamberlain's  fortunes.  When  the  latter  announced  that  lie  was  about  to 
marry,  the  emperor  looked  graciously  on  the  plan,  and  favoured  him  with  some 
prudent  counsels  in  regard  to  his  housekeeping.  The  simple-hearted  chamber- 
lain overflowed  with  ^titnde  at  this  mark  of  condescension,  which  he  does 
not  fail  to  communicate  in  his  letters  to  De  Praedt.  But  these  prudent 
counsels  were  all  that  Charles  had  to  give  him.  At  length  the  time  came 
when  the  emperor  could  be  generous  to  van  Male,  and  that  without  any  cost 
to  himself. 

He  determined  to  present  him  with  the  manuscript  containing  the  Castilian 
version  of  Uie  '*  Cktoilier  DdlihMi^  and  to  have  a  large  edition  of  it  struck 
0.T  at  once.  This  was  to  be  done  at  the  chamberiain's  eiq^se,  who  would  be 
abundantly  remunerated  by  the  sale  of  the  poem.  ^  It  ^ill  put  five  hundred 
gold  crowns  into  his  pockety"  exclaimed  a  wicked  wag,  the  historian  Avila. 
"  And  William  is  well  entitleid  to  them,**  said  the  emperor,  '*  for  he  has  sweat 
hard  over  the  work."  But  the  subject  of  the  royal  bounty  took  a  very  different 
view  of  the  matter.  Nothing  seemed  certain  to  him  but  the  cost,~e8pecially 
as  Charles  positively  declined  to  propitiate  the  public  by  making  known  the 
part  which  ne  had  taken  in  the  composition  of  the  work.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  poor  chamberlain  protested.  His  master  would  not  be  balked  in  his 
generous  purpo^  and  m  that  Fame  vear,  1555,  an  edition  of  two  thousand 
copies  of  the  book  appeared  from  the  press  of  Jean  Steeltz.  in  Antwerp^ 
Whether  the  result  justified  the  ominous  presages  of  Van  Male,  we  are  not 
told.  He  was  one  of  the  Flemings  who  foUowed  their  master  to  Yuste.  He 
survived  him  but  two  years ;  and,  as  there  is  no  appearance  that  his  affairs 
were  in  a  veiy  flourishing  condition  at  the  time  of  his  own  death,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  manuscript  of  the  ^^  CahaUero  Determinado'* 
proved  a  gold-mine  to  him.  Charles  nad  brought  with  him  to  Yuste  two 
copies  of  the  epic,  which  he  probably  r^arded  with  more  complacency  than 
that  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  Van  Male.  One  was  in  the  original 
French,  the  other  in  the  Castilian  version,  and  both  were  ornamented  with 
colourea  drawings,  and  richlv  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  clasps  and  comers 
of  silver,  like  many  of  the  other  books  in  the  collection. 

The  imperial  household  consisted  of  about  fifty  persons,— a  number  not 
greater  than  belonged  to  the  family  of  many  a  private  ^ntleman.  But  tl^e 
titles  of  some  of  the  officials  intimated  the  state  maintained  in  the  establish- 
ment. There  were  the  major-domo,  the  almoner,  the  physician,  the  apothecary, 
the  secretaiy,  four  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
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the  like.    There  were  also  cooks,  oonfectioners,  fniiterero,  baken,  brewen, 

Smekeepers,  and  a  number  of  menials  for  the  inferior  on.ces.  Cliarles,  as  we 
ve  seen,  had  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  retain  the  services  of 
some  of  the  more  distinguished  Flemings  in  his  monastic  retreat  Their 
attachment  to  their  master  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  them  renounce 
the  world  and  bury  themselves  in  the  solitudes  of  Yuste.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  a  few  men  of  family  and  education,  who  filled  the  higher  posts, 
the  establishment  was  made  up  of  illiterate  persons,  suited  to  the  humblest 
station.  Even  one  of  the  chamberlains,  as  we  gather  from  the  emperor's  will, 
was  unable  either  to  r«id  or  write. 

The  emperor's  family  was  variously  distributed  Quixada,  Qaztelu,  Moron, 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and  some  others  of  the  principal  attendants,  were 
lodged  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Cuacos,  half  a  league  from  the  monaster)^ 
— a  place,  as  the  secretary  pathetically  complains,  **eveii  worse  than  Yuste." 
Much  the  greater  number  found  accommodations  in  a  part  of  the  new  cknsters, 
to  which  the  avenues  from  the  rest  of  the  monaste^  were  carefully  dosed, 
while  easy  communications  were  opened  with  ^  the  palace."  Thus  the  em- 
peror's establishment,  in  the  words  of  Mignet,  was  complete  in  itself,  supplying 
him  not  only  with  all  that  was  reciidrecTin  the  way  of  personal  service,  but 
with  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  use, — ^from  the  bread  for  his  table  to  the 
various  medicines  for  his  maladies ;  from  the  wine  and  beer  of  his  cellar  to  the 
wax-lights  for  his  oratory. 

The  salaries  of  the  attendants  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  their  ser- 
vices. Quixada,  as  head  of  the  establishment,  was  to  receive  the  same 
yearly  stipend  with  that  assigned  to  the  marquis  of  Denia,  who  had  hekl  the 
post  of  chamberlain  in  Queen  Joanna's  hou»^old.  The  amount  is  not  stated. 
Uaztelu,  the  secretary,  and  Mathys,  the  physician,  received  each  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  florins  a  year.  Moron  iM  four  hundred  florins,  as  master  of  the 
wardrobe ;  Torriano,  the  mechanician,  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  "Van  Male, 
and  the  other  chamberlains  of  the  first  class,  three  hundred  eadi.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  wa^es  somewhat  exceeded  ten  thousand  florins.^ 

Charles  had  estimated  his  probable  expenses  at  about  sixteen  thousand  gold 
ducats  a  year.  He  found,  however,  that  he  should  require  t^'entjr  thou&and ; 
and  he  ordered  the  secretary  Vazquez  to  remit  to  him  that  amount,  in  quarterly 
payments  of  five  thousand  eacL  Gaztelu  urged  the  importance  of  punctuality 
m  the  remittances ;  for  **the  emperor,"  he  said,  ^  is  the  man  of  all  others  who 
requires  to  be  served  with  mmctuality ;  and  the  least  want  of  it  causes  him 
the  neatest  annoyance."  One  might  have  thought  that  the  lord  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  would  have  long  been  familiar  with  sudi  sources  of  annoyance. 

The  abdicated  monarch  bad  reserved  for  himself  the  proceeds  of  certain 
taxes  called  los  $eU  y  onze  al  miliary  and  a  right  in  the  mmes  of  Guadalcanal. 
These,  which  were  of  silver,  and  situated  in  the  south,  not  far  from  Cordova, 
were  of  daily  increasing  value ;  though  it  was  not  till  some  years  later,  when 
leased  to  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg,  that  their  productiveness  was  fully  estab- 
lished. Besides  these  sources  of  revenue,  Charles  had  laid  aside  for  himself 
thirty  thousand  gold  ducats,  which  he  deposited  in  the  fortress  of  Simancaa. 
His  daughter  Joanna,  more  than  once,  wLen  hard  pushed  for  money  for  the 

*  The  Flemish  florin,  according  to  lllgnet  Flemish  florin  would  be   equAl  to  neaiij 

(Charles-Quint,  p.  227),  contained  an  amount  twenty-one  franca  of  the  present  cuireocj. 

of  silver  equivalent  to  that  of  six   franca  There  are  so  many  embarrararaents,  however, 

hinety-eeven  centimes  of  the  present  day,  in  the  way  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 

But  silver  haa  greaily  depredated  since  the  the  relative  value  of  money  in  4f fl^rent  aget^ 

Sixteenth   century.      Taking  three   as    the  that  any  conclusion  to  which  we  may  azrivt 

molttpla  Indiaatlng  tbt  depreciaiion,    tbt  muat  be  icctlvad  with  "'" 
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pnblic  serrice.  tried  to  persuade  him  to  allow  her  to  borrow  from  this  board  on 
the  faith  of  the  national  credit.  But  her  father,  who  knew  irom  experience 
that  government  paper  was  bjr  no  means  as  good  as  gold,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  application,  and  kept  his  treasure  untouched  to  tne  aay  of  his  death. 

Charles's  waj  of  life  at  Tuste  was  of  that  regular  kind  to  have  been  expected 
in  one  who  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  convent  He  rose  early,  and  imme- 
diately breakfasted.  His  stomach  abhorred  a  vacuum,  even  for  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  When  the  door  was  thrown  open,  his  confessor,  Father  Juan 
de  Regia,  app^red.  The  history  of  this  man  aAoras  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  wise  policy  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  opens  a  career  to  talent  and 
desert  wherever  found,  instead  of  making  rank  the  only  path  to  preferment. 
Begla  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Aragonese  peasant  While  a  lad,  he  went  to 
Haragossa,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  on  charity,  especially  on  the  alms 
doled  out  at  the  convent  gate  of  St  Engracia.  He  performed  also  ^ome  menial 
offices ;  and  the  mone3r  he  thus  picked  up  he  spent  on  books.  The  brethren 
of  the  convent  aided  mm  by  their  spiritual  teachings,  and  by  their  racommen- 
dation  of  him  to  a  wealthy  patron,  who  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  sons  in  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  Regla  seems  to  have  fully  shared  in  all  the  advan- 
tages for  education  afforded  by  this  seat  of  sdeuce.  He  profited  by  them  to 
the  utmost,  made  himself  well  aoouainted  with  the  ancient  tongues,  esneciaily 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  went  still  deeper  into  the  canon  law,  as  he  baa  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  Chnrcn.  At  the  age  of  thirty- six  he  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  making  his  profession  in  the  old,  familiar  convent  of 
St  Engracia.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  con- 
f  ormedTto  the  discipline  of  the  society.  Though  a  subtle  and  dexterous  casuist^ 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  great  success  as  a  preacher.  But  he  was  the  most 
popular  confessor  in  Haragossa.  His  learning  and  exem])lary  way  of  life, 
recommended  by  plausible  manners,  graduaUv  acquired  for  him  such  considera- 
tion with  the  brotherhood  that  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prior  in  the  very 
convent  at  whose  gate  he  had  onee  received  charity. 

The  first  term  of  his  office  had  just  expired,  and  he  was  about  to  be  re- 
elected for  another,  when  he  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  emperor  as  his 
confessor  at  Yuste.  However  gratifying  the  appointment  may  have  been  to 
his  feelings,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to  remain  in  the  independent  position 
which  he  neld  as  head  of  the  Jeronymite  monastery.  At  least,  he  showed  no 
alacrity  in  complying  with  the  summons.  When  at  length  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  emperor,  the  latter,  who  had  been  impatient  of  his  delay, 
inquired  the  cause  of  it;  to  which  the  Jeronvmite,  with  a  downcast  look, 
replied,  ^*  It  was  because  he  did  not  think  hims^f  worthy,  or  indeed  qualified, 
to  take  charee  of  his  majesty's  conscience."  Charles,  who  perhaps  did  not 
give  the  monk  credit  for  as  much  humilitr  as  he  professed,  told  him  to  ti^e 
courage ;  **for,''  said  he,  ^  I  have  had  five  learned  divines,  who  have  been  busr 
with  my  conscience  for  this  year  past  in  Flanders ;  and  aU  with  which  you  wiU 
have  to  concern  yourself  will  be  my  life  in  Yuste." 

The  meek  and  austere  deportment  of  the  confessor  soon  established  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  monarch,  who,  in  one  instance,  showed  him  a  singular 
proof  of  consideration.  He  not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  Regla  to  be 
seated  in  his  presence,— an  act  of  condescension  which  greatly  scandSized  the 
loyal  Quixada,  who  rc^rded  it  in  the  light  of  an  indignity  that  a  poor  fiiar 
should  thus  be  placed  on  a  level  with  his  august  sovereign.  Regla  himself  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  for  much  the  same  etiquette  was  observed 
towards  Charles  in  his  retirement  as  when  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  monk 
saw  the  odium  to  which  his  master's  favour  would  expose  him ;  and  on  his 
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kneei  he  betonght  the  emperor  to  aUow  him  to  stftod  in  his  proBeoce.  ^  Whea 
any  one  enters  the  room,  it  makes  me  fed,"  said  the  poor  man,  '*  like  a  crimiDa} 
on  the  scaffold,  dressed  in  his  san-benito.  **  Be  in  no  pain  about  that,''  said 
Charles  to  him :  **  you  are  my  father-oonfessor.  I  am  glad  that  people  should 
find  you  sitting  when  they  come  into  the  room  ;  and  it  does  not  msplease  nie,^ 
he  coolly  added,  *'  that  you  should  change  countenance  sometimes  at  being 
found  so." 

Notwithstanding  this  show  of  deference  to  his  confessor,  or  to  the  ctoth, 
Refl^la  soon  found  that  humility  was  not  a  cardinal  virtue  of  his  royal  penitent, 
and  that,  if  he  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  he  still  retained  a  full  measure  of  the 
imi^erious  temper  with  which  he  had  swared  it  On  one  occasion,  the  monk 
having  gone  on  his  own  afiairs  to  the  neignbonring  town  of  Pkusentia,  Charles, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  it,  sent  a  couri^  to  order  him  back.  ^  1  would  have 
you  know,  brother  Juan.^  said  the  emperor  to  him  on  his  return,  **  that  it  is 
my  pleasure  you  go  not  hence  without  my  express  permission.  You  are  not 
to  quit  me  for  a  single  moment"  Regla  received  the  rebuke  with  patienoe» 
and  from  that  hour  never  left  the  monastery  so  long  as  his  master  lived. 

After  the  confessor  had  assisted  Charles  in  his  morning  devotion,  the  latter 
amused  himself  with  some  occupation,— often  of  a  mechanical  kind,  for  which  he 
had  a  taste.  His  companion  at  these  times  was  Tonriano,  the  mechanidaii  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  household.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cremona,  in  Italy,  a  man  of  singular  ingenuity,  who  afterwards  gained  him- 
self  a  name  as  an  engineer  by  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  hydraulie 
works  of  Toleda  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  timepieces^ 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  made  thosft  elaborate  clocks  which  adorned  the  apart* 
ments  at  Yuste.  He  was  engaj^,  at  this  time^  on  an  astronomical  timepiece 
of  a  most  complicated  construction,  which  requured  more  than  three  years  for 
its  completion.  Charles  is  said  to  have  obeerved  the  progress  of  this  curious 
piece  01  mechanism  with  great  interest  He  had  brought  with  him  to  Yuste 
a  number  of  watches  made  by  the  same  hand.  Pocket-watches  were  a  great 
rarity  at  that  period,  for  their  invention  was  of  recent  date,  going  back  no 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Charles  had  a  passion  lor  timq)iece8,  thongh  one  might  have  thought  that 
he  would  have  cared  little  for  the  i>reGise  measurement  of  the  hours  as  ther 
glided  away  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  monastery.  The  difficulty  which 
he  found  in  adiustin^  his  clocks  and  watches  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the 
monarch  a  pi.ilosophical  reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  his  having  attempted 
to  bring  men  to  anything  like  imiformity  of  belief  in  matters  of  faith,  when 
he  could  not  make  any  two  of  his  timepieces  agree  with  eadi  other.  But  that 
he  never  reached  the  degree  of  philosophy  required  for  such  a  reflection,  is 
abundantly  shown  by  more  than  one  sentiment  that  fell  from  his  pen,  as  well 
as  his  lips,  during  his  residence  at  Yuste. 

Charles  had  a  turn  for  the  mathematical  sdenees ;  and  his  inventory 
contains  a  number  of  geometrical  and  other  instruments  which  he  had  brouglit 
with  him  to  his  retreat  In  the  catalogue  we  find,  moreover,  mention  made 
of  no  less  than  thirty-six  pairs  of  spectwsles.  He  had  a  decided  taste,  and.  as 
it  would  seem,  talent,  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  when  in  (Jermanv  had 
invented  a  carriage  for  his  own  accommodation,  in  which  he  used  to  take  his 
airiuj^  in  the  country.  He  would  often  amuse  himself  with  Tonriano  in 
making  little  puppets,— soldiers  performing  their  exercises,  girls  dancing  with 
their  tambouring  and,  if  the  account  be  true,  wooden  bir£  thatrcouldfly  in 
and  out  at  the  window  !— all  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  mmiks,  savoured 
of  necromancy.    But  what  satisfied  them  bsyond  a  doubt  that  Tonriano  was 
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an  adept  in  the  black  art  was  his  invention  of  a  hand-mill  small  enongh  to  be 
tucked  away  in  the  sleeve  of  a  friar,  but  of  sufficient  power  to  grind  enough 
meal  in  a  day  to  feed  a  man  a  week.  It  maj  hare  been  some  such  piece  of 
witchcraft  that  furnished  an  argument  for  his  prosecution  afterwards  by  the 
Holy  Officei 

At  ten  o'ckwk  some  of  the  emperor's  ayudoi  de  cdmara  or  of  his  barberos 
—gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  the  first  and  second  class— came  to  assist  him 
at  his  toilette.  At  noon  he  heard  mass.  When  well  enough,  he  always 
attended  the  service  in  person,  occupying  his  place  in  the  choir.  At  other 
times  he  would  sit  at  his  chamber- window,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  opened  on 
the  chancel^  where  the  dear,  sonorous  tones  of  his  voice  might  be  heard 
mingling  with  those  of  the  choristers  below.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for 
music,  and  understood  the  principles  of  the  art  When  on  the  throne,  the 
music  of  his  chapel  was  unsurpassed  bjr  that  of  any  church  in  Christendom. 
On  his  coming  to  Yuste.  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  to  select  for  him 
the  best  voices  from  the  different  convents  of  the  order.  No  person  was 
admitted  into  the  elioir  except  those  who  regularly  belonged  to  it  On  one 
occasion  a  professional  singer  from  Plasencia  having  joined  in  the  diant,  the 
unaccustomed  tones  soon  drew  the  emperor's  attention ;  and  the  intruder  was 
compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  Charles  had  a  quick  ear ;  and  sometimes, 
when  a  false  note  jarrea  on  it,  he  would  break  into  a  pf»sion,  and  salute  the 
offender  with  one  of  those  scurrilous  epithets  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  wars,  and  which  were  much  better  suited  to  a  militaiy  life  than  to  a 
monastic. 

Immediately  after  mass  he  dined,-~an  important  meal,  which  occupied 
much  time  with  him  alwa^fs.  at  the  convent  as  well  as  at  the  court  At  Yuste 
lie  still  retained  the  unsocial  privilege  cUimed  by  royalty  of  eating  alone.  He 
beguiled  the  time,  however,  by  oonverBin(;  with  some  one  of  his  hoiisehold  who 
was  present  during  the  rmst  Sometimes  it  was  Mathys,  the  physician,  a 
-man  of  sdence,  but  who  unfortunately  did  not  possess  the  authority  exercised 
by  Sancho  Panza's  island-doctor,  to  order  off  the  tmwholesonie  dishes  from  the 
•  table.  Sometimes  it  was  the  learned  chamberlain,  Van  Male,  who  was  present 
Frequently  both  remained  $  and  the  emperor  conversed  with  them  on  different 
topics,  usually  those  relating  to  science, — ^to  anything  but  politics.  The  subject 
often  turned  on  natural  history,  of  which  Charles  was  fond,  when  Pliny  would, 
of  course,  be  dted  as  sovereign  authority ;  and,  if  a  passage  chanced  to  puzzle 
the  disputants,  the  confessor— a  good  scholar,  as  we  have  seen-— would  some- 
times be  sent  for  to  settle  the  dispute. 

After  dinner,  the  monk  read  to  his  master  some  portion  of  St  Bernard  or 
8t  Jerome,  pausing  frequentljr  while  his  auditor  made  a  running  commentary 
on  the  text ;  so  th&  the  exercise,  as  the  narrator  adds,  partook  rather  of  the 
nature  of  **  a  sweet  and  heavenly  communion."  At  other  times  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  lighter  and  more  familiar  topics.  Then  eame  a  short  $ie$ta: 
after  which  the  emperor  repaired  to  the  church,  where  three  days  in  the  week 
he  listened  to  a  discourse  from  one  of  his  ehaplaina  There  were  three  of  these, 
men  selected  for  their  piety  and  learning  from  the  different  honses  of  the 
order.  Among  the  numoer  Fray  Frandsco  de  Yillalva  was  especially  endowed 
with  a  rare  and  touching  eloquence,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 

Ereachers  of  the  day ;  and,  as  his  discourses  found  great  favour  with  Charles, 
e  was  selected  to  deliver  the  sermon  much  oftener  than  either  of  his  brethren. 
Occasionally  assistance  was  not  refused  from  other  quarters;  and  if  any 
member  oi  the  order  belonging  to  some  other  convent,  who  had  a  gift  for 
preadiinf,  hiHipened  to  visit  Yuste,  he  was  invited  to  mount  the  pulpit  and 
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display  his  elcxjuence  before  the  emperor.  WheneTer  there  was  preach  in& 
Charles  made  it  a  point  to  be  present  If  prevented  by  illness,  or  by  the 
necessity  of  preparing  despatches  for  Brussels  or  Valladolid,  he  expected  to 
hear  from  his  confessor,  on  the  same  evening,  a  full  report  of  the  discourse. 

On  the  other  afternoons  of  the  week  he  listened  to  some  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  from  Fray  Bernardo  de  Spinas,  a  learned  divine,  who  had  received 
his  a^ree  of  doctor  from  the  University  of  Paris.  The  part  most  frequently 
selected  for  this  exercise  was  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  the  emperor 
preferred,  says  a  monkish  historian,  as  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  the  other  epistles  and  comprehending  within  itself  all  the  sound  doctrines 
and  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  remamder  of  the  day  he  was  occupied  with 
such  affairs  as  claimed  his  attention.  After  vespers,  and  before  retiring  to 
rest,  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  supper,  in  which  fish,  dressed  in  some  rich 
and  unwholesome  way,  was  pretty  sure  to  make  part  of  the  repast 

A  religious  sentiment,  which  unhappily  was  deeply  tinctured  with  bigotry, 
lay  at  the  basis  of  Charles's  character,  as  was  shown  in  the  busiest  parts  oi 
his  life,  no  less  than  in  his  retirement  He  had  ever  paid  due  attention  to 
the  soleumities  of  the  Church,  and  was  anxious  to  show  his  respect  for  its 
ministers.  On  one  occasion,  when  attending  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of 
the  University  of  Alcal4^  he  declined  to  take  the  throne  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  t^k  his  seat  with  the  canons,  saying  that  *'  he  could  find 
no  better  place  than  among  such  reverend  and  learned  divines.**  After  the 
death  of  the  empress,  he  heard  a  private  mass  for  her  every  day  as  soon  as  he 
had  risen ;  and  when  he  had  despatched  the  business  of  the  audience-chamber 
he  repaired  to  the  chapel  and  heard  mass  there  in  public.  At  Yuste  he  caused 
four  masses  to  be  performed  every  dav ;  two  for  the  souls  of  his  parents, 
another  for  his  wife,  and  a  fourth  for  himself,  at  which  last  he  was  always 
present  He  seemed  desirous,  on  all  occasions,  to  manifest  the  earnestness  of 
his  devotion.  When  one  of  the  brethren^  soon  after  his  arrival,  abashed  by 
the  emperor's  presence,  hesitated  to  sprinkle  him  with  the  holv  water,  he  took 
the  hyssop  from  the  monk  and  scattered  the  drops  liberally  over  himself, 
saying,  '*  This  is  the  way,  father,  you  must  do  in  future,  and  without  any 
fear.''  On  Good  Friday,  when  the  convent  was  assembled  to  adore  the  Cross, 
Charles  appeared  with  his  household,  who  applied  the  scourge  briskly  to  them- 
selves, as  they  followed  their  master.  He  allowed  the  monks  to  take  pre- 
oedence ;  and,  though  so  feeble  at  the  time  as  to  require  the  support  of^  his 
attendants,  he  insisted  on  going  through  all  the  ceremonies  practised  by  the 
brethren,  prostrating  himself  thrice  on  the  ground,  before  saluting  the  cross 
with  his  lips. 

Charles  was  punctual— as  far  as  his  health  permitted  him>-in  observing  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church.  His  infirmities  excused  him,  to  some  extent^ 
from  the  former.  In  1554  he  had  obtained  a  bull  from  Julius  the  Third, 
granting  him  a  dispensation  for  breaking  his  fast  even  on  the  mornings  when 
Ee  was  to  take  the  sacrament  In  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  **  he  was  dis- 
charged from  any  scruples  of  conscience  that  he  might  experience  for  having 
done  this  at  any  time  before,  with  a  complete  dispensation  for  the  future  ;^ 
and  this  was  granted  him,  it  was  said, "  not  only  on  account  of  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health,  but  of  the  pious  zeal  with  which  he  had  ever  stood  forth  as  the 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

But  though  Charles  was  excused  by  his  infirmities  from  keeping  the  fasts  of 
the  church,  he  was  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  them  by  his 
people.  He  was  no  less  so  in  requiring  their  attention  to  other  religious 
ordinances.    On  Ash  Wednesday,  when  all  his  household  were  expected  to 
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partake  of  the  sacrament,  he  might  be  men  standing  on  the  npper  steps  of  the 
altar,  taking  note  that  no  one  of  the  number  was  absent  He  set  an  edifying 
example  in  liis  own  person.  Every  Friday  in  Lent  he  took  his  place  in  the 
choir ;  and  after  the  ceremonies  were  finished,  and  the  monks  had  extinguished 
their  tapers,  the  eihperor  followed  their  example,  and  applied  the  lain  with 
snoh  good  will  to  his  back  and  shoulders  that  it  was  stained  with  his  blood. 
The  scourges  which  he  used  were  preserved  in  a  coffer,  among  other  relics 
and  precious  memorials  of  his  fathers  piety,  by  Philip  the  Secona,  and  by  that 
monarch  bequeathed  to  his  imbecile  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Third. 

While  Charles  was  thus  mindful  of  the  lugubrious  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
he  did  not  allow  its  festivals  to  pass  unheeded.  The  most  interesting  of  these, 
from  its  connection  with  his  personal  history,  was  the  fUe  of  St  Matthias. 
The  twenty-fourth  of  February^  the  day  of  this  apostle,  was  as  important  an 
epoch  in  CWles's  life  as  the  third  of  September  was  in  that  of  Oliver  Orom- 
well  It  was  the  day  on  which  the  emperor  was  bom ;  that  on  which  he  won 
the  ((reat  victory  of  Pavia  over  his  rival,  Frands  the  First :  that  on  which  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope  at  Bologna ;  ana,  finally,  it  was  the 
birthday  of  his  natural  son,  the  famous  John  of  Austria.  So  fruitful  an 
anniver:>ary  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  by  the  monarch,  who  ever 
held  his  patron,  St  Matthias,  in  the  greatest  honour.  The  pope  had  granted 
an  indulgence  to  all  who  should  be  in  the  same  place  witji  the  emperor  on  that 
day,  or  even  where  his  remain*;  were,  after  deatn. 

Charles  continued  to  observe  the  fitt  of  St  Matthias  at  Yuste  with  the 
same  solemnity,  if  not  with  the  f«me  nomp,  as  when  upon  the  throne.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  appeared  in  the  chapel  richly  attired,  with  the  superb 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  hanging  from  his  necL  He  was  attended  by  his 
househokl,  all  dressed  in  their  gala  suits  for  the  occasion.  After  high  mass 
had  been  performed.  Charles  approached  the  altar,  and,  kneeling  down, 
returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  tor  the  countless  blessings  that  had  been 
heaped  on  his  head.  He  then  laid  his  gift  reverently  on  the  altar,  consisting 
of  as  many  gold  pieces  as  he  had  numbered  years  of  bis  life.  After  this  came 
a  sermon  from  Father  Villalva.  But  the  church  was  unable  to  contain  half 
of  those  who  had  come  to  celebrate  the  jubilee.  They  had  gathered  from  forty 
leagues  round,  to  profit  by  the  indulgence,  and  to  see  the  great  emperor  who 
had  exchanged  the  pomps  of  the  world  for  a  life  of  penitence  and  prayer  in  the 
solitudes  of  Estremadura.  An  altar  was  raised  in  the  open  fields,  not  far  from 
the  garden  gate,  where  mass  was  performed ;  and  wnile  the  discourse  was 
going  on  in  the  neighbouring  church,  another  was  delivered  from  a  pulpit 
under  the  shadows  of  the  famous  walnut-tree  of  Yuste.  which  still  throws  its 
gigantic  arms  over  the  spot  where  the  multitudes  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  St  Matthias. 

Another  anniversary,  which  derives  its  interest  from  its  connection  with  the 
emperor's  cloister  life,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  the  third  of  February, 
St  Bias's  day,  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Yuste.  A  singular  circumstance  gave 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  celebration  of  it  When  Charles  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  year  of  his  residence,  the  master  of  the  novices  told  Moron,  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  that  he  must  learn  from  the  emperor  whether  ne  was  con- 
tented with  his  way  of  life  and  was  willing  to  make  his  profession ;  for,  after 
the  year  had  passed,  he  would  not  be  allowed,  by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to 
leave  the  convent  The  Jeronymite,  as  the  chronicler  tells  us,  hardly  expected 
that  this  would  be  reported  to  the  emperor.  But  the  latter,  wlien  it  was 
repeated  by  Moron,  took  it  in  gpod  part,  and,  though  labouring  at  that  time 
under  an  attack  of  the  gout,  determined  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  thing* 
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He  announoed,  accordingly,  that  he  was  well  content  with  the  convent)  and, 
if  the  brethren  were  contented  with  him,  they  might  consider  him  as  having 
professed  from  that  hour. 

He  then  inquired  what  ceremonies  were  necessary  on  the  occasion.  He  was 
told  the  first  step  was  to  examine  into  the  lineage  of  the  candidate,  and  see  if 
he  were  of  the  ^*  olue  blood,"— «an(/rtf  0211/,— that  is,  without  taint  of  Moorish 
or  Jewish  ancestry.  The  pedigree  of  his  majesty  made  such  an  inquiiy  in  his 
case  superfluous.  But  the  act  of  profession  required  to  be  ceiebrat^  with  cer- 
tain solemnities  that  could  not  so  well  be  dispensed  with.  Gharlee  gave  orders 
-"  -MtJidi 


that  thev  should  be  punctually  observed.  Acoordinglv,  on  St  Blas^  day,  mass 
was  celebrated  in  the  chapel,  a  procession  was  formed  of  all  the  brethren,  Te 
Deum  was  chanted,  and  a  sermon  was  pronounced  by  the  emperor's  favourite 
preacher,  who  told  nis  hearers  **  how  much  more  ^lonoos  it  was  to  become  the 
servant  of  Christ,  poor  and  lowly  as  such  a  condition  might  be,  than  to  be  the 
lord  of  the  whole  world."  The  religious  services  were  concluded  bv  a  scene  of 
a  more  festive  character,  as  was  usual  when  a  new  member  was  admitted  into 
the  fratemitv.  A  table  was  spread  in  the  refectory,  sumptuously  provided  at 
the  emperors  expense,  and  ^mished  with  same  and  other  dainties,  which 
had  been  sent  for  the  occasion  from  the  nei^hoburinfl;  villagea.  The  Flemings 
from  Ouacos,  with  their  wives,  dressed  in  tneir  holiday  apparel,  came  to  par- 
take of  the  good  cheer  with  the  Jeronymite  brethren ;  and  when  the  banquet 
was  ended,  the  latter^  who  had  been*  long  pent  up  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery,  were  permitted  to  go  forth  ana  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
rambling  among  the  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

The  accession  of  the  imperial  neophyte  to  their  body  was  a  proud  day  for 
the  community  of  Yuste.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  tne  sincerity  of 
the  emperor^s  profession.  At  least,  they  intimated  as  much  by  opening  a  new 
register,  bearing  the  names  of  the  professed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
name  ot  diaries^  written  with  his  own  hand.  **  Whether  it  was  by  wav  of  jest, 
or  spiritual  pastime,  or  however  one  may  call  it,  so  it  was,"  says  the  cnronider 
of  the  order.  Beneath  the  royal  autograph  was  inscribed  the  following  sen- 
tence: ''Dedicated  to  the  eternal  memory  of  this  illustrious  and  pmasant 
monarch,  in  order  that  the  future  members  of  this  house  may  glorify  them- 
selves on  seeing  their  own  names  inscribed  beneath  the  name  of  this  great 
Erince."  The  volume,  thus  royally  illustrated,  was  cherished  with  pious  cKte 
y  the  community  till  the  banning  of  the  pre.sent  century,  when  in  1809  Uie 
monastery  of  Yuste  was  sacked  by  the  French,  and  the  archives,  like  every- 
thing else  within  its  walls,  were  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Charles  was  sufiiciently  affable  in  his  deportment  towards  the  Jeronvmites. 
He  knew  them  all  by  name,  and  occasionally  conversed  with  them.  Indeed,  he 
showed  them  a  degree  of  kindness,  and  even  consideration,  that  was  incompre- 
hensible to  his  household,  especially  the  Flemings,  whose  feelings  seem  to  l»ve 
been  anvthing  but  those  of  deference  for  the  friars.  On  one  occasion  he 
beitowed  a  gratuity  on  the  monks,  which  led  to  a  remonstnuice  from  the 
board  of  visitors  on  their  annual  inspection  of  the  convent.  "•  The  order,''  tliey 
said,  **  supplied  the  brethren  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  His  majesty^s  bounty  would  only  serve  to  make  them  listless 
and  lazy,  fond  of  gormandizing  and  sleeping ;  and  Qod  grant  that  the  mis- 
chief might  extend  no  farther ! "  Charles  admitted  the  reasonableness  of 
the  objections,  and  promised  to  refrain  from  such  indiscreet  generosity  for  the 
future. 

Once  dturing  his  residence  at  Yuste  he  condescended  to  dine  with  the 
brothrea  in  t&  refiectoiy.  He  sat  at  a  separate  tableland  Van  Male  acted  9a 
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his  carver.  Bat  Charles'B  dainty  appetite  had  been  too  long  aooastoroed  to  the 
savoury  messes  of  h»'  own  kitchen  to  relish  the  simple  fiire  of  the  convent  He 
had  niade  bat  slender  promss  in  the  r^iast,  when  he  suddenly  rose  and 
withdrew.  Not  to  mortify  his  hosts,  however,  he  told  them,  as  he  left,  to  set 
aside  the  untasted  dishes  for  him,  adding  that  ^  he  should  not  yet  hold  them 
quits."  But,  for  all  this,  he  never  dined  with  them  again ;  still  less  did  he 
ever  return  the  compliment,  by  asking  any  of  them  to  dine  with  him.  The 
Jeronymites  were  not  long  in  finding  that,  notwithstanding  his  late  act  of 
profession^  brother  Charles  was  not  a  whit  more  of  a  monk  than  when  he  first 
took  up  his  residence  at  Yuste  Their  prior  having  died,  they  besought  the 
emperor  to  obtain  from  the  general  of  the  society  permission  for  them  to  elect 
a  new  prior.  But  Charles  testily  answered  that  '^he  would  not  be  pestered 
with  their  affoirs,  or  with  those  of  their  order  either." 

During  the  fint  months  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year,  of  the 
emperors  cloister  life,  his  health  visibly  improved,«-the  consequence,  it  may 
be,  of  change  of  climate  and  occupations.  At  least,  such  is  the  view  taken  of 
it  bv  the  Jeronymite  historian,  who  tells  us  that  the  '*  equable  temperature 
of  Yuste,  where  the  monarch's  senses  were  regaled  with  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  groves  and  gardens,  and,  above  all,  the  holv  calm  of  his  present  occu- 
pations, far  from  the  feverish  turmoil  of  the  worlo,  diffused  a  sweet  serenity 
over  his  soul  and  gave  new  vi^ur  to  his  constitution."  From  whatever  cause 
the  favourable  change  in  his  health  and  spirits  proceedecL  it  was  the  subject 
of  freauent  remark  among  the  members  of  ms  family.  *^  Tne  emperor,"  wntes 
Gaztelu  to  the  secretary  Vazquez,  "  is  so  well,  ana  in  such  good  condition, 
that  you  wonld  hardly  know  him."  This  was  in  June.  In  the  following 
August,  Quixada,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  functionary,  notices  the  "  excellent 
health  of  his  master,  who  eats  and  sleeps  well,  audi,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  twinge  of  gout  in  the  fmgers  and  shoulder,  has  nothing  to  complain 
of.  He  enjoys  his  present  quiet  life,  has  no  desire  to  exchange  it  for  any 
other,  and,  in  short,  is  the  most  contented  man  in  the  world." 

Unfortunately,  the  contentment  of  the  monarch  was  not  shared  by  Ms  house- 
hold. The  major-domo,  in  particular,  gave  vent  to  his  ill  humour' in  more 
than  one  petulant  letter  to  Vazquez,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  himself  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart.  "  If  his  majesty,"  he  writes.  "  wanted  solitude,  by  my 
faith  he  has  got  it  .  .  .  This  is  the  most  wretched  and  lonely  life  I  ever 
passed ;  fit  only  for  those  who  desire  to  give  up  the  world  and  turn  friars,  of 
which  number  I  am  not  one.  But,  GM  willing,  I  will  make  some  change 
before  long." 

Shortly  after,  he  obtained  a  furiongh  from  the  emperor,  with  leave  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  family  at  Villagarcia.  Overjoyed,  he  wrote  at  once  to  Vazquez, 
"  I  shall  not  return  in  a  hurry,  I  assure  you,  to  eat  truffles  and  asparagus  in 
Bstremadnra  ! "  Bat  it  was  not  QnixadA's  destiny  to  live  separate  from  his 
master.  The  latter,  during  the  major-domo's  absence,  employed  one  of  the 
monks  as  his  commi<;sary,  to  cater  for  the  palace.  But  the  good  father  knew 
but  little  of  the  affairs  of  this  worid,  and  proved  so  incompetent  to  his  office 
that  Charles  caused  a  despatch  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  his  old  servant,  de- 
siring his  instant  return.  "  I  believe  that  his  majesty,"  wrote  Oaztelu,  with 
peat  satisfaction,  "  is  now  convinced  that  the  monks  are  not  fit  to  be  employed 
m  anything  whatever."  Quixada  was  requested  to  bring  his  family  along 
with  him  and  take  up  his  residence  permanently  at  Cuacos. 

The  idea  of  thus  removing  all  his  family  to  Ynste,  as  to  a  pennanent  abode, 
was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  major-domo.  It  wa«»  a  j«evcre  trial  to  his  loyalty  ;  but 
in  the  end  hu  attachment  to  his  master  prevailed,  and  he  made  hia  propane 
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tioDS  for  obeyinff  him,  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  very  bad  mce. 
On  his  return,  he  poured  forth  his  complaints  into  the  ear  of  his  friend 
Vazquez.  ^  I  should  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  my  own 
quarters,  were  it  not  that  I  am  transferred  to  a  spot  where  there  is  nothing 
to  eat,  no  house  fit  to  live  in.  and  where  my  days  are  spent  in  running  to  ana 
from  the  monastery ;  and  this  in  all  weathers,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  rain  and 
snow ;  it  is  all  one.  I  feel  chiefly^  however,"  he  adds,  **  for  my  wife,— to  be 
thus  brought  from  her  pleasant  residence  at  Villagarcia  to  this  dreary  solitude, 
where  there  are  no  amusements  or  enjoyments  of  anj  kind.  But  his  majesty,^ 
he  concludes,  *'  will  be  served  by  it ;  so  I  must  acquiesce,  though  much  against 
my  will,  I  assure  you  ;  and  especially  when  I  consider  that  my  past  services 
have  not  been  so  well  requited  that  I  should  feel  under  any  obligation  to 
render  new  ones.''  This  amiable  epistle  is  dated  *Hhe  thirtieth  ofAugusti 
from  Yuste,— woe  betide  him  who  built  it  1 "  Gaztelu  chimes  in  with  the 
same  tune,  though  in  a  more  subdued  key.  ^  Many  of  the  Flemings,"  he 
writes,  **  complain,  I  am  told,  of  their  way  of  life,  and  none  are  contented. 
The  worst  is,  there  is  good  reason  for  this.  But  breathe  it  to  no  one,"  adds 
the  cautious  secretary.  **Hi8  majesty,"  he  continues,  **is  in  excellent  con- 
dition, growing  fresher  and  fatter  every  day.  There  is  not  one  of  the  house- 
hold to  compare  with  him  in  health.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  indeed,  we  are  all 
on  the  sick-list." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  household  were  careful  not  to  betray  their 
discontent  to  their  master.  If  thev  did,  he  gave  little  heed  to  it.  He  had 
not  that  light  and  fickle  temper  which  would  readil/  render  him  disgu.sted 
with  his  own  plans.  He  had  reached  at  last  the  quiet  haven  he  had  so  long 
sighed  for ;  and  now  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sovereignty, 
which  of  late  years  had  bowed  him  to  the  earth,  his  weary  spirit  welcomed 
the  repose  which  it  found  in  the  shades  of  Yuste.  Not  that  he  had  lost  his 
interest  in  public  afiairs.  Far  from  this^  as  we  shall  soon  see,  his  advice  in 
respect  to  tnem^the  precious  fruit  of  his  large  experience— was  as  freely 
given  as  it  was  asked.  But  it  was  only  as  an  advisen  not  as  an  actor,  that  he 
now  app^red ;  and  it  was  a  great  thin£[  to  be  discharged  from  the  wearing 
responsibility  which  had  robbM  him  of  his  rest  by  nigh^  and  turned  his  hairs 
gray  before  the  prime  of  manhood. 

It  is  not  stranoe  that  both  health  and  spirits  should  have  improved  under 
the  influence  of  ni'i  present  regular  wav  of  life.  Not  that  this  was  in  all 
respects  the  most  juaicious  possible.  The  free  indulgence  of  his  api>etite, 
which  had  been  his  besetting  sin  in  the  world,  still  clung  to  him  in  the  cloister ; 
and  his  friends,  with  indiscreet  kindness,  continued  to  tempt  him  by  presents 
of  pernicious  oainties  at  Yuste,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  at 
Jarandilla.  But  the  evil  conseouenoes  were  counteracted,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  circumstances  of  bis  present  position.  In  the  fine  weather  of 
the  sprinj|[,  and  summer  he  was  much  in  the  open  air.  He  took  pleasure  in 
pruning  his  young  trees  and  tending?  his  plants.  He  was  fond  of  a  garden ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him,  it  is  said,  for  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  the 
httle  garden  pink,  which  he  brought  back  from  his  African  campaigns,  and 
which  will  continue  to  bloom  when  the  wreath  of  the  conc^ueror  shall  have 
faded  and  been  forgotten.  He  found  occupation  for  his  leisure  in  building 
the  terrace  already  noticed,  on  a  level  with  the  second  floor  of  his  mansion, 
planting  it  with  orange- trees,  and  ornamenting  it  with  flowers  and  fountains 
that  tilled  the  air  with  a  cool  and  delicious  fragrance. 

In  early  davs  Charles  had  been  passionately  fond  of  field-sports.  He 
would  follow  the  chase  with  such  eagerness  as  to  leave  his  att^ktants  £ur 
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behind,  and  sometimes  to  lose  himself  among  the  mountains.  When  he 
found  his  wa^y  back,  led  by  some  peasant  guide  late  in  the  evening,  lights 
were  in  the  windows  of  all  the  houses,  and  the  bells  were  ringing  to  call  the 
people  together  to  go  in  search  of  him.  These  were  the  days  when  he  was 
accounted  '*  the  most  perfect  cavalier  of  his  time ; "  when  a  soldier-chronicler 
could  lament  that  '^the  best  light-horseman  in  the  world  was  spoiled  by 
Charles's  having  been  bom  to  a  throne.''  It  was  in  these  days  that  he  carried 
off  the  prizes  at  the  Moorish  tUt  of  reeds  and  at  the  Christian  tourney ;  when, 
it  was  said,  he  even  coveted  the  honours  of  the  matador^  and,  with  the  national 
spirit  of  the  old  Castilian,  would  descend  irto  the  arena  and  contend  against 
the  bull.  But  all  this  was  changed  ;  and  n^auy  a  year  had  passed  since  the 
emperor  had  mounted  his  war-hoi>e,  or  followed  the  cnase  in  the  German  forests 
or  the  wild  passes  of  the  Alpuxarras.  In  place  of  his  noble  stud,  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  Yuste  only  a  one-eyed  pony  ai  I  a  mule.  Once  only  did 
he  venture  into  the  saddle,  when  he  was  seizeclwith  a  giddiness  which  com- 
pelled him  hastily  to  dismount.  The  poor  emperor  was  as  little  able  to  ride  as 
to  wallL  Henceforth  his  only  mode  of  convince,  when  he  went  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  garden,  was  the  litter  or  the  arm-chair,— most  freouently 
the  latter,— borne  by  his  attendants.  Yet  he  would  still  occasionally  en- 
deavour to  revive  the  recollections  of  his  sporting  days  b^  an  excursion  into 
the  neighbouring  woods,  where  he  would  do  some  execution  on  such  birds  as 
came  within  the  range  of  his  fowling-piece.  Gaztelu,  in  a  letter  dated  the  fifth 
of  June,  mentions,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  his  master  had  been  strong 
enough  to  rise  from  his  seat  without  aid  and  shoot  two  pigeons  with  his 
araiiebuse. 

The  tranquillity  of  Charles's  present  way  of  life  suited  his  taste  so  well  that 
he  made  arrangements  not  only  for  embellishing  his  house,  but  for  extending 
it  and  rendering  it  more  comfortable  as  a  permanent  residenca  A  stove  of 
curious  construction  was  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Quixada's  place  at  Villa- 
garcia.  whither  it  had  been  brought  from  Flanders.  A  suit  of  tapestry  from 
the  Flemish  looms,  displaving  the  emperor's  campaign  apainst  Tunis,  which 
fttill  adorns  the  queen's  palace  at  Madrid,  was  also  reeeivea  at  Yuste.  Charles 
further  amused  nimself  with  designs  for  an  oratory,  as  well  as  with  a  more 
extended  plan  for  a  new  building,  which  he  intended  for  the  reception  of  Philip 
ivhen  he  should  return  to  Spain.  He  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  a  visit  from  his  son,  and  talked  to  the  monks  of  the  arrangements  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  for  the  king's  accommodation.  Fhilip  did  indeed 
make  his  visit  to  tne  convent,  but  not  till  twelve  years  had  passed  away,  when 
his  father  had  long  since  gone  to  his  rest^  and,  after  '*  life^  fitful  fever,"  \d^ 
quietly  sleeping  in  the  vaiSts  of  Yuste. 
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Eiruoeom  OptnloM  mpeeting  Gharlm^Hta  Intercst  hi  Pabllc  Alfaltt— Lata  4«  Avil*— Frtty 
Annoymoes—Vliit  ofFrandsoo  Borja— ChArles's  Memoirs  of  Hlmself-Vistt  of  his  Sister^ 
to  Tuste— Oeatli  of  Queen  Elesnor— <Jhsrles'8  Beslgiutioa  of  the  Imperial  Title— His  Zeal 
for  the  Faith. 

It  has  been  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  enterinir 
his  monastic  retreat,  conformed  so  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  to  abjure  aU 
connection  with  temporal  concerns  and  to  devote  himself  entirelv  to  the  great 
work  of  his  own  salvation.  This  opinion  found  favour  witn  the  ancient 
chroniclers  who.  as  we  have  intimated,  thought  bv  it  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  a  monarch  who  could  descend  from  the  proudest  pinnacle 
of  earthly  grandeur  to  bury  himself  in  a  convent  **  He  was  as  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  business  of  the  kingdom  and  the  concerns  of  the  opvem* 
ment,"  savs  one  historian,  ''as  if  he  hiui  never  taken  part  in  themp* — ^''so 
entirel:^  abstracted  in  his  solitude,''  says  another  contemporary,  *'  that  neither 
the  arrival  of  the  treasures  brought  in 'his  fleets  from  the  indies,  nor  the  sound 
of  arms,  amidst  which  his  life  had  been  hitherto  passed,  had  any  power  to 
disturb  his  tranquillity."  Yet  the  same  writer  tells  us  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  minister  Granvelle  having  remarked  to  Philip  the  Seeond  that  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  his  father  had  abdicated  the  government 
^  Tnie,"  replied  the  king,  ''and  the  anniversary  also  of  the  day  on  which  he 
repented  havine  done  so."  The  incorrectness  of  these  statements  is  proved  by 
the  letters  of  Onarles  himself,  as  well  as  by  those  of  hia  household,  from  the 
convent  of  Yuste. 

When  the  monarch  took  up  his  abode  among  the  Jeronymites,  the  afiairs  of 
Philip  wore  a  gloomy  and  most  disheartening  aspect  We  have  seen,  in  a 
former  chapter,  the  disgust  expressed  by  Charies  at  the  truce  which  the  duke 
of  Alva,  when  in  the  full  tide  of  his  victorious  career,  had  made  with  the 
Roman  pontif,  and  which,  the  emperor  predksted,  would  only  serve  to  give 
breathing-time  to  the  enemy  and  enable  him  to  gather  strength  to  renew  the 
strugj^le.  The  French  king  had  profited  by  it  to  push  his  army  across  the  Alps, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  brilliant  defence  of  Metz, 
some  years  previous,  against  the  best  troops  of  Spain,  with  the  emperor  at 
their  head,  had  established  his  military  reputation.  This  gallant  chieftain, 
descending  towards  the  south,  after  a  i  unction  with  the  papal  troops,  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Naples,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fell  with  pitiless  fury  on 
the  flourishing  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay  along  the  borders.  A  considerable 
force,  at  the  same  time,  under  Col igni,  governor  of  Picardy,  menaced  Flanders 
with  an  invasion  on  the  west ;  wliue  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  invited  to 
<x>'Operate  with  the  two  Christian  powers  and  make  a  descent  on  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  tempest  thus  gathering  around 
him  from  every  quarter,  the  young  and  inexperienced  Philip  naturally  turned 
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for  flopport  to  the  parent  by  whose  sagacious  counsels  he  had  been  guided 
through  the  whole  of  his  lif&  He  desnatched  his  confidential  minister,  Ruy 
Gomez,  afterwards  prince  of  Eboli,  to  Vuste,  with  instructions  to  obtain  from 
the  emiMsror  his  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war.  He  was  to 
aohcit  him  in  the  most  humble  manner,  and  to  urge  him  with  every  argument 
he  could  think  of,  not  merelv  to  give  his  advice,  but  to  leave  the  monastery  for 
a  time,  and  take  up  his  resiaenoe  in  some  place  suited  to  his  health,  where  by 
his  peroonal  presence  and  authority  he  might  assume  the  direction  of  affairs. 
•8ucn  a  step  could  not  fail  to  insure  success.  The  mere  report  of  it  would 
Btoike  terror  into  die  enemies  of  Spain  and  disconcert  their  measures. 

Ruy  Qomes  reached  the  convent  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  1557. 
He  was  graciously  received  by  Charles,  who  paid  him  the  extraordinary  com- 
pliment of  ordering  Ouixada  to  prepare  an  apartment  for  him  in  the  palace. 
Two  days  the  accomplished  envoy  of  Philip  remained  at  Yuste ;  and  five  hours 
of  each  day  he  passed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  who  thus  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  oommunicatin^c  his  own  views  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  and 
the  best  mode  of  arranging  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Ruy  Gomez  had  been 
directed  to  state  to  Charl^  the  embarrassments  under  which  Philip  laboured 
from  the  want  of  funds ;  and,  as  the  attention  of  the  latter  was  necessarily 
engaged  by  the  operations  in  the  field,  the  emperor  was  to  be  urged,  with  ail 
the  Mdress  of  which  the  envor  was  capable,  to  take  charge  of  the  financial 
department  himself,  to  devise  tne  means  for  raising  the  necessary  supplies  and 
to  superintend  their  punctual  remittance  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Charles  had  no  mind  to  leave  the  quiet  liaven  where  he  was  now  moored 
and  throve  himself  acain  on  the  troubled  sea  of  political  life.  But  he  renewed 
a  promise  which  he  nad  already  made  bjr  letter  to  his  son,  to  aid  him  by  word 
and  deed,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power  in  his  retirement  He  engaged,  moreover, 
to  do  all  that  be  could  in  the  way  of  providing  him  with  money,  *^  fearing,"  as 
he  afterwards  wrote,  ^  he  could  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  anj  other  way." 
This,  the  most  burdensome  duty  of  government,  was  particularly  so  in  an  age 
when  the  resources  of  a  country  were  so  little  understood,  and  when,  in  default 
of  any  sure  and  well-arranged  system  of  taxation,  it  was  usual  to  resort 
to  benevolences,  monopolies,  loans  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  other  temjporary 
shifts,  that  entailed  a  heritage  of  woe  on  the  nation.  Of  this  Philip  the  Second 
himself  lived  long  enough  to  have  dismal  experience.  That  the  emperor  should 
have  taken  chai^  to  anv  extent,  of  this  department,  is  a  sufHcient  refutation 
of  those  idle  calumnies  which  accuse  the  son  of  parsimony  in  his  dealings  with 
his  father ;  since  it  was  not  Philip  who  was  to  supply  Charles  with  funds,  but 
Charles  who  was  to  supply  Philip. 

The  emperor,  faithiul  to  his  engagements,  caoaed  letters  to  be  written — 
occasionally,  when  his  fingers  were  in  condition  for  it,  writing  with  his  own 
hand— -to  his  daughter,  the  regent,  and  to  her  secretary,  Vazquez.  In  these  he 
indicated  the  places  to  be  defended^  the  troops  to  be  raised,  and  the  best  mode 
of  providing  the  fimds.  He  especially  recommended  a  benevolence  from  the 
clergy,  and  made  application  himself  to  some  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  By  these  means  considerable  sums  were  raised,  and  remittances, 
under  his  vigorous  direction,  were  forthwith  made  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  who 
was  thu»  enabled  to  prosecute  the  Italian  campaign  with  vigour.  In  this  mwf 
did  Charles,  even  in  liis  retirement,  render  effectual  service  to  his  son.  His 
counsels  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  policy  of  the  regent's  court  at  Valla- 
dolid  ;  and  the  despatches  from  Yuste  were  held  in  much  the  same  deference 
as  the  edicts  which  had  formeriy  issued  from  the  imperial  cabinet 

In  his  financial  coocernsi  Charles  experienced  annoyanoe  from  a  quarter 
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whence  he  had  little  expected  it  It  was  required  that  all  the  bullion  brought 
home  ill  the  Indian  fleets,  whether  on  public  or  private  acoonut,  should  be 
lodged  in  the  keeping  of  tne  Ckua  de  la  ContratcKtofif  or  Board  of  Trade,  at 
Seville.  There  it  was  duly  registered ;  and  the  government  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  it  to  its  own  use  when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  seemed  to 
require  it,  givini^  bonds  to  the  owners  by  way  of  security  for  its  repayment 
At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  gold  registered  was  no  less  than  five  milliona 
of  ducats, — an  important  fund,  on  which  Fnilip  relied  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  But  the  merchants  of  Seville,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  treasure 
belonged,  naturally  preferring  their  gold  to  government  paper,  had,  with  the 
colhision  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  secretly  tranaerred  the 
bullion  from  the  vaults  where  it  was  lodged  to  their  own  qmrters.  When 
Philip  was  made  acquainted  with  this  high-handed  proceeding,  his  perplexity 
was  extreme ;  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation-  in  a  letter  to  Joanna,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  parties  implicated  as  enemies  to  their  country,  who 
**  not  only  made  war  on  the  property  of  their  sovereign,  but  on  his  honour  and 
reputation.'' 

But  Philip's  indignation  was  light  in  comparison  with  the  wrath  of  his 
father ;  or  habit  had  enabled  him  to  put  a  stronger  curb  on  the  indulgence  of 
it  Charles  r^rded  the  transaction  with  the  eye  of  a  despotic  prince,  who 
sees  only  one  side  in  a  case  where  the  ^vemment  is  a  party ;  and  ne  held  the 
merchants  who  had  thus  taken  possession  of  their  property  as  so  many  knaves 
who  had  i-obbed  the  exchequer.  The  othoers  who  nad  connived  at  it  he  he*d 
as  offenders  of  a  still  deeper  dye.  "  Were  it  not  for  my  infirmities,"  he  writes 
to  Joanna,  ^  I  would  go  to  Seville  myself,  find  out  the  authors  of  this  villany, 
and  bring  them  to  a  speedy  reckoning."  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  Yazauez, 
he  says,  ^  The  culprits  should  be  arrested,  put  in  irons,  and  removed,  under  a 
strong  guard,  to  Simancas,  where  they  shoidd  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
their  effects  sequestrated,  until  the  king's  pleasure  can  be  known."  **  Indeed," 
writes  his  secretarjr,  Qaztelu,  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  **  such  is  the 
emperor's  indignation,  and  such  are  the  violent  and  bloodthirsty  expressions 
he  commands  me  to  use,  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  my  language  is  not  so 
temperate  as  it  might  be." 

The  stern  man&tes  were  obeyed.  The  guilty  functionaries  were  depoeed 
from  their  oflices  and  imprisoned  in  Simancas,  where  one  of  their  number 
perished  miserably  from  the  injuries  he  suffered  on  the  rack.  But  the  gold  was 
not  recovered.  Charles,  however,  shrewdly  provided  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  proceedinjc:.  by  ordering  a  vessel  at  once  to  be  despatched  to  the  Azores, 
where  it  would  meet  the  India  fleet  on  its  return,  and  measures  might  be 
arran^  for  defeating  any  attempt  of  the  merchants  to  recover  their  gold  on 
its  arrival  at  Sevilla 

Cheering  news  now  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war.  Tidings  were  broaght  to 
Tuste  that  the  English  had  at  length  made  common  cause  with  Spain.  The 
news,  writes  Gaztelu  to  the  secretary  Vazquez,  gave  infinite  pleasure  to  his 
majesty,  ^  who,"  he  adds  in  the  next  sentence,  "•  was  ne  less  delighted  with  the 
se^  you  sent  him,  as  he  will  now  have  plenty  of  melons,  of  which  he  is  venr 
fond,  for  his  table  next  summer."  Every  new  contribution  to  the  imperial  biU 
of  fare,  whether  in  the  form  of  fruit  or  flesh,  was  sure  to  receive  honourable 
mention  in  the  despatches  from  Yuste. 

Soon  after  came  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  St  Qnentin,  where 
the  Constable  Montmorency  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  Hower  of  the  French 
chivalry  fell  on  the  field  of  battla  The  tidings  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the 
imperial  household,  and  the  joy  of  Charles  was  unbounded.    He  koked  on  it 
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M  an  Mispiekms  augury  for  the  beginning  of  Phitip*B  raign,  like. that  great 
Tietory  of  Pavia  whteh  had  heralded  in  his  own.  He  rewarded  the  mefisenger 
who  bipought  the  news  with  sixty  gold  ducats  and  a  chain  of  emial  value.  He 
caused  processions  to  be  formed  by  the  monks,  masses  to  be  said  in  the  chapel, 
and  thanks  to  be  oifered  up  to  Heaven  for  the  /rlorious  event  The  only  thing 
that  damped  his  joy  was  the  circumstance  of  his  son's  absence  from  the  fight 
Philip  had  lamented  this  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  father.  He  could  not 
lament  it  vaore  sincerely  than  Charles  did.  **  He  cannot  be  consoled/*  nrote 
Quixada,  ''for  the  king's  absence  on  that  day ; "  and  the  writer  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  curse  the  English  as  the  cause  of  it  Charles  loved  his  son  too 
tenderly,  or  was  too  politic,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  him.  Yet  he  must  have 
felt  that,  had  he  been  in  Philip's  place,  no  power  on  earth  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  from  the  field  where  so  much  ^lory  was  to  be  won. 
But  he  soon  turned  from  the  victory  to  the  fruits  of  it  ''His  majesty,'' 
writes  Quixada,  "  desires  eXc^ingljr  to  know  what  course  his  son  has  taken 
since  the  battle.  He  is  very  impatient  on  this  point,  and  reckons  that  he 
must  already  be  under  the  walls  oi  Paris."  He  judged  of  Philip's  temper  by 
his  own.  But  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  them.  Charles,  bold  and 
determined,  would  have  pressed  on  towards  the  capital  while  the  enemy  was 
stunned  bv  the  blow  he  had  received.  But  Philip  was  sluggish  in  his  move- 
ments, lie  was  of  a  more  cautious  nature.  Charles  counted  the  chances  of 
success.  Philip  calculated  those  of  failure.  He  called  to  mind  his  father's 
invasion  of  France  and  his  disastrous  retreat ;  when  the  Spaniards,  it  wss 
tauntingly  said, "  marched  into  the  country  feasting  on  turkeys,  but  were  glad 
to  escape  from  it  feeding  on  roots."  Instead  of  striking  into  the  interior, 
therefore,  Philip  took  the  more  prudent  course  of  besieging  the  fortified  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  his  operations,  his  father  was  of  no  small  assistance 
to  him  by  exerting  his  authority,  and  by  writing  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to 
the  regent  to  lose  no  time  in  making  the  remittances  to  the  king,  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign. 

Yuste  now  became  the  centre  of  political  movement  Couriers  were  con- 
stantly passing  between  that  place  and  the  courts  of  Brussels  and  Yalladolid. 
Envoys  arriv^  at  the  convent,  not  only  from  those  courts,  but  from  foreign ' 
princes,  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Charles  in  person.  It  came  soon  to  oe 
understood  that  the  abdicated  monarch  was  not  immured  in  the  cell  of  a  monk, 
and  that  his  will  still  exercised  a  potent  infiuence  on  public  afTairs.  Manj 
were  the  pil^ma^s  now  made  to  Yuste  by  suitors  who  came  to  request  his 
good  offices  in  their  behalf,  or  by  parties  who  sought  redress  of  grievances,  or 
by  the  great  lords,  who  came  simply  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  former 
roaster.  Among  the  latter  was  the  old  count  of  Urefia,  who  came  with  such  a 
throng  of  servants  and  horsed  that  Quixada  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  provide 
for  him.  On  the  major-domo  devolved  all  the  duties  of  the  commiss^ariat ; 
and,  as  no  one  lodged  at  Yuste,  he  was  compelled  to  find  accommodations  for 
the  visitors  at  Cuacos.  "  I  am  obliged  to  play  the  landlord  to  every  one  who 
comes  here,"  he  complains  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  and  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
every  man  in  Spain."  "  Night  never  comes,"  re  elsewhere  laments,  **  with- 
out my  feet  aching  more  than  I  can  bear ;  and  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  I 
am  not  on  my  legs  at  least  half  a  dozen  hours,  waiting  on  the  emperor, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  spent  in  running  here  and  there  in  the  way  of  my  voca- 
tion." When  Charles's  health  permitted  it,  and  he  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  he 
usually  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  his  visitors.  At  other  times  he  would 
refuse  to  see  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the  admiral  of  Aragon.  who  came  to 
interest  the  emperor  in  his  suit  against  the  grand  master  ot  the  order  of 
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MoQtesR.  On  these  occasions  he  wonid  turn  them  over  to  his  nii^-donio^  or 
refer  them  at  once,  for  the  settlement  of  their  affiftirs,  to  the  court  of  Brosselg 
or  Valladolid.  **  If  he  had  given  audience  to  all  who  came  there,"  exckums  a 
Jeronymite  chronicler  then  resident  at  the  convent, ''  he  would  have  turned 
YuRte  itself  into  a  oourf 

There  was  one  cbws  of  applicants  who  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  daim  on 
his  attention,— the  widows  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  banner  in 
Africa  and  in  Burope.  The  sight  of  these  poor  women,  which  called  to  mind 
the  da^  of  his  military  renown,  seems  to  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  old 
campaigner ;  and  it  was  rare  that  their  busmess  did  not  speed  as  favourab^ 
as  toey  could  have  desired. 

Among  the  visitors,  two  are  deserving  <^  particular  notice,  from  their  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  emperor.  One  of  these  was  Sepulveda,  who,  aiter 
olhciatin^  as  his  chaplain,  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  to  the  post  of 
national  historiographer.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  preferred  to  write 
his  works  in  the  Latin  tongue,  thinking  probably,  wiw  the  English  poet,  that 

**  Thone  wbo  lasting  marble  neck 
Mast  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Oreek." 

He  was  distinguished,  indeed,  by  such  a  fluent  elegance  of  s^le  that  he 
Teoeived  the  name  of  ttie  Spanish  Livv.  Charles  held  the  historian  in  fi;reat 
esteem,  in  proof  of  which,  as  Sepulveda  was  getting  old.  the  monarch  oraered 
particular  care  to  be  taken  that  no  harm  should  come  to  nis  manuscripty  in  case 
of  its  author's  death  before  it  had  been  put  to  the  press. 

The  emperor  felt  a  solicitude,  not  unnatural  in  one  who  had  performed  so 
great  achievements,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  mi^ht  be  presented  on 
the  page  of  history.  Few  writers  who  had  hitherto  dealt  with  his  character 
had  satisfied  him.  Two  of  the  principal  Sleidan  and  Paulo  Giovio,  he  used  to 
call  '*  his  two  liars,'*— the  one  because  of  his  slanders,  the  other  because  of  his 
flatterv.  He  looked  to  Sepulveda  to  do  him  justice ;  to  do  for  him  with  hia 
pen  what  Titian  had  done  for  him  with  his  pencil,— exhibit  him  in  his  true 
proportions,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  The  historian 
'  had  been  lately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch-pnest  of  Ledesma.  He  had  now 
come,  after  an  absence  of  manv  years  in  Qerinanv,  to  take  possession  of  his 
benence  and  lay  his  bones  in  his  native  land.  On  his  journey  through  the 
country  be  deviated  from  his  route  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  ancient 
lord.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Charies,  and,  during  the  few  days  he  passed 
at  Yuste,  Sepulveda,  who  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  employed  on  the 
emperor's  biography,  had  the  means  of  gathering  some  important  information 
from  the  subject  of  his  narrative.  When,  however,  he  proposed  to  read  to. 
Charies  what  he  had  already  written,  the  monarch  refused  to  listen  to  it  **  I 
will  neither  hear  nor  read,"  said  he,  *'  what  people  have  written  of  me.  Others 
may  do  this,  after  I  am  gone.  But,  if  vou  wish  for  information  on  any  point, 
you  have  only  to  ask,  and  I  will  willingly  give  it." 

How  free  he  was  from  that  petty  vanity  which,  like  a  flaw  in  some  noble 
piece  of  statuary,  sometimes  disfigures  even  the  fairest  character,  may  be  seen 
also  by  his  remarks  to  the  historian  Avila.  That  accomplished  courtier  and 
soldier,  who,  after  fighting  by  his  master's  side  in  his  wars  against  the  German 
Protestants,  had  spread  the  fame  of  his  exploits  over  Christendom  by  his. 
elegant  Commentaries,  resided,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  city  of  Pla- 
sencia.  Here  the  weary  statesman,  withdrawn  from  public  affairs,  was  passing 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  elegant  retirement,  embellishing  nis  residence 
with  costly  works  of  art,  and  amusing  his  leisure  with  the  composition  of  aii 
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liutorical  work  on  the  emperor's  campnigns  in  Africa,  wiiidi  was  to  form  a 
counterpart  to  his  iBrevious  Cooimentaries.  The  work,  much  commended  by 
those  entics  of  the  time  who  had  access  to  i^  has  met  with  a  fate  bj  no  means 
rave  in  Spain,  and  still  remains  in  roanuscnpt  As  Plasencia  was  but  a  few 
leagues  from  Yuste,  the  grand  commander  made  frequent  visits  to  the  con- 
vent,  where  he  was  sure-  to  receive  a  gracious  welcome  from  the  emperor. 
Avila's  splendid  mansion  in  Plasencia  was  adorned  with  more  than  one  picture 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  his  favourite  bera  Among  other  subjects  was 
the  battle  of  Renti,  painted  in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings.  This  was  a  bloody 
fight,  attended  with  so  doubtful  an  issue  that  both  sides  claimed  the  victoiy. 
Avila,  however,  had  no  doubts  on  the  matter,  and,  like  a  true-hearted  hidalji^o, 
had  caused  the  French  to  be  represented  as  put  to  a  shameful  roiik  and  flymg 
off  the  field,  in  all  directions,  before  the  conquering  Spaniards.  This  did  not 
altogether  please  the  emperor,  who,  when  Avila  had  described  the  picture  to 
him,  remarked  that  *^  it  was  not  correct ;  that,  far  from  being  routed,  the 
French  had  made  a  well-ordered  retreat ;  and  that  the  artist  must  go  over  his 
work  again  and  make  it  conformable  to  tnith." 

There  was  no  one  of  the  household  at  Yuste  who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  then  goin^  on  in  Picardy  as  Charles  himself. 
His  first  (question,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  was  whether  anything  new  had 
been  received  from  the  seat  of  war.  He  listened  to  the  despatehes  with  great 
attention,  inquiring  whether  there  was  nothing  further,  and  frequently  caus- 
ing them  to  be  read  to  him  more  than  onca  He  was  always  d£»irous  lo  get 
letters  from  his  son,  and  would  sometimes  complain  that  they  were  too  short. 
Indeed,  Philip,  however  attentive  he  may  have  been  to  the  wishei  and  want^ 
of  his  father  in  other  respects,  cannot  be  aot^uitted  of  a  d^ffree  of  n^ligence 
amounting  almost  to  ingratitude,  in  not  furnishing  him  witn  the  information 
which  he  so  much  coveted  in  respect  to  the  course  of  public  events.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  while  in  Yuste  dia  not  exceed  six  in 
number.  Philip,  on  the  throne,  did  not  find  so  much  time  for  writing  letters 
as  his  father,  at  Yuste,  did  for  reading  them. 

The  great  interest,  and  indeed  the  active  part,  which  Charles  took  in  the 
management  of  afTairji,  led  to  the  report  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  convent 
and.assiune  the  command  of  the  armjr  in  Navarre.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
no  pains  to  contradict  the  rumour,  thinking,  perhaps,  with  Philip,  that  such 
an  expectation  might  be  of  service  to  the  cause.  That  it  imposed  on  Avila 
seems  pretty  evident  from  a  letter  of  his  dated  the  thirteenth  of  August,  to 
the  secretary  Vazauea.  *'  I  have  ksft  Brother  Charles,''  be  writes, ''  in  a  stote 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  with  full  confidence  in  his  strength.  He  thinks  he 
has  quite  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  convent.  Since  I  was  there, 
thinffs  may  have  changed ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  do  not  believe  him 
capable,  from  the  love  he  bears  his  son,  as  well  as  from  his  courageous  heart 
and  his  early  habits,  for  he  has  been  nourished  in  war,  as  the  salamander, 
they  say,  is  bred  in  the  fire.''  Quixada  was  not  so  eainly  duped  hj  app^- 
ances.  On  his  return  from  Y iUagarda,  where  he.  had  been  to  visit  his  family, 
he  wrote,  **  As  to  what  people  here  say  of  his  majestv's  quitting  the  place, 
there  are  no  grounds  for  it  I  observe  no  change  in  him ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  decided  feeling  of  contentment  and  reposei  If  he  has  said  anything 
to  enconrage  the  idea,  it  must  have  been  from  mere  policy.  The  thing  is 
impossible. 

Navarre,  thus  assigned  as  the  theatre  on  which  Charles  was  to  make  his 
reappearance  before  toe  world,  was  the  subject  of  a  k>ng  and  perplexing  nego- 
tiation at  Yuste.    The  countiy  was  a  conquest  of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand 
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the  Cathdia  and  now  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
eoipepr  haa  always  entertained  some  doubt— as  well  he  might— of  the  justice 
of  this  acquisition,  and  some  scruples  of  conscience  as  to  his  right  to  retain  it 
These  scruples,  however,  were  not  by  any  means  so  powerful  as  to  compel  him 
to  a  restitution.  They  were,  indeed,  such  m  might  be  said  ratlier  to  tease 
than  to  torment  his  conscience ;  and  he  quieted  them  altofpether  bj  means  of 
a  secret  clause  in  his  wi'l,  dated  some  years  before  his  abdication,  m  which  he 
enjoined  on  his  sucoesstnr  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter  and  do  what  was 
rii?ht  in  it  Having  thus  happily  relieved  his  conscienoe  of  all  farther  req[)on- 
sibility  in  the  affiur,  he  seems  to  have  discharged  it  from  his  thoughts.  It 
was,  however,  again  brought  before  him  by  the  aggrieved  party. 

The  right  of  the  dethroned  iamiljr  had  vested  m  Antonv  of  Bourbon,  duke 
of  Yendoine,  who  had  mar.  ied  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Albret  This  prince. 
styled  by  the  French  writers  king  of  Navarre,  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
his  barren  soverei^ty  for  a  substantial  consideration,  like  toe  duchy  of  Milan, 
or  some  other  terntoiy  which  the  Spanish  crown  possessed  in  Italy.  This  was 
the  object  of  a  negotiation  brought  before  Charles  by  the  duke's  emissaries  at 
Burgos,  resumed  afterwards  at  Jarandilla,  and  finally  conducted  with  great 
pertinacity  and  prolixity  at  Yuste.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish 
government  either  to  make  restitution  or  comp«isation  to  Vendome.  Bat  he 
was  still  possessed  of  that  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Albret 
which  lay  north  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  were  he  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  France  he  might  afibrd  obvious  facilities  to  the  enemy  for  an  invasion  of 
Navarre.  It  was  well,  therefore,  to  amuse  him  by  encouraging  his  hopes,  so 
as  to  gain  time.  **  At  all  events,"  wrote  the  emperor  to  his  daughter,  "  we 
cannot  fail  to  profit  by  drawing  out  the  negotiations  as  long  as  possible." 
When,  however,  Navarre  had  been  put  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  and  the 
army  was  sufliaently  strengthened  to  resist  invasion,  the  government  took  a 
more  decided  tone ;  and  uie  conferences  were  abruptly  closed  by  Charles, 
who  ordered  Venddnie  to  be  told  that,  ^  since  he  had  rejected  the  proposals 
nuide  to  him,  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  son  would  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  him."  It  is  evident  that  the  crafty  policy  which  had  distinguished  tlie 
eniperor  on  the  throne  did  not  desert  him  m  the  cloister. 

The  tidings  from  Italy  were  now  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  Bvexy 
courier  brought  accounts  of  fresh  successes  of  the  duke  of  Alva^  That  abie 
commander,  with  the  help  of  the  funds  remitted  from  Spain,  for  which  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Charles's  exertions^  had  got  together  a  force  larae  enough 
to  enable  him  to  make  head  against  his  rivah  the  duke  of  Guise.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  rapidly  towards  the  north.  As  he  advanced,  the  places  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  French  threw  open  their  fi;ates  to  receive  him. 
Quise  hardly  waited  for  his  arrival ;  and  Alva,  without  tne  hazard  of  a  battle, 
drove  his  enemy  across  the  borders.  He  then  fell  with  his  whole  strength  on 
the  papal  territory.  City  and  hamlet  went  down  before  him ;  and  Paul  the 
Fourth,  from  his  palace  of  the  Vatican,  might  descry  the  course  oi  the  enem/s 
march  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Campa^a.  The  dnke  even  brought  his 
victorious  l^ons  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  For  a  few  hours  the  fate  of 
Rome  trembled  in  the  balance,  as  the  Spanish  general  threatened  to  r^ieat 


the  bloodv  drama  which  had  been  acted  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  and 
which  still  lingered  in  the  memory  of  many  a  Roman.  The  panic  of  the 
inhabitants  was  fearful.    With  frantic  cries  they  called  on  Paul  to  come  to 


terms  with  the  enemy.  The  arrogant  pontiff  saw  that  the  mood  of  the  pecmle 
was  a  dangerous  one^  and  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  submit  In 
thi^  hour  of  humiliation,  the  clemency-^the  supMstitiou  of  his  enemies  con- 
verted his  humiliation  into  triumph. 
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Philip  had  long  felt  ihftt  there  ms  neither  profit  nor  honour  to  be  guSned 
from  a  war  with  ue  pope.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  reckless  violence  of  Paul 
could  have  forced  him  into  a  war  with  the  Cnurch,  opposed  as  such  a  step  was 
to  both  his  principles  and  his  established  policy.  It  was  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church,  not  as  its  assailant  that  Philip  would  stand  before  the  world. 
He  instructed  Alva  to  extricate  him  from  hu  present  position  b/  coming  to 
terms  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  hoUnes&  A  treaty  was  acoordmgly  signed, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  by  which  it  was  a^^eed  that  all  conquests 
made  from  the  Church  should  be  restored  to  it,  ana  that  the  S^'anish  com- 
mander should  publicly  Ask  pardon  for  having  borne  arms  against  the  Holy 
8eeL  It  was  a  treaty,  as  Alva  bluntly  remarked,  '*  that  seemed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  vanquished  rather  than  the  victor."  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however.  The  orders  of  Philip  were  peremptory ;  and  Paul  the  Fourth,  after 
all  his  disasters,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  enemy  sue  for  for^veness 
on  his  knees,  and  of  gnuiting  him  absolution.  '*  Had  I  l>een  king,"  sud  Alva, 
indignant  at  the  humiliation,  '^his  holiness  should  have  sent  one  of  hiii 
nepliews  to  Brussels  to  sue  for  my  pardon,  instead  of  my  general's  having  to 
sne  for  his." 

The  news  of  the  peace  was  received  with  joy  throughout  Spain,  where  the 
inliabitants  seemed  to  be  as  anxious  as  their  sovereign  for  a  reoondiiation  with 
Rome.  The  tidings  were  everywhere  greeted  with  illuminations,  bonfires, 
rin([ing  of  bells,  ana  solenm  processions.  Joanna,  with  the  infant  Don  Carlos, 
assisted  at  two  of  these  latter,  of  which  an  account  was  sent  by  the  secretary 
Vazquez  to  Yuste ;  where  despatches  were  also  received  containing  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  They  made  a  very  different  impression  on  the  emperor  from 
what  they  had  done  on  the  public.  He  had  never  shared  in  his  son's  scruples  in 
regard  to  the  war.  ^  It  was  a  just  war,"  he  said.  "  The  pope  could  not  have 
d^t  worse  with  Philip  if  he  had  been  a  heretic ;  and  he  stood  excused  before 
God  and  man  from  the  consequences  of  a  war  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
necessity."  It  was  even  a  matter  of  regret  at  Yuste,  when  a  courier  arrived 
from  Italy,  that  he  brought  no  tidings  of  the  death  of  Paul  or  of  his  mis- 
chievous ooimsellors,  the  Caraffiis  P  If  he  had  learned  that  Rome  had  been 
sacked  by  Alva,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  his  own  troops  under  Bourbon,  it 
would  probably  have  disturbed  him  less  than  tiie  terms  of  the  present  treatv. 

As  tid  listened  to  the  despatches,  he  could  not  repress  his  indignation.  The 
secret  articles,  he  said,  were  as  scandalous  as  the  public.  Not  a  day  passed, 
for  a  month  afterwards,  accorduig  to  Quixada,  without  his  muttering  between 
his  teeth  in  tones  scarcely  aumble,  but  plainly  intimating  his  discontent. 
When  he  was  told  that  Alva  was  preparing  to  quit  his  government  at  Naples 
and  return  home,  *^  his  anger,"  says  the  secretary.  **  was  more  than  was  good 
for  his  health."  Some  time  afterwards,  the  grand  commander  Avila  brought 
him  a  letter  from  the  duke,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
allowed,  on  his  return,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  nis  majesty.  On  this  Charles  did 
not  vouchsafe  a  remark ;  and,  when  Avila  would  nave  read  some  particulars 
which  the  duke  communicated  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  the  emperor  would  not 
listen  to  them,—* saying,  he  had  heard  too  much  alreeuiy. 

The  reader  has  seen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  emperor's  anger  was 
misdirected,— that  it  should  have  fallen  not  on  the  duke,  who  only  obeyed 
orders,  but  on  the  king,  who  gave  them.    Yet  no  reflection  on  nis  son's 

*  **  Bel  Papft  ▼  de  Cftraffa  ae  siente  tqn\  qua  Molina,  8  de  NoTiembrs  16dS,  MS.— I  glT^  the 
nohajallegaidoiAnacyadeqiMMhaniuuerto,  origin jI,  m  I  have  not  seen  tbto  remarkable 
que  es  bario  dafio  que  ae  deeee  eeto  A  vn  ¥!•       passage  quoted  elsewhere,  and  the  letter  coo- 


cario  de  Jesus  Cristo,  j  en  Esftafia,  y  mncho       Ulnlng  it  is  not  in  Gac^ord's  printed  cullec- 
iBa3ror  que  de  ocaelott  el  Papa  nara  eilo/*       tioo. 
Carta  de  Martin  de  Gastelu  £  Vaiqaex  de 
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condact  esoftped  lik  lip« ;  and,  as  it  was  naoessaiy  that  his  wrath  should  find 
some  object  on  which  to  expend  itself,  Alva,  the  agent  who  carried  the  obnox- 
ious measures  into  execution,  became  the  scape-goat.  Charles,  indeed,  seenis 
to  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  deserved  to  be  so.  When  the  monardi 
learned,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  his  son  had  bestowed  on  his  general  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats,  '^  fie  has  done  more  for  the 
duke,"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  *'  than  the  duke  ever  did  for  him.* 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  recaving  the  Italian  news  the  emperor  was 
smarting  under  an  attack  of  gout— the  more  severe,  perhaps,  from  the  loofi 
interval  which  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  preceding  one.  The  disturbance  caused 
by  the  unwelcome  tidings  no  doubt  a^;gravated  the  disorder ;  and  his  bodily 
pains  by  no  means  served  to  alky  the  irritation  of  his  temper.  **  It  was  the 
sharpest  attack,"  he  said,  ^he  had  ever  experienced."  Sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  him  by  his  physician  on  one  day ;  and  Qtiixada,  who 
feared  the  consequences  of  his  master's  plethoric  habit  and  self-indulgence  at 
the  table,  expressed  a  wish  that,  instead  of  sixteen  ounces,  it  had  been  thirty. 

To  add  to  Charles's  disgust  at  this  time,  he  was  exposed  to  some  of  those 
petty  annoyances  that  are  often  quite  as  trying  to  the  temper  as  those  of  a 
more  serious  naturei  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  villags  of  Cuaoos  seem 
to  have  been  a  rude,  unmannerly  race,  showing  but  litue  of  the  reverence  that 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  for  the  illustrious  recluse  who  had  taken  up  his 
rendenoe  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  seized  and  impounded  his  cattle  when 
they  strayed  from  their  pastures.  They  Ashed  in  the  streams  which  were 
reserved  to  supply  his  table  with  trout  They  plundered  his  orchards, 
quarrelled  with  nis  domestics, — ^in  short,  contrived  in  a  hundred  ways  to 
nidict  on  him  those  annoyances  of  which  he  had  had  no  experience  until  he 
descended  into  a  private  station.  This  was  rendered  the  more  disagreeable 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Cuacos  had  been  in  a  peculiar  numner  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor's  bounty  since  his  residence  among  them.  From  the 
time  he  came  to  Yuste  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  appropriatinj^  a  part  of  his 
revenue  to  charitable  uses,  dispensing  a  liberal  sum,  through  his  almoner,  for 
the  relief  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Vera,  releasing  poor  debtors  from  prison,  and 
providing  marriage-portions  for  the  young  maidens.  Cuacos,  where  many  of 
his  household  loagea,  had  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  charities.  There  was 
abundant  occasion  for  them  during  the  first  summer  of  Charles's  convent  lif& 
when  the  crops  foiled  to  such  an  extent  that  many  persons  actually  perishea 
of  famine.  The  distress  of  the  peasantry  was  so  great  that  they  were  driven 
to  plunder  the  emperor's  sumpter  mules  on  their  way  to  the  convent 

At  his  request,  the  government  had  appointed  a  magistrate  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  rural  judge  of  the  district,  with  authority  to  decide  in  cases  in  which  the 
emperor  was  a  party.  By  his  assistance,  several  of  the  culprits  were  brmurht 
to  justice ;  but^  through  Charles's  interposition,  the  punishment  was  a  lig^ 
one.  A  depredation  of  a  serious  nature  was  committed  in  his  own  house, 
where  eight  nundred  ducats  were  purloined  from  his  colters.  The  theft  must 
have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  family ;  and  the  judge  recommended  the 
application  of  the  torture, — ^the  most  effectual  mode  of  extracting  evidence  in 
that  day.  The  emperor,  however,  would  not  consent  to  it,  and  put  a  stop  to 
further  prooeedin^  wisely  remarldni^,'  at  the  same  time,  that  **  there  were 
some  cases  in  whidi  it  was  as  well  not  to  know  the  truth." 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  died  John  the  Third,  king  of  Portugal  He  had 
married  the  emperor's  youngest  sisten  Catharine,  whom  he  intrusted  by  his 
will  both  with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the  guar  dianship  of  his  ^nd- 
son  and  hifant  hdr  to  the  crown,  Don  Sebastian,— the  prince  whose  quixotic 
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adventures  and  mysterioiM  fate,  tanuag  liistoiy  into  ronumee^  lorBiali  the 
moit  extraordinarv  pages  in  the  Portuguese  annals.  The  young  piinoe  was 
also  grandson  ot  Ohfuri^  being  the  child  of  his  daaghter,  Joanna,  and  the  only 
fruit  of  her  short-lived  union  with  the  prince  of  Portugal.  Joanna  felt  hereon 
madh  a^ieved  by  the  will  of  her  father-in-law,  conoeinng  that  she  had  a 
better  title  than  Queen  Catherine  both  to  the  regency  and  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  boy.  She  accordingly  sent  an  envoy,  Don  Fadrique  nenriques  de 
Guzman,  charged  with  letters  to  the  queen-roeent  and  to  some  of  the  great 
lords,  in  which  she  set  forth  her  pretentions.  Don  Fadrique  stopped  at  Yuste 
to  acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  purport  of  his  mission.  Charles  saw  at  once 
the  mischief  that  mitfht  arise  from  the  interference  of  his  daughter  in  this 
delicate  business,  mthout  hesitation  he  took  possession  of  the  despateh<», 
and  substituted  others  in  their  place,  addreisea  to  the  queen,  his  sister,  in 
whicJi  he  condoled  with  her  on  her  late  bereavement  and  oifered  the  oonsola- 
tions  of  an  affectionate  brother.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter, 
stating  what  he  had  done,  and  gently  rebuking  her  for  an  interference  which 
might  well  lead  to  a  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portu^.  He  concluded  his  paternal  homily  by  reminding  her  now 
important  it  was  for  members  of  the  same  family  to  maintain  an  alfectionate 
intercourse  with  one  another.  The  course  so  promptly  taken  by  Charles  on  this 
occasion  shows  how  absolute  was  the  control  which  he  ezerdsed  in  his  seclusion, 
au  I  the  deference  which  was  paid  to  it  even  by  persons  highest  in  authority. 

While  the  emperor  thus  wiMel^r  stopped  the  n^tiatlons  of  his  daughter,  he 
opened  one  on  his  own  account  with  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  secure  to  his  gi^andson,  Carlos  the  snocession  to  that  crown  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  young  Sebastian.  Tnis  would  nnite  under  one  sceptre 
the  different  states  of  the  Peninsula.  The  ^srojeet  failed ;  for  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Portugue^,  always  jealous  of  their  Spanish  neighbotirs,  made  it 
too  hazardous  for  Catherine  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment;  and  Charles  was 
persuaded  by  her  arguments  to  renouiK»  it  It  was  a  grand  idea,  however, 
that  of  thus  brining  together  two  nations  which,  by  commimity  of  race, 
language,  and  relinon,  would  seem  originally  to  have  been  designed  for  one. 
It  mows  how,  in  the  depth  of  the  cloisters,  CharWs  comprehensive  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  interests  of  his  country.  Events  were  not  ripe  for  such  a 
consummation.  But  it  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  great  emperor 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  not  elapse  before  it 
would  be  achieved  by  his  own  son. 

The  man  whom  Charles  had  employed  on  this  delicate  and  confidential 
mission  was  no  other  than  his  friend  Francisco  Boria.  The  good  father  chose 
to  perform  his  journey  on  foot ;  and  the  fatigue  of  travel  threw  him  into  a 
fever,  which  had  wellnigh  ended  his  earthly  ]nlgrimage.    On  his  return,  he 

Kssed  some  two  or  three  days  at  Tuste,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed ;  for 
tween  the  imperial  recluse  and  the  noble  Jesuit  simiktrity  of  circumstances 
had  created  a  sympathy  such  as  existed  between  Charles  and  no  other  person. 
Brother  Fmncis,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  his  biogn^hers,  even  received 
the  extraordinary  compliment  of  being  lodged  in  the  palace,  where  he  was 
supplied,  each  day,  with  a  dish  from  the  emperor's  tabta 

The  conversation  of  the  two  friends  natorally  turned  on  the  drcumstanoes 
of  their  sitoation.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  emperor  regretted  that  his  infirnii« 
ties  were  such  as  not  to  allow  him  to  perform  the  penance  he  wished,  by  dis- 
pensing with  a  bed  and  lying  in  his  clothes  all  night  Brother  Francis  slept 
m  his  frock,  and  on  a  board  *'  It  is,"  replied  the  Jesuit,  in  the  courtly  strain 
which  savoured  of  Ills  early  breeding,  ^  because  your  majesty  has  so  long 
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wAtchea  in  yoor  Armoor  that  yoa  oumot  now  sleep  in  jroiir  dotliei.  Bat, 
Heaven  be  praised  1  you  have  done  more  good  by  the  vigils  you  have  kept  in 
defence  of  the  Faith  than  was  ever  done  1^  monks  who  have  slept  all  ni^^t  in 
hair-doth." 

Some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Borja's  children.  Charles  was  surprised 
to  find  how  entirely  hU  friend's  devotion  to  his  new  caUinff  had  absorbed  his 
sympathies,  to  the  exclusion  oi  thoee  who  wece  nearest  ana  should  have  been 
dearest  to  him.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  emperor,  whose  attachment  to  hia 
own  family  was  in  no  degree  blunted  by  his  cloister  life. 

One  curious  point  of  casuistry  was  submitted  by  the  monarch  to  his  guest. 
Charles  wished  to  know  if  there  could  be  anything  wronff  in  a  man's  writing 
his  own  biography,  provided  it  were  done  in  good  uith  and  nothing  set  down 
from  vanity.  He  bad  written  his  memoirs,  ne  added,  from  no  desuv  of  self- 
glorification,  but  simply  to  correct  sundry  errors  which  had  been  dreiilated  of 
him,  and  to  exhibit  his  conduct  in  its  true  light  **  Should  you  find,"  he  said, 
**  that  my  pen  has  been  ^ded  by  secret  vanity ,^or  I  am  aware  that  the 
heart  is  a  great  deceiver  m  these  matters, — I  would  throw  it  down  at  once, 
and  give  wliat  I  have  written  to  the  wiiul,  since  it  would  be  as  empty  as  the 
wind."  One  would  have  liked  to  be  edified  by  the  father's  answer,  which, 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  preserved.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  could 
have  insistea  on  the  suppression  of  a  work  conducted  on  such  sound  prin- 
ciples  and  of  such  interest  to  the  world.    But  it  has  never  come  to  li^ht 

That  Charles  did  write  such  an  autobiography,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  proved 
by  other  evidenca  His  learned  chamb^lam,  Van  Male,  assures  his  corre- 
spondent that  his  master,  when  sailing  on  the  Rhine,  wrote  an  account  of  hie 
journeys  and  his  military  expeditions  to  as  late  a  date  as  1550.  A  work 
compiled  under  such  circnmstances  could  have  been  little  more  than  a  sketch, 
— unless  we  suppose  that  the  composition  then  begun  was  completed  in  the 
leisure  of  later  years.  That  it  was  somethinc  more  than  a  fragment  seems 
probable  from  the  general  tone  of  Van  Male's  remarks,  who  commends  it, 
moreover,  for  the  elegance  of  the  style,  as  well  as  for  its  diffiiified  tone  and  ite 
fidelity  to  historic  truth.  The  admiring  chamberlain  deeply  r^;;rets  that  the 
emperor  will  not  give  his  production  to  the  public,  but  '*  keeps  it  locked  under 
a  hundred  keys."  It  seems,  however,  he  obtained  his  master's  consent  to 
make  a  Latin  iransbtiou  of  the  work,  which,  with  much  self-complacency,  he 
proposes  to  execute  in  *'a  style  that  should  combine  the  separate  merits  oi 
Taatus,  Livy,  Suetonius,  and  Caesar." 

Unhappily,  the  world  was  not  destined  to  profit  by  this  rare  style  of  compo- 
sition ;  tor,  on  his  master's  death,  Luis  Quixada— as  the  poor  chamberlain 
used  aiterwards  to  comphbin  with  tears  in  his  eyes— entered  his  apartment  and 
carried  otf  the  emperor^  manuscript  He  remembered  enougli  of  its  conteutR, 
he  was  wont  to  add,  to  compose  another  memoir  of  the  emperor,  which  he 
intended  to  do.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  only  two  years  Uter,  Philip 
ordered  that  the  poor  gentleman's  papers  should  be  searched,  and  that  any 
wliich  might  be  found  relating  to  the  emperor  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire.  No  such  memoir  was  found,  however ;  and  the  report 
ran  that  Van  Male  had  burnt  most  of  his  papers  before  his  death.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  Philip  should  have  desirea  to  destroy  a  history  of  his  father 
compiled  by  one  who,  from  his  daily  intercourse  with  him,  had  enjoyed  the 
best  means  of  information.  Perhaps  ic  was  for  that  very  reason  that  he 
wished  to  destroy  it  Van  Male  had  oeen  behind  the  scenes  where  the  purple 
was  laid  askle.  Philip  considered  that  a  long  was  hedged  round  with  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity,  which  tne  prying  eye  of  the  viugar  was  not  to  penetrate.    He 
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would  have  his  father  presented  to  the  world  as  a  hero ;  and  no  man,  he  knew, 
was  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  ehambre,* 

What  was  the  precise  character  of  Charles's  antobioptraphy  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  War  had  been  the  great  business  of  his  life ;  and, 
from  the  hints  dropped  by  Van  Male,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  military  memoirs,  fashioned,  it  may  be,  on  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
which  he  held  in  gr^at  esteem,  and  a  translation  of  which  was  among  the 
small  collection  of  volumes  he  took  with  him  to  Yuste.  But,  however  th^ 
may  be,  anything  relating  to  the  times  from  the  pen  of  one  who  may  be  said 
to  have  controlled  the  pontics  of  Europe  for  nearly  half  a  century,  would  be  of 
inestimable  value ;  ana  the  loss  of  such  a  work  must  be  deplored  by  every 
friend  of  science. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  Tuste  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor's  two  sisters,  the  dowager  queens  ol  France  and  Hungary.  When  he 
haa  been  advised  of  their  coming,  considering  that  the  palace  would  a^rd  no 
accommodation  for  the  royal  ladies  with  their  numerous  train,  he  ordered  Qui- 
zada  to  find  lodgings  for  them  at  Jarandilkt,-'probably  in  the  same  hospitable 
halls  of  Oropesa  where  he  had  himself  found  a  shelter.  The  poor  major-domo, 
who  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  provide  for  the  royal  household  from  the 
famine-stricken  Vertu,  was  driven  to  his  wit's  ends  by  the  prospect  of  the  new 
demands  that  were  to  be  made  on  his  larder.  "  We  can  give  their  majesties 
plenty  of  ice,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  secretary  of  stated  ''and  that  is  the 
greatest  dainty  we  can  give  them." 

Charles,  who  had  not  seen  his  sisters  since  he  parted  from  them  at  Valla- 
doHcL  received  them  with  much  kindness.  To  Eleanor,  the  ex -queen  of  France 
and  Portugal,  he  was  particularly  attached.  Her  gentle  maunen  and  amiable 
character  made  her  geiierally  beloved.  Mary's  masculine  understanding  ren- 
dered her  a  more  fitting  companion  for  his  business  hoursi  She  was  often 
ck)8eted  with  him  in  his  cabmet,  where  they  would  read  over  the  last  de* 
spatches  from  the  seat  of  war.  Chikrles  deferred  much  to  her  judgment,  which 
had  been  sharpened  by  long  practice  in  atf'airs  of  government.  He  seems  to 
have  always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  sex.  His 
earliest  years  had  been  spent  at  the  court  of  a  woman,  his  aunt,  Margaret  of 
Savoy,  who  swayed  the  viceregal  sceptre  of  the  Netherlands  with  great  ability ; 
and  when  it  paned  into  the  hands  of  Mary  she  acquitted  herself  with  no  less 
credit  in  a  post  that  proved  so  embarrassing  to  her  successors.  Indeed, 
Charles  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  sister  that  he  would  willingly  have 
associated  her  in  the  regency  of  Spain  with  his  daughter  Joanna,  who  nad  by 
no  means  the  ettidency  uf  her  aunt,— perhaps,  the  empwor  may  have  thought, 
not  enough  for  the  present  critical  time,  ohe  had  spirit  enough^  howe w,  to 
decline  any  partner  m  the  government,  much  more  her  aunt  of  Hungary,  who^ 
she  said,  **  was  so  ambitious  of  power  that  she  should  find  herself  very  soon 
reduced  to  a  cipher."  The  project,  accordingly,  was  abandoned.  Mary 
requited  her  brother's  confidence  by  rej^ding  him  with  feelings  little  short  of 
idQlatry,^speaking  of  him  as  ^  her  all  in  this  world  after  God?' 

■  M.  Gachard,  in  tbe  8(>cond  volnme  of  bia  of  Van  Male'i  own  aUtement,  nnd  lends  Tery 

**  lUtraiU  et  Mart  ds  CharlM-  QuifU  *'  (Preface,  naturally  to  tbe  oonduiion  that  among  tbi>a« 

p.  150),  which  baa  made  Ita  appearance  ainoe  papers  waa  tbe  memoir  of  Cbarlea  the  Fifth, 

the  text  above  w:ia  written,  notices,  aa  one  of  Of  their  aubseaiient  fate,  we  know  nothing, 

tbe  Itema  in  an  inventury  of  tbe  emperor'a  Bnt  this  ahonid  not  hurprlM  ns.     There  \a 

effects  pr»  pared  bv  order  of  bla  executors,  a  more  than  one  well*«ttestedinrtancfton  reoonl 

velvet  bag  containing  papers  formerly  in  tbe  of  Philip's  liaving  deetroyed  doenmentn  that 

posaeaaion  of  Van  Aiile.  ani  taken  from  him  be  did  not  oare  iliottld  mett  the  eye  of  pot- 

ny  Luis  Qulxadii  and  afterwards  placeit  in  the  terity. 
bands  of  the  fciog.    Tbis  ooaHrms  ths  truth 
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Daring  nearly  three  months  whidi  the  roral  matrons  passed  at  JarandiUs, 
Eleanor  was  prevented  by  her  feeble  healtn  from  visiting  the  convent  more 
than  two  or  three  times.  Her  more  robust  sister,  fond  of  the  saddle  and 
inditferent  to  the  weather,  would  often  gallop  through  the  autumnal  woods  to 
Yuste  and  pass  a  few  hours  with  the  emperor,  rarely,  however,  staying  long 
enough  to  enliven  his  Bolitarr  repast  with  her  presence.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  received  much  encouragement  to  do  so.  After  the  queens  had 
been  a  few  days  at  Jarandiila,  Quizada  inquired  of  his  master  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  provide  quarters  for  them  at  Yuste.  But  Charles 
replied  that  it  was  best  as  it  was ;  that  they  could  come  over  and  transact 
their  business  when  they  had  a  mind,  and  then  go  back  again.  **  And  since 
that  is  his  majesty's  wifl  in  the  matter,''  concludes  the  major-domo^  '*  there  is 
nothin?  further  to  be  said." 

While  at  Jarandilla,  arranicements  were  made  for  an  interview  between 
Eleanor  and  the  infanta,  Mary  of  Portugal,  her  only  daughter,  bv  Emmanuel 
the  Ghreat.  It  was  twenty- five  years  since  she  had  seen  her  cnild,  and  she 
lon^  with  a  mother's  yearning  to  have  her  remove  to  Spain,  where  the  queen 
dunng  the  brief  remainder  of  her  days  might  enjoy  the  consolation  of  her 
daughter's  society.  But  >fary,  who  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  Portugal, 
where  she  continued  after  her  widowed  mother  had  given  her  hand  to  Francis 
the  First,  had  no  mind  to  leave  her  native  land,  still  less  to  Hve  in  Spain.  It 
had  once  been  proposed  to  unite  her  to  her  cousin  Philip,  and  she  may  have 
resented  the  indignity  put  on  her  by  that  prince  when,  in  obedience  to  hia 
politic  father,  he  had  transferred  his  heart — at  least  his  hand— from  Mary  of 
Portugal  to  his  kinswoman  Mary  of  England.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the 
infanta  was  much  under  the  intluenoe  of  the  dergy,  who  profited  too  largely 
by  her  benefactions  to  wish  to  see  her  transfer  her  residence  to  Cafttile.  The 
free  hand  with  which  she  applied  her  revenues  to  religious  uses  gained  for  her 
a  reputation  little  short  of  that  of  a  saint.  But,  like  some  other  saints,  Mary 
seemed  to  think  that  the  favour  of  Heaven  was  best  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  earthly  ties.  However  submissive  to  the  Church  she  might  be,  she 
wa^  far  from  being  a  dutiful  or  affectionate  daughter. 

The  aflair  became  the  subject  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  in  which  the 
emperor  took  part,  soothing  by  turns  the  irritation  of  the  mother  and  of  the 
daughter,  and  endeavouring  to  brine  them  nearer  to  each  other.  In  the  end, 
after  a  negotiation  as  long  and  embarrassing  as  if  a  treaty  between  nations 
had  been  the  subject,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  meeting  arranged 
between  the  parties  in  the  frontier  town  of  Badajoz.  The  infisnta  would 
consent  to  no  spot  farther  removed  from  Portugal.  The  meeting  was  to  take 
place  in  the  coming  spring ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  December  the  two 
queens  rode  over  to  the  convent  to  take  leave  of  their  brother,  preparatory  to 
their  departure.  Besides  then*  usual  train,  he  provided  them  with  an  escort, 
consistii^^  of  the  count  of  Oropesa  with  other  nobles  and  cavaliers,  to  acconi- 
nany  them  to  the  place  of  interview.  There  they  found  the  infanta,  attended 
1)7  a  brilliant  retinue  of  the  great  lord^and  ecclesiastics  of  Portugal,  intimating 
the  high  consideration  which  she  enjoyed  in  that  country.  A  detachment 
from  this  body  she  sent  forward  to  Yuste,  to  bear  her  compliments  to  her  uncle 
the  em])eror. 

The  fond  mother  had  the  happiness  of  embracing  the  child  from  whom  she 
had  been  separated  for  so  many  years.  Both  she  and  her  sister  Mary  gave 
substantial  proofs  of  their  aTection  in  the  magnificent  presents  which  they 
lavished  on  the  infanta.  Anions:  these  were  jewels  given  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
of  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  gold  ducats.    But  neither  prasentSi  nor  care&iesy 
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Bor  the  tears  of  her  mother,  had  any  power  to  toach  the  heart  oC  the  infanta. 
She  w<mld  not  relent  in  her  original  purpose  of  remaining  in  Portugal.  Nor 
would  she  prolong  the  interview  beyond  three  weeki,  at  tne  end  of  which  she 
bade  a  last  adieu  to  her  mother  and  her  aunt  and,  turning  her  back  for  ever 
on  Spain,  she  retnO^d  her  steps  to  Lisbon.  Her  disconsolate  parent^  attended 
by  the  qoeeo  of  Hungary,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Guadalupe,  but  had 
hardly  gone  a  few  leagues  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  caused  in  part, 
no  doubt,  by  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  which  was  soon  attended  with  the 
most  alarming  symptoms. 

While  thii  was  passing,  the  little  community  of  Tuste  was  astounded  by 
tidings  of  a  disastrous  eiuiracter  from  France.  The  duke  of  Ouise,  moitifiea 
by  the  result  of  the  Italian  campaign,  was  desirous,  by  some  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, to  efface  the  memorjr  of  his  disasters  and  to  nd^  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  nation  The  enterprise  he  proposed  was  the  recovery  of  Calais,— that 
stronghold  on  the  Frencti  soil  where  England  had  planted  her  foot  immovably 
lor  more  than  two  centuries  The  recovery  of  this  place  at  some  future  day 
had  been  the  fond  hope  in  which  the  French  had  indulged,  like  that  once 
entertained  by  the  Morisooi  on  the  Barbary  coast  of  the  recovery  of  the  lo^t 
kingdom  of  Granada  It  was  a  hope,  however,  rather  than  an  expectation. 
The  English,  on  their  part,  were  con  ndent  in  the  impregnable  diaracter  of  the 
place,  a.s  was  implied  bv  an  inscription  in  bronze  on  the  gatos,  which  boasted 
that ''  the  French  would  never  besiege  Calais  till  lead  and  iron  should  swim 
like  cork.'*    It  was  this  confidence  which  proved  their  ruin. 

Guise  conducted  his  movements  with  silence  and  celerity.  He  mnstetfd  his 
forces,  marched  upon  Calais  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and,  when  an  enemy  was 
least  expected,  presented  him^ielf  before  the  gates.  It  was  the  first  aay  of 
January,  1558.  The  forts  which  covered  the  phM»  were  stormed ;  and  the 
town,  shorn  of  its  defences,  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  A 
single  week  had  sutiioed  for  the  conquest  of  the  strong  post  which  had  defied 
the  arms  of  Sndand  nnder  Edward  the  Third  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 

The  report  of  this  hnWinnt  coiM}'de-7nain  filled  the  country  with  unbounded 
joy.  The  heart  of  every  Frenchman  swelled  with  exultation  as  he  learned 
that  the  foul  stain  was  at  length  wiped  away  from  the  national  scutcheon. 
The  English  were  in  the  same  pronortion  depre-ssed  by  the  tidings ;  and  Philip 
might  well  tremble  for  the  Netnerlands,  as  he  saw  the  bulwark  removed  whicn 
had  hithetto  served  to  stay  the  tide  of  invasion  on  that  quarter.  Ill  news  is 
said  to  travel  apace.  And  it  may  be  thought  strange  that,  even  in  that  a.;*e, 
an  event  of  sncli  interest  as  the  loss  of  Gtlais  should  have  been  more  than 
three  weeks  in  getting  to  the  regent  at  Yalbdolid,  and  still  three  days  more 
in  reaching  Yu.ste  It  must  be  admitted  to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
electric  speed  with  which  intelligence  is  communicated  in  our  day. 

The  news  reached  Yuste  on  the  third  of  February.  Charles  was  at  the  time 
in  a  k)w  states  not  having  rallied  as  yet  from  his  last  attack  of  gout,— the 
second  which  ne  had  had  during  the  winter.  Though  supported  by  cushions 
in  his  easy-chair,  he  said  ^  the  pain  pierced  to  the  yery  bones."  Tne  courier 
who  brought  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Calais  arrived  in  the  evening.  Qnixada 
deferred  communicating  them  to  his  roaster  till  the  next  morning,  lest  they 
should  cause  him  a  sleepless  night.  He  judged  right  Charles  said,  when 
the  news  was  told  to  him,  **  that  nothing  he  had  ever  heard  had  giyen  him  so 
much  pain."  It  wa<(  not  the  loss  of  Calais  simply  that  he  deplored.  His  eye 
glanoed  to  the  consequences.  He  saw  in  imagination  the  French  sweeping 
aeross  the  borders  and  carrying  devastation  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Bni8>els. 
As  far  back  as  November,  banng  heard  of  preparations  in  Fiance,  he  had 
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warned  the  goveniinent  that  an  attempt  wonid  probably  be  made  by  the 
enemy  to  recover  some  of  the  places  he  had  lost  He  did  not  now  waste  his 
time  in  idle  lament  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  at  once  sent  despatches  to  Valla- 
dolid,  urging  the  regent  to  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  remittances  to  her 
brother,  as  on  them  must  depend  his  power  of  keeping*  the  field  and  pro- 
tecting the  Netherlands  against  invasion.  **I  know,  concluded  Charles, 
*"  that  you  will  remiire  no  arguments  of  mine  to  make  yon  use  all  diligence  in 
the  matter.  But!  cannot  help  writing ;  for  I  feel  so  sensibly  what  may  be  the 
conseauenoes  of  the  late  disaster,  that  I  shall  have  no  more  peace  till  I  learn 
what  uas  been  done  to  repair  it."  Thus  stimulated,  the  government  at  Yalia- 
dolid  made  extraordinary  efforts ;  and  such  large  remittances  of  funds  were 
promptly  sent  to  Philip  as  enabled  him  to  keep  on  foot  a  foroe  of  sufficient 
strength  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  in  the  end— after  his  father's  death— to 
dictate  the  terms  of  a  peace  as  honourable  to  Spain  as  it  was  inglorious  to  the 
enemjr. 

While  afiisdrs  abroad  were  in  this  gloomy  condition,  Charles  was  more  keen^j 
distressed  by  tidings  of  a  domestic  calamity.  This  was  the  death  of  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  France.  The  fever  which  had  interrupted  her  journey,  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  Uttle  town  only  three  leagues  from  Badajoz,  was  agmvated  by 
an  attack  of  asthma,  to  which  disease  she  had  long  been  subject  Tlie 
symptoms  became  every  dajr  more  unfavourable.  The  complicated  malady 
battled  all  the  skill  of  her  physician ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  Eleanor's  days 
were  numbered.  Qaztelu,  the  emperor's  secretary,  had  been  sent  by  hhn  with 
despatches  forthe  queen  of  H  unea^r.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  receive  the  last 
in^itructions  of  her  sister.  He  found  the  dying  queen  in  full  possession  of  her 
faculties,  waiting  with  resignation  for  the  hour  when  her  gentle  spirit  should  be 
released.  She  charged  the  secretary  with  ntany  tender  remembrances  for  her 
brother,  whom  she  Msought  with  all  humility,  by  the  love  he  had  always  borne 
her.  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  her  child  when  she  should  be  no  more  here 
to  do  it  herseli  Her  last  thoughts  were  occiipied  with  the  dauehter  who  had 
made  so  poor  a  requital  for  her  tenderness.  By  her  will  she  made  her  tiie  sole 
heir  to  the  extensive  estates  she  possessed  both  in  France  and  Spain,  which, 
combined  with  the  Uurge  domains  belonging  to  the  infanta  in  Portugal,  made 
her  the  most  splendid  match  in  Christendom.  But,  though  prop<Mal8  were 
made  for  her  alliance  with  more  than  one  prince,  it  was  the  destiny  of  Mary 
of  Avis  to  live  and  die  a  maid.  She  survived  her  mother  but  a  few  years ;  ana 
the  greater  part  of  her  princely  patrimony  she  devoted,  at  her  death,  to  the 
endowment  of  convents  and  chapels,  and  other  religiotis  uses,  for  which  she  i« 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Portuguese  chroniclers,  and  bar  memory  cherished  as 
that  of  one  who  had  died  in  the  odour  of  mnctity. 

The  emperor,  at  the  time  of  his  sister's  illness,  was  suiTering  from  a  fourth 
attack  of  gout,  no  doubt  much  exasperated  by  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  was 
so  severe  as  to  confine  him  for  more  than  a  foitnight  to  his  bed.  To  add  to 
his  distress,  his  mouth  was  exceedingly  inflamed,  and  his  tongue  swollen,  »o 
tliat  he  could  take  little  other  nourishment  than  sweetened  biscuit  With  this 
dismal  cheer  he  kept  the  fttt  of  St  Matthias,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Febntaiy, 
— his  own  birthday, — in  strong  contrast  to  the  joyous  manner  in  which  he  had 
celebrated  the  same  anniversary  in  the  preceding  year. 

Cliarles  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  news  of  his  sister's  death.  Though  not 
accustomed  to  exhibit  his  emotions,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke  of 
her  to  his  secretary,  Gaztelu.  *'  She  was  a  good  Christian,"  he  said.  "  We 
always  loved  each  otlier.  She  was  older  than  I  by  fifteen  months ;  and  before 
that  time  has  elapsed  I  sliall  probably  be  with  her."  In  less  than  half  thAt 
time  the  sad  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
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The  qneen  of  Hnngaiy  was  overwhelmed  by  the  blow ;  and  ahe  resolved  to 
repair  to  Ynste,  to  seek  consolation  in  the  society  of  her  brother.  This  time 
he  determined  to  lodge  her  in  the  palace,  and  he  gave  the  major-domo  directions 
accordingly.  Charles  had  sent  to  Yalladolid  for  mourning,  as  he  intended  to 
put  his  whole  household  into  black ;  and  he  was  anxious  tfiat  it  should  come 
Defore  Qneen  Mary's  arrival.  He  seemed  to  look  forward  with  a  sort  of 
nervous  apprehension  to  their  meeting.  *'  I  shall  never  feel  that  my  sister  is 
dead,"  he  said  to  i^uixada,  *^  till  I  see  the  queen  of  Hungary  enter  the  room 
alone.''  Both  parties  were  much  affected  at  the  interview.  But  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  repress  his  emotions,  while  his  sister  gave  free  indulgence 
to  hers. 

The  queen  was  lod^;ed,  as  her  brother  had  ordered,  in  an  apartment  on  the 
lower  floor.  Her  retmue  were  quartered  in  Cuacos  and  Jarandilla,  where  their 
presence,  greatly  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  oouimtssarlat  department,  gave 
little  joy  to  its  chief.  Unmrtunately,  it  was  the  season  of  Lent.  *^  It  is  no 
light  matter  in  Estremadura,''  says  the  unhappy  fmictionary,  "  to  keep  open 
house  in  Lent,  when  fish  is  the  only  thing  in  request.  The  fish-market  of 
Cuacos  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Antwerp  or  Brussels.  But  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can.''  He  concludes  by  expressing  a  wish  that  the  secretary 
Vazquez,  to  whom  he  is  writ'ng,  would  send  *^  a  sui>p]y  of  fre^ih  salmon,  if  any 
can  be  had,  or  aujr  other  dainty, — above  all,  herrings,  both  dry  and  salt,  of 
which  his  majesty  is  e8L)ecialIy  fond."  In  a  week  after  this  we  find  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Math  vs,  the  physician,  in  whidi,  after  some  remarks  on  his  master's 
improved  health,  as  the  gout  had  begun  to  yield,  the  writer  adds,  in  a  doleful 
tone,  that  the  emperor  imd  already  begim  to  stimulate  his  appetite  with  salt 
meats,  garUc,  herrings,  and  other  provocatives,  which  had  always  proved  so 
ruinous  to  his  stomadu 

Queen  Mary  protracted  her  stay  for  nearly  a  fortnight  She  then  took  leave 
of  her  brother,— a  final  leave,  for  they  were  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 
She  establishai  her  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yaluidolid.  The  em- 
peror, at  PhiUp's  solicitation,  earnestly  pressed  her  to  return  to  the  Nether- 
lauds  and  to  resume  the  regency,  for  which  she  had  proved  herself  so  well 
qualified.  With  great  reluctance,  she  at  last  gave  her  consent,  under  certain 
conditions ;  but  her  death  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  saved  her 
from  the  humiliating  scenes  to  which  her  successor,  Marsaret  of  Parma,  was 
exposed  by  the  revdutionary  troubles  of  the  countr^r.  Mary,  who  died  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  much  aggravated  by  the  suffering  she  nad  of  late  ex- 
perienced, survived  her  brother  but  a  few  weeks.  In  uie  brief  space  of  two 
years  from  the  time  when  the  emperor  and  his  sisters  had  landed  in  Spain,  the 
earthly  career  of  all  of  them  was  closed. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Charles  received  the  intelligence  that  his  renunciation 
of  the  empire  had  at  last  been  accepted.  At  the  time  of  abdicating  his  other 
crowns,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Philip  to  defer  his  resignation  of  the  imperial 
sceptre  for  the  present.  For  a  short  time  he  consented  to  retain  the  title  of 
^'  emperor,"  devolving  all  the  real  power  on  his  brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  the 
Romans,  who  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  When  the  French  war  broke 
out,  Philip,  with  still  more  reason,  was  desirotis  that  his  father  should  retain 
the  sovereignty  of  Qermanv.  But  Charles  had  already  sent  his  resignation  to 
the  electoral  college,  and  he  would  take  no  steps  to  postpone  the  meeting  of 
that  body.  Various  circumstances,  however,  conspirea  to  delay  this  meetui^ ; 
a  id  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  of  March,  1558,  that  the  diet,  having  accepted 
tiie  renunciation  of  Charles,  finally  elected  Ferdinand  as  his  successor.  It  is 
another  proof  of  the  tardy  pace  at  which  news  travelled  in  that  day,  that  the 
5  2  T 
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tidings  of  an  event  of  so  mneh  interest  did  not  reach  Tuste  till  tiie  twenty- 
ninth  of  April  One  might  have  thought  that  the  intelligence  voiild  have 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  less  tiian  half  the  time  that  it  is  stated  to 
nave  taken  to  seiMi  it  by  the  cou  ier.  That  this  was  not  so  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  low  state  of  commercial  intercounse  in  that  day,  and  by  the 
Ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which  prevented  them  from  taking 
an  intere&t  in  public  aflairs. 

It  was  with  undisguised  satisfaction  that  Charles  welcomed  the  tidings  <rf  an 
event  that  released  nim  from  the  shadow  of  8overeignty,-~for  it  was  only  the 
shadow  that  had  followed  him  to  Yuste.  He  wrote  at  onoe  to  VaUaooIid, 
directing  that  all  despatches  hereafter  should  be  addressed  to  him  as  a  private 
individual,  not  as  emperor.  He  ordered  that  two  seals  should  be  made,  with- 
out crown,  eagle,  or  other  imperial  device,  but  simply  with  the  arms  of  Spain 
quartered  with  those  of  BurG;undv,  intimating  his  descent  b^  father's  and 
mother's  side.  He  commanded  the  escutcheons  and  other  insignia  to  be 
removed  from  the  walls  of  his  convent  palace,  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  to 
be  substituted  for  his  own  in  the  prayers  of  tne  Church  and  the  service  of  the 
mass.  He  was  so  punctilious  that,  when  the  ladies  of  Cuaoos  presented  him 
with  a  basket  of  flowers  fancifully  disposed  so  as  to  represent  the  imperial 
crown,  he  would  not  allow  it  to  stand  in  his  apartment  till  the  flowers  had 
been  reannnged  by  the  gardener  in  some  other  form.  He  called  his  household 
together  and  informed  them  of  Ferdinand's  election,  adding,  ^  As  for  me,  the 
name  of  Charles  u  enoujgh :  henceforth  I  am  nothing."  To  his  domestics  it 
seemed  as  if  this  renunciation  of  worldly  grandeur  was  in  some  sort  a  prepara- 
tion for  death,  and  many  of  them  were  affected  to  tears.  Even  the  monks, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  number,  could  not  perform  mass 
without  being  sensibly  touched  as  they  substituted  the  name  of  Ferdinand  for 
that  of  their  beloved  emperor. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  received  the  alarming  intelligenoe  tiiat  the 
Protestant  doctrines,  which  had  been  convulsing  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Christendom,  had  at  length  found  their  way  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  were 
secretly,  but  by  no  means  slowly^  sapping  the  foundations  of  tiie  Chnrch.  The 
heretics  had  even  been  so  audacious  as  to  begin  their  operations  in  Yalladolid, 
tinder  the  very  eye  of  the  regent  The  cry  was  raised,  and  the  bloodhounds  of 
the  Holy  Olfice  were  alreadv  on  the  scent  to  ferret  out  the  offenders  and  diag 
them  into  day.  Charles,  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  battling  against  the 
heresy  of  Luther,  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  its  even  uten  infecting 
the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed.  To  get  rid  of  the  infection  by  the 
speediest  way  possible  became  now  the  engrossing  subject  of  his  thou^ts.  Od 
the  third  of  May  he  wrote  to  bis  daughter  Joanna,  ^*Tell  the  grand  inquisitor 
and  his  council,  from  me,  to  be  at  their  posts,  and  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  before  it  spreads  further.  I  rely  on  your  zeal  for  bringing  the  guilty 
to  trial,  and  for  having  them  punished,  without  fovour  to  anyone,  with  lul  the 
severity  that  their  crimes  demand."  In  another  letter,  written  three  weeks 
later,  he  says,  *^If  I  had  not  entire  confidence  that  ypn  would  do  your  duty, 
and  arrest  the  evil  at  once,  by  chastising  the  guilty  in  good  earnest,  I  know 
not  how  I  could  help  leaving  the  monastery  and  taking  the  remedy  into  mr 
own  hands.''  He  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  wdl,  in  so  black 
an  affair,  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  coarse  of  justice,  and  to  show  no  mercy ; 
^lest  the  criminal,  if  pardoned,  should  have  the  opportunity  <rf  repeating  his 
crima**  He  recommended,  as  an  example,  his  own  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
Netherlands ;  ''  where  all  who  remained  obstinate  in  their  errors  were  burned 
alive,  and  those  who  wera  admitted  to  penitenee  were  beheaded." 
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Not  content  with  writing,  Charles  ordered  QnixadA  to  proceed  to  Yallado-H, 
where  he  was  to  see  the  resent  and  the  inquisitor-general,  communicate  to 
them  more  fully  the  emperors  views  on  the  subject,  and  discuss  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  them  into  eiiect  Charles  then  wrote  to  his  son,  informing  him  of 
what  he  had  done,  and^  to  give  greater  force  to  his  injunctions,  added  a  post- 
script with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  urged  Philip  to  apply  the  sharpest  and 
speediest  remedy  that  could  \^  devised  for  6t|£ipating  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
before  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  system.  His  injunctions  fell  upon  willing 
ears,  as  appears  from  the  king's  memorandum  endorsed  on  his  father's  letter : 
'^  Thank  him  for  the  orders  he  has  given,  and  request  him  to  follow  up  the 
affair,— telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall  pursue  the  same  course 
here,  and  acquainting  him  with  what  has  been  done  already." 

The  emperor's  letters  from  Yuste  afford  the  strongesl  eTidence  of  the  in- 
tolerance of  his  disposition.  The  compromises  and  concessions  wrenched  from 
him  by  the  German  Protestants  were  so  many  sacrifices  to  policy,  that  must 
have  done  fi^neat  violence  to  his  natural  In  his  oorrespondence  witii  his  family 
we  find  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart,  rendered,  doubtless,  more  austere 
under  the  inflaence'of  declining  health  and  the  monastic  life  which  separated 
him  from  the  world.  One  cannot  without  a  shudder  see  him  thus  fanning  the 
flame  of  fanaticism  in  the  bosoms  of  his  chiJdfe%  to  whose  keeping  were  inr 
trusted  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

Bigotry  seems  most  naturally  to  belong  to  feeble  and  ignorant  minds.  It 
was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  more  than  o.*ie  member  of  that  dynasty  was  feeble  to  the  ver^pe  of  fatuity. 
It  b  the  more  striking  when  found  to  lodge  with,  those  extraordinary  powers 
which  seem  to  raise  their  possessor  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity. 
Unfortunately,  in  Charles  these  powers  served  only  to  give  greater  intensi^ 
to  the  feeling  of  bigotry,  and  to  make  it  more  widely  mischievous  in  its  opm- 
tion.  Instead  of  a  mere  passive  sentiment,  it  was  Quickened  into  an  active 
principle  of  fanaticism.  His  great  talents  were  employed  to  perfect  a  system 
of  persecution  which  led  to  the  most  frightful  results  in  the  Netherlands.  No 
one  of  his  line  did  so  much  to  fasten  the  yoke  of  superstition  on  the  necks  of 
the  Spaniards.  He  may  be  truly  said  to  have  stamped  his  character  not  onlj 
on  his  own  generation  but  on  that  that  followed  it  His  example  and  his 
teachings  directed  the  polity  of  the  pitiless  Philip  the  Second^  and,  throuf^h 
him,  otthe  imbecile  Philip  the  Third.  His  dying  words— for  his  codicd, 
executed  on  his  death-bed,  as  we  shall  see,  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  his 
letters—still  lingered  in  the  ears  of  his  posterity,  to  urge  them  forward  in  the 
path  of  persecution ;  and  thus  did  he  become  largely  responsible  for  the  woes 
I)-  ought  on  the  hnd  k>ng  after  he  bad  been  kid  in  toe  dark  chambers  of  the 
fisoorial 
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As  the  spring  of  1658  advanoed,  the  emperor's  health  gradually  mended.  He 
was  extremely  sensible  to  cold ;  and  as  the  summer  drew  near  he  felt  the 
genial  influence  of  the  warmer  weather,  and  the  letters  from  Yoste  spoke  of 
him  as  restored  to  his  usual  health.  With  renovated  health  his  ap|vetite 
returned ;  and  he  indulged  it  in  his  usual  intemperate  manner.  *^  His  majesty 
eats  much."  writes  his  physician.  Dr.  Mathys,  '^and  drinks  still  more,  changing 
nothing  oi  his  former  way  of  life,  and  rashly  trusting  to  the  natural  strength 
of  his  constitution,  but  little  to  be  relied  on  m  a  body  so  full  of  bad  humours." 
**  Kings,"  writes  Quixada,  '*  must  surely  imagine  their  stomachs  are  made 
differently  from  those  of  other  men."  At  length  the  bad  humours  of  which 
the  doctor  spoke  showed  themselves  in  a  cutaneous  eruption  below  the  knees, 
which  caused  Charles  great  annovancfi.  To  alia?  the  irritation,  he  slept  under 
the  lightest  covering,  and  with  the  windows  and  doors  of  his  chamber  open. 
He  frequently  also  bathed  his  limbs  in  cold  water.  His  physician  looked  with 
distrust  on  the  use  of  these  violent  remedies ;  but  the  emperor  said  he  would 
rather  have  a  little  fever  than  suffer  from  this  intolerable  itching.  On  this 
Mathys  sensibly  remarked  that  it  was  not  given  to  us  to  choose  our  diseases : 
we  might  chance,  by  attempting  it,  to  get  something  worse  than  what  we  have 
already.  The  doctor's  remonstrances,  however,  were  little  heeded  by  Charles, 
whose  imperious  nature  had  ever  inaae  him  the  most  intractable  of  patients. 

The  season  proved  to  be  extremely  unhealthy  in  the  Veroj  where  tertian 
fever  of  a  malignant  type  became  prevalent  and  several  persons  died  of  it 
The  count  of  Oropesa  lay  so  ill  of  tnis  disease,  in  his  ch&teau  at  Jarandilla, 
that  the  emperor  sent  his  own  physician  to  him.  On  the  ninth  of  August, 
Charles,  after  a  considerable  interval,  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  the  g;ont,  which 
was  attributed  to  a  cold  taken  in  consequence  of  his  sleeping  with  his  windows 
open,— the  air,  which  had  been  sultry  in  the  evening,  having  changed  and 
become  chilly  during  the  night.  The  attack  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as 
severe  as  he  had  sometimes  experienced  during  his  residence  at  Yuste  ;  for  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  we  find  him  present  at  the  service  in  the  chapel, 
though  requiring  the  support  of  his  attendants  and  seated  in  his  chair.  All 
symptoms  of  the  disease  tiad  vanished  by  the  twenty -fourth  of  Aucust,  when 
we  find  the  letters  from  Yuste  si  caking  of  him  as  entirely  recovered. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  that  an  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  which  oas  afforded  a  fruitful  theme  for  speculation  to  modem 
critics.  This  was  the  emperor's  celebration  of  his  own  obsequies.  According 
to  the  two  Jeronymite  chroniclers  from  whom  the  narrative  is  derived,  Charies, 
who  caused  masses  to  be  celebrated  tor  the  soul  of  his  deceased  wife  on  every 
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anniversary  of  her  death,  expressed  a  wish  at  this  time  to  his  confessor,  Juan 
de  Regia,  to  have  funeral  services  performed  in  her  honour  and  also  in  that  of 
his  parents.  The  confessor  having  approved  of  this  pious  intention,  prepara- 
tions were  instantlj  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and  the  obsequies, 
occupying  three  days  successively,  were  celebrated  by  the  whole  convent  with 
^eat  solemnity.  Charles  himseif  took  part  in  them,  takine  his  place  near  the 
altar,  and  following  the  service  in  his  prayer-book,— a  plain  volume,  which 
bore  the  mailcs  of  long  and  dilieent  use. 

When  the  ceremony  was  fini^ed,  Charles  inquired  of  his  confessor  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  for  him  also  to  perform  his  own  obsequies,  and  thus  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  must  soon  oefall  him.  The  priest,  startled  by  this 
extraordinary  proposal,  was  much  affected,  and  besought  the  emperor,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  not  thus  to  anticipate,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  his  death. 
But  Charles,  urging  the  matter,  inquired  if  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  liis 
soul;  and,  the  accommodating  father  having  applauded  it  as  a  pious  act, 
worthy  of  imitation,  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting  it  with  greater 
pomp  than  that  of  the  pr^eding  services.  The  chapel  was  accordingly  hung 
with  black,  and  the  blaze  of  hundreds  of  wax-lights  was  scarcely  suihcient  to 
dispel  the  darkness.  The  brethren  in  their  conventual  dress,  and  all  the 
emperor's  household  clad  in  deep  mourning,  gathered  round  a  huge  catafalque, 
shrouded  also  in  blacky  which  had  been  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel. 
The  service  for  the  bunal  of  the  dead  was  then  performed  ;  and,  amidst  the 
dismal  wail  of  the  monks,  the  prayers  ascended  for  the  departed  spirit,  that 
it  might  be  received  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  The  sorrowful  atten- 
dants were  melted  to  tears,  as  the  image  of  their  master's  death  was  presented 
to  their  minds,— or  they  were  touchra,  it  may  be,  with  compassion  by  this 
pitiable  display  of  weakness.  Charles,  niuitied  in  a  dark  mantle,  and  bearing 
a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  mingled  with  his  household,  the  s^ctator  of  his 
own  obsequies ;  and  the  doleful  oeremony  was  concluded  by  his  placing  the 
taper  in  the  handji  of  the  priest,  in  sign  of  his  surrendering  up  his  soul  to  the 
Almighty. 

Such  IS  the  account  given  us  by  the  Jeronymite  fathers,  one  of  whom  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describes,*  and  the  other,  though  not  present 
himself  had  ample  means  of  obtaining  information  from  those  who  were.* 

*  Nothing  bi  known  of  this  person,  except  its  anthentidty  fur  a  moment.  For  tbia  reason, 

wlut  ifl  to  be  collected  from  his  own  narrative.  notwithstanding  it  comes  to  ut  without   a 

He  was  one  of  the  convent,  and  seems  to  have  name,  it  beoomeff  an  htKtorlcal  document  of 

lived  there  during  tht*  whole  of  the  lime  that  great  valne,  inferior  only  to  thatof  the  original 

Charles  resided  at  Yuste.    He  was  one  of  the  letters  fh>m  the  membeis  of  the  emperor's 

few  monks  selected  to  keep  wutch  over  the  honsebold. 

emper»r's  remains  after  bis  death,  and  to  ac-  *  This  «  as  Fray  Joseph  de  Siguenca,  pi  ior  of 

company  them  *  hen  they  were  removed  to  the  the  Escoriat.    A^  httid  uf  the  great  Jeronymite 

Kscoriai.     His  manuscript,  which  bus  very  monastery,  the  beet  sources  of  Infomiaiion 

recently  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Indus-  were  op*>n  to  him.     He  enjoyed,  moreover, 

triousGacbard,  found  its  way,  in  some  manner  the  opporiunlty  of  pers<inal  coniroiinlcation 

not  easy  to  he  explained,  into  the  arcbiv*^  of  with  simie  who  were  living  at  Ynste  during 

the  Feudal  Court  of  Brabant  in  Brussels.  It  was  the  emperor's  residence  there,  aiftl  who,  aft*  r 

therediacovered,  not  long  since,  by  M.Bakhui-  his  death,  aooompanied  his  remains  to  the 

■en  van  den  Brink,  a  member  of  that  court,  and  Escort  >l.    The  result  of  his  invesligationM  he 

an  analysis  of  it  was  published  by  him  in  the  bus  given  in  the  first  volume  of  his  great 

hulletih*  de   la  CommUtion  Borate  d'Hii-  work,  **Mittoria  de  la  trden  de  San  Gero- 

toirt.    The  narrative  is  given  at  length  by  nimo  '*  iiubllsbed  at  Madrid  in  1606 ;  a  work 

Gacliard,lu  the  second  volume  of  his  **y^K(raite  which,  from    the   conscientiousness   of  the 

tt  Mttrt  de  CkarUs-QuitU."    No  one  who  has  writ»r,  and  the  luminous  style  In  which  It  Is 

read  this  simple  record,  which  bears  on  every  written,  holds  a  high  place  In  the  ecclesiastical 

page  the  evidence  of  the  writer's  calling  and  literature  of  Spain, 
of  the  timet  in  which  he  lived,  can  doabi 
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I^ce  U»t  time  the  story  has  beeo  repeated  by  suocessive  writera,  eaining  at 
each  repetition,  until  in  Robertson's  iwes  we  and  the  emperor  j)€XK>rming  in 
his  shroud,  and  then  lying  down  in  his  cofhn,  where,  after  joining  in  the 
pFa}[er8  for  the  rest  of  his  own  soul,  not  yet  departed,  he  is  left  by  the  monks 
to  his  meditations.  It  was  not  till  the  present  dt^  that  a  more  careful  scrutiny, 
by  discovering  inconsistencies  in  the  account,  led  some  writers  to  regard  it  aa 
a  monkish  legend,  and  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it  altogether. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  obsequies  had  been  cele- 
brated, being  the  thirty-first  of  August,  Charles,  according  to  the  Jeronymite 
ehronicksn,  took  his  seat  on  the  oovered  terrace  on  the  western  side  of  his 
honsa  Here  he  woukl  often  sit»  drinking  in  the  sweet  odours  of  the  garden, 
and  enjoying  the  grateful  warmth  left  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  Aa 
he  sat  thus  musing,  with  his  eyes  &zed  on  the  dial  which  Toriiano  had  erected 
for  him  in  the  grounds  below,  he  suddenly  ordered  his  jewel-keeper  to  be 
called,  and  directed  him  to  bring  a  miniature  of  the  empress  IsabelliL  of  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  more  than  one  portrait  in  his  collection,  ue  dwelt  ^ 
k>ng  time  on  her  beautiful  features,  ''  as  if,"  says  the  chronicler,  **  he  was 
imploring  her  to  prepare  a  place  for  him  in  the  celestial  mansions  to  which 
she  had  gone.***  Some  time  longer  he  spent  in  contemplating  Titian's  "Agony 
in  the  Gkurden ;"  after  which  he  ordered  the  picture  ot  the  "Last  Judgment^ 
to  be  brought  to  him,— the  masterpiece  of  Titian.  It  was  probably  only  a 
sketch,  aa  the  great  work:  which  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  was  too 
large  to  be  removed.  Indeed,  his  testament  notices  a  i>icture  of  the  "Last 
Judgment "  as  amona:  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  his  jewel-keeper.  He 
gared  so  kmsr  and  with  such  rapt  attention  on  the  picture  as  to  cause  appre- 
hension in  his  phyj^ician,  who,  m  the  emperor's  debilitated  state,  feared  the 
effects  of  such  excitement  en  his  nerves.  There  was  good  reason  for  appro- 
benskm ;  for  Charles  at  length,  rousing  from  his  reverie,  turned  to  the  doctor 
and  complained  that  he  was  ill.  His  pulse  showed  him  to  be  in  a  high  fever. 
He  soon  after  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  which  he  was  never  more  to  leave. 

That  this  account  of  the  Jeronymite  brethren  is  not  perfectly  correct  is 
shown  by  a  letter  of  Br.  Mathys,  dated  on  the  first  of  September,  m  which  he 
states  that,  having  gone  by  his  master's  orders,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  to 
Jarandilla,  to  attend  the  count  of  Oropesa,  he  found  the  emperor,  on  his 
return,  sutfering  from  a  severe  headache,  which  he  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
the  sun's  rays^  that  fell  with  great  power  on  the  terrace  where  he  had  dined. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  continues  the  doctor,  in  which  the  emperor  sutfered 
much  from  thirs^  he  rose  and  dressed  himselt ;  but,  though  somewhat  better 
in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon  he  relapsed,  the  pain  in  his  head  returned 
with  increased  force,  and  he  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  fever.  From  this 
letter  ot  his  physician,  written  on  the  spot,  we  see  it  was  impossible  that  the 
circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Jeronymite  historians  coukl  have  taken  place 
on  the  day  they  assign  for  them.  Charles  was  certainly  in  no  condition  on 
that  day  for  so  exciting  a  scene  as  the  performance  of  his  own  obsequies. 

A  still  more  formidable  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  is  furnished 
by  the  silence  of  Charles's  household  in  regard  to  it.  It  would  seem  strange 
that  neither  Quixada  nor  Qaztelu,  who  were  so  careful  to  notice  every  occur- 
rence of  interest  in  their  master's  life,  should  have  made  any  allusion  to  one 
80  extraordinary  as  this.  This  silence  is  so  insignificant  that,  instead  of  nega- 
tiveu  it  may  be  thought  to  acquire  the  value  of  positive  proof  against  the  truth 
of  the  story. 

A  candid  review  of  the  whole  matter  will  suggest  some  con^den^tions  which 
may  tend  much  to  diminish  the  weight  ol  these  objections.    With  respect  to 
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the  inaccoracT  of  tlie  dates^  that  woald  not  he  a  manreUoiu  thing  at  any  time, 
especially  with  the  careless  chitmidera  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Regent 
Joanna  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  this  inaccuracy  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Philip,  giving  with  much  care  tbe  drcumstances  attending  their  father's 
illness,  in  which  she  falls  into  the  groas  blander  of  mistaking  the  date  of  his 
death,  although  the  documents  from  Yuste  were  before  her.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  date  of  the  funeral  services  was  some  days  previous  to  that  reported 
by  Uie  monks,  when  Charles  would  seem  to  have  been  suihciently  recovered  from 
the  gout  to  have  taken  part  in  them.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  from 
Qaztelu,  relating  to  public  business,  we  have  no  letter  from  tbe  secretary  or 
the  nia^r-domo  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  twenty-ei^rhth  of  August ;  at 
least,  Ihave  none  in  my  coHection,  and  have  seen  none  cited  by  others.  The 
interval  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  and 
the  writing  of  these  functionaries  may  help  to  expfaun  their  silence  on  an  event 
which  no  longer  made  any  strong  impression  on  their  minds.  For,  after  all, 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  exaggerated  tone  natural  to  the  monkish 
chronicler,  this  act  was  one  not  altoeetl^  so  different  in  its  character  from 
those  oelebrations  with  which  Charfes  used  to  vary  the  monotony  of  hie 
monastic  life.  Thus  he  showed  a  morbid  relish  for  performing  the  obse(][uie8 
not  merely  of  his  kindred,  but  of  any  one  whose  position  seemed  to  him  to 
furnish  an  apology  for  it  Not  a  member  of  the  toison  died,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  commemorate  the  event  with  solemn  fun»»l  rites.  These,  in 
short,  seemed  to  be  the  festivities  of  Charles's  cloister  lifa  These  lugubrious 
oeremonies  had  a  fascination  for  him  that  may  remind  one  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  his  mother,  Joanna,  clung  to  the  dead  bod^  of  her  husband,  taking 
it  with  her  wherever  she  went  It  was  after  oeksbrating  the  obsequies  of  his 
parents  and  his  wife,  which  occupied  several  successive  days,  that  he  conceived, 
as  we  are  told,  the  idea  of  rehearsing  hia  own  funeral,— a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  becomes  the  more  credible  when  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  unnatural 
excitement  to  which  his  mind  may  have  been  brought  by  dwelling  so  long  on 
the  dreary  apparatus  of  death. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  narrative,  however  that  cannot  be  so  readily 
explained,— the  portrait  scene  on  the  terrace.  There  must  be  some  error  in 
regard  to  both  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  event,  as  reported  by  the 
chronicler.  This  scene  upon  the  terrace  could  not  have  been  the  one  which 
immediatelv  preceded  the  illness  of  tbe  emperor.  Thb  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Mathys,  whov  far  from  being  present  on  that  occasion,  expressly  says 
that  he  was  with  the  count  of  Oro{>esa  at  JarandiUa.  The  portrait  scene  mnst 
have  occurred  at  some  earlier  penod,  therefore,  unless  the  reader  may  be  dis- 
posed to  dismiss  it  altogether,  as  one  of  those  legends  that  have  their  birth  in 
the  cloisters  and  easily  find  credit  there.  There  is  no  pretence  that  the  monk 
who  reports  it  was  himself  present  He  tells  it  only  as  a  rumour,  and  one 
that,  seen  through  the  mist  of  more  than  twenty  years,— as,  from  a  date  in  his 
manuscript,  appears  to  have  been  the  case,— may  well  have  been  distorted  in 
his  recollection. 

But  the  obsequies  stand  upon  very  diflerent  frnnnd,  as  the  writer  assumes 
to  have  been  present  and  to  have  taken  part  m  them  himself.  We  cannot 
reject  the  story  without  regarding  it  as  a  sheer  invention  of  the  chronicler. 
Such  an  effort  of  invention  may  be  thought  to  be  no  miracle  in  a  monk, 
esnecially  where  the  glory  of  his  convent  was  concerned.  Bnt  it  would  be  diftr- 
cnlt  to  see  how  this  was  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  a  matter  which  was 
altogether  personal  to  Charles.  The  character  of  the  writers,  moreover,  ^p-eatly 
strengthens  the  improbability  of  anything  like  wilful  misrepresentation  on 
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their  part  The  maDascript  of  the  monk  of  YuBte  is  stamped,  as  his  Belgian 
editor  iustly  remarks,  with  the  character  of  simplicity  and  truth  ;  and  Siga- 
eD9a,  the  other  Jeron^ite  authority,  although  tmged.  with  the  superstition  of 
his  a^  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  faith.  It  is  a 
question  of  (ufticnlties,  in  whatever  light  we  may  choose  to  r^rard  it ;  but  a 
candid  consideration  of  ail  the  circumstances  may  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to 
explain  these  diliiculties  by  a  mistake  of  the  date,— not  very  extraordinary, 
considering  the  len^h  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  event, — rather  than 
by  a  wilfulfabrication  on  the  part  of  the  writers.' 

But,  to  return  from  a  discussion  longer,  it  may  be  thought,  than  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  warrants,  it  appears  from  his  physician's  letter  that 
Charles,  after  his  repast  on  the  terrace  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  was  seized 
with  the  illness  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  recover.  A  restless  night 
was  succeeded  by  a  day  of  great  suffering.  He  was  tormented  with  excessive 
thirst ;  and  the  pain  in  his  iiead  was  so  violent  at  times  that  he  lost  his  con- 
sciousness. The  disease  soon  took  the  aspect  of  malignant  tertian  fever ;  and 
Mathys  determined,  notwithstanding  the  weak  state  of  his  patient,  that,  if 
the  symptoms  did  not  prove  more  favourable  on  the  following  day,  he  would 
bleed  him. 

Charles  himself  became  alarmed  at  bis  condition.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  different  from  anything  which  he  had  before  experienced.  He 
made  his  preparations  accordingly,  expressed  his  desire  to  execute  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  and  without  further  delay  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament  In 
performing  this  last  act,  feeble  as  he  was,  he  kuelt  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
nis  bed,  offering  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercies  that  had  been  shown  him 
through  life,  and  expressing  the  deepest  contrition  for  his  sins,  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  manner  that  touched  the  hearts  of  all  present 

Quixada,  by  his  master's  orders,  wrote  to  the  secretary  Vazauez,  requesting 
him  to  send  a  commission  to  Gaztelu  investing  him  with  l)ie  powers  of  a 
notary,  as  there  was  no  one  who  could  act  in  that  capacitjr  at  Yuste.  At  the 
same  time  the  major-domo  desired  that  relays  of  posts  might  be  established 
along  the  route  to  Yalladolid.  for  the  more  rapid  and  regular  transmission  of 
intelligenca  Meanwhile,  as  Charles's  fever  increased,  the  physician  took  from 
him  ten  ounces  of  a  thick,  black  blood,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
relieved  him  of  eight  more,  by  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  much  benefited. 
Mathys,  however,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  sole  cliarge  of 
his  illustrious  patient  at  this  crisis  ;  but  Charles,  who  seems  to  have  had  no 
great  faith  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  would  not  consent  that  any  other 
doctor  should  be  called  in,  except  Dr.  Cornelius,  Joanna's  physician,  who  to 
large  medical  experience  united  an  intimate  knowledge  ot  his  constitution. 

*  There  is  one  aothmity.  oonld  b|8  work  be  designed  to  appropriate  to  this  object  wm  In 

recovered,  who  might   probably  settle  this  the  end  applied  to  his  real  obeeqniee.    Y«*t 

rexpd  question.     This   is   Fray  Martin  de  the  marquis  of  Valparajrso,  in  a  work  still  In 

Angu'o,  prior  of  Taste,  who  prepared,  for  the  manuscript,  which  he  compiled  some  seventy 

information   of  the  Regent  Joanna,  a  full  Tears  later,  with  the  memoir  of  A ngulo  before 

ac-oount  of  the  latter  days  of  ber  father,  with  him  as  one  of  liis  authorities,  expn  ssly  ai«ert8 

whom,  as  the  superior  of  the  convent,  he  was  the  fact  of  the  moclc  funeral  having  talcen 

in  the  habit  of  dally  commtfnication.    His  place.     In  this  conaict  of  teaiimony.  It  is 

manuscript,  which  has  never  found  its  way  much  to  be  wished  that  the  original  mHuu- 

to  the  press,  was  In  the  hands  of  the  historian  script  of  Father  Angnio  could  be  discovered. 

Sandoval,  who  professes  to  have  transfcrrKl  It  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  National  Library 

its  contems  to  his  own  pages.    In  these  we  of  Madrid,  where  M.  Qacbard  tells  us  be  onoo 

find  a  conversation  reported  which  the  em-  bad  sight  of  it.    But,  if  so.  It  has  again  be- 

Eeror  had  with  one  of  his  household  respecting  come  engulfed  In  the  ocean  of  nuinuscripts  in 

is  mock  funeral,  which,  however,  we  are  to  the  library,  and  thus  far  eluded  every  effort 

infer,  never  took  place,  fh>m  Its  being  after-  that  has  been  made  to  bring  It  to  ligiit. 
wards  stated  that  the  money  which  Charles 
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As  Charles  required  the  constant  attention  of  his  fiaithfnl  major-doma  the 
latter  transferred  his  residence  to  the  convent,  that  he  might  remain  with  his 
master  by  nii^ht  as  well  as  bjr  day.  In  obedience  to  the  emperor's  orders,  he 
had  a  short  time  since  removed  his  familv  from  Yillagarcia  to  Cnacos.  Dona 
Magdalena,  his  wife,  was  accompanied  by  her  young  charge,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  emperor's  natural  son,  then  a  stripling  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
whom  she  had  Drought  up  with  the  teinderness  of  a  mother,  though  she 
remained  in  ignorance  of  his  illustrious  origin.  On  coming  to  Cuacos,  she  was 
invited  bv  OlMrles  to  visit  him  at  Yuste,  where  he  gave  her  a  gracious  recep- 
tion ;  and.  as  she  doubtless  brought  her  foster-child  along  with  her,  the  sight 
of  the  noble  boy,  his  own  offspring,  who  had  already  given  evidence  of  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  later  years,  may  have  shed  a  ray  of  satisfaction  on  the 
withered  heart  of  the  emperor. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Cornelius  was  attended  by  no  change  in  the  treatment  of 
the  patient,  as  the  elder  pbjrsician  enturely  approved  of  uie  course  pursued  by 
his  younger  brother.  But  the  disease  continued  rapidly  to  gain  ground.  The 
fever  was  so  high  that  Charles  could  hardly  endure  the  lightest  covering ;  and 
it  was  occasionally  accompanied  by  violent  parozvsms  which  left  him  insensible 
for  hours  together.  On  the  nintn  of  the  month  a  commission  arrived  from 
Yalladolid  empowering  Gaztelu  to  act  as  a  notary ;  and  Charles,  who  was  then 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  lost  no  time  in  executing  his  codicil  It 
had  been  prepared  some  time  previous,  and  was  of  great  lengtn,  like  the  testa- 
ment to  whicn  it  was  attached.  By  his  will  he  had  beaueathed  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  for  the  portions  of  young  maidens  and  the  liberation  of  captives 
from  the  M(K>risb  dungeons.  Another  provision  of  his  will,  which  he  now 
confirmed,  directed  that  thirty  thousand  masses  should  be  said  for  the  benefit 
of  his  soul  in  the  monasteries  and  parochial  churches  of  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands. By  his  codicil,  he  assigned  gratuities  and  pensions  to  each  member  of 
his  household,  from  Dr.  Mathys  down  to  the  meanest  scuUiofi.  The  pensions 
varied  in  amount  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties,  the  highest  reaching 
four  hundred  florins,  and  so  proceeding  by  a  descending  scale  to  ninety  florins 
annually.  Some  of  the  principal  Jeronvmites  who  had  ofliciated  about  the 
emperors  person  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  bounty.  Two  thousand  ducats 
were  to  be  paid  at  once  to  Quixada,  whose  services  were  noticed  in  the  nio»t 
aflectionate  terms,  and  who  was  to  receive  a  pension  eouivalent  to  his  present 
emoluments  until  Philip  ^ould  make  some  provision  tor  him  better  suited  to 
nis  deserts. 

But  the  mo<^t  remarkable  feature  of  the  instrument  was  the  intolerant  spirit 
that  breathed  through  every  page  of  it  where  religion  was  concerned.  The 
monotonous  and  melancholy  way  of  convent  life  had  given  a  gloomy  colour  to 
Charles's  sentiments,  and  mid  imparted  something  like  austerity  to  his  temper. 
A  whimsical  proof  of  this  austerity  had  been  furnished  some  time  before,  by 
an  ordinance  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  visitors  of  the  convent,  and 
which  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  decreeing  a  hundred  lashes  to  any 
woman  who  should  approach  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  ^ate !  Under  the 
corroding  influence  of  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  decline  of  his  health  at  Yuste, 
the  feelings  of  bigotry  which  belonged  to  the  emperor's  nature  had  been  gradu- 
ally exalted  into  a  more  active  ana  mischievous  principle  of  fanaticism.  This 
is  evident  from  the  system  of  persecution  which  he  inculcated  in  his  letters, 
with  so  much  energy,  on  those  who  had  the  direction  of  aifairs  both  in  Spain 
and  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  even  heard  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had 
respected  the  safe-conduct  of  Luther  when  the  great  Reformer  presented  him- 
self before  the  diet  at  Worms.    Fortunately  for  Charles's  reputation,  his  good 
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angel  had  saved  him  from  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  which  wonld  have 
branded  bia  name  with  the  infamy  that  belong  to  the  murderers  of  Hnss.  In 
the  codicil  which  he  now  si^necl^  he  enjoined  upon  his  son  to  follow  up  and 
bring  to  iustice  every  heretic  m  hiB  dominions,  aiid  this  without  exception  and 
without  mvour  or  mercy  to  any  one.  He  conjured  Philip  to  cherish  the  Holy 
Inquisition  as  the  best  means  for  aocomplisHing  this  good  work.  **  So,"  he 
concludes^  **  shall  you  have  my  blessing,  and  the  Lord  shall  prosper  alt  your 
undertakings.''  Such  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  monarch  to  his  son. 
They  did  not  fall  on  a  deaf  ear ;  and  the  parting  admonition  of  his  father 
served  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  fword  of  persecution  which  Philip  had 
already  be^un  to  wield. 

Charles  left  directions  in  his  oodidl  respecting  the  place  of  his  intennent.  A 
few  days  before,  he  had  held  a  lon^  conversation  with  Quixada  on  Khe  subject 
He  had  orwiuaily  intended  that  nis  remains  should  be  removed  to  Granada 
and  there  laid  in  its  nolile  cathedral  by  the  side  of  the  empress,  his  wife. 
There,  too,  were  gathered  the  ashes  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  his  parents,  and 
those  of  his  great  progenitors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  ek>rions  memorr. 
But  he  had  now  changed  his  mind,  and  seemed  willing  that  nis  present  resi- 
dence should  also  be  his  final  resting-place.  He  propmed  to  be  buried  in  the 
diapel  of  Yuste,  and  to  have  the  body  of  the  empress  broufht  from  Granada 
and  placed  beside  his  own.  But  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  Quixada,  who 
represented  that  Yuste  was  altogether  too  humble  a  place  and  in  too  defence- 
less a  condition  to  be  a  fitting  malisoleum  for  the  remains  of  great  princes. 
Charles  yielded  to  these  argtiments,  and  contented  himself  with  directing  that 
his  body  should  be  deposited  there  for  the  present,  leaving  it  to  Philip  to  decide 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  permanently  to  lie,  and  requiring  only  that  it  should 
be  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife.  The  emperor,  having  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  codicil,  signed  it  on  the  same  day.  By  this  act  he  seemed  to  have 
settled  all  his  worldly  affairs  and  to  have  terminated  his  connection  with  the 
world.  He  did  not,  however,  lose  his  interest  in  it  altogether ;  and  he  received 
with  pleasure  the  news  brought  him  by  Qardlasso  de  la  Vesia,  that  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  had  at  length  consented  to  return  to  the  Netherlands 
and  give  the  king,  tier  nephew,  the  benefit  of  her  counseb  in  the  government 
of  that  country. 

Disastrous  intelligence  reached  Yuste  at  this  time  of  a  great  battle  fought 
in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  Oran,  in  which  the  count  of  Alcaodete,  the  govemor 
of  that  place,  and  the  flower  of  the  Sjpanish  infantry  under  his  command,  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.  The  tidings  would  have  fallen  heavily  on 
the  heart  of  the  dying  emperor,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa  But 
Quixada's  prudent  precautions  prevented  anything  from  being  said  to  Charles 
on  the  subject,  and  saved  him  from  the  anguish  which  would  have  added  a 
bitterness  to  death. 

The  posts  now  brought  daily  tidings  to  Valladolid  of  the  condition  of  the 
emperor,  filling  his  daughter  Joanna  and  the  queen  of  Hungary  with  the 
deepest  anxiet;^.  Thev  would  willingly  have  gone  at  once  to  Yuste  and  taken 
charge  of  him  in  his  illness,  had  he  allowed  it  But  when  Quixada  intimated 
to  Charles  his  sister's  desire,  he  replied  that  she  would  not  come,  for  that  she 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  wishes  on  the  subject  The  major-domo 
hinted  that  his  daughter,  the  regent,  was  equally  anxious  to  visit  him,  and 
waited  only  her  father's  permission  to  come  and  nurse  him  in  his  illness.  The 
emperor,  however,  who  found  much  diflfieulty  in  speaking,  from  the  soreness  of 
his  mouth,  only  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  ft  eoold  not  be.    But, 
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•Itbcugli  hia  own  funily  were  excluded,  his  friend  the  grand  roaster  of  Alc&ntanu 
on  iearninff  the  critical  condition  of  his  master,  came  over  to  Ynste,  resolved 
on  establishing  his  residence  there  till  the  fate  of  the  emperor  was  decided. 

Charles's  constitution  was  now  fast  sinking  under  the  ravages  of  his  disorder. 
As  his  weakness  increased,  the  phTsidans  endeavoured  to  sustain  him  hv 
broths,  and  other  simple  and  nourishing  liquids,  allowing  him  even  a  small 
quantity  of  his  favourite  beer.  But  his  stomach  refused  to  perform  its  func- 
tions, or  to  retain  the  food  which  it  received  On  the  eleventh  of  the  month 
the  tertian  chansed  into  what  was  called  a  double  tertian.  The  ague-fits  became 
more  severe  and  of  longer  duration.  Frightful  chills  were  succeeded  by  an 
access  of  fever,  which  ran  so  hi^h  that  his  reason  became  affected  and  be  lost 
all  perception  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  After  one  of  these  paroxysms, 
on  the  seventeenth,  he  remained  for  twenty  hours  in  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
bility. He  was  adun  attacked  on  the  nineteenth,  and,  althoi^[h  the  fit  was 
less  severe  and  of  much  shorter  duration,  the  physicians,  feanng  he  would 
not  survive  another,  expressed  their  opinion  tliat  the  time  had  arrived  for 
administering  extreme  uncUon. 

The  soimd  of  these  words  fell  like  a  knell  on  the  ears  of  the  faithful  Quixada, 
who  saw  in  imagination  the  portals  of  the  tomb  already  opening  to  receive  his 
master.  His  feelings  are  best  expressed  in  hia  own  letter  addrrased  soon  after 
to  the  secretary  Vi^uez.  **  The  doctors  say  that  the  disease  constantly  in- 
oreases  while  every  hour,  as  his  pulse  shows,  the  emperor  grows  more  feeble. 
As  for  me,  I  cannot  think  he  is  so  near  his  end ;  and  to-day  his  mind  has  not 
wandered  so  much  as  during  the  last  paroxysm.  Ever  since  noon  I  have  pre- 
vented them  from  ^ving  him  extreme  unction,  fearing,  though  he  remains 
speechless  that  it  might  disturb  him.  But,  as  the  physicians  insist  that  there 
is  no  time  for  further  dela^,  I  have  told  them  that!  would  be  read?,  and  that 
they  should  watch  the  patient's  pulse,  and  not  give  the  signal  until  thev  were 
certain  that  the  time  had  come  tor  it  I  feel  as  if  I  had  buried  him  already 
more  than  once.  You  can  well  understand  how  this  pierces  ny  venr  heart^ 
*' Since  the  above  was  written,"  continues  the  major-domo.  "  the  pnyddans 
have  pressed  the  matter  so  strongly  that  extreme  unction  nas  been  adminis- 
tered to  his  mi^jesty,  although,  as  it  seems  to  uml  this  was  somewhat  prema- 
ture. I  have  done  as  they  advised,  for  they  should  know  best  You  may  well 
comprehend  the  conditkNi  of  one  like  me,  who  for  seven-and-thirty  years  has 
served  a  master  whom  he  is  about  to  lose  for  ever. .  May  it  please  God  to  take 
him  to  himself,  if  he  is  to  |;o ;  though  I  cannot  help  repeating  that  in  my 
judi^nMsnt  it  will  not  be  to-night    Qod  be  with  him,  and  with  us  all.'' 

The  ceremony,  as  Quixada  says  in  his  affecting  letter,  was  performed  on  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth.  It  was  conducted  by  the  confessor  Regla,  attended 
by  all  the  brethren  of  the  convent.  The  emperor  preferred  to  receive  the 
unction  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  friars,  which,  comprehending  a  litany,  the 
seven  penitential  psalms,  and  sundry  other  passages  of  Scripture,  was  much 
kmger  and  more  exhausting  than  the  rite  used  for  the  ktity.  His  stren^h, 
however,  did  not  fail  him.  He  joined  with  great  devotion  in  the  services, 
which  seemed  to  leave  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hdy  calm,  like  that  of  one  whose 
thoughts  were  now  turned  to  a  better  life 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  he  intimated  his  wish  to  be  left  alone  with 
Quixada.  The  interview  lasted  half  an  hour,  during  which  Charles  was  able- 
to  converse  in  a  low  but  audible  tone.  One  of  the  topics  was  the  pensions  to 
be  ^ven  to  his  domestics  ;  and  he  instructed  Qoixadia  to  press  upon  Philip 
the  importance  of  punctuality  in  their  papient  Another  subject,  still  nearer 
Id  hia  heart,  had  reference  to  Don  John  of  Austria.    He  had  made  no  provision 
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for  the  child,  thinking  it  perhaps  more  politic  to  leave  him  dependent  on 
Philip.  It  was  the  course  which  his  wise  grandfather.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
had  pursued  in  respect  to  his  younger  grandson,  Ferdinand,  whom,  though 
his  especial  favourite,  he  had  left  without  a  legacy,  consigned  to  the  care  of 
his  elder  brother,  Charles,  the  heir  to  the  monarchy.  As  the  event  proved,  the 
good  will  of  his  brother  was  the  best  legacy  that  oould  have  been  left  him. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  the  emueror  again  confessed,  and  expressed  his 
intention  to  receive  the  sacrament  Tne  major-domo,  fearing  that  his  strength 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  ceremony,  reminded  him  that  this  was  unnecessary, 
as  he  had  so  lately  received  extreme  unction.  But  the  emperor  answered  that 
"it  was  good  provision  for  the  long  journey  he  was  about  to  set  out  upon." 
The  condition  of  his  throat  had  been  such  of  late  as  funiished  a  new  ailment 
to  Quixada,  who  remmded  his  master  that  they  could  not  administer  to  him 
the  sacred  elements,  as  he  would  be  unable  to  swallow  them.  Charles  repltod, 
**  I  shall  be  able,"  in  a  tone  of  decision  that  adjourned  idl  further  debate. 

As  it  was  feared  that  there  might  not  be  time  for  the  consecration  of  a  wafer 
bv  the  performance  of  the  mass,  that  which  was  kept  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  was  brought  by  the  confessor,  Juan  de  R^fa,  accompained,  as  before, 
by  the  brethren  of  the  convent,  who  now,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  more, 
filled  the  imperial  chamber.  Charles  received  the  eucharist  with  the  ^reate^t 
devotion,  saying^  "  Lord  God  of  truth,  our  Redeenier,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit."  Quixada  then  examined  his  mouth,  to  see  that  no  particle  oi  the 
wafer  adhered  to  it.  After  this,  mass  was  performed.  Charles  joyaed  in  the 
service  with  silent  but  earnest  devotion ;  and  when  the  moidcs  had  reached 
that  solemn  invocation,  "  Lamb  of  Qod,  which  takest  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  on  usl"  the  dying  ntonarch,  feebly  raising  his  hand,  beat  his 
breast,  with  looks  of  the  deepest  humility  and  contritiou  The  ceremony, 
instead  of  fatiguing,  seemed  rather  to  relieve  him.  A  sweet  composure  settled 
on  his  spirit,  and  continued  to  the  last,  unruffled  by  any  further  attacks  of 
pain,  while  his  faculties  remained  unclouded. 

During  the  rest  of  the  morning  he  tistened  to  passages  from  Scripture, 
pointing  out  those  which  he  preferred,— among  others,  the  rassion  of  our  Lora 
m  St.  Luke.  Villalva  accompanied  the  reading  with  such  exhortations  as  were 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  emperor,  who  listened  attentively,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast  At  noon  Carranza,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  Yuste.  He  was  the  same 
**  black  friar  "-*-80  called  from  his  swarthy  visage— who  had  made  his  name 
famous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  persecutions  in  England ;  and  he  was 
destined  to  become  still  more  famous  by  the  unmerited  persecution  which  he 
himself  afterwards  endured  from  the  Inouisition.  He  had  come  from  the 
Low  Countries,  and  brought  tidings  of  Phuiiu  bv  whom  he  had  been  recently 
raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  if nfortunately,  ne  had  incurred  the  suspicions 
of  the  Holy  Oftioe  on  the  score  of  his  orthodoxy.  His  residence  in  Germany, 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Protestant  scholars,  had  led  him,  no 
donbt,  to  modify  some  of  his  early  opinions.  But  thoucrh,  like  Pole,  Morons 
and  some  other  eminent  churchmen  of  the  time,  he  haa  adopted  more  liberal 
views  than  were  sanction^  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  was  at  heart  as  true  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  the  most  implacable  of  his  enemies.  Some  around  the 
emperor,  among  whom  Regla,  to  judge  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  was  the 
most  active,  had  infused  doubts  into  the  monarch's  mind  of  Carranza's  ortho-. 
doxy.  Charles  was  in  no  condition  now  to  examine  into  the  affair ;  and  when 
the  archbishop  was  introduced  into  his  presence,  and,  kneeling  down  by  the 
bedside,  kissed  the  hand  of  his  master,  the  latter  gazed  on  uim  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  and  then  bade  him  take  some  repoaa 
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The  emperor's  life  was  now  £ast  ebbing  away ;  and  his  own  sensations  told 
him  that  toe  scene  must  soon  dose.  He  desired  Quixada  to  have  in  readiness 
the  holy  candles  brought  from  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat ;  also 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  a  crucifix,  which  had  comtorted  the  empress  in 
her  extremity,  and  which  Charles  had  pre^served  to  solace  his  last  hours. 
Quixada,  who  saw  that  his  master  was  sinking,  sent  for  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  read  aloud  some  portions  of  Scripture,— 
among  the  rest,  tbat  sublime  Psalm,  ^  Out  of  the  deptbt  to  Thee  have  I  cried." 
Then,  approaching  the  emperor's  bedside,  he  knelt  down,  and,  holding  up  a 
crucinx,  exclaimed,  *'  Behold  Him  who  answers  for  all  I  There  is  no  more 
sin ;  ail  is  forgiven."  These  words  fell  upon  other  eats  than  those  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  and  the  confessor,  Kegla,  made  them  the  giounds  of  a 
niaiicions  complaint  before  the  Holy  Office,  as  implying  an  acquiescence  in  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  words  gave  much 
scandal  to  more  than  one  ecclesiastic  in  the  room,  as  also  to  the  grand  master 
of  Alc&ntara,  who  besought  Villalva  to  prepare  the  emperor  for  nis  end  by  a 
more  Catholic  exposition  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  The  harsh  and  disagree- 
able utterance  oi  Carranza  had  caased  so  much  annoyance  to  Charles  that 
Quixada  had  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  the  primate  to  speak  in  a  lower 
tone.  He  was  now  succeeded  by  Villalva,  the  favourite  preacher  of  the 
emperon  whom  he  had  so  often  delighted  with  his  soft,  insinuating  eloquence. 

The  Jeronymite  resorted  to  very  different  sources  of  consolation  from  those 
employed  by  the  archbishop.  **  Yoiur  majesty,"  said  he,  **came  into  the  world 
on  the  day  of  St  Matthew  ;  you  will  leave  it  on  that  of  St  Matthias.  St. 
Matthew,  and  St  Matthias  were  two  apostle&  two  brothers,  bearing  nearly 
the  same  name,  and  both  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  With  such  intercessors, 
you  can  have  nothin^j^  to  fear.  Let  your  majesty  turn  your  heart  with  con- 
fidence to  God,  who  will  this  day  put  you  in  nossession  of  clorj."  "  Thus,"  in 
the  striking  language  of  Mignet,  "  the  two  ooctrines  which  divided  the  workl 
in  the  age  of  Charles  the  Futh  were  once  more  brought  before  him,  on  the 
bed  of  death."  He  was  in  no  condition  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  these 
doctrines;  but  his  fainting  snirit  leaned  with  pious  faith  on  the  assurance 
which  they  both  gave  him  of  nappiness  beyond  the  grave.  A  sweet  serenity 
settled  on  his  features,  '*  giving  tokens,"  says  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  a 
letter  written  soon  after  to  the  regent^  ''of  peace  and  inward  security  that 
filled  all  who  witnessed  it  with  joy. 

Besides  the  archbishop,  the  prior  of  Granada,  Villalva,  and  two  or  three 
other  ecclesiastics,  there  were  present  in  the  chamber  the  count  of  Orore  a, 
with  some  of  his  kindred,  the  grand  master  of  Alc&ntara,  and  a  few  of  the 
great  lords,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
emperor,  and  who  were  now  gathered  around  his  beoside,  gazing  mournfully 
on  nis  revered  form,  while  t£e  shadows  of  death  were  stealing  over  it  For 
some  hours  there  was  silence  in  the  apartment,  broken  only  by  the  low  breath- 
ings of  the  dying  man.  At  length,  rousing  from  his  lethargy.  Charles  seemed 
to  feel  a  consciousness  that  his  time  had  come.  It  was  two  hours  after  mid- 
night on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September.  Placing  his  hand  on 
his  pulse,  he  feebly  shook  his  hea^  as  if  to  intimate  that  all  was  over.  He 
then  signed  to  Quixada  to  light  the  taper.    At  the  same  time  the  archbishop 

E laced  the  crucifix  of  the  empress  in  his  hand.  Gazing  on  it  for  a  moment, 
e  brought  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  pressed  it  fervently  on  his  breast  The 
archbishop,  taking  the  crucifix  from  his  relaxing  grasp,  held  it  up  before  the 
gazed  ey3s  of  the  emperor,  who,  holding  the  candle  in  his  right  hand,  and 
supported  by  the  faithful  Quixada,  exclaimed,  ''Kow  it  is  time."    Then, 
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gazing  with  tintrtterable  longine  on  th«  sicred  symbol,  to  him  the  memento 
of  earthier  as  well  as  heavenly  love,  he  stretched  forth  his  left  hand  as  if  to 
embrace  it,  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  tones  so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly 
heard  in  the  next  apartment,  and,  fialling  back  on  his  pillow,  with  a  oonviilsi\e 
sigh  expired.  He  nad  always  prayed— fearing  perhaps  the  hereditary  tunt 
of  insanity—that  he  might  preserve  his  reason  to  the  last  His  prayer  was 
granted. 

All  present  were  deeply  touched  by  the  solemn  and  affecting  scenei  The 
grand  master  of  Alcantara,  in  a  letter  written  that  same  day  to  the  princeRS 
Joanna,  expresmd  the  happiness  it  gave  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  emperor  to  the  last  Luis  Quixada  could  hardly  comprehend 
that  his  master  was  no  more^  aikLthrowing  himself  upon  the  lifeless  remains. 

§&ve  way  to  an  agony  of  gneL  The  body  was  suffered  to  lie  upon  the  bed 
uring  tne  following  oay.  It  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  four  members  of 
the  convent,  who,  with  the  major-domo,  were  the  only  persons  that  entered 
the  chamber  of  death.  Quixada  would  often  return  during  the  day  to  look  at 
his  beloved  master.  During  his  absence  on  one  occasion,  the  Jeroiiymites 
as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  those  on  watch,  felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  see 
the  emperor,  who  was  shrouded  by  the  curtains  drawn  closely  around  the 
bed.  They  were  restrained  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  the 
fear  of  displeasing  Quixada.  *  Curiosity  at  length  prevailed ;  and,  drawing 
aside  the  curtains,  tliey  gaaed  with  awe  on  the  liieless  form  before  them. 
Instead  of  the  pallid  hue  of  death,  the  countenance  was  still  tinged  with  a 
faint  colour  resembling  that  of  life.  The  expression,  fixed  as  marble,  was 
serene,  telling  that  the  hard  battle  of  life  was  at  an  end.  The  head  was  pro- 
tected by  a  delicately  embroidered  cap ;  and  a  kiose  robe  enveloped  the  penon, 
on  the  upper  part  oi  which  was  a  covering  of  black  isilk.  On  the  breast,  near 
the  heart,  lay  the  silver  crucifix  which  the  hands  of  his  wife  had  clasped  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  which  was  destined  to  comfort  the  latest  moments  of 
his  son.  Above  tne  head  of  Charles  was  suspended  a  picture  of  the  Vii^!;iii, 
one  of  the  relics  which  he  had  reserved  for  this  occasion.  While  thus  gazing, 
the  Jeronymites  heard  the  step  of  Quixada  approaching  the  chamber,  and 
they  speedily  closed  the  curtains. 

The  emperor's  remains  were  secured  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which  was  cased  in 
another  of  chestnut  They  were  then  lowered  through  the  window  in  hk 
apartment  to  the  floor  of  the  church.  Here  they  were  placed  on  a  catafalque 
wnich  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  shrouded  in  black  and  emblazoned 
with  the  imperial  arms.  The  walls  were  also  hung  with  black,  while  the  blaze 
of  countless  tapers  shed  a  melancholy  lustre  over  the  scene.  A  vast  concourse 
of  persons  of  every  rank,  from  the  surrounding  conntrr,  filled  the  edifice. 
Among  them  were  to  be  seen  the  monks  of  Cuacos  and  those  of  different  re- 
ligious communities  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  members  of  the  household 
were  all  clad  in  mourning.  Amidst  this  solemn  company  the  manly  form  oi 
Quixada  was  conspicuous,  muffled  in  a  dark  mantle,  which  concealed  his 
features.  B]^  his  side  was  his  royal  charge,  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  sable 
weeds,  like  himself.  The  events  of  that  day  were  well  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  gallant  boy,  who,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant 
career,  claimed,  as  the  best  recompense  of  his  services,  the  privilege  of  lying 
beside  his  father  in  the  stately  mausoleum  raised  by  Fhihp  for  the  line  of 
Austria. 

For  three  days  the  obsequies  continued,  under  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  The  Jeronymites  of  Yuste,  the  Cordeliers  oi  Jarandilla,  the 
Dommicans  of  Bt  Catherine,  joined  in  the  funeral  chant    A  disooune  was 
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'iM^p«red  on  each  day,  beginning  with  one  by  Charletis  ftivminte  preadier, 
YilUvik  At  Qttixada's  desire,  he  had  made  minutes  ol  what  had  passed  in 
tiu»  sick-chamber,  and  had  artfully  woven  these  particulars  into  his  sermon, 
which  he  delivered  with  a  tender  and  impassionea  eloquence  that  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it 

During  the  services  a  chair  was  jJaoed  in  the  choir  to  aooommodate  some 
person  of  rank  whose  infirmitie.)  made  it  diUkult  for  him  to  stand  so  long  a 
time.  But  Quixada^  notwithstanding  the  remonstmnce  of  the  grand  master 
of  Alc&ntara,  the  fnend  of  the  partv,  indignantly  caused  the  chair  to  be  re- 
moved, remarking  that  no  one  would  nave  dared  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  when  alive,  and  that  no  lees  respect  should  be  shown  to  him  now  that 
he  was  dead.  In  this  loyal  sentiment  he  was  sustained  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  audience,  everr  one  of  whom  remained  standing  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  long-protractea  ceremonies. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  the  emperor^  interment  took  place,  and  his 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  earth  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
multitiida  The  burial  did  not  take  place,  however,  without  some  difficulty. 
Charles  had  requested,  by  his  will,  that  he  might  be  laid  partially  under  the 
great  altar,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
Dody  might  be  under  the  spot  where  the  priest  stood  when  celebrating  mass. 
The  request  was  made  in  all  humili^ ;  but  it  raised  a  question  among  the 
scrupulous  ecclesiastics  as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  anv  bones  save  thoee 
of  a  saint  to  occupy  so  holy  a  puce  as  tnat  beneath  the  aitar.  The  dispute 
waxed  somewhat  warmer  than  was  suited  to  the  occasion ;  till  the  momentous 
afiair  was  finally  adjusted  by  having  an  excavation  made  in  the  wall,  within 
which  the  head  was  introduced,  so  as  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  verge  of 
the  hallowed  spot 

These  mournful  rites  having  been  concluded,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
the  prior  of  Qranada,  together  with  some  other  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  as  well 
as  of  the  nobles,  took  their  departure.  Their  places,  however,  were  soon  sup- 
plied by  the  concourse  from  without,  until  the  lar^  church  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. The  funeral  services  were  protracted  six  days  longer,  during  which 
^illalva  continued  his  pious  exhortations,  in  those  warm  and  touching  tones 
that  lin.^ered  Ions:  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers.  The  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  his  fervid  eloquence  on  this  occasion  commended  him  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  the  notice  of  Philip  the  Second,  who  afterwards  made  him 
his  principal  preacher,  as  his  father  bad  done  before  him. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  ceremonies  were  terminated.  The  monks  from  the 
neighbouruig  convents  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  the  church  was  speedily 
emptied  of  the  crowd  which  had  assembled  there  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  their  departed  sovereign.  Silence  aptin  settled  on  Yuste ;  and  the 
brethren  of  the  convent  resuraea  the  quiet  and  monotonous  way  of  life  whidl 
they  had  led  before  the  coming  of  the  emperor. 

Juan  de  Bcgla,  Quixada,  and  Qazteln  had  been  named  as  the  executors  of 
Charles's  will.  To  the  two  latter  were  committed  the  task  of  making  an 
inventory  of  his  personal  effects  at  Tuste.  Their  first  care  was  to  settle  the 
wages  ot  the  domestics  and  pay  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
master.  This  was  soon  done ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  all  took  their  departure 
for  Valladolid.  Some  of  them  were  received  into  the  service  of  the  regent : 
but  much  the  greater  part,  including  the  amiable  Van  Male,  returned  to  their 
native  countnr,  the  Netherlands,  beanng  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king^ 
and  made  richer  by  the  pensions  beqneMhed  to  them  by  their  imperial  master. 

Charles  had  not  foiig<A;ten  the  oonveat  in  his  benelaetiona    He  left  twdve 
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hundred  ducats  to  be  distributed  among  its  members^  the  stoves  which  had 
been  provided  for  his  establishment,  and  the  rich  hangings  of  doth  and  velvet 
employed  to  decorate  the  church  at  his  obsequies.  But  a  gilt  of  far  more 
value  was  the  ^Gloria  '^  of  Titian,  which  was  still  permitted  to  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  the  monastery.  It  was,  indeed,  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  long.  Among  the  chattels  left  by  Charles,  his  one-eyed  horse,  which  he 
had  bestrode  only  once  alter  his  arrival  at  Yuste,  was  appropriated  by  Luis 
Quixada.  But  on  Dr.  Cornelius's  laying  claim  to  one  of  the  emperor's  mnles, 
an  order  came  from  Yalladolid  that  every  article,  however  trilling,  with  the 
exception  of  Quixada's  pony,  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  regent  Among  the 
royal  trumpery  was  an  Indian  cat  and  a  parrot  possessed  of  wonderful  gifts  in 
the  way  of  talking,  great  pets  of  Charies,  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  They  were  presents  from  his  sister,  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  and  they  were  now  forwarded  m  a  separate  litter,  under  an  escort, 
to  Vailaaolid.  In  short,  everything  in  the  house  seemed  to  have  a  particular 
value  in  Joanna's  eyes,  as  a  memonal  of  her  father. 

Quixada  and  Qaztelu,  having  at  length  completed  their  piunful  task,  in 
December  took  their  final  leave  of  the  spot  which  they  had  always  regarded 
with  feelings  of  aversion,  and  which  was  now  associated  in  their  *min£  with 
the  most  saddening  recollections.  The  maior-domo  removed  his  family  to  his 
re»«idence  at  Yillagarcia,  from  which  he  had  so  recently  brought  them.  There 
he  and  Doiia  Magdalena  continued  to  watch,  with  parental  mterest,  over  the 
education  of  their  royal  charge.  Philip,  m  tne  mean  time,  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  recognized  Don  John  as  the  son  of  the  emperor^and  a  glorious 
career  was  thus  opened  to  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  which,  at  the  close 
of  his  short  but  eventful  life,  enabled  him  to  leave  an  imperishable  name  in  the 
annals  of  his  country. 

The  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth  caused  a  sensation  throughout  Christendom 
inferior  only  to  that  occasioned  by  his  abdication.  By  his  own  subjects,  indeed, 
the  present  event  was  felt  still  more  sensibly,  as  their  loss  was  far  greater.  In 
his  retirement,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  still  continued  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  public  affairs.  But  now  he  was  gonecfer  ever ;  and  the  light  of  his 
wise  counsels  would  no  longer  be  shed  on  the  difficult  patJi  of  his  young  and  ' 
inexperienced  successor. 

His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  ^eat  pomp,  by  his  daughter,  at  Yalla- 
dolid. His  friend  Francisco  Borja  dehvered  the  discourse  on  this  occasion. 
For  his  tf*xt  he  took  the  appropriate  words,  **Lo  I  then  would  I  wander  afar 
otf,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness."  He  enriched  his  discourse  with  an^otes 
and  traits  of  the  deceased  monarch,  whom  he  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  Christian 
excellence.  Among  other  facts  he  mentioned  that  Charles  had  once  informed 
him  that  no  day  had  passed  since  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  without  his 
having  devoted  some  portion  of  it  to  inward  prayer. 

Funeral  services  in  Charles's  honour  were  also  performed  in  several  other 
places  in  Spain,  as  Toledo,  Tarragona,  Seville ;  with  still  greater  pomp  in 
Kome ;  also  in  Naples,  Lisbon,  and  Yienna ;  but  above  all  in  Brussels,  the 
capital  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  extra- 
orainary  splendour,  in  the  presence  of  Philip  and  his  court 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  received  tidings  of  the  deatii  of  his  father,  he 
ordered  that  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  throughout  the 
country  should  be  tolled  thrice  a  day  for  four  months,  and  that  no  festivals  or 
public  rejoicings  should  take  place  during  that  time.  The  twenty-eighth  of 
December  was  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  in  the  Flemish 
capital    A  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown 
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in  their  robes  of  state,  of  the  high  ecdesiastics  and  nobles,  and  of  the  knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  wearing  the  superb  insignia  of  their  order.  In  the 
midst,  the  Idng  was  seen,  on  foot,  with  nis  features  buried  in  a  deep  hood,  and. 
his  person  muffled  in  a  mourning  cloak,  the  train  of  which  was  borne  by  his 
favourite  minister,  Ruv  Oomez  de  oilva.  It  was  evening ;  and  as  the  long  pro- 
cession moved  by  toFchlight  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  was  escorted 
by  files  of  the  Spanish  and  German  guards  in  their  national  uniforms,  marching 
to  the  low  sounds  of  melancholy  music,  with  a  step  so  slow  that  it  required 
two  hours  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination,— the  ancient  church  of 
Saint  Gudule. 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave  stood  a  pavilion,  or  chapel  as  it  was  called, 
shrouded  in  black,  and  lighted  up  by  three  thousand  wax  tapers.  Within 
might  be  seen  a  sarcopha^is  covered  with  dark  velvet,  on  which  lav  the 
imperial  crown  with  the  glolie  and  sceptre.  Opposite  to  the  chapel  a  throne 
was  raised  for  the  king,  with  seats  below  to  accommodate  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  and  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  nobles.  The  galleries  above, 
festooned  with  drapery  of  black  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  richly  emblazoned 
with  the  imperial  arms,  were  occunied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court  Never  had 
8Q  grand  and  imposing  a  spectacle  been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  this 
time-honoured  cathedral.  The  traveller  who  at  this  time  visits  the  venerable 
pile,  where  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wont  to  hold  the  chapters  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  while  he  gazes  on  the  characteristic  ettigy  of  that  monarch,  as  it  is  dis- 
played on  the  superb  windows  of  painted  glass,  may  call  to  mind  the  memorable 
day  when  the  people  of  Flanders,  and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  its  capital,  were 
gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  the  great  emperor;  when, 
amidst  clouos  of  incense  and  the  blaze  of  myriads  of  lights,  the  deep  tones  of 
the  organ,  vibrating  through  the  long  aisles,  minded  with  the  voices  of  the 
priests,  as  they  chanted  tneir  sad  requiem  to  the  soul  of  their  departed 
sovereign. 

In  1670— twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  father— Philip  paid  a  visit  to 
the  monastery  of  Yuste.  As  his  carriage  wound  round  the  road  by  the  garden 
wall,  he  paused  to  read  an  inscription  cut  on  the  corner-stone  beneath  the 
imperial  arms :  **  In  this  holy  house  of  Jerome  of  Yuste,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
emperor,  kin^  of  the  Spains,  most  Christian,  most  invincible,  passed  the  close 
of  a  life  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  faith  and  the  maintenance 
of  justice."  Alighting  from  his  carriage,  the  king  passed  through  the  garden, 
still  filled  with  the  sweet  odours  of  the  lime  and  the  orange,  and  a  wilderness 
of  flowering  shrubs,  that  his  father  had  loved  to  tend.  On  the  wall  of  the 
covered  terrace  the  king  might  have  read  another  inscription,  recording  the 
day  on  which  his  father's  last  illness  was  supposed  to  nave  begun:  ^His 
majesty,  the  emperor  Don  Charles  the  Fifth,  our  lord,  was  sittinc:  in  this  place 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Augitst,  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
He  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  at  half -past  two  in  the  morning,  in 
the  year  of  grace  ISSS.'*  The  former  date  should  have  been  a  day  earlier ;  and 
the  error  snows  that  the  record  was  made  bv  the  monks,  as  it  is  the  same 
error  into  which  the  Jeronymite  chroniclers  nave  fallen  in  their  account  of 
his  illness. 

Philip  carefully  examined  every  part  of  the  dwelling.  From  a  feeling  of 
reverence,  he  was  unwilling  to  pass  the  njght  in  his  father's  chamber,  but 
occupied  a  small  room  next  to  it.  hardly  large  enough  to  accommodate  his 
couch.  Two  days  were  spent  by  nim  at  Yuste.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  lavish  of  his  bounty  to  the  monks,  leaving  them,  at  his  departure, 
nothing  better  to  remind  them  of  his  visit  than  some  relics  and  a  gold  cup. 
6  2  u 
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He  may  haye  thought  that  they  had  gained  profit  enough,  as  wdl  as  honour, 
hy  the  emperor's  residence  among  them.  Not  long  aftfer,  he  took  from  them 
thepicture  which  had  become  the  pride  of  their  convent,— the  Last  Judgment 
of  Titian.  It  was  removed  to  the  palace  monastery  of  the  Bscorial,  where  it 
foiuid  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  in  the  obscure  solitudes  of  Yuste.  The 
king  replaced  it  by  a  faithful  copy,  to  be  hung  over  the  hi^h  altar  of  the 
chapel,  which  several  years  later  w&s  embellished  with  some  rich  decon^cMis 
by  the  hand  of  Herrera,  the  principal  architect  of  the  Escorial. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  brethren  met  with  a  misfortune  which 
touched  them  even  more  nearly  than  the  loss  of  Titian's  pictura  This  was 
the  removal  of  the  emperor's  body  from  theur  convent.  Trie  circumstance  of 
his  having  selected  Yuste  as  the  retreat  in  which  to  pass  the  evening  of  his 
days  was  not  more  a  source  of  pride  to  the  monks  of  St  Jerome  than  that  of 
their  being  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  his  remains.  But  in  the  winter  of 
1574  the  Escorial  was  so  far  sydvanced  as  to  be  ready  for  their  reception  ;  and 
Philip  the  Second  put  in  execution  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  g    ' 


together  the  ashes  of  his  kindred  and  depositing  them  in  the  superb  maoao- 
leum  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Arransements  were 
accordingly  made  for  removing  from  the  ditferent  places  where  tney  had  been 
interred  the  bodies  of  the  empress  Isabels  and  two  of  her  sons,  wlio  had  died 
in  early  age,  the  remains  of  Mary  of  Portugal,  the  first  wife  of  Philip,  and, 
lastly  those  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  France  from  their  resting-place  at  Merida^ 

The  funeral  processions  met  at  Yuste,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  escorting  the  body  of  the  emperor.  Load 
was  the  lament  of  the  brotherhood,  as  they  saw  the  preparations  that  were 
making  for  depriving  them  for  ever  of  their  deceasedf  sovereign.  They  felt 
that  the  glory  that  had  rested  on  their  convent  was  departing  for  ever.  The 
orator  chosen  for  the  occasion  gave  utterance  to  his  gnef  in  a  gush  of  warm, 
impassioned  eloquence  which  snowed  him  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school 
of  Villalva.  Apostrophizing  the  shade  of  Charles,  he  expatiated  on  the  feel- 
ings of  love  ana  reverence  with  which  the  brethren  of  Yuste  would  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  him  who  had  condescended  to  take  up  his  abode  among  them. 
"  The  Almighty,"  said  the  speaker,  "  has  confined  all  things— the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  seiv—within  their  proper  bounds.  To  love  flJone  he  set  no  limit." 
The  people  in  the  neighbouring  country  shared  in  the  ^ef  of  the  Jeronymites, 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  a  portion  of  that  glory  which  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  had  shed  upon  Yuste  was  reflected  upon  them.  As  the  long  pro- 
cession took  its  way  through  Guaoos,  whose  unruly  peasantry,  it  may  he 
remembered,  had  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  Charles,  the  inhabi- 
tants expressed  their  regret  by  a  dramatic  representation,  in  which  the  per- 
sonifications (St  the  Village  and  the  Desert  were  made  to  condole  with  each 
other,  in  rustic  verse,  on  their  bereavement 

In  the  procession  were  twenty -six  friars  of  the  mendicant  orders,  with  eight 
of  the  Jeronymites  from  Yuste.  The  number  was  augmented  by  some  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastics  and  great  lords  of  the  court  Five  mourning-coaches 
bore  the  bodies  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  funeral  train  performed  its  march  so 
slowly  that  it  was  ten  days  before  it  reached  its  place  of  destination.  A  cloud 
had  long  been  gathering  above  the  hills  that  surround  the  Escorial ;  and  as 
the  wayworn  company  entered  thf  consecrated  precincts,  the  storm  beat  vrith 
fury  on  the  gray  walls  of  the  monastery.  It  was  amidst  this  turmoil  of  the 
elements,  making  the  vast  edifice  tremble  to  its  foundation,  that  the  peaceful 
remains  of  Charles  and  his  kindred  were  again  committed  to  the  earth. 

The  emperor's  obsequies  were  conducted  here  with  the  same  solemn  pomp 
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that  W  attended  them  at  Ynste.  By  a  siiiKiilar  coineidenee,  the  fdnerat  db- 
wane  was  agaia  pronounced  by  TilbuTa,  now  become  the  favoiirito  preacher 
of  Fhilip  the  &(econd.  The  emperor's  reiiiaina,  agreeably  to  his  desire,  were 
laid  aH  nearly  as  possible  beneath  the  altar,  somewhat  in  front  of  it,  by  the 
side  of  his  beloved  Isabella.  Above,  in  a  shrine  of  jasper,  the  statnes  of  the 
illiiKtrions  pair,  executed  in  copper  bv  Leoni,  might  be  seen,  in  their  finely- 
wroui^ht  mantles,  kneeling  side  by  side,  with  hands  clasped,  m  an  attitude  of 
devotion.  Behind  were  tne  effigies  ot  Ohartea^s  two  sisters,  the  queens  of 
France  and  HunKary,  kneeling  also,  with  hands  outstretched  and  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  altar.  The  bodies  of  the  two  royal  matrons  were  deposited 
in  the  vault  below,  near  that  of  their  imperial  brother ;  and  the  friends  who 
had  loved  one  another  in  fife  were  not  divided  by  death. 

Yuste,  which  had  been  so  long  honoured  as*  the  residence  of  royalt^r,  was 
permitted  to  assume  the  title  ox  royal.  The  palace  became  in  a  particular 
manner  the  caro  of  the  government ;  and  in  1638  Phitip  the  Fourth  impro- 
priated six  thousand  ducats  for  placing  it  in  complete  repair.  Little  was 
heard  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  that  century,  or  the  following ;  and  the 
sorrowful  prediction  of  the  Jeronymite  orator,  that  the  day  would  come  when 
Charles's  residence  in  the  convent  would  pass  from  the  memory  of  men,  seemed 
almost  to  be  verified. 

The  obsairity  of  Yuste  proved  its  best  motection.  The  time  was  to  come, 
however,  when  this  wouki  cease  to  be  so.  During  the  Peninsukir  War,  in  1810^ 
a  party  of  French  dragoons,  foraging  in  the  neiglibourhood,  found  the  mur> 
dered  body  of  one  of  their  comrades  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Yuste.  Not 
doubting  that  he  had  been  made  away  with  by  the  monks,  the  infuriated 
soldiery  oroke  into  the  convent  SiAttered  its  terrified  inmates,  and  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  in  various  places.  For  eight  days  the  vast  pile  continued  to 
bum,  with  no  attempt  to  check  the  conflagration.  On  the  ninth  it  was  left  a 
heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  a  small  remnant  of  the  western  ckHster  alone  sur* 
viving  of  the  main  body  of  the  building.  The  church,  from  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  was  happily  able  to  defy  the  names,  and  served^  in  its  turn,  to  pro- 
tect the  palaccj  wnien,  in  the  rear,  had  always  leaned  a^amst  it  for  support 

In  1820  an  irruption  of  the  patriots  from  the  neighbouring  villages  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  They  defaced  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
that  yet  remained,  despoiling  them  of  every  portable  article  of  value,  and 
turning  the  church  itself  into  a  stable.  The  fine  copy  of  Titian's  Last  Judg- 
ment, which  had  hung  above  the  high  altar  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Second,  was  appropriated  by  the  liberals  of  Tejuela  and  reserved  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  their  parish  church. 

Still  the  monks,  though  scared  from  their  abodes,  continued  to  linger  in  the 
neig:hbourhood,  as  loath  to  resign  their  early  home,  endeared  to  them  by  many 
glorious  recollections.  With  the  first  glimpse  of  better  times,  a  small  number 
of  them  returned  to  their  ancient  Quarters,  where  they  contrived  for  themselves 
such  accommodations  as  they  coula  amidst  the  niins  of  the  cloisters.  Here  they 
were  visited  by  more  than  one  traveller,  who  bears  testimony  that  the  brethren 
still  retained  their  ancient  virtue  of  hospitality,  though  they  had  but  scanty 
means  for  the  exercise  of  it  Their  monastic  life  was  destined,  however,  to 
be  of  no  long  duration.  In  1837  came  the  fatal  decree  for  the  suppression  of 
the  convents ;  and  the  poor  Jeronymites,  many  of  them  broken  by  age 
and  infirmities,  were  once  more  turned  adrih  upon  the  pitiless  world,  without 
a  home,  without  even  a  grave  to  lie  in. 

Thus  tenantless  and  neglected,  Yuste  has  gone  rapidly  to  decay.  Jhe 
traveller  who  visits  it  now,  as  he  works  his  way  with  diiliculty  through  the 
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tanked  wilderness  of  shrubs  in  what  was  once  the  garden,  finds  little  to 
remind  him  that  the  hand  of  cultivation  was  ever,  there.  Yet  just  without 
the  walls  he  may  still  see  the  great  walnut-tree  of  Yuste  spreading  its  broad 
arms  over  the  spot  where  once  the  multitude  was  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Charles,  and  where,  as  it  is  said,  the  monarch  himself  would  often 
sit  and  muse,— it  may  be  on  the  faded  glories  of  the  past,  or  on  the  darker 
future. 

The  stranger  may  now  enter  the  palace  without  the  need  of  the  royal 
permit  which  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  we  have  seen,  thought  of  sutticient  im- 
portance to  make  it  the  subject  of  special  injunction  to  his  son  Philip  on  his 
death -bed.  But  as  he  wanders  through  the  dreary  and  desolate  chambers, 
now  turned  into  a  magazine  for  erain  and  olives,  the  visitor  will  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  repeople  them  with  the  images  of  former  days,  whoi  Charies 
gave  audience  to  foreign  envoys  in  these  veij  apartments,  and  when  priests 
and  nobles  stood  around  his  bed,  hanging  with  awful  reverence  on  the  last 
accents  of  their  dying  master. 

Without,  the  touch  of  decay  is  upon  everything.  The  church  still  stands ; 
but  the  delicately  carved  woodwork  of  the  choir,  and  the  beautiful  tiles  that 
adonied  the  wafls,  have  fallen  from  their  places  or  been  torn  away  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  All  around,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  wreck  of  former 
splendours, — with  fallen  columns  and  shattered  arches ;  while  the  black  and 
scathed  walls  of  the  older  cloister  still  tower  in  gloomy  grandeur  above  the 
scene  of  desolation.  Yet  even  here  kind  Nature  lias  been  busy,  as  usual,  in 
covering  up  the  ravages  of  time  and  violence,— spreadine  over  tnem  her  ridi 
embroidery  of  wikl  Bowers,  and  clothing  the  ghastly  skeleton  in  a  robe  of 
beauty.* 

Yuste  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  past  Already  her  name  b^ns  to 
disappear  from  the  map.  But  she  will  ever  hold  her  place  in  history ;  and 
travellers  from  many  a  distant  clime  shall  long  repair  to  the  memorable  spot 
where,  withdrawn  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  lived  and  died  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  The  mort  copioiu.  u  well  u  fnterettlng,  of  dkArlee  the  FHlh."    The  rich  and  eloquent 
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*8paln,"  vol.  i.  pp  Mi,  6&3  (ed.  1S45).  and  in  genim  locL 
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ADOftvr,  tlw  nation  ot  sMlito  Ootonna  In  Um 

rNlnetion  of  Qenoa,  '226. 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  preceptor  to  Charles  V., 
166.  Shows  aniboritj  irom  Cbarl<«  V.  td 
act  as  rcirent  nntll  his  anivaU  167.  His 
dignity  only  nominal,  the  re<tl  power  rest- 
ing with  Xiroenes,  167.  Made  viceroy  of 
Castile  by  Charles  V.  on  his  departure  for 
Germany,  186.  Chosen  pope  tt|M>n  l^eo's 
death,  236.  As  regent  or  Spain,  his  plans 
for  suppressing  the  Insurrections.  330.  His 
incapacity  as  regent.  331.  Requested  to 
resign,  232.  Padilla,  having  seized  the  seals 
and  archives,  leaves  Mm  without  p<>wer, 
233.  Two  noblemen  appointed  by  Charles 
as  hid  anociates  in  the  regency.  233.  The 
junta  demand  of  Charles  that  his  regency  be 
declared  void,  234.  Assumes  the  pontifi- 
cate, 244.  Ill  feeling  of  the  lUllana.  244. 
His  Justice  and  moderatloa,  244.  His  en- 
deavours for  peace,  244.  Death  of.  246. 
Joy  of  the  Roman  people,  246.  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  chosen  his  successor  as  Clement  VII., 
346.  The  theological  learning  and  <iimple 
manners  of  Adrian,  263.  Uls  endi  avours 
to  suppress  Luther's  opinions,  263.  He  de- 
nounces the  corruptions  of  the  Chnrcb,  263. 
The  difficulties  reanlting  from  bis  candour, 
356. 

A  frica,  desolations  occasioned  by  the  Goths  In, 
91. 

Agricola  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  prepare 
the  Interim^  458. 

Aiz-la^hapelle,  the  emperor  Charles  crowned 
there,  192.  Ferdinand  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans  there,  31  v. 

Alaroon,  Duo  Ferdinand,  Intrusted  with  the 
custody  of  Franclx,  talcen  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  264.  Delivers  up  the  cap- 
tive king,  376.  Sent  as  ambsrsador  to 
Francis,  282.  Intrusted  with  the  custody  of 
Ptipe  Clement,  290. 

Albany.  John  Stuart,  duke  of  commands  the 
French  army  sent  by  Francis  L  tu  Invade 
Naples,  261. 

Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  is  Intrusted  with  the 
publication  of  indulgence^  jn  Germany,  193. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg  gains  possession  <if 

C:arPruaMla,380.    Marries  a  princess  of 
mark  and  professes  the  Protestant  re- 
Ugioo,  380.   Jalaa  the  canperor  against  the 


Protertant  league,  418.  Endeavouring  to 
Join  Maurice  with  his  fon-es,  is  intercepted 
and  beaten  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  429. 
Ciiarles  undertakes  to  release  him  Arom 
his  obligation  to  the  elector  of  Sazuny,  473. 
Sent  by  Maurire  to  hasten  the  march  of  his 
ally,  Henry  II.,  486.  His  ambition  and 
lawloss  H  arfare.  493.  Included  in  the  treaty 
betwe<-n  Maurice  aiid  the  emperor,  upon 
conditions,  498.  Reftises  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  trraty  of  Paasau,  499.  After  hover- 
ing on  both  armies,  Joins  the  emperor  at  the 
siege  of  Metz,  602.  Employs  a  new  army, 
606.  Defeated  in  battle  l>y  Maurice.  507. 
Levies  a  new  army,  but  is  defeated  by  Henry 
of  Bnuipwick,  608.  Bis  tall  and  subsequent 
car»«r,  608. 
Alcilntani,  orders  of,  74. 
Alen^on,  duchess  of,  intercedes  for  the  release 

of  her  brother  Francis,  273. 
Alexander  VL,  Pope,  60,  75.    Character  of, 

306. 
Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  claims  the  dochy  of 

Milan.  66. 
Alfred  the  Grest,  11. 

Algiers,  its  king  murdered  and  the  goreni- 
ment  seised  by  Home  Rarbarossa.  326. 
Governed  by  Hayrad  n.  his  brother.  327. 
Is  taken  under  the  protection  cif  the  sultan, 
327.  Expedition  plannod  by  Charles  against, 
376.  A  storm  prostrates  hto  army  and  sinks 
his  fleet.  376,  377. 
AlrucfaM.  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Tunis,  327,  328.  Treachery  of  Ikrbarusita 
towards  him,  328. 
Alva,  duke  of,  roniains  faithful  to  Ferdinand, 
169.  Defends  Perpignan.  382.  Commander 
of  the  enjperor'8  forces  sgainst  the  city  of 
Mets,  603.  Appointed  general  of  the  im- 
perial forces  in  Piedmont,  524.  Made  vicar 
general  in  Italy,  with  supreme  mtliury 
authority,  524.  Not  successful  in  his  cam- 
paign, 524.  Commands  the  forces  of  Philip 
against  the  pope.  546.  His  victorious  prt>- 
gre>B  towards  Rome,  632.  Is  compelled  by 
Philip's  treaty  to  ask  the  pope's  pardon. 
633. 
Amerstorf  aent  as  an  associate  with  Ximem-s 
in  the  regency  ofCsstile  by  Charles  V.,  171. 
Ammlanus,  his  character  of  the  Huns  92. 
Amurath.  the  corps  of  Janixaries  formed  by 

him,  87. 
Anabaptlats,  the  rising  ot,  in  WeetphaUa, 
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tbeir  role  In  Monster,  and  tb«ir  final  over, 
throw,  319-324.    See  MMKint  and  ffoceold. 

Anhalt,  the  priiio>  of,  avows  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  253.  Aids  In  the  league  of  the  Pro- 
tesunts  against  Charles,  418. 

Angleria.  Peter  Martyr,  his  te»timony  as  to 
the  shameless  raftadiy  of  the  Flemish  fol- 
lowers of  Charles  V.,  i76. 

Angouleme,  the  count  of,  60. 

Angulo,  Fray  Martin  de,  prior  of  Yoste,  648, 
note, 

Anjou,  contest  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by 
the  house  of,  64.  65. 

Appeal,  the  right  of,  29-30. 

Appeals,  first  entertained  from  baronial 
courts,  124. 

Arabidu  scholars,  36.    Philosophers,  129. 

Aragon,  contest  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by 
the  house  of,  65.  Rise  of  the  kingdom  of, 
66.  Its  union  with  Castile,  68.  Ap- 
pointment and  power  of  the  juttiMO,  134, 
135.  Note  concerning  ihf.  uaih  of  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereigns  of,  135,  136.  Privi- 
lege of  union  among  its  nobility,  135,  136. 
Rise  of  represmtative  bnuich  of  govern- 
ment of,  136.  Jealous  care  of  Its  pei>ple  for 
their  liberties,  136,  137.  Opposition  to  tbe 
Inquisition  in,  137.  Ferdinand  receive<«the 
crown  of,  155.  The  Cortes  delay  in  reoc^- 
nixing  Charles  as  king,  and  attach  conditions 
to  ibe  donative  vottd,  176,  177.  Don  John 
'  de  I^nusa  made  viceroy,  186.  The  spirit  of 
sediliMi  suppressed  in,  2(3.  Increase  of 
royal  power  in,  gained  by  PblUp,  576. 

Armies,  the  number  and  condition  of,  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  41. 

Army,  tbe  flrxt  standing,  in  Ftanoe,  44,  4ft. 

Artuis  seized  by  Louis  XL,  48.  Partly  rs- 
stored  by  Charles  VII I..  52. 

Ass,  account  of  tbe  feast  of  tbe.  103. 

Augsburg,  the  emperor's  entry  into,  310.  Sab- 
mits  to  the  emperor,  after  Joining  the  Smal- 
kaldic  league,  428.  Tbe  emperor  vtolently 
alters  the  government  of,  461.  Selaed  by 
Maurice,  488. 

Augsburg,  Confession  ot  310.  League  to 
maintain  tbe,  529. 

Aullc  Cbuncil  of  Germany,  powers  of,  149. 

Auniale,  duke  of,  brotber  of  tlie  duke  of  Ouise, 
taken  pi  isoner  at  tbe  siege  of  Heiz,  602. 

Austria,  rise  of  tbe  house  of,  by  tbe  acanisition 
of  H ungary  and  Bohemia.  29 1 ,  29i.  Progress 
of  the  house  of,  575,  576.  577. 

Avignon,  the  papal  authority  transferred  to, 

60. 

A  Vila,  tbe  painter  and  chronicler  of  Cbarlea  V., 

630,  631. 


•*  Balance  of  Power,"  origin  of,  63. 

Bankers,  tbe  first,  132,  133. 

Barbarossa,  Hayradin.succeedsHorucaskIng 
of  Algiers,  327.  Comes  under  the  protection 
of  the  sultan,  327.  Appointni  to  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet,  327.  Determines 
to  conquer  Tunis.  327.  His  plan  successful, 
327.  328.    He  is  attacked  by  a  large  Euro- 


nean  force  under  Gh.irlee  V^  329,  8W.  De- 
feated, 330.  331.  Devastates  the  ooaat  of 
Nitplea,  348.  His  fleet  ravages  tbe  coast  of 
Calabria,  386.  Aids  Francis  in  the  siege 
of  Nice,  3^6.  387. 

Barbarossa,  Home,  his  victory  over  theSpanlnh 
troops,  172.  HU  birth  and  career  as  a  our- 
sair,  326.  Becomes  king  of  Alfflera,  328. 
Acquires  Tremeoen,  327.  Is  slain  in  Tre- 
mecen,  327.  Succeeded  by  his  brother  Hay- 
radin.  327. 

Barbary  Sutes,  condition  of,  335.  326.  Usw^ 
nation  of  Horuc  and  Haymdln,  326,  327. 
The  cxpeiiition  of  rharles  V.,  329-332. 

Barcelona,  its  trade  and  wealth  at  tbe  close  ft 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  138.  Reception  of  the 
emperor  in,  306. 

Barons,  their  right  of  Judging  causes  to  their 
own  flefo.  Its^etMeq.  A ppeals allowed  fhira 
the  courts  of.  124.    flee  Jutiiee.  A'oblet. 

Boyard.  the  Chevall  'r,  commander  at  Mesiires, 
2Z0.  His  cbaxMier,  services,  and  death, 
261,  252. 

Belgrade,  capture  of,  by  Solyman,  238. 

Bellay,  William  de,  an  agent  sent  by  Frsneis 
into  Oermany,  313.  An  agent  sent  by- 
Francis  to  the  ProtesUn  is.  334. 335.  French 
general  in  Piedmont,  procures  proof  of  the 
guilt  of  Del  Guasto  in  the  murder  of  Rin- 
con,  380. 

Benefices,  tbe  right  of  bestowtog,  usurped, 
209.    Openly  sold.  210. 

Black  Bands,  the,  63. 

Boocold,  John,  an  Anabaptist  leader.  330. 
Rules  Munsterin  place  of  Matthias.  321.  Is 
crowned  king,  321,  322.  M«rrirs  fourteen 
wives,  322.  Is  besifged  in  Munster  by  the 
German  princes,  323.  Tbe  town  captured 
and  he  pnt  to  death  with  torture,  323. 

Bohemia,  Feniinand  of  Austria  etected  kfog 
of,  291.  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in, 
462.  An  association  is  fotmed  to  ski  the 
league  of  SmalkaMe,  452.  Vengeance  taken 
by  Ferdinand,  462.  Loss  of  the  sndent 
privileges  of  tbe  kingdom,  463. 

Bologna,  the  General  Ooimcil  adjourns  firum 
Trent  to,  454. 

Bonnivet  appointed  to  command  the  forces 
agatnst  Mihm,  24m.  His  Inactivity  and  re- 
treat, 248,  249.  Defeated  by  Pescara  and 
Morone,  and  forced  to  retreat  ft^m  the 
Milanese,  261,  262.  His  raah  counsel  to 
Francis  in  favour  of  tbe  ezpedttion  against 
Milan,  269.  He  ad%ises  the  siege  of  Pavta» 
260.    His  death,  263. 

Books,  scsrcity  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  lOX 

Boris,  Catharine  4,  her  marriage  with  Luther, 
279. 

Boija.  Franciwo  de,  visits  the  emperor.  603, 
604.  Sent  on  a  missloo  to  Portugal  bgr 
Charles,  635. 

Borouglis,  representatives  of^  sommoned  to 
parliament,  19. 

Bnuillon,  Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of,  declares 
war  against  Chartes,  219. 

Boulogne,  besieged  by  Henry  VIII.,  3M. 
Taken,  398. 

Bourbon,  Cbarteo,dalw  of;  la  cbagrtaied  at  the 
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preference  shown  by  Frmcii  to  the  duk« 
d'Alencon,  22n.  Hta  birth  and  cbartcter, 
MS.  The  tmitmeDt  he  received  ftom 
Loaiae,  the  king's  mother,  346.  Her  amo- 
rous passion,  346.  Her  revenfe.  347.  He 
eludes  the  king,  247.  248.  Value  of  the 
services  of«  to  the  emperor,  2&1.  Project  of 
the  emperor  for  giving  him  possession  of 
Provnice,  257,  368.  Vaioe  or  his  services 
to  the  eniperor  in  the  Italian  campaign,  260. 
Displeased  because  Lannoy  had  carried  off 
Francis  without  consultation  with  him,  269. 
Goes  to  Madrid  to  look  out  for  his  own 
ioterests,  269.  His  reception  by  the  em- 
peror and  court,  272.  Eleanora  of  Portugal 
not  inclfaied  to  marry  him,  272.  Made 
general  in  place  of  Fescara,  and  duke  of 
Milan,  273.  Captures  the  castle  of  Milan, 
283.  His  necessities  and  expedients  to  raise 
money  for  bis  army  in  Milan,  286.  Libe- 
rates Monme,  286.  Admits  Morone  Into  bis 
confidence.  286.  Leaves  Milan,  286.  Me- 
naces Florence,  287,  288.  Resolves  to  take 
Rome,  288.  The  assault,  289.  His  death, 
289. 

ftundenburg,  the  elector  of,  embraces  Luther's 
opinions,  263.  The  nuirgraves  of,  become 
kings  of  Prussia,  280.  SeiB  Albert  qfarandm- 
burg. 

Brandenburg  Anspacb,  John,  marquis  of, 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Interim,  460. 

Brandenburg  Barelth,  John  of;  Joins  the  em- 
peror against  the  Protestant  league,  418. 

liravo,  Don  John,  commander  of  the  insurgent 
forces  of  Segovia,  taken  prisoner  and  exe^ 
cuted,240. 

Bretagne,  dukes  of,  43.  The  heiress  ot  mar- 
ried to  Charles  VIII ,  61. 

Brissac,  Marshal,  commander  of  the  French 
forces  in  Piedmont,  gains  advantage  over  the 
duke  of  Alva,  524. 

Britons,  their  supplication  to  the  Eomaas  for 
aid  against  the  Ficts,  90. 

BrugM  38. 

Brunswick,  the  duke  of;  embraces  Luther's 
opinions,  263.  Takes  the  field  against 
Munoer,  278. 

Brunswtek,  Henry,  duke  of,  undertaking  to 
carry  into  effect  sn  imperial  decree  against 
Goslar,  is  attacked  by  (be  league  of  Smal- 
kiilde  and  driven  ftom  his  dominions,  389. 
Driven  Irum  his  dominions  by  the  Protestant 
princes,  endeavours  to  recover  his  position 
by  force,  403.  Ih  taken  prisoner,  403.  De- 
feata  Albert  of  Brandenburg  in  battle,  508. 

Bucer  appointed  to  represent  the  Protestant 
cause  in  a  debate.  371. 

Burgundy,  dukesof,  42.  Seised  by  Louis  XL, 
48.  The  schemes  for  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress  of;  49,  50.  The  deputies  of,  refbse 
to  consent  to  the  treaty  whereby  Francis 
ceded  the  country  to  Charles,  282. 


OMar,hiB  account  of  the  andent  Germans,  93, 

94. 
G^Je^AOt  Cardinal,  appointed  te  hear  Luther, 


198.    Demauds  lather's  recantation,  198. 

Demands  of  the  elector  to  send  Luther  a 

prisoner  to  Rome,  199. 
Calais,  taken  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of 

Guise,  659.  560,  639. 
Calatrava,  the  military  order  oU  74. 
Cambray,  the  league  of,  65,  66. 
Campe,  peace  oi;  between  Henry  VIII.  and 

Francis,  417. 
Campeggio,  nundo  of  Pope  Clement  to  the 

diet  ai  Nuremberg,  266. 
Canon  Law.    See  Law. 
Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.,  his  cha- 

rsctar,  etc,  633,  634. 
Csriois  Don,  his  meeting  with  his  grandfather 

the  emperor,  697,  698. 
Carloeuulins,  a  reformer,  his  fknatical  excesaes, 

262. 

Ckrransa,  ardibishop  of  Toledo,  vislta  the 
emperor  upon  his  death-bed,  652.  His  wurds 
are  reported  by  Begla  to  the  Holy  OiBce, 
663. 

Castaldo,  set  as  a  spy  by  Ferdinand  upon 
Martinusii,  482.  Aseassinatce  Martinussi, 
483. 

Castile,  ita  nobles  try  and  depose  King  Henry 
IV.,  69,  70.  The  form  of  government  of, 
71,  72.  Note  Ufion  the  constituiion  of,  187. 
The  representative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of,  137.  Isabella  raised  to  the  thnme 
of,  165.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  appointed 
regent  of,  157.  Jealousy  of  the  people  of, 
towards  Ferdtnsnd  of  Aragon,  159.  The 
nobility  prefer  Philip  to  Ferdinand  as  regent, 
1 69.  Ferdinand  attempts  to  aupplant  Joanna 
and  her  posterity,  169.  He  marries  a  niece 
of  i^fs  XU.,  159.  Pblllp  obtains  the 
regency,  160.  Hisdesth,  161.  Contest  fr 
the  regency,  162.  Maximilian  claims  it, 
162.  Ferdinand  is  supported  by  Ximcnes, 
162, 163.  Becomes  regent,  163.  Tranquil- 
lity under  Ferdinand,  163.  Territories  in 
Africa  annexed  to  the  crown  uf,  163.  Fer- 
dinand diea,  164.  He  appolnta  Cardinal 
Ximenes  regent  until  the  arrival  of  Charles 
v.,  166.  Adrian  of  Utrecht  authorised  by 
Charles  to  assume  the  regency,  167.  The 
real  power  wielded  by  Ximenes,  i67.  Xi- 
menes induces  the  people  to  receive  Charles 
as  king,  168.  He  curtails  the  puwer  uf  the 
nobles,  168, 169.  Procures  for  the  crown  a 
military  force,  169.  Enlarges  the  royal 
revenue  by  wresting  crown  lands  firom  the 
possession  of  the  nobles,  170.  The  nobler 
send  a  deputation  to  Ximenes  and  receive 
his  answer,  170.  THe  Flemish  ministers  «if 
Charles  persusde  blm  to  send  aasoctstes  In 
the  regency  tocurb  Ximenes,  I7I.  Ximenes 
retains  an  easy  supremacy,  171.  The  Curtes 
proclaim  Charles  V.  king,  and  vote  him  an 
allowanoe^  176.  The  opposition  of  tlie 
people  to  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  by  Charles,  1 86.  The  Cortes  remoh- 
strate  a^nst  asaembling  in  Galicla,  185, 
186.  The  nobles  are  gained  over  to  the 
king,  186.  The  Cardliuil  Adrian  made 
viceroy  of,  186.  Indignation  of  the  Cas- 
tiliana  at  the  appointment,  186.    Insurrse- 
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tlont  In,  m.  The  <«HoIy  Jmita,"  133. 
rhft  insurgents  act  tn  Um  name  of  Queen 
Joann*,  2J3.  Cbartea  lerKls  letters  to  the 
dties  and  nubleeof,  233.  The  mnonstnncs 
of  tbe  boly  JunU,  234,  S36.  Alarm  of  the 
nobles  at  the  revolutionary  plans  or  the 
Junta,  236.  The  revolutionists  take  tbe  Held, 


336.    Gunde  da  Haro  obtains  Possession  of 

?iie«'n  Joanna,  tbe  great  seal,  etc.,  337. 
he  Insurgents  supplied  with  mitney  by  the 
wife  of  I'adllla,  23«.  Unwillingness  of  tbe 
nobles  to  attack  tbe  Junta,  338.  Their  pn>- 
poeals  for  a  nuioo  against  royal  mingovem- 
meiit,  33a.  The  causes  of  division  and 
weakness,  338,  339.    Defest  of  the  Junta, 

f  339-341.  Effect  of  the  unsuccessful  revolt 
to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  343.  Tbe 
Cortes  and  tbe  dtles  lose  their  privileges, 
313.  Charles's  clemency,  344.  The  Cortes 
revise  tu  gmnt  money  to  Charles,  and  com- 
plain of  his  foreign  policy,  356.  Tbe  Cortes 
dismiesHl  by  Charles,  ;»66.  The  power  of 
the  nobles  on  the  wane,  SSC.  The  Incmse 
of  royal  power  In,  gained  by  Charles  V., 
676. 

Cstatonfa,  rebellion  In,  69. 

Catharine  of  Aiagon,  qneen  of  Henry  VI(T. 
See  Henry  VIII. 

Cavalry,  former  importance  of,  41, 45. 

Cerlsf>l«>s,  victory  of  tbe  French  at,  ^9.1. 

Cbilons,  Phllihert  de,  comsfiander  of  tbe  army 
after  the  df  ath  of  Bourbon,  290.  Killed  at 
the  siege  of  Florence,  S07. 

Champs  de  Mars  aiKlde  MmI,  aoooont  of  those 
assemblies  of  the  GauK  146. 

Cbarleu  igne,  1 1 ,  36.  Dismemberment  of  tbe 
empire  ct,  90.  His  adminlstratton  of  Jus- 
tice, 134. 

Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Oermsny,  dissipates 
the  Imperial  domains,  146.  His  observa- 
tkms  on  tbe  manners  of  the  clergy,  306, 
note. 

Charles  V^  Mrtb  and  parenUge  of,  165.  His 
dominions  enlarged  by  his  grandfather  Fer- 
dinand, 163.  Jealousy  of  Ferdinand  to- 
wanit,  163.  Ferdinand's  will  In  fevour  of, 
1A4.  His  age  and  residence  at  the  death 
of  Ferdinan«i,  164.  His  eduestlon  under 
Chievres,  164, 165.  His  character  and  man- 
nens  106.  The  venality  of  the  Flemish 
courtiers,  snd  the  oonsequ<^nt  indignation  of 
Ximenes,  173.  He  is  urged  by  Xlmenes  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  173.  The  obstsdes  In 
the  way  of  Ms  doing  S's  173, 173.  He  makes 
a  treaty  with  Francis  of  France,  173.  Endea- 
vours of  Cblevres  and  the  Flemings  to  pre- 
vent his  gtiiog  to  Spain,  173.  He  makes 
the  Journey,  174.  His  receptton,  I74.  His 
neglect  of  tbe  wholesome  advice  of  Xlme- 
nes, 174.  His  cold  and  cruel  treatment  of 
Xlmenes,  fallowed  b.-  the  desth  of  tbe 
latter,  174,  175.  He  Is  proclaimed  king, 
though  not  without  dlinculty,  lis.  His 
gross  partiality  towards  his  Flemish  favour- 
ites, 175.  Their  shameless  rapadty,  176. 
His  Ignorance  of  the  Spankih  langtiagp,  176. 
He  appoints  Sauvage  chancellor  of  Castile, 
176 1  and  appolnis  Ds  Groy  arehblBhop  of 


Toledo.  176.  Visits  tbe  ca|ilta1  of  Angoa, 
176.  ThedliBcnlty  beenoounteredinbein< 
recognised  as  king,  176.  Caution  of  the 
Cortes  in  granting  Mm  money,  176,  177. 
He  revises  to  give  up  Navarre,  177.  He  is 
coldly  received  In  CSUlonia,  177.  Tbe 
nobles  of  Castile  form  a  league  against  ibe 
Flem'sh  favourites  of  the  king.  177.  He 
neglects  their  rvmonstrances,  1 7  7.  Aspires 
to  become  emperor  tn  room  of  Slazlmllian, 
deceased,  srguments  and  arts  employed. 
177-179.  Tbe  Swiss  cantons  espouse  his 
cause,  180.  Pope  Lro  X.  endeavours  to 
Ihi^ttrate  his  election,  180, 181.  Frederic  of 
Saxony  declines  In  hisfiivom',  181, 183.  He 
offers  Frederic  money,  which  Is  promptly 
refused,  182.  He  ts  unanimously  elerted  em- 

Emr,  183.  His  ambassadors  sign  a  eapUu- 
lien  or  contract  with  his  snt^'s,  183. 
His  Joy  at  the  result,  183.  Assumes  tbe 
style  of  m<nje*U/,  183  Acrepto  tbe  imperial 
dignity,  184.  Theopposlti  n  of  hisSfMoish 
subjects  to  bis  becoming  emperor,  183, 184. 
Diflorders  In  Valencia,  1N4,  1h5.  The  nobles 
refui«e  to  acknowledge  Adrian  as  his  repre- 
senutive,  186.  He  aiiia  tbe  people  afQainsi 
the  noblMB.  185.  The  feeling  in  Castile 
against  bis  removal,  185.  He  summons 
the  Cortes  to  meet  in  Gallda,  185.  He 
gains  over  the  nobles  and  obtains  a  dona- 
tive, 1 86.  He  makes  Cardinal  Adrian  vmh. 
roy  of  Gsstlle,  186.  Departs  for  Germany, 
186.  Reasons  for  Immediately  visiting 
Germany,  187.  Grounds  for  hostility  be- 
tween himself  and  Francis  I.,  187.  18!<. 
Endeavours  to  gain  the  alliance  of  Henry 
Vllf.  of  England,  188.  VMts  England, 
190, 191.  Gains  over  Wolney  tolils  interest, 
191.  Is  crowned  at  Aix-U-Chapelle,  193. 
Calls  a  diet  at  Worms  to  eupprces  the  Re- 
formation. 193.  Summons  Luther  to  tbe 
diet  at  Worms,  914.  Reasons  whkh  pre- 
vented him  from  favouring  Lather,  314. 
Decree  sgalnst  Luther.  314.  Probahility  of 
a  war  with  Fftuncis  I.,  316.  Msmeuvrcs  of 
Pope  Leo  between  the  rival  monarrhsi,  316, 
et  ieq.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Pope  Leo 
against  Francis,  317,  318.  Conceals  his 
movements  ihmi  Chievres,  318.  Death  of 
Cblevres,  318.  Francis  mskes  war  against 
him,  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  irAlbret, 
for  Navane,  318.  The  country  cononered, 
319.  Navarre  reconquered,  319.  Robert 
de  la  Mark  of  Boullkm  declares  waracalnst 
him,  319.  Sends  an  army  to  chasrise  De 
la  Mark,  330.  Henry  VIII.  undertakes  to 
mediate,  and  appoints  WoIshv.  330.  Tbe 
congresN  nnsuccessftal,  381.  Makes  a  new 
tresty  with  Henrv  through  Wolsey,  381. 
The  pope  Leo  X.  espouses  his  cause  in 
Italy  against  the  French,  333,  833.  His 
general,  Pescara,  takes  Milan  from  the 
French,  334.  Adrian  of  Utrecht  made  pope 
by  bis  Influence,  336.  Colonna  reduces 
Genoa,  336.  Visits  Henry  In  England,  337. 
Laotiec  attempts  to  reconouer  the  Milaneae, 
335.  I^utrec  defeated  tDrnugh  tbe  vfgi- 
laDoeef  Monnie,  385, 336.    Heaiy  dsclam 
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war  Agftln^  Fnmds.  S2f.  Onnta  the 
kkiid  of  MalU  to  the  Kntgbts  of  Sc  John, 
338.  He  srrives  In  Spain.  229.  Insurrec- 
tions during  his  Absence.  229-283.  Sends  a 
clTcuUr  lettt^  tu  the  cUies  of  Osstlle.  233. 
AItio  to  the  nobles,  233.  The  demands  of 
the  •*  HolT  Jnnta,"  234.  23ft.  Ketum  of 
the  commission  without  prraenting  the  re- 
monstninoe,  236.  The  roynlists  and  the 
Insuriients  uke  the  fifld,  23«,  237.  Soo- 
oess  of  the  former.  237.  DivlslonB  and  weak- 
ness of  tho  latter,  238, 239.  Defeat  of  the 
Itnsnrgents,  239~241.  Increaae  of  bis  power 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  junta,  24-4.  Hit 
viceroy  supprMwea  the  insurrection  in  Va- 
lencia, 243.  The  dWIslona  between  the 
Spanish  Unfcdoms  prevent  a  aucoessful  cuih 
fedenuT,  943,  244.  His  clemencv  to  the 
lebels,  244.  Adrian  upon  becoming  pope 
desires  to  bring  about  peaoe,  24i.  The 
Italian  slate*.  Join  with  him  anlnsi  Fnuicta, 
24ft.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  joins  him,  247. 
Defence  of  MiUn,  248,  249.  HH  neglect  of 
his  promise  to  Wolsey,  2«9.  Wolsev's  re- 
sentment, 249.  The  movrroents  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  his  ally,  2ft0.  His  111  sucoesH  against 
Burgundy  nnd  Guienne.  2S0.  Renewal  of 
bo>timies,  2.->0,  2ftl.  Pope  Clement  endea- 
vours to  make  peace.  2ft I.  His  generals 
drive  the  French  from  the  MiUnese,  2&I, 
2ft2.  Views  »f  the  luUaa  states  as  to  his 
quarrel  with  Francis,  267.  His  project  for 
Invading  Provence,  257.  Defeatnf  his  forces, 
2ftM.  His  poasesskms  and  military  resuuroes, 
269.  Movemente  of  his  forces  in  luly,  2ft9, 
260.  The  genius  and  bravery  of  bis  gene- 
nls,  260.  Siege  of  Favia,  260.  P.ipe  Cle- 
ment becomes  Jealous  of  his  success,  261. 
The  imperial  forces  macdi  to  the  relief  of 
Piavia,  262.  IJelint  and  capture  of  Francta, 
262,  263.  His  reception  of  the  news,  264. 
Policy  of  Henry  VllL,  •/6&,  266.  Henry 
demands  the  custody  of  Francis,  266.  Re- 
fuses tw  rstifv  LAnnoy's  treaty  with  the 
Cipe,  but  yet  keeps  the  pool's  money,  266. 
is  narrow  resources  «  « heck  to  bis  am- 
bition, 267.  His  demands  of  the  captive 
king  Francis,  267.  Carries  Francis  to  Spain. 
268.  Henry  VIH.  makes  an  alliance  with 
France  against  him,  268.  The  conspiracy 
of  Morone  agnlnst  him,  268-271.  Hla 
treatment  of  Franda.  271.  Makes  him  a 
vIbH,  272.  His  rpceptkm  of  Bourbon,  272. 
Makes  him  general  In  Italy,  ami  duke  of 
Milan.  272.  Proposes  hurd  termx  for  tb^ 
release  of  Francis,  273.  Signs  a  tr*-aty  for 
thf  liberation  of  Francis,  273.  Marries  Isa- 
bella of  HortugaU  276.  Receives  a  largo 
dowry,  276.  State  of  Germany  during  his 
absence,  276.  et  9eq.  Francis  delays  the 
execution  of  the  treatv,  280.  Francis  forms 
a  league  with  the  lullan  states  against 
bim,  261.  llie  pope  absolves  Francis  from 
his  oath,  281.  Sends  ambassadors  to  sum- 
mon Francis  to  perform  bis  agreement 
or  return  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  282.  Com- 
plains  of  the  bad  faith  of  Francis,  282. 
Hii  pvq^raiioM,  263.    Uis  forces  wider 


the  duke  of  B'^urbon  Uke  Milan,  28X  His 
ambassador  Induces  Cardinal  Culonoa  to 
surprise  the  pope,  284.  He  dicttites  terms 
to  the  pone,  284.  Increase  of  his  army,  and 
straitened  drcunistances,  2h5.  Laniioy 
makes  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  287  ;  which 
Kourbun  disregards,  287,  288.  The  assault 
of  Rome  by  bis  troups  under  Bourbon,  289, 
290.  HU  secret  Joy  at  t  be  reduction  of  Rome 
and  the  capture  of  the  pope,  291 .  His  dl-«- 
inclination  to  suppress  the  Refurmatlon  In 
Germany,  292.  ills  appeal  from  the  pi>pe 
to  a  general  council,  292.  Indignation 
tbrougtiout  Kurope  at  bis  treatment  of  the 

e»pe,  293.  League  against  bIm,  293, 294,295. 
Is  gencmls  unable  to  govern  their  troops 
in  Rome,  or  lead  them  to  any  new  expedi- 
tion, 294,  295  Operations  of  the  allies 
against  bIm,  295.  His  reasons  for  nut 
carrying  the  pope  to  Spain,  296.  The 
Cortes  of  Castile  refuse  to  gtant  bim  money. 
2f6.  Agrees  to  liberate  the  pope  upon  an 
exorbitant  ransom,  296.  The  pope  makes 
bi.-«  escape,  296.  His  propositions  to  Franrls 
and  Henry  declined  or  evad<  d,  297.  They 
declare  war  against  him,  297.  His  replies, 
'^97.  Francis  challenges  him  to  single 
combat,  298.  His  army  at  last  leaves  Rome, 

298.  EnterM  Naples,  298.  His  srmy  in 
Kaples  besli  ged  by  the  allies  under  Lautrec, 

299.  Dffections  and  dl.ia-ters  in  the  allied 
army,  299-30 1 .  His  army  routs  the  French 
in  the  Milanese,  302.  Movements  for  peace 
by  Margaret  of  Austria  and  Louise  ofSavoy, 
303.  Makes  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  303. 
Concludes  a  treaty  « lib  Francis  at  Cambray, 
303, 304.  Contrast  In  character  between  htm 
and  Frands,  304,  305.  Lands  In  lUIy,  306. 
His  reoepti<»n  In  Barcelona,  306.  Meets  the 
pope  at  Kologna,  306,  His  conduct  in  Italy, 
306.  307.  Pardons  Sfona,  gives  htm  poeses- 
siun  of  Milan  and  his  niece  In  marriage,  307. 
Re-establishes  Alexander  de'  Medid  in 
Florence,  307.  I*rocIaltned  king  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  emperor  of  tiie  Romans,  308. 
Turns  attention  to  the  state  of  religion  In 
Germany,  308.  Hbi  interview  with  the  pope 
concerning  the  Protestsnts.  309.  His  entry 
into  Augsburg,  310.  Efforts  at  condllatlun 
without  avail.  310.  Advises  a  decree 
against  the  ProtesUnts,  311.  Makes  bis 
brother  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  31 1, 
312.  Indlspofied  to  extirpate  the  Prote^ 
tants,  313.  Com*s  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Prott^tant  princes,  313,  314.  Raises  sn 
army  to  repel  Solyman,  314.  Forces  bim  to 
retlre,'3l4.  Meets  the  pope  a  second  time 
at  Bologna,  314.  Urges  him  to  call  a  general 
coundi,  315.  Induces  the  Italian  states  to 
form  a  league  for  their  dclence,  315.  SI 6. 
t)i.^bands  his  forces  in  lUly,  316.  Sails  for 
Spain,  316.  Fninds  endeavours  to  excite 
the  enmity  of  the  pope  against  htm.  316, 
317.  Undertakes  to  restore  Muley-Hsscen 
to  the  throne  of  Tunis  328,  329.  Heads  the 
.expedition,  329.  Reduces  the  Goletta,  829, 
330.  Conquers  Barliarusea,  330.  His  troops 
plunder  the  dty,  331.     Impesce  a  treaty 
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upon  Maley-HMcen,  331.  The  fame  uf  the 
emperor  from  this  andertaklng,  332.  The 
dnice  of  Sevoy  uppKee  to  hfm  for  aid,  337. 
TalcoR  poeaesnion  of  Milan  upon  the  death 
of  Sforaa,  334.  His  duplicltj  towards 
Francis  conceminK  Milan,  338.  Prepares 
f  r  WAr,  338.  Makes  -an  hnrangue  against 
Frands  at  Rome,  339,  .^0.  Gomtnencement 
of  hoatllltieti.  341.  He  Is  aided  by  the 
treason  of  Saluoes,  342.  Invades  France, 
313.  Baffled  by  the  caatloos  policy  of  the 
French,  343,  314.  His  retrf>at,  345.  Procla- 
mation against  him  by  Francis,  348.  A 
traco'  agr^  upon,  347,  348.  The  sultan 
Joins  Francis  against  htm.  347,  348.  The 
pope  endeavours  to  brinx  him  and  Frands 
together,  348.  349.  Invited  by  Francis  to 
visit  him,  349,  350.  Marrle«  his  natural 
daughter,  Margarrt,  to  the  grandson  of  the 
pope,  3.10.  Aids  Cosmo  de^  Medld  In  his 
government  of  Florence,  351.  Renews 
negotiations  i^ith  Henry  VIII.,  352.  His 
policy  towards  the  German  Protestants,  352, 
353,  354.  His  action  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  oonnclU  353.  Mutinv  in  his  armies 
on  account  of  arrears  of  pay  due,  355.  The 
Cortes  of  Castile  refuse  to  grant  him  money, 
356.  Dissolves  the  Cortes,  358.  Deprejtses 
the  nobles,  358.  His  prudence  or  timidity 
towards  the  duke  of  Infantado,  357.  The 
city  of  Ghent  refiises  to  pay  Its  quota  of 
taxes,  357.  His  haughty  treatment  of  the 
m  asengers  from  Ghent,  358.  Francis  In- 
forms hlni  of  the  proposal  of  Ghent,  359. 
Obtains  permission  to  pass  through  France^ 
360.  His  visit  in  Paris,  361.  Delays  ftil- 
fllllng  his  promise  to  Frands  concerning 
Milan,  361.  His  cruel  treatment  or  the  in- 
surgents In  Ghent,  362.  Reftises  to  give 
Francis  povession  of  Milan,  362.  Is  present 
at  a  discussion  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics-in  Germany,  370-372.  His  reasons 
for  lenity  towards  the  Protestants.  372,  373. 
Makes  concessions  to  the  Protestants,  375. 
Confers  with  tlie  pope  concerning  the  reli- 
gious difficulties  In  Germany,  375.  Is  un 
willing  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Hungary, 
375,  376.  Raises  an  expedition  agMlnst  the 
pirates  of  Algier^  375,  376.  Is  advised  by 
Duria  not  to  Kt  sail  In  the  stormy  season, 
378.  The  army  upon  landing  Is  exposed 
to  a  furious  tempe«l,  377.  Most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  377.  Marches  with  hit*  shattered 
forces  to  Metaftis,  378.  Reaches  Spain,  378. 
Francis  meditates  renewal  of  hostilities 
against  him,  379 ;  but  is  unable  to  procure 
active  allies  save  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
38  ,  381.  Marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of 
Milan,  murders  two  ambasMdors  of  Francis, 
380.  Francis  demands  redress,  380.  Fran- 
cis equips  five  armies  against  him.  381. 
Operations  in  Ruuralllon.  382.  Borrows 
money  of  John,  kins  of  Portugal,  and 
pledges  to  him  the  Molucca  Isles,  382. 
Contracts  for  the  marriage  of  h\n  son  Philip 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  John,  383.  Sails  to 
ItMly,  383.  Conference  with  the  pope,  383. 
Withdraws  his  forces  from  Floren^  38S. 


Makes  a  l<>agtte  with  Henry  Via.,  3RS. 
Invades  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  bumbles 
the  duke,  386,  386.  Resiegee  Landrecy,  bat 
Is  forced  to  retln>,  386.  His  tn>ops  march 
to  the  relief  of  Nice,  besieged  by  the  French 
and  Turks,  387.  His  personal  animosity 
towards  Frauds,  387.  He  endeavours  to 
vouse  the  German  princes  against  Franda» 
387.  His  concessions  in  ikvoor  of  the 
Protestants,  380, 391.  Holds  a  diet  aft  Spira. 
389.  He  courts  the  chiefe  of  the  Proteetaaft 
party,  390.  I  temands  the  asBi>>~tanoe  of  the 
German  princes  against  Frands  and  the 
Turks,  390.  War  declared  against  Frands 
in  the  name  of  the  empire,  391.  Secures 
the  alliance  of  Denmark  and  England,  391. 
His  army  under  Del  Guasto  defeated  at 
Cerisoles,  393.  Takes  the  field  against 
France,  893.  Besieges  SL  Dialer,  394. 
Want  of  harmonv  in  action  between  him 
and  his  ally,  Henry  VIII.,  394.  Gains  Sr. 
Dialer  by  a  stratagem,  395.  Overtures  made 
for  peace,  395.  Advances  towards  Paris 
896.  Demands  of  Henry  VII I .  to  fulfil  his 
agreement,  395.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Francis,  396.  .His  motives  for  making 
peace,  396,  397.  The  pope  mnonMnCfes 
against  his  courM  towards  the  Protfstantn. 
397.  His  skill  In  adapting  his  treaty  with 
Frands  to  his  circumstances,  397.  398. 
Promises  Feidlnand's  daughter  In  marriage 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  399.  Has  the  gout, 
399.  Itedgns  to  humble  the  Protestant 
party  of  Gennany.  399.  Favours  the  meet- 
ing of  the  coundl  at  Trent,  S99.  Makes 
padflc  overtures  to  the  Porte,  899,  402. 
The  diet  at  Worms,  399.  His  altered  con- 
duct to  the  Protertants,  899,  400.  Arrivra- 
at  Worms,  401 .  Postpones  the  settlement 
of  the  difficulty,  401.  Summons  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  to  trial  for  heresy,  402. 
Persecutes  the  Lutherans  In  NetlierlaodB^ 
402.  Is  freed  from  his  engagement  to 
Francis  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
402.  Declines  remodelling  the  treaty  of 
Cmq>y,  402.  Refuses  to  confirm  the  in- 
vestiture of  Parma,  etc.,  ftranted  by  l^ipa 
Paul  III.  to  bis  son.  Peter  Lewi:*,  403.  His 
conduct  respecting  the  council  of  Trent,  404. 
Apprehensions  of  ihe  Protestants  as  to  his 
intentions,  406.  0>nciudes  a  treaty  with 
.flyman,  412.  Counts  upon  dlvteions 
amon«  the  German  princes,  412.  Opr-ns 
the  diet  at  Raiisbon,  412.  His  dissimnls- 
tlon  towards  the  ProtesUnts,  413.  Makes 
a  treaty  with  the  pope  to  suppress  them. 

414.  His  artful  circular  to  the  Germmi 
princes.  414,  415.  The  pope  publislica  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  4i6.    His  duplldty, 

415.  The  Protestant  confederates  en- 
deavour to  procure  aid  against  him,  416, 
417.  The  confederates  raise  an  anny 
against  him.  417,  418.  They  publish  an 
appeal  to  him,  418,  419.  He  pronomM«« 
aealttst  them  the  ban  of  the  empire,  419, 
Marches  from  Ratisbon  and  tdns  the  pope's 
foroe«,  421.  Takes  a  fortified  position  aft 
Ingeldstadfc,  421.     BeAMsa  to  toava  tho 
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trracbes  to  glT«  teH1«,  413.    ReoelvM  a 

relnforc4*ineiit  from  the  NciherUndu,  433. 
Meces^iiiM  of  his  army.  433.  Maket  a 
treaty  with  Maurloe  of  Saxonr,  434.  ^  The 
army  at  the  league  of  Smalkalde  is  divided, 
436,  437.  He  pursues  bis  advantage,  437, 
438.  Dismisses  his  Flemish  troops,  439. 
The  pope  recalls  bis  own  troops,  439.  Is 
prevented  from  invadlDg  Saxony  by  the 
Insnnvction  in  Genoa,  430.  Is  sent  fur  to 
attack  Jerome  Fiesoo,  4M.  Francis  en- 
deavours to  form  alliances  against  him,  43T, 
438.  Relieved  from  apprehension  of  the 
onmUnatlon  against  him  by  the  d<«th  of 
Francis,  439.  Contrast  between  his  cbarso- 
ter,  talents,  and  government,  and  those  of 
bisrival,  Francis,  439-441.  Marches  against 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  441.  Takes  him 
prisoner,  443.  His  treatment  of  the  elector, 
444.  AttempU  to  capture  Wittembem. 
444,  445.  Tries  the  elector  before  a  court* 
martial.  445.  Agrees  to  spare  the  Ufe  of 
the  elector  upon  conditions,  446.  Gomes  to 
an  agreement  with  the  landgrave,  447-449. 
His  severe  and  iii^ust  treatment  of  the 
landgrave,  448,  449.  DeUins  the  land- 
grave a  prisoner,  450.  Reftiseo  to  listen 
to  advice,  450.  451.  Takes  Tengeance  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league, 
461.  Treats  the  Germans  ss  a  conquered 
P'  opie.  451.  Holds  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  453. 
Be  estabHsbes  the  Roman  worship  by  force, 

453.  The  general  council  removes  to  Bo- 
logna, causing  a  schism,  454.  The  prelates 
In  the  emperor's  interest  remain  at  Trent^ 

454.  His  olllcers  sre  concerned  in  the  over- 
throw of  IVter  Lewis  Fsmese  of  Placratia, 
454.  He  seises  and  refuses  to  give  up  Pla- 
oentla,  455.  His  sdrolt  management  in  se- 
curing a  union  among  the  German  eoclesl- 
antics,  456.  Demands  of  the  pope  that  the 
council  should  return  to  Trent,  457.  Pn>- 
U>sts  sgalnst  the  legality  of  the  session  at 
Bologna,  457.  Appoints  divines  to  prepare 
a  system  of  doctrine,  458.  Enforces  the 
hUerim  as  a  decree  of  the  empire,  458.  Is 
unable  to  Induce  the  captive  elector  of 
Saxony  to  approve  the  /lUmrn,  460.  Sub- 
verts the  free  govemmenu  of  AngsbuiK, 
Ulm.  and  other  citica,  461,  463.  The  pope 
dismisses  the  Council  of  Bologna,  463. 
Charles  orders  his  prelates  to  remain  at 
Trent,  463.  Receives  a  visit  from  his  son 
fbllip  at  Brussels.  463.  Oivert  his  daughter 
Marv  in  marriage  to  Maximilian,  sun  of 
Ferdinand,  463.  Enforces  the  interim  In 
the  German  cities.  463.  Calls  a  diet  at 
Augsburg.  467.  His  measures  Malnst  the 
German  Protestants  are  met  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  467-469.  Maurice  deceives  him 
by  his  menaces  towards  Magdeburg  470. 
Determines  to  reduce  Magdeburg,  470. 
Appoints  Maurice  to  command  the  armv 
against  the  city,  471.  Approves  the  council 
at  Trent,  4Tl.  Is  solicited  anew  to  give  the 
landgrave  his  Itbertv,  471.  Abaolves  Man- 
rice  and  the  elect<ir  of  Brandenburg  tnm 
tMr  •ngagements  to  tha  landgimvCp  473. 
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Intoxicating  inflm 
upon  his  mind.  473.  Endeavours  to 
Induce  bis  brother  Ferdinand  to  renounca 
his  claim  to  the  sucoesalon  in  the  empire. 
473.  Proposes  his  son  Philip  to  tha  electors, 
473.  His  schemes  frustrated,  474.  The 
pope  obtains  his  assistance  against  Octavio 
Famesf,  governor  of  Parma,  475,  476.  Kn- 
deavount  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
Co>incii  of  Trent,  476.  Tak*^  severe  mea- 
sures against  the  Protestants,  476,  477. 
Takes  up  his  residence  at  Inspruck.  477. 
The  dty  of  MagJeburg,  Invested  by  hia 
troops,  surrenders  to  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
478.  Maurice,  though  scheming  against  the 
emperor,  manav*  to  amuse  him,  478-480. 
His  attention  occupied  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Coondl  of  Trent,  480.  Maurice  of 
Saxony  engages  Henry  II.  of  FrsDos  in  a 
leagoe  against  him.  483»  484.  Maurice 
makes  a  formal  demand  lor  the  liberation 
•f  the  landgrave,  485.  The  emperor's  snu- 
pickms  lulled  hy  M.iurice.  485.  Granvelle, 
bis  minister,  bribes  the  ministers  of  Mau- 
ri<«.  but  to  no  purpose,  486,  487.  Maurice 
publishes  a  manifesUs  and  Ukes  the  field 
against  him,  487.  His  unprotected  position 
and  lack  of  resources,  488.  Attempts  to 
negotiate,  488.  Hearing  of  Maurloe^s  sp- 
pnjach.  he  flies  from  ln»pruck,  490.  Sets 
free  tlie  captive  elector  of  Saxony,  491. 
Ferdinand  In  his  name  meets  the  German 
prinops  at  Passsu,  494.  Ferdinand  urges 
nim  to  cume  to  terms  with  Maurice,  496. 
The  empeior  reftises,  496^  Maurice  renews 
hoetillU«4,  496.  Ferdinand  persuades  him 
to  make  ooncesaiona,  496.  Pesoe  agreed 
upon  St  Passan,  497.  Attempts  to  regain 
possession  of  the  towns  conquered  by 
Heniy,  500.  He  iklls  upon  Mets,  502.  His 
vanguard  routed  by  a  sally  ftom  the  city, 
603.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  becomes  an 
ally  In  the  siege,  503,  503.  Sufferings  of 
his  troops,  503.  He  raises  the  siege,  504. 
Generosity  of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  his  sick 
and  wounded  troops,  504.  Borrows  money 
of  Cosmo  de'  M«dici.  504.  He  loses  Siena. 
505.  Retires  Into  the  Neti.erUnds.  506. 
His  army  takes  Teronenne  snd  Hesden,  509. 
His  losses  in  iUly,  519.  Proposes  his  son 
Philip  ss  a  husbiind  to  Mary  of  Kngland. 
514,515.  The  negotiations,  515, 516.  The 
nuptials,  516.  Keeps  an  army  in  Flanders 
to  support  bis  son,  517.  England  refuses 
to  assist  him  against  France,  517,  518. 
Henry  commences  a  csmpalgn  agslnrt  him 
In  the  Netherlands.  518.  Battle  at  Renti, 
519.  Agreement  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
530.  Who  dislodges  the  Frraih  from  Stena, 
630-533.  The  emperor  takes  possession  ot 
Siena,  violating  the  terms  of  capttulatiou, 
533.  Persuaded  by  Ruy  Oomei  de  Silva  to 
name  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Alva,  as  com- 
mander in  Piedmont,  534.  Alva  fkiis  to 
satii^fy  the  emperor's  expecUtioiis  in  the 
campaign.  434.  Plot  of  a  Fianciscan  to 
deliver  MeU  to  tha  Imperial  tioopa  disoo- 
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T«r«d  and  fhirtratod,  824-626.  His  pleiif- 
potratiarlofl  Attend  a  peace  o«>nferen«e  called 
at  the  Inttance  of  Cardinal  Pols  696.  He 
summona  a  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  627. 
Resumen  hie  plan  forprocaring  tbe  suecee- 
sion  for  Philip,  628.  The  antipathy  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.  aiid  hisnephewa  against  blm,  635. 
The  pope  proptis  « t-  >  Henry  of  France  an  all  i* 
ance  agaiiiict  him,  636.  Resigns  his  her  dt- 
tary  domlnlone  to  his  son  Philip,  537.  Tbe 
reasons  Ahlch  moved  him  to  the  step^  638. 
The  ceremony  of  the  resignation,  689-641. 
Reserves  a  pension  for  himself,  641.  Per- 
suade:! Philip  to  agree  to  a  truee  with 
France,  642.  His  last  unsoccesfiftil  attenipt 
to  procare  the  suooesslon  of  the  empire  lor 
Philip,  647.  Resignx  the  fovernment  of 
tbe  empire  to  Ferdinand,  648.  Sets  sail  for 
Spain.  648.  Takes  up  hte  abode  at  tbe 
II  onastery  of  St.  Jutitus,  or  Yuste,  649. 
His  resignation  accepted  by  the  electors, 
661.  His  amusements  at  St.  Justus^  6M, 
667.  His  penances,  567.  His  death,  668. 
His  characteristics,  668,  et  tea.  Compari- 
son bKween  him  and  his  rivals,  Prands  I. 
and  Henry  VIII..  668,  669.  A  view  of  hit 
acquisitions  as  transmitted  to  Philip,  676, 
670.  Forms  the  design  of  abdicating  tbe 
throne  years  before  he  accomplisbea  It, 
691.  Choice  of  Yuste  for  a  lesldenoe,  691, 
592.  Orders  a  mansion  to  be  erected  at 
Yuste,  692.  His  departure  from  Brussels 
for  Spain,  592.  His  household,  693.  Meets 
bis  son  lliiilp,  593.  Unds  In  Spain,  694. 
His  disappointment  at  his  rraeptitm,  694. 
IntrusU  Quixada  with  the  care  of  his  llle- 

Sitimate  son,  Don  John  of  Aostria,  695. 
lakes  him  bis  miOor-domo,  696,  59tf.  His 
reception  at  Burgos  on  hla  way  to  Yuste, 
597.  His  meeting  with  his  grandson,  Don 
Carloa,  697.  His  stay  at  Valladolid,  698. 
His  quartets  with  Rodrlgo  de  Dueftsa,  699. 
His  stay  with  the  count  of  Oropesa,  601. 
Preparations  for  him  at  Yuste,  602.  His 
interest  In  Philip's  war  agtinst  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  602.  His  visitor*.  603,  604.  His  In- 
ordinate appetite,  604-606.  His  consequent 
gout,  606,  607.  His  narrow  resources,  607. 
|{eduction  of  his  household,  607,  608.  His 
reception  at  Yuste,  608,  609.  The  style  of 
his  residence,  610,  611.  Hla  wardrobe,  etc., 
611,  612.  His  superstition.  619,  ttlS.  His 
connoisseurship  In  paintings,  and  patron- 
age of  Titian,  613.  His  library,  614^  His 
niude  of  rewarding  his  chamberlain.  Van 
Male,  615.  Tbe  character  and  expenses  of 
bis  household  at  Yuste,  616,  616.  His 
habits,  617-620.  His  deference  to  his  con- 
fessor, 617,  618.  His  attention  to  me- 
chanism, 618,  619.  His  attention  to  music, 
619;  and  to  chnrcb  ceremonies,  etc.,  619- 
621 .  His  *<  profession  "  at  Ynste,  622.  His 
health.  623.  His  amusements,  624,  626. 
The  erroneous  opinions  prevalent  concern- 
iiig  his  Interpst  in  public  aflklrs,  626.  Philip 
II.  sends  Ruy  Gomex  to  confer  with  bim, 
627.  He  promise*  to  assist  Philip  in  finan- 
cial matters,  627.    Hit  rage  ui  tbe  abstrac- 


tfon  of  tbe  bunion  from  «Iie  public  aton^ 
628.  Hia  r^ldng  over  the  victory  at  Si. 
Qnentin.  628,  626.  Is  overwhelmed  wttb 
applicants  for  his  Infiueiioe  and  aM,  629. 
Hi«  attentions  to  Sepulveda  the  bistorian, 

630.  Ills  freedom  fr>*m  vanity  illnstnited, 
630, 631 .    His  anxiety  to  hear  from  Philip, 

631.  The  public  expectation  as  to  bis 
leaving  Yuste  for  active  life,  631.  Quiets 
bis  conscience  as  to  Navarre,  632.  Hi^ 
regret  at  tbe  unequal  terma  of  PhUhp's 
treaty  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  633,  634.  Hia 
annoyances  fh>m  blii  nelghbonrs  «&  Coaouo, 
634.  Instances  of  his  lenity,  634.  His  in- 
terference  to  prevent  his  daughter  Joanna's 
making  claim  to  tbe  regency  v€  Portugal, 
634,  636.  Senda  an  envoy  to  make  claim 
for  Don  Carlos,  636.  Cwnftsites  to  liavitiK 
written  bis  autoblograpby,  63&  The  me- 
molra  destroyed  or  luet,  636,  637.  Receives 
a  vtait  rnm  hia  sisiers,  637.  Hia  foelliifca 
upon  the  news  ol  tbe  foil  of  Galala,  636. 
640.  Death  of  his  sister,  tbe  aueen  of 
France,  640.  His  aflllctfon,  641.  Beceivas 
a  second  visit  from  his  sister  Mary,  «4l. 
Receives  tbe  news  of  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  of  the  empire,  641,  642.  Hia 
rennndation  of  tbe  honours  of  sovereignty, 
642.  His  alarm  at  the  spread  of  tbe  Pro- 
tesunt  d"Ctrincs»  643.  His  liHolerant 
bigotry,  643.  His  ill  health,  644.  Cele- 
brates his  own  obsequies,  646.  Tbe  Jeroay- 
mtte  account  of  the  commencement  of  bis 
fotal  litness,  646-648.  Makes  a  oodidl  to 
bis  will,  049.     Pen4ona  bis  attendanta, 

649.  His  bitter  intolerance  towards  Luther 
and  the  beretka,  649, 660.  Provides  for  Ms 
burial-pkice,  650.    Progress  of  tbe  disorder, 

650,  661.  Bxtreme  unction.  661.  Hia  In- 
terview witii  Quixada,  661,  «i>2.  Receives 
tbe  sacrament,  662.  Attended  by  Oarrania 
and  by  Villalva,  662.  653.  His  d>^ath,  654. 
The  appearance  of  his  body  after  death, 
664.  The  fiineral  obsequies,  664^  666. 
The  Regent  Joanna  clsims  bis  p«sooal 
effects,  656.  His  obsequies  also  celebrated 
at  Valtedolid  and  elsewhere,  666.  Tbe 
impression  produced  by  his  death,  666. 
The  fVineral  ceremonies  at  Brussels,  «56, 
667.  His  remains  removed  to  the  Ksoorial, 
668,669. 

Charles  VII.  of  Franse,  bla  standing  army, 

44.    His  power,  4C 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  bis  expedition  Into 

Italy,  51-63.   Cost  of  hla  Italian  campaign, 

65. 
Charles,  oount  of  Ai^ou,  48,  61.    Conquen 

the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sidly,  64. 
Charles  tbe  Bold,  48. 49. 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  claims  the  dadnr  of 

Milan,  66. 
Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  his  relations  with 

Francis,  336,  336.    Loss  of  his  territories, 

349. 
Charters  of  tmmnnity  granted  by  the  king  and 

noUeain  France,  107-109. 
Cberegato,  nuncio  of  tbe  pops  to  the  diet  of 

Nnrsmbeig,  263. 
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Chlhvrt^  William  de  Cror,  lord  of,  appokited 

6>vernor  of  Charles  V.  in  his  minoiity,  164. 
e  appointfl  Adrian  of  Utr^ht  preceptor, 


165.  His  avarice,  172.  tils  policy,  173. 
His  ascendency  over  Charles,  175.  His  ra- 
parity,  17«.    Charles  ounonals  bis   treaty 


with  Pope  Leo  from,  217.  OoMgrin,  and 
death  oi;  218. 

Chivalry,  Influence  of  the  spirit  ot  34,  3S. 

Cities,  grants  of  municipal  Jari«dlctioQ  to, 
16.  17.  InhaMtaute  of,  acquire  liberty  and 
power,  19.  Become  entitled  to  representap 
tion,  16.    Growth  of  privUigea  ot  106-111. 

Civil  law.  the,  32-34. 

Clement  VII..  chosen  pope,  249.  Refiises  to 
Join  the  league  against  France,  and  en- 
deavours to  make  peace,  25 1.  His  character 
and  policy,  3&5,  256.  Sends  a  nuncio  to  the 
diet  aft  Nuremberg,  exhorting  them  to  exe- 
cute their  decree  against  Luther,  256.  But 
without  success,  256.  Jealous  of  the  em- 
peror, he  makes  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
Francis.  261.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Lannoy, 
advancing  money  to  Charles,  266.  Which 
treaty  Charles  refused  to  ratify,  266.  Joins 
the  league  against  Charles,  Ml.  Absolves 
Francis  from  his  oath  to  Charles.  281. 
Complains  of  the  Inactivity  of  Francis, 
283.  Is  surprised  by  Cardinal  Colonni^ 
and  forced  to  submit  to  terms  from  the  em- 
peror, 284.  His  vengeance  upon  Culonna, 
286.  Attacks  Naples,  286.  Makes  a  treaty 
with  Lannoy,  287.  Which  Buurbon  refiisea 
to  be  bound  by,  287,  288.  Defence  of  Rome 
SKaliist  BonrlMiu,  288.  The  Uking  and 
sack  of  the  city,  289.  290.  Retires  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  290.  IVUrblno  refuses 
to  aid  him,  290.  Capitulates  with  humili- 
ating coiMlitionB,  290  Is  detained  a  pri- 
soner, 291.  Charles  appeals  from  him  to  a 
general  council,  292.  Indignation  through- 
out Kurope  at  his  capture,  293.  League  for 
his  dellvrranre,  293,  294.  Florence  throws 
off  lils  authority,  and  Venice  seizes  Ra- 
venna while  he  is  a  captive,  294.    LAutree 

)  advances  to  his  aid,  295.  Agrees  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  ransom,  296.  Makes  his  escape, 
296.  His  want  of  good  faith  towards  his 
allies,  299.    Makes  a  treaty  with  Uie  em- 

Ferur,  303.  His  desire  to  supprnss  ibe 
rotesUnt«in  Germany,  309.  Met^  Charles 
a  second  time  at  Bologna,  314.  Is  averse  to 
calling  a  general  council,  :il5.  Delays  de- 
cision of  the  suit  of  Henry  VIII.  for  a 
divorce,  317.  Exoommuniuates  him  for 
marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  318.  His  death, 
318. 

Clergy,  scandalous  lives  of  th^  205.  Their 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
2U6-209.  Their  assumption  of  temporal 
p<jwer.  206.    Tenure  of  lands  by  the,  207. 

Clpves.  the  duke  of,  hlit  dominions  invaded  by 
Charles  ;  his  hunillUi  Ion,  385, 386.  Marries 
a  daufchter  of  Ferdinand,  386. 

CloUire  1.,  InsUnce  of  the  small  authority  he 
hrtd  over  hto  army,  140. 

Clovls,  Kins,  asks  In  vain  for  a  vase^  which 
his  army  bad  plundered  fh>m  a  chuzvh*  99. 


Cnipperdoling,  a  follower  of  Matthias,  320. 
Made  consul  at  Munster,  S20.  Deposed  by 
John,  321.  Made  governor  of  the  cHy,  m 
Taken  prisoner,  323* 

Coligny,  the  Admiral,  endeavours  to  save  St. 
Quentin,  553,  et  $eq.  His  courage  and  oun- 
duc^  555,  556.    Taken  prisoner,  656. 

Coilegesi  first  esubllabment  of,  in  Knrope, 

129. 

Colonna,  Prosper,  general  of  the  Papal  troops 
It  De  Foix,  223.    "^  -       ' 


Genoa,  226.    Defeikds  Milan,  248. 
Colonna,  Cardinal  Pompeo,  at  the  iostigatloii 

of  Charles,  surprises  and  captures  the  pope, 

284.     The   ambassador  of  the  empeivr, 

haviosr  gained  his  endSk  neglects  OoiMine* 

2H6.    The  veo««noe  of  Pope  Clement,  286. 

Is  gained  over  by  the  pope,  296. 
Columbus,  the  discuveries  of,  155, 166. 
Commerce,  influence  of  the  progress  of,  37, 39. 

A  consequenoe  of  the  Crwadee,  38.    Rise 

and  progress  oi;  in  the  Middle  A^es^  iso- 

134. 
Communitlee.    See  Mimieipal  huMnlioiu, 
Gomnena.  Anna,  her  charaoter  of  the  Cru- 

aaders,  105. 
Compass,  the  invention  of  the  mariner'a,  28. 
Composition  for  crimes,  price  of,  206. 
Compurgators,  25. 
Gonchilloe,  employed  by  Ferdinand  of  An^ 

gon.  158. 
Condottleri,  the,  63. 
Confession  of  Au0ibnrg,  drawn  up  bj  Me- 

lanctbon,  310. 
Conrad,  the  emperor,  64. 
Cuurad  of  Franoonia  elected  emperw  of  Geiv 

many,  60. 
Conradln,  prince  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  66. 
Constance,  ibe  city  of,  compelled  to  give  ad- 
herence to  the  Interim^  463. 
Constantinople,   its  magnificence  under  the 

Greek  em^ieiors,  106. 
C6rdova,  Gonsalvo  de,  the  Great  Captain,  65. 

Jealousy  entertained  by  Ferdinand  towards^ 

162. 
Cornelius,     Dr.,    consulting    physician    to 

Charlea  V.,  648,  649. 
Corsairs*    See  Algieri,  Barbaraua, 
Cortes.    See  Aragun,  Cattile,  ^]Ku*». 
Cosmo,  the  tirpt,  63. 
Courts,  baronial,  right  of  appeal  from,  28.  A 

source  of  revenue,  29. 
Courts,  eoclestaetical,  rise  and  growth  c^ 

31,32. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  annals 

the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine 

of  Aragon,  317. 
Croy,  William  de.  Si*e  Ckihtret  waA.lh  Crog. 
Crusadera,  sale  of  Indivkiual  property  by, 

15. 

Crusades,  the,  12.  Their  effects  uptMf 
Europe,  15, 16.  Commerce  a  consequence 
of  the,  38.  Notes  upon  the,  103-106. 
Frenxy  of  thoee  engaged  in  the,  103,  104. 
PrivileKes  granted  to  Uiose  engaged  in  the. 


104.    Historians  of  the,  104. 
how  delkayed,  104, 106. 


Expenses  oi; 
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D'AIbret,  Henry,  king  of  Vvnm,  Uken 
priHoner  At  the  buttto  of  Pavia,  363. 

lyAlbret,  John,  expelled  fhmi  Navarre,  and 
his  dominions  annexed  to  Castile,  163.  In- 
vades Navarre  to  regain  powsoeslon,  but  is 
defeatfHi  by  Ximenes,  171.  Hb  demand  for 
Navarre  according  to  Uie  treaty  of  Noyon 
Is  denied  by  Charles  V.,  177. 

D'Alen^on,  duke,  commander  of  the  French 
army,  230. 

Danes,  their  wealth  dsrlved  ftom  the  fisberiea, 

133. 

•«Dark  Ages,*'  the,  11, 19. 

Dauphin  of  France,  eldest  son  of  FHncIs  I., 

delivered  to  Charles  as  a  hostage,  374.    His 

death  imputed  to  poison,  345. 
Daapbin,  late  duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of 

Francis  I.,  commands  an  army  and  invades 

Spain,  3»l.    Relinquishes  the  siege  of  P4r^ 

pigniin,  383.    Secretly  protesto  against  the 

tn  aty  of  Crespv,  398. 
Dauphin,  wn  of  Henry  II.,  married  to  Mary, 

quM>n  of  Soota,  563. 
De  Croy.  William,  nephew  of  Chlivrea,  made 

archbishop  of  Toledo  by  Charles  V.,  176. 

The  Indignation  of  the  Spaniards  at  the 

appointment,  176.     Hbi  death,  341. 
D'Eiiguiin,  count,  commander  of  the  forces 

of  France  against  Piedmont,  39-i.    Obuins 

permission  to  ri^ik  a  g-neral  engagement, 

893.    Victory  of  Cerlsolea.  393. 
Denia,  the  marquis  of,  remains  falthAil  to 

Ferdinand,  159. 
Denmark,  the  king  of;  makes  an  alliance 

with  Francis  L,  381.    Francis  proposes  a 

league  against  the  emperor,  43b.    State  of, 

j)e  Rets,  writes  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Fiesoo,  436,  noU. 

De  Wied,  Count  Herman,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  becoming  a  Reformer,  i^  sum- 
nioued  to  t  lal  liy  Charles,  403.  Excom- 
nmnicated  by  the  pope,  411.  Resigns  his 
see,  43.S.  439. 

DUna  of  Poitiers,  mistress  to  Henrr  11.,  aids 
ill  (lerKuadbiR  him  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Paul  IV.  against  the  emperor.  536.  In- 
duces Henry  to  break  the  treaty  of  Vau- 
celln,  545.  Marries  her  granddaughter  to 
one  of  Montmorency's  sons,  565. 

Dlt-t  of  Qermany,  aooount  of  the  rise  of,  148. 

Doria,  Andrew,  the  admiral,  aJiis  in  the 
taking  of  Genoa,  395.  Blockades  the  har^ 
hour  of  Naples,  899.  His  gallnyfl  defeat  the 
Spanish  under  Moncada,  399.  The  innulU 
offered  him  by  thv  French  minister*.  300. 
He  eludes  Barbetiieux,  300.  Renounces  the 
French  and  enlUts  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  300.  Frees  (ienoa  from  the  rule  of 
the  French,  SOI.  His  magnanimity, 301 ,303. 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  sent  to  reduce  Tiinli*, 
33M.  Forces  Barbarossa  to  retire  from  tbe 
coast  of  Naples,  348.  Advises  Cbarlen  not 
to  set  ssil  for  Algi*  rs  at  the  stormy  season, 
376.  His  ships  shattered,  and  many  lost. 
In  a  tempest,  377.    fiaiU  for  Cape  Metaftii, 


ST8.  His  partiality  for  his  grand-nephew, 
Oiannetino.  431.  A  conspiracy  under 
Fiesoo  to  destroy  him  ana  his  grand- 
nephew,  and  overthrow  the  government 
of  Oenoa,  431,  433.  His  fortunate  escape, 
434.  Returns  to  the  city  and  awumen  the 
government.  4  ^.  Send:t  to  the  emperor  fur 
aid  against  Jerome  Fiesoo.  437.  Commands 
the  galleys  to  escort  Philip  in  his  toor 
northward,  463. 

Doria,  Qlannetlno,  designed  by  his  Kreat> 
uncle,  Andrew,  to  succeed  htm  In  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Qenoa,  430.  Slain  in  the  insurreo- 
tion  under  Fiesco,  434. 

Duelling,  influence  of  the  challenge  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  in  promoting  tbe 
practice,  398. 

Dneftatf,  Eodrlgo  de,' entertains  the  emperor, 
599. 

Du  Prat,  counsellor  at  law  for  Lonise,  mother 
of  Francis,  347. 

D'Urblno,  duke,  commander  of  tbe  Itallaa 
fcr  jes,  marches  to  the  relief  of  Rome,  390. 
But  retires,  390. 


Ecrlns.  holds  a  debate  with  Lather,  906. 

Holds  a  debate  with  Melanctbon,  371. 
RoclesidStlcal  courts,  rise  and  growth  of,  31* 

32. 

Ecclesiastics,  when  and  by  what  means  they 
acquired  exemption  ftom  the  civil  power, 
136.    tVequently  renowned  in  arms,  138. 

Edinburgh  plundered  and  burnt  1^  tbe  eart 
of  Hertford,  394. 

Edward  I II.  of  England,  atteropU  to  establUh 
manufactures  and  commerce,  39. 

Edward  VI.  of  England,  Maurice  asks  him  fbr 
aid  against  the  emperor,  484.  His  illness 
and  death,  514. 

Egmont  count,  commands  tb<>  Ibrees  of  PhlUp 
against  the  French  in  Netherlands,  56S. 

Egypt  added  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  178. 

Ehrenberg,  capture  of  the  castle  «^  by  Maorloe 
of  Saxony,  489,  490. 

Eignota,  a  fiction  in  Geneva,  337. 

Eleanora  of  Portugitl,  Charles,  dnke  of  Boor- 
bon,  desires  to  marry  ber,  272.  Francis  I. 
of  Prance,  while  a  captive,  offers  to  many 
her,  373.  Marriage  wHh  Franda,  375. 
Pays  a  visit  to  ber  brother,  the  emperor,  at 
Ynste,  637.  Her  meeting  with  ber  daogh- 
ter,  the  Infanta,  638,  639.    Her  death,  640. 

Electors  of  Germany,  the  rise  of  their  privi- 
leges, 147. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  IT.  of  Fntnce, 
promised  in  marriage  to  Philip,  573,  574. 

Elizabeth,  becomes  queen  of  England,  670. 
Henry  of  France,  and  Philip  of  Spain,  court 
her  friendship,  570.  IMiilIp  offerit  to  marry 
her,  570.  She  evades  tbe  offer,  570.  Agrees 
to  the  treaty  with  France  as  to  Oalaia.  572. 

Emanuel  PhiUbert,  of  Savoy.    See  Savoy. 

Emperors  of  Germany,  note  upon  their  power, 
Jurisdiction,  and  revenue,  146.  Mode  of 
election  of,  14T 
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EnRland.  fu  contciflii  wHb  Frafics.  49.  Os- 
sion  of  Its  continental  poMMslons  to  France, 
43.  Improvement  of,  under  the  retgn  of 
Henry  VII.,  48,  49.  Vitality  of  ^xon  in- 
utitutions  in,  91.  Ignorance  of  the  cl»>rg7 
in  the  time  of  Alfred,  101.  Extinction  of 
Vrivate  wars  in,  117,  1)8.  Establinhment 
of  courts  of  Jnttloe  in,  12S.  Collection  of 
legal  rules  and  maxims  by  Glanvllle,  1S7. 
Progreea  of  commerce  In,  134.  Manvfio- 
tures  In,  134.  Deep  feeling  against  the 
marriage  of  Qneen  Mary  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  515.  Innirrection  occasioned  Inr  it, 
516.  Marr  attempts  to  extirpate  the  Pro- 
tectant religion,  517.  Its  pooae salons  In 
France  taken  br  the  duke  of  Guise,  659, 
560.  Rage  of  the  p<>ople  at  the  loae,  661. 
Progress  of,  579,  580. 

Enguien,  count  of,  betifege«  Carlgnaa,  999. 
Defeats  Guai4o  In  battle,  393. 

Erard  de  la  Mark,  ambassador  of  Cbarlca  V. 
to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  189. 

Erasmus,  character  and  Influence  of^  912,  913. 
Censures  Luther,  913. 

Cscurial,  building  of  the  palace  of  the,  566, 
557.  The  remains  of  the  royal  fkmfly 
gathered  by  Philip  and  entombed  In  the, 
658. 

Europe,  conqneat  of,  by  the  Romans,  3.  Civi- 
lization of,  3.  Cbnquered  and  oolontaed  by 
the  barbarians,  5-8.  Political  condition  of 
the  kingdoms  of.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  41-43.  Commencement 
of  the  present  intimate  connection  between 
the  kingdoms  of.  43.  Chanses  in  the  state 
of,  following  the  marrii^e  of  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy,  49-51.  Changes  In  policy  and 
diplomacy,  consequent  upon  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Charles  Vlll.,  63.     State  of; 

-  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  574,  el  lej. 


Famese,  Alexander,  elected  pope  nnder  fbe 
name  of  Paul  III.,  318. 

Famete,  Cardinal,  accompanies  the  troopa 
sent  by  the  pope  to  the  emperor  against 
the  Protesunt  league,  421. 

Famese.  Octavio,  his  marriage  to  the  natnral 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  356.  The  pope 
solicits  for  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  383. 
Commander  of  the  pope's  forces  ftamlehed 
Uf  aid  the  emperor  against  the  German 
Protestants,  421.  Endeavours  to  surprise 
Parma,  but  unsuccesefhlly,  466.  Makes 
overtures  to  the  emperor,  465.  His  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  Parma,  475. 
The  pope  refbses  him  aid,  41h.  Obtains 
an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  475. 
The  pope,  with  the  emperor's  aid,  sends 
ibroes  against  him,  475. 

Famese,  Peter  Lewis,  governor  of  Plaoentla. 
bis  odious  character,  454.  Overpowered 
and  slain  by  a  conspiracy,  466. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  49.  Re-acquirea  Hotw- 
sillon,  51.  Aids  the  Itallana  against  Cbarlea 
Vlll.,  69.  A  party  to  the  leagua  of  Oan- 
5 


bray,  66.  Oonbtaea  with  LoalaXU.  against 
Frederic  king  of  Naplev,  66.    Obuiiis  the 
kingdom  of  Napkw  by  force.  65.    Marriage 
of;  with  Isabella.  68.     Heduces  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  nobles,  74,  75.    An-. 
nexea  the  nwatersbipa  of  the  military  ordera 
to  the  crown,  74.    Aac  nda  the  tlirone  of 
Aragon,  156.    Appointed  regent  of  Cuatile 
during  tbe  minoiiiy  of  Cbarlea,  157.    He 
receivea  half  the  revenoea  of  the  Indieis 
and  the  raaatershipa  of  the  ullitiry  orderH, 
157.    Hb  character  and  unpopularity,  168. 
Employs  bte  arta  to  retain  his  power  as 
legent,  156.    Is  deserted  by  the  Ca.oillian 
nobility,  169.    Resolvea  to  attempt  to  de- 
prive his  daughter  Joanna,  and  Jier  poa- 
terity,  of  the  crown  of  Gaetile,  169.    De- 
mantis    in    marriage    Joanna,    supposed 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  but  is 
repulsed,  169.    He  marrica  a  niece  of  Louis 
Zfl.,  159.     Makes  a  treaty  mlth  Philip, 
1601     Solidta  an   Interview  with  Philip, 
160.    la  compelled  to  resign  the  regency, 
160.  Retiree  to  Angoii,  and  prntesis  against 
the  treaty,  16 1.     Abaent  at  Maples  umn 
the  death  of  Philip,  162.    Hia  Jeatouny  of 
Gonaalvo  de  Cdrdova,  169.    Hia  claims  to 
tbe  regency  anpported  by  Ximenes,  162, 
163.    Becomca  rege'^t,  163.    Hia  prudent 
government,  163.    Makes  additions  to  bis 
territories,  163.  Expels  John  d'Albret  fn.m 
Navarre,  and   seises   that  kingdom,   163. 
His  Jealousy  of  hia  grandson,  Charles,  163. 
His  de«lre  for  offsjaring,  in  order  to  supplanir 
Cbarlea,    169.     Tb«>   experiments   of  hia 
ysieians,  164.     Hia  will    In  favour  of 
■inoe  Ferdinand,  164.    la  Induced  at  last 
to  alter  It  in  favour  of  Charles,  164.    His 
death,  164.    He  appointa  Ximenea  regent. 
166. 
Ferdinand,  second  eon  of  Philip  and  Joanna, 
birth  of,  157.    Will  In  favoitf  of  by  Ferdi- 
nand of  Araieon,  164.    The  wUi altered,  164. 
Removed   by   Ximenes    to    Madrid,    167. 
Raises  forces  for  the  emperor,  285.  Is  elected 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  291.    la 
made  King  of  the  Romatia,  311, 312.    tieU 
poBoceslon  of  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  324. 
la  driven  out,  326.    Comes  to  an  agreement 
witb  the  elector  of  Saxony,  325.    Makea  an 
agreement  with  John  Zapol  >ci*paB  fur  the 
Bucceflsion  to  tha  throne  of  Hungary,  373; 
who  afterwards  marriea.  and  breaks  the 
treaty,  373.    Demanda  the  kiiigdum  of  tha 
regents,  373.    Ralaea  an  army  againat  them, 
373.    Is  defeated,  374.    Proposes  to  Solymaii 
to  hold  Hungary  subject  to  tribute,  374. 
Solyman  threatena  to  drive  him  from  tha 
towns  be  aiill  beM,  374.    His  concessions  In 
Ikvour  of  the  Prou^stanta,  389.    Opens  the 
died  at  Worms,  399.    He  communicates  the 
emperor's    propositions    to    the    German 
princes,  400.    Hia  agreement  with  Charles 
and  the  suiUn  aa  to  Hungary,  412.    Hia 
vengeance  upon  tbe  aaaociation  of  Protee- 
Unu  in  Bohemia,  462.    Extenda  bis  pre-  I 
rogative,  and  lakca  away  tbe  andent  privi«  I 
lugoa  of  tha  kingdom,  469,  453.    Deciioeo  I 
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Ktrlog  op  bla  cUim  to  the  mooeHloD  of  th6 
UDpeilAl  crown  in  fliTonr  of  Pbilip.  473.  In- 
vited tv  Mertiousd,  iuTedes  TrftnuylTania, 
481 .  Isabella,  queen  of  Hungary,  compelled 
to  reiioance  in  bis  IkTour,  481,  483.  He 
appoints  Martinntxi  governor  of  Transyl- 
vania, 483.  But,  Jealous  of  hla  Ulrnts  and 
influence,  be  procures  btsassusiniitlon,  483, 
483.  Joins  in  tbe  application  for  the  libe- 
ration of  tbe  landgTMve  of  Hesse,  48%.  Pro- 
poses negotiation  to  Manrice  in  liebalf  of  tbe 
emperor,. 488,  489.  In  bebalf  of  tbe  em- 
peror, meets  Manrlce  at  Paasan,  494.  His. 
seayt  satisfaction  at  tbe  dieclc  to  tbe  em- 
peror's ambhion,  49S.  Advocates  tbe  pro- 
posals of  Maurice,  496.  Induces  tbe  emperor 
to  come  to  terms,  496.  His  troops  being 
unpaid,  bis  generals  cannot  oppose  tlie  re- 
turn of  Isabella  and  ber  son  into  Transyl- 
vania, 610.  Opens  tbe  diet  of  Angsburg  by 
a  speecb  in  bebalf  of  ihe  emperor,  637. 
DetennSnes  to  resist  Charles  In  bta  endeavoar 
to  procure  for  Philip  the  socoession  of  the 
empire,  638.  Favours  tbe  Protesunts,  639. 
Refuses  the  Kolleltations  of  Charles  to  give 
up  his  pretensions  to  ibe  empire,  647,  648. 
Charles  resigns  the  empirs,  and  tnuisfers 
tbe  ailifiridnce  to  blm,  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
648.  Presents  tbe  resignation  of  Charlea  V., 
and  is  bimselt  chosen  bis  snooeseor,  661. 
Tbe  pope  refuse*  to  acknowledge  bim,  661, 
663.  His  power  and  aggrandiaement,  676, 
677. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  64. 

Feoda  1  system,  the,  8.  Its  effects,  1 1 .  Notes 
upon  tbe  origin  of  the,  96-1  DA.  Distinction 
britween  fkeemen  and  vassals  under  tbe, 
96. 

Fiefs  under  tbe  feudal  system,  a  history  oC 
96,  ei  9eq. 

Fienne,  John  de,  negotiates  a  treaty  with 
Maurice  for  Henry  11.,  484. 

Flesco,  Jerome,  his  blunder  in  the  Inaurreo- 
tk>n  of  Qenoa,  434,  436.  Captured  and  pat 
to  death,  439. 

FIpsco.  John  Lewis,  count  of  Lavagna,  his 
character,  431.  Pntposes  to  overthrow  tbe 
government  of  Doria,  431.  Joins  with 
Verritia,  4S1.  His  studied  dissimulation, 
433.  Makes  known  bis  plan  to  his  followers, 
433.  He  raru  with  hia  wife.  433,  434.  He 
captures  the  galleys,  434.  t<alla  overboard 
and  ii«  drown^l,  436. 

F!shrriea,  sources  of  wealth  to  the  Danet.  133. 

Fltxstephen,  his  observationii  upon  London  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  ill. 

Flanders.    Se^  yeUteriandi, 

Florence,  63.  A  republic,  68.  Oonstltutlon 
of,  63.  Upon  tbe  capture  of  Pope  Clement, 
the  inhabitants  throw  off  his  authority  and 
declare  themselves  independent,  29 1.  Tbe 
inhabitants  oppose  the  mrtoration  of  the 
M>>dici.  307.  Its  ruler,  Alexander  de'  Me- 
dicL  slain  by  his  kinsman,  860.  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  raised  to  power,  361.  Charles  V. 
aids  Cosmo,  and  preventa  the  establiabment 
of  tbe  ancient  republican  government,  361. 

FoB8ioa»  Antonio  ds^  appointed. to  bealcga 
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France,  Its  contest*  with  England,  43. 
nezation  of  tkigltab  continental  possca 
to  tbe  cruwn  of,  43.  A  standing  army 
establlnhed  by  Charles  VII.,  44.  lu  im- 
portance  in  con«equeoce,  46.  I  »ecline  ot  the 
power  of  tbe  feudal  aristocracy  in,  4ft-47. 
Growth  of  tbe  royal  po»er  in,  46-18.  Ks- 
pediti<  n  of  Charle*  Vlll.  into  Italy,  61-63. 
Discipline  of  infantry  in,  64.  lu  polttkal 
condition,  power  of  its  kings,  etc.,  76.  77. 
Power  of  the  nobles  under  Uie  reign  of  Hngh 
C44>et,  77.  Power  of  the  States-Genrfal 
under  tbe  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet,  77. 
Growth  of  ro3'al  power  In,  78.  Parliament 
of  Paris.  79.  Tenures  of  land  in,  under  the 
feudal  nystem,  98.  Cbarten  of  communiticn 
for  oecnrity  of  persuns  and  property,  107- 

110.  Progress  of  tbe  spirit  of  libetty  In, 

111,  113.  Prevalen<e  of  private  wan  In, 
116,  117.  EsUbllshment  of  ftxed  courts 
In.  136.  Collection  of  laws  under  Cbarlco 
YII.,  138.  Tbe  power  of  Its  kings  origin- 
ally  limited,  140.  Tbe  Salic  law,  140.  Its 
second  race  of  kings  raised  to  tbe  throne  by 
electfon,  14 1.  Its  legislative  aasemUleaaad 
government  under  the  second  race  of  kings 
143.  Change  in  tta  constitution,  by  merging 
of  legfelatlve  power  in  the  crown,  and  the 
usurpai  ions  of  the  nobles,  143, 144.  Parlia- 
ment of  Pnris.  its  origin  and  powexw,  144- 

.146.    Its  elements  of  strength,  and  military  I 

K  spirit,  677-679. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  claima  and  prepares  to  / 
Invade  Milan,  67.  Makes  a  treaty  at  Noyon 
with  Charles  v.,  t73.  Demands  that  Charleo 
should  restore  Navarre,  according  to  tba 
treaty  of  Noyon,  177.  Aspires  to  beoonm 
emperor  in  place  of  Maximilian,  deceased, 
178.  ills  mode  of  gaining  favour  with  tha 
German  electors,  1 1 9.  The  V«>netians  Cavoor 
his  election,  IMO.  Pope  Leo  X.  secretly 
oppoMs  bis  electton.  ImO.  181.  Reasons  for 
hostility  between  Charles  V.  and.  187,  isa. 
Policy  of  the  pope  between  tbe  rivals,  188. 
Kndeavoura  tu  gain  the  favour  of  Henry 
VI  i  I .  as  against  Charles,  188.  H  is  Inti  Iguea 
with  Wolsey,  190.  MeeUng  with  Henry. 
191.  Prospecu  of  a  war  with  Charles  V., 
316.  Tbe  ninnoeuvres  of  Pope  Leo,  316,  e( 
§9q.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Pope  l,«o,  217. 
The  pope  deserU  him  and  Joins  bis  rival,  tba 
emperor,  317.  Commences  a  war,  in  Uf 
name  of  the  children  of  D' Albret,foT  the  poa- 
aeeslon  of  Navarre,  318.  Navarre  (^nqucred, 
319.  Navarre  re-oonquered  by  the  Span- 
lards,  319.  hv  his  instigation,  Rn^bt-H  de  U 
Mark  of  Bouillon  declares  war  acMinst 
Charles,  319,  230.  Cliarles  chastises  De  la 
Mark,  330.  Uenrv  VIII.  nnderUkes  to 
mediate,  and  appoints  Wolsey,  330.  The 
congress  nnauouesslul,  331.  A  new  treaty 
againat  bim  hj  Cbarten  and  Henry,  3il. 
The  pope  Leo  X.  ei>pouaca  tbe  cause  of 
Charles.  333,  333.  ProrolMS  money  to  aid 
lAUtrec,  govonor  of  Milan,  but  fails  to  fW- 
fil,   233.    Consequent  loss  of  bio  SwiH  . 
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tro<i|W»»i.  ]filMiei|)taiidWUM8|NiDidi 
troopfl,  S24.  Falls  to  proTMe  Lautrec  with 
propfr  BMAns  to  recapiun  MiUn.  226.  I^ra- 
iKcUkw  the  field  again.  226.  RaahbraTery 
of  tb«  Swiat  troops,  226.  Laatrac  rslfres 
into  Franoa.  226  Gotonna  redaoes  Genoa, 
226.  Henry  declares  war,  227.  Heiiry 
Mvages  the  ooast  of  France,  227.    Dnke  of 


The 


to  retire,  228.  Adrian,  v 
desires  to  taring  aboac  peaoe,  246. 
Italian  sUtoa  drsert  Fianda  for  the  afls- 
perur,  246.  His  preparations  fmr  war.  246. 
He  Is  dclajed  by  the  plot  of  tlie  dolce  uf 
Bourbon,  246.  His  meeting  with  tlie  dnke, 
247.  His  endeavoorx  to  repair  the  mischief 
occssiuned  by  the  eocaiie  of  the  dnke,  248. 
AppoiiiU  Bonnlvei  to  oommand  ttie  forces 
against  MtUn.  246.  The  attack  nnsaccess- 
ful,  243.  His  gfiwraU  La  Tramonille,  re- 
peU  the  attacks  of  Henry  YUI.,  260.  His 
generals  snooessfal  in  Burgnndy  and  Oui- 
enne,  260.  Disasters  of  the  next  campaign, 
290, 261.  Pope  Clement  revises  to  Join  the 
League  against  Franca,  and  en«i«avoars  to 
make  peace,  261.  His  forces  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  Milanese.  261, 262.  Views 
of  the  Italian  statea  as  to  hin  qnarivl  with 
the  emperor.  267.  He  drives  the  imperial 
foraea  under  Pescara  out  of  Piovence,  268. 
Puabes  on  to  re.conqner  the  Milaneee,  266. 
Lays  siege  to  Pavia,  260.  Makes  a  treaty 
of neotraUty  with  Popeaemen^  261.  Battle 
before  the  walU  of  PaWa,  262,  263.  His  de- 
feat and  capture  by  the  imperial  troops  under 
Lrinnoy,  263.  Oommitted  to  the  csatla  of 
Plaichlioiie,  264.  NVWs  of  bis  capture  in 
Fmnce,  264.  Bmve  conduct  of  Ids  mother, 
264.  Refuses  the  terms  of  liberation  pro- 
posed by  Charles,  267,  266.  He  la  cairied 
to  Spain,  26M.  His  hopes  ftom  the  aid  of 
Henry  VIIL.  268.  His  treatment  by  Charles 

271.  Reoeivea  a  visit  finom  Charlea,  271, 

272.  Negotiatlotts  for  his  release.  273. 
SIgnsa  resignation  in  lavonr  of  the  dauphin, 

273.  SIgna  a  treaty  for  his  liberation,  273; 
but  secretly  protests  aitainat  It.  as  executed 
under  duress,  274.  Marrica  the  queen  of 
Portugal.  276.  The  ceremony  of  his  libera- 
tiuo,  276.  Evades  the  demanda  of  the  em- 
peror's ambassadors,  to  execute  the  treaty, 
280.  Retorna  thanks  to  Hem  y  VIII.,  280. 
Forms  an  alliance  with  the  Italian  statea 
againi4  Charlea.  281.  The  pvpe  abnolves 
him  from  his  cath  to  Charles,  281.  Refers 
the  formal  demand  of  the  emperor  to  the 
deputies  of  Burgundy,  which  thev  deny, 
282.  HU  desire  for  p'nce,  283.  His  Inao- 
ti%ity  in  the  alEtirs  of  Italy,  283.  His 
troops  under  liUrbino  advance  to  the  relief 
of  the  pope,  260.  But  give  ito  aid.  260. 
Joins  tlie  leagne  for  checking  the  emperor 
and  redressing  the  wrongs  of  P>*pe  Clement, 
263.  264.  Operations  of  the  alllea,  266.  De- 
dinee  or  evades  the  propoaitfons  of  the  em- 
peror as  to  the  settlement  of  their  difficulties 
and  the  release  of  bis  sons,  207.  DeeUref 
war,  267.  GhaUanfesGharlsatoaiiiglaoon- 


bar,  SOT.  NeglMli  to  tapply  his  general 
Lautrac  in  hto  blockade  of  Maplee,  209. 
The  revolt  of  Andrew  Dorla,  300, 301.  Ueiith 
ofLautree,  301.  Dissstersof  hisarmy,360, 
301.  Defeat  of  bis  army  In  the  Milanese, 
303.  His  mother  and  Margaret  of  Austria 
undertake  to  make  peace  wlih  the  emperor, 
803.  Hard  terms  of  the  treaty,  304.  His 
character  preventing  his  success  in  states, 
manship,  304.  His  loss  of  reputotion  with 
bis  allies,  306.  His  machinations  among 
the  Prottt>tont  prinoea  of  Germany,  312, 
313.  His  bad  fal«h  respecting  the  peace  of 
Cambray,  316.  Eodeavoura  to  secure  the 
Interest  of  the  pope,  316,  3i7.  Marries  his 
soil  Henry  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  317. 
Change  in  his  plansoccasiuned  by  the  death 
of  Clement,  318.  Akin  the  duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg  to  recover  his  dominiona  fWim  Ferdi- 
nand, 324.    Ohiecta  to  Mantua  aa  tlie  place 


of  meeting  for  the  propoeed  general « ouncil, 
826.  Makes  proposMls  through  Maraviglla 
to  Sforaa,  to  deliver  him  from  vaS'Mlage  to 


the  emperor,  333.  Courto  the  Protestants, 
334.  Bums  hereilt^  In  Purls  336.  The 
Protestants  revise  to  assist  bim,  336.  At- 
taclLt  Swvoy,  336.  His  Intrigues  in  Geneva, 
337.  Makes  new  cUUm  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  338.  Reply  of  Charlea  to  bis  de- 
10,  340.    Pivpanitlons  for  hostiil- 


tii-s,  341.  Revolt  of  his  general,  the  mar- 
quis de  Saluoes,  34X  He  lays  waste  his  own 
dominions  to  check  Invasiiin,  343.  Cautious 
conduct  of  his  general.  Montmorency,  344. 
Retreat  of  the  taDoerial  army,  344.  Death 
of  the  danphin.  his  sim,  346.  His  sccusa- 
tion  and  sumoaons  to  the  emperor,  346. 
Progreea  of  th**  war,  347.  Makea  a  league 
with  Solyman.  347.  KegoUathmsfor  peaoa, 
348,  346.  Invites  the  emnerur  to  visit  him, 
346.  Gives  his  daughter  Magdalen  In  mar- 
riage to  James  V.  of  Srotland,  362.  Hia 
aaion  with  reference  to  the  proposed  council, 
363.  The  dtisens  of  Ghent  offer  to  give 
htm  poBsessfon  of  their  city,  368.  His  hopes 
of  acquiring  Milan,  368.  R^)ecto  the  |  ro- 
poaal  of  Ghent,  and  informs  tlie  emperor, 
369.  Glvea  the  emperor  permlssloii  to  pass 
through  France,  360.  Keoeives  the  em- 
peror bi  Paris,  361.  The  emperor  d^-lays, 
and  fln.iUy  refnsM,  perfurmlng  his  promise 
eonceroing  Milan,  361,  862.  Mediutes  a 
renewal  of  liosUIHies  against  Charles,  379. 
.  MHkes  a  doaer  alliance  with  Sulyman,  :i79, 
380.  Sends  agenta  lo  Venice,  who  are  mur- 
dered by  the  marquis  del  Uuarto,  governor 
ol  Milan,  380.  Demands  redress  of  the  em- 
1>CTor.  380.  Is  unable  to  secure  active  allies, 
save  Denmark  and  Sweden,  38^.  381.  Dis- 
misses bis  minister,  Montmorency,  SSI. 
Brings  five  armiea  into  the  Held,  two  of  them 
commanded  bjr  his  son*,  381.  Siege  of  Per- 
pignan.  382.  Jealousy  between  bis  vons, 
382.  Bai  ren  rt^ult**  of  the  campaign,  382. 
Reasons  fur  disagreement  with  Henry  VIII., 

883.  Leagne  of  the  emperor  and  Heniy 
against  him,  384.  HIapreparaiinnsforwar, 

884.  Gains  the  aid  of  So^raun,  38ft.    Hi* 
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cmbpUim  III  Ott  ir«Aertnrfi»  9H^,  Ad- 
mnem  t«  the  retterof  UadrMy,  8M:  ItM 
emperor  foreed  to  rrtti^,  3M.  AMed  bj 
SftlyiMin.  btslcgM  Nfoe,  but  WMVoeetiftilly^ 
397.  Ht«  penonal  animostty  ftowftitli  Che 
einf»eror,  3»7.  Charles  rooM*  tbe  GeniMin 
wtiioes  Xn  declare  war  aRalmt  hln,  3M.  9»i. 
KrandH  detaebes  Srotlaad  flrona  tta-allianre 
iHilK  Heorr  Vlif.  of  Bkigland,  3»1.  He 
abandon  tbe  aM  of  acilyman,  309.  Sends 
Itto  flbroes  into  Ptedmoot,  Sf2.  Ofve*  bis 
general  permlfleloii  to  risk  a  general  battle, 
3»t.  VleUNT  oTOertelea.  393.  Defeoeeof 
St.  Diefer  afider  Saneerre  agalnat  th«*  etti- 
peror,  3M.  The  town  taken  by  stratagem, 
395.  He  oolleeta  an  army,  396.  Peace  nfo- 
po<cd,  395.  Oooolnded  at  Creepy,  39«.  The 
daapMn  protestt  agatost  the  trmty.  398. 
Charles  pi  mu  lacs  to  give  the  danhler  of 
Ferdtnand  in  marriage  to  tbe  duke  of 
Orleans,  a<i9.  IVatb  of  tbp  duke  of  Orleans, 
492.  Cbarl««  refVues  to  remodel  the  trraty 
of  Creepr.  493.  PamUhesmoney  to  Henry, 
dvfce  of  Bnmswlekk  wbieb  bo  trt«eberoo«ly 
iN«fs  for  his  own  adxnintage^  468.  Makes  a 
treaty  wkh  Henry  VIll..  417.  Refuses  to 
jofai  tbe  league  of  Snaalbalde  against  the 
emperor  417.  Proposes  alllam^  against 
fbo  emperor  to  tbe  kagne  of  Smalkalrie, 
497 ;  toSolyman,  437  ;  to  tbe  pope  and  the 
Venetians,  437.  438;  to  Denmark,  438;  to 
England,  418.  Makes  nreparatlons  for  war, 
438.  Hisd«.tth,439.  His  talents,  character, 
and  policy  contrasted  witb  those  of  bis 
rl  val,  the  emperor,  439-44 1 .  His  patronage 
of  lHter«  and  ait,  440,  441.  Hi«  personal 
efiaraeterl^tcs  compared  witb  those  of  the 
emperor  Charlon  V.,  598,  5n9. 

Vtaaeis  il.  luoeeedi  to  the  tbrona  of  F^ranee, 
674. 

Franks,  the.  7. 

Frederlo  II.,  the  emperor,  64. 

fVederte  til.,  the  emperor,  59. 

Frederic  of  Arngon,  king  of  Napleei,  65. 

Frederic  Barbanissa,  emperor,  his  trsaty^wltb 
tbe  free  dtira  of  Italy,  19T. 

Ftedertc,  elector  of  Saxony.    Sse  awiowjr. 

FnArn^  m. 

Fregoso,  a  Oenoese  agent  sent-  by  Fhmds  to 
veiiics^  ami  murdered  by  the  governor  of 
Milan,  380. 

Fronsperg.  George^  nlsea  foroee  for  Charles  in 
Germany.  386. 

Fttlcbfrios  CamotensiB,  bla  aseuuiH  of  Con- 


Oiefaanl.  M.,  Ms reaeawbsa  to  tha ardilvevof 

SimancMk  690,  691. 
Gasca,Don  Pi-dio  do  la,  bis  iMapMaU^  to  the 

emperor,  597. 
Oanl,ts«arsaof  Undln,99.  Tim  fovemment, 

140.    The  Salle  taws,  149. 
Qamelo,  sacretaij  to  Charles  Y., 

616.    NaaMdavoMsftlwi 

ampOTScfBwttl,  6U, 
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uatmiifiMiiwHof 


fltorcv',  38T2 
d  to  banke! 


,  14,  16,  67.  fotm>4  paid  \ 
Of,  by  Charles  VIII.,  66.  A  repnbUe, «. 
Taken  by  tb»  allies  midsr  Uvtivc,  3K. 
The  dellTermice  ^  by  Andrew  Doria,  390. 
391.  Ita  flM  constitution,  303.  Tbe  in 
reetlon  in,  under  Fleaee»  oouut  sf  Lavai 

431-436. 

Oeollhpy  do  Vniiibmaslii,  bto-asasmnl  of 

Omstantlnople^  196. 
George,  elector  of  Snxoay.    Sia  flbgawy. 
CtermaH  nobim^  Ihelf  osatasli  wHb  tbeaaaof 

Roaae,  41. 
lermans, 

98,94.    ^_ 
6ai  maiiy,  foimatluii  of  dladpltned  anuiea  In, 

64.    Conatlttttfon  of  tbe  emnive  of,  90-«6. 

Omrad,  count  of  Knmcoata*  efected  e 


of,  89.  DHslloa  of  tbe  sotbority  of  tba 
cmpenra  of,  81.  Rodulph  of  Hapslmrg 
elected  emperor  of.  m.  Chafige  in  tba  ean- 
sMtuHon  of  tbe  empire  of,  86.  Refona  of 
abtt^ea  hi  the  empire' of,  by  MAximRUa,  83. 
Seven  princea  aeqfriiv  tbe  powcs  of  elrutora 
or,  86;  Tenurea  of  land  in,  under  the 
foudal  system,  98, 199L  Mseaadprogmacof 
municipal  instltnttona to,  11%  ill.  ftaclloa 
of  private  wars  In,  118, 11%  Jariapimtaiice 
in,  196.  196.  Inquiry  into  Urn  power  and 
revenues  of  ito  emperars,  146.  Mode  of 
election  of;  147.  Rise  of  tbo  privHe^M  of 
tbe  electors  of,  147.  HIstoiTof  «be4letooC 
148.  Pnwer  of  th«  imperial  chamber  mt, 
148.  AuHc  CAoncM  of,  148.  State  of,  ai  the 
dtetb  of  MaxbnHlan,  177,  et  ssf.  Cbarlea  V. 
and  Pirancis  1.  asptm  to  the  imperial  dig- 
Bity,  1 78.  Tbe  Swl«  cantons  favonrCbarlea, 
180l  The  Venetiaaa  Ikvour  Prancta,  180. 
Henry  VIII.  olfora  bimwif  aa  a  candidaV*. 

180.  LeoX.ofipoaMtheelectlanofCharlas, 
188.  His  advise  to  tbe  Oonnan  pcliisca, 
18%  181.    HIa  duplfcitr  toward*  Fransla. 

181.  The  policy  of  tbe  eleetom  m  the  choice 
of  an  emperor.  181.  Tbex  oAr  tbe  CMwa 
to  pyederle  of  Saxony,  wblcb  he  reftmsa, 
181.  188.  He  voiea  for  CbaHea  V.,  189. 
Charles  elected,  183.  Tbe  electon  re^ra 
a  writtf^  pledge  from  Cbarlea  tbs8  be  will 
m>t  violate  the  lawa  and  privilsges  sf  the 
empire,  183.  Beginning  of  tbe  Reftrmatioii 
in,  199.  Weight  of  eocleslastlealoppresBioa 
to,  206,  907,  908.  909.  Property  of  ibe 
Chureh  in,  908.  Chureh  property  not  tax* 
able,208.  liucecdingsofthedletofWotms 
913.  A  cnuadl  of  regency  appointed  to 
aastet  Ferdinand  in  auy oooiisienal  sbsrnce 
of  the  <mpenir,  913.  Lather  attends  tbe 
diet  upon  the  safo-oondoct  of  Cbartc%  914. 
Itm  members  of  tbe  diet  of  Worma  evwia 
the  execution  of  lu  decree  against  Luther, 
964.  Progrew  of  tbe  Itefbraiatlun  In.  963; 
964^  TbeOenMrnprinetedtawupalistof 
a  hundred  gtfovaneea  i«alnst  tbe  Cbureh, 
964.  The  nuiido  aveida  amfctog  aaawrr  to 
them,  966.  Tbe  dtec  maha  a  dscree  leaving 
Lather  unamlested,  95%  Sta8»  of,  dartos 
the  abosaaa  s« iha  lapmirla  fljpala, 9r% 
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«f  mt.  InmfvtvHmi  AttJIm.  3M.  In  Tbn- 
iteCiAi  277  -a7».  The  dwUiif  of  ftbe  TenlMle 
ordiT  of  knights  In,  279.  280.  The  rtoe  of 
Pr«Mku  280.  M^Daoed  by  tke  Turks,  30T. 
ProffneM  of  ihe  Rcfermation  in,  308.  Pis- 
torbiiiiotB  oooMloned  by  ibe  iuiaticiam  of 
MuBwr,  SM,  €t  §eq.  tm^w  of  the  Prolcs- 
biDts;  see  a»a»tuf<<.  Leagiic  of  the  Getho- 
11c  priooee  of  the  smpfre,  3ft4.  l<ro«Moa 
made  to  repel  tbe  TurkB,  37&.  The  oombi- 
nation  «f  tbe  Proteetent  pclooeo  under 
Maiuieeagirinel  tbe  eiperor,  temliMtcd  by 
tbe  peace  ei  Feesan,  488^M.  Peace  gna- 
nnterd  in,  by  eaubyeMag  rrligioM  toiera- 
tkNi.  530.  Cbarlee  reaigiM  tbe  impniAl 
crown.  648.  The  eleotora  aeoapt  of  tbe 
miftnation  of  Gbftrka  V.,  and  ebooee  bis 
bnitber  Ferdinand  in  biaete«i.  Ml. 

fihent,  the  citiieas  pratfst  sgalnH  poirtnf  a 
tax  to  the  emperor,  367.  Hs«igbty  leoep- 
tlon  ef  ito  mciengers  by  CharliM,  368. 
Tbe  people  rBvult,«iid  offer  to  Frands  the 
sovereignty  of  tbe  «lty,  868.  He  declines, 
«nd  cooMnnnieatea  tbepropeasl  to  tlie 'em- 
peror, 360.  fUgoroos  tsMtment  ef  tbe  in- 
surgents bgr  Charles,  383. 

ObihelUnes  and  Gnells.    SeeOitel^ 

ttifon,  ilon  Pedro  de,  general  of  Jthe  jvata, 
3:t8.  His  chnmrter  4Md  Ul  omdiict,  337. 
Resigns.  237. 

OlMiviU^,  Chief  Justice,  conpOsslbs  S^Usb 
Common  Law,  127. 

Godfrey  of  BoiilUon,  M. 

4Metta,  a  Ibrt  naar  Tuais,  tsksn  bj  Charles, 
330,  330, 

GointiE.  Ruy.-sent  bf  FbiUp  11.  to  bis  father 
at  Yuste,  837. 

<6enufa, joveraor  of  MlUn.  Aids  la  tbo.BMir- 
der  of  Famese  of  Plnoeat^  46A,  466.  At- 
Uoks  Octavio  Famese»  476. 

Goniates  1I&,  «oosiiBt  of  the  disoovery  of 

«oihNlrr«ptieBof  tbeb4.7.  Crusltios  pmo- 
tlsed  by  the,  01. 

Ooths  and  Vi»Mdals,'Osm|«ei«  of  Spain  byr^87. 

Honfller,  nmbsssador  tnm  Fmnds  to  4he 
«mptror,  1.73. 

OmiiTetle,  Ctordina].  hia  -^hnatagem  to  gain 
pt^sessian  <of  flt.  Dl«««»r,  306.  Jkmo«es  the 
Prslsstsnls  with  lOanstWe  reasons  Cor^e 
empeiorls  fntlHaiy  psepaaations,  408.  His 
orHfiioa  of  Msorloe  sff  *  d^lomatlst,  488. 
Brihea  Mawtoe's  linialBfs,  b«t  is  4ived 
himself,  488, 487. 

Oray.  Lady  JMe,  esRovted.  618. 

Oreek  empire,  spleadonr  of  the,  186, 108. 

Greeks,  pnlioeophleal  imnoits  sorang  the,  38. 

•Gregory  of  Toan,  12. 

•4*reflo(y  VII.,  Pope,  88.  His  «Jh^fnot«r  «nd 
policy. 81.  M.  lUsmptiife  with  Hemy  IV., 
81,82. 

Grspper,  %  -eanoii  of  Cologne,  appointed  hy 
the  emperor  ss  an  advocate  of  tbe  Catholic 
Mth  at  tbe  diet  of  Rattebon,  37 1 .  Sopponed 
author  of  a  traatise  designed  t  >  reooncile 
the  Proteatants^nd  CatboHca.  371. 

.Qwanto.  mavqnis  del,  tahsn  prisoner  by  Dorla, 
-_     '  -        -^    •\j^.m»i      ' 


the  4«ipeMr.  aofl.    jGeneial  nf  tbs  load- 

forces  to  nduoe  Tunis,  329.  Advisee  Cbailea 

not  to  Invade  France,  S4I.    Succeeds  ])e 

Leyva  in  the  coveniment  of  ^ilan,  346. 

Governor  of  Milan,  cansps  the  murder  of 

two  ambaaaadora  of  tbe  French  king,  880. 

Denlea  the  charge,  380.    The  proof,  380. 

Advanoes  to  tbe  relief  of  Gariynan,  382. 

Qivea  battle  to  the  French  at  Cerlrales,  393. 

Defssted,  voundad,  and  cqmpelied  to  fly, 

303. 
Ouelik.    contest  of.   with    tbe  QhlbelUiies, 

88.    Origin  of  these  fhctlons,  83. 
Giitodaidlni,  his  account  of  the  sale  of  Indnl- 

geneea,  198,  note.     GoTcnnr  of  R«»io^ 

232. 

Guiae,  Tcands  Lorraine,  duke  of,  appointed 
to  tbe  command  of  the  army  for  the  defence 
.  of  Mats,  661 .  His  heroic  conduct,  601-603. 
Hte  generoeitv  to  thoaick  and  wounded  of 
tlie  enemy,  604.  0>mmander  In  tbe  French 
army  at  Rentl,  619.  Commander  of  tbe 
French  forcea  in  aid  of  Paul  tV.,  660,  661. 
Bla  reception  in  Fraxioe,  669.  InvesU  and 
takes  CMb,  669. 680.  Jealousy  of  Mont- 
morency towards  him,  666. 

Guise,  Mary  ot  married  to  James  T.  of  Soot- 
land,  38X  Trustrates  tbe  Intaoded  mar- 
riage between  her  daughter  and  Prince 
Vdwaid  of  £ngUnd,  891. 

GumMMvder,  eSmts  of  the  use  oCIn  miUtsiy 
atalra,  46. 

Gnrk,  Cardinal  da,  CivoaTS  Ibe  electloii  of 
Cbsrles  to  ibe  imperial  throne,  183. 

Gusman,  Don  Fadrique  Henrlqnes  d^  .an 
.uDvoj  fron  Quean  Joauia,  836. 


nambai«,38. 

HAnseatic  league,  note  upon  the,  183. 

ilaro,  Conde  de,  appointed  to  command  Eho 
forcea  against  tbe  Junta.  237.  Effects  a 
janctlon  offerees  with  Velsaoo,239.  lie- 
fists  Tndill*.  and  takes  him  pcimmn*  839, 

340. 

Ba«fltn-A«i,poioenrar<tfAlgleia,  blspimeies, 
876.  Supedttion  j^ned  by  Cbartee  Mslnst 
him,  316.  378.  He  deteimincs  to  dkimd 
•hlmseli;  378.  Hli  troops  fall  on  tbe  em- 
peror's  army  when  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
^torm,  3T7.  The  retreat  of  tbe  Kmnaiit  of 
tbe  invading  force,  378. 

Haymdia.    Se>-  Karbarotsn. 

UeUIng,  appolnied  by  tbe  empeinr  to  prepare 
tbe  /lOertsK  468. 

Heldo,  Vlce-Chaacellor  to  CbArles  V.,  algkeoda 
the^  pope's  nnndo  to  Smalkalde,  .363. 

■Henry,  auke  of  Brunswick.    See  Mrumwiek. 

Hivry  1.  of  England.  27. 

Henry  V  of  England,  ,48^ 

Mpiiry  VII.  of  England.  attmnpU  to  fellow 
the  rxample  of  Louis  XI.,  48,  89. 

Henry  VIII.  of  Eoglsnd,  68.  Endaavonrs  of 
both  Charles  and  Francis  to  obtain  the  aid 
oC  188.  Tbe  atate  of  England,  188.  180. 
His  own  endeavours  to  preserve  an  equl- 
libdanwaM.  Tbw  Inflniinoo .of  Wjaiigr  jsver 
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htm,  189.  Reoelvet  «  ritlt  frnm  CbarlM, 
190,  101.  His  iMMrvlew  with  FVancis  L  at 
Ouianra,  191.  His  treatise  agaliwt  Lnther, 
215.  Receives  th«  title  of  Drfender  of  tht 
IttUk,  215.  Neglect*  to  act  in  gpod  fattb  aa 
mediator  between  Charles  and  Frands,  816. 
Holds  a  peace  congress  at  Calais  to  mediate 
between  Charles  and  Francis,  82ti.  Ap- 
poinU  Wolaey  to  n^^gotiate,  220.  Makes  a 
new  treaty  with  Charles  against  Francis, 
2il.  Declares  war  against  Francis,  227. 
Receives  a  visit  f rom  Cbarl«>8, 22T.  Ravages 
the  coast  of  France,  227.  His  anov  under 
Surrey  retires  without  success,  from  Picardy, 
228.  His  military  resources,  250.  The  ex« 
pe<lition  Into  France  under  the  duke  of 
SufTolk.  250.  His  Ignominious  retreat, 
250.  Promises  to  aid  the  emperor  In 
his  attack  on  France,  257.  Fails  to  fhlfll 
his  sgreement,  258.  His  alarm  at  the 
growing  power  of  the  emperor,  265.  GIvet 
secret  assurances  to  France,  268.  Maket 
proposals  to  the  emperor  concerning  the 
educatitm  of  Mary,  and  demands  the  custody 
of  Franci^  266.  Miikes  a  treaty  with  Louise 
to  aid  in  the  deliverance  of  Francis  fhym 
Ciiptivity,  268.  D  sires  a  divorce  fhmi  hii 
queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  294.  Joins  the 
league  against  the  emperor,  294.  Agrees 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maiy  with 
the  dnke  of  Orleans,  294.  Joins  wKbFr 


In  declaring  war.  297.  Unable  to  fblfll  bis 
promise  of  a  campaign  In  the  Netherlands, 
299.  Consents  tu  the  peace  of  Cambray,  305. 
Solicits  fkt>m  the  pope  a  divorce  ttom  Cath*- 
rine,  305.  De>ires  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
805.  Is  bafBed  bv  the  chicanery  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  306.  Aids  Francis  in  the  ransom 
of  his  sons,  806.  His  policy  towards  the 
Protestants,  313.  Delay  of  his  suit  for  a 
divorce,  317.  Cranmer  pronounces  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  null,  317.  Marries 
Anne  Boleyn,  317.  Excommunicated  by 
the  pope.  316.  Hia  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  Refbrmation,  318.  Refuses  to  acknow* 
ledge  a  council  called  by  the  pope,  326. 
OCmrs  to  Francis  to  marry  Miry  of  Outse, 
852.  Renewal  of  negotlatkms  with  Charles, 
352.  Unwilling  to  take  an  aiilve  part 
against  the  emperor.  381.  Reasons  lor  his 
dihsgreement  with  Francis.  3X3,  384.  His 
efforts  againrt  papal  rapremacy,  383.  Takes 
up  arma  aga  net  Scotland,  384.  Changes  his 
policy  towards  that  country,  386.  Makes  a 
league  with  Charles,  385.  Sends  troops  to 
aid  him,  386.  His  nge  afpainat  Francis  for 
interfering  with  his  designs  in  reference  to 
Scotland,  391.  Joins  tite  «mperor,  891.  His 
army  ravages  Scotland,  394.  He  attacks 
Boulogne  and  Montreull.  394.  nu  want  of 
harmony  of  action  with  Charles,  394.  Re- 
luses  to  perform  his  agreement,  395.  Of- 
fended with  the  emperor  for  making  peace 
with  Francis  without  his  advice  and  con- 
currence, H99.  He  continues  hostilities,  398. 
Makes  a  peace  wiih  Francis.  417.  Kefhses 
to  Join  the  league  uf  Smalkalde  against  the 
emperor,  417.  His  character  compwed  with 


that  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  668.  Sm. 
His  policy  towards  the  English  nbbiHty, 
579. 
Henry  11.  of  Ftwnce  te  nrged  by  the  pefie  to 
Join  in  a  leatme  against  the  emperor,  466. 
Hie  son.  the  dauphin,  marries  the  queen  of 
Scutland.  465.  Declines  the  pope's  request, 
466.  Hto  Boooes^es  as  against  the  English. 
476.  Becomes  an  ally  with  0>tavlo  Fkroeas 

Spiiiwt  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  476,  476. 
e  protests  through  a  meswnger  agalns* 
the  Oonndl  of  Trent,  476.  Makea  an  alll- 
anoe  with  Xanriee  of  Saxony,  483,  488. 
Pttblbhes  a  manifesto,  4-7.  4m8.  Takes  tb« 
field  and  captures  several  cities  and  townn, 
489.  Endeavours  to  gain  Siranhurg,  bat 
fklls,  492. 493.  The  territory  of  Champagne 
laid  waste  1^  the  giiveiness  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 493  Neglected  by  Maorloe  in  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor.  496.  Theempenc 
endeavours  to  regain  the  t«iwns  taken  feorn 
him,  500.  He  sends  the  doke  of  Oaiss  to 
defend  Metz,  601.  Heroic  defence  of  that 
city.  601-504.  Albert  of  Brsndenburg.  afler 
menacing  both  parties,  joins  the  emperor, 
602.  The  emperor  raises  the  siege.  504.  Is 
solicited  to  attack  Naplea.  606.  He  nrevsito 
on  Solyman  to  send  a  fleet  to  Uie  Sf  editer* 
ranean,  606.  The  emperor's  force*  take  two 
towns  by  assault,  509.  He  mardies  into 
the  NetlierlandB  withont  provoking  a  battle, 
509,  510.  His  forces  are  firmly  eeubllshed 
In  Tuscany,  510.  Endeavours  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Mary  of  England  with 
Philip,  618.  Advances  upon  the  Nether- 
lands, 618.    Invests  Rentl,  619.    The  < 


ejgn  without  any  important  result,  618. 
is  general,  Brlssac,  gains  advantage  over 
the  imperialists  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
524.  A  plot  to  deliver  Mets  to  the  em- 
peror discovered  and  fhntrated.  634-628. 
He  fiends  plenipotentiaries  to  make  pence, 
hut  to  no  porpose,  626.  The  pope  proposes 
an  alliance  against  the  emperor,  636.  The 
plan  oppei*ed  by  Montmorency,  686,  638. 
Favoured  by  other  mInlstieTS,  686.  Cardi- 
nal Lorraine  concludes  the  treaty  with  the 
pope,  587.  Agrees  to  «  tnre  with  PhiUp. 
642.  Is  per»naded  by  the  pope*s  «ivoj, 
CarsAi,  to  break  hisosth  to  the  treaty  with 
Sends  the  duke  of  Gnise 


Philip,  644,  546. 

to  aid  the  pope.  660. 


Tlie  campaign  mi« 


df  red  of  no  avail  by  the  pope's  inefflclency, 
650, 551 .  Philip's  forces  biesiege  St.  Quentin, 
553.  The  attempt  of  Montmorency  to  save 
tlie  town  unsoooessfbl,  65.i,  654.  Parts 
mt-naced  by  Philip's  forces,  666.  St.  Quentin 
takf-n  by  assault,  556.  His  active  efbcts 
for  the  defence  of  his  ktnffdom  sgalnsc 
Philip.  556.  Rewards  the  dnke  of  Gvbv. 
659.  His  army  under  the  dnke  of  Guise 
takes  Calais,  869.  560;  and  drivca  the  Eng- 
lish fhmi  France.  661.  Hi*  sun,  thedsnphin, 
mnrried  to  the  queen  ot  Sooiland,  668, 66.1. 
His  army  defeated  at  Oravellnee  by  the 
MemUb  and  Encllsh,  663,  664.  His  wish 
for  peaoH  with  PhlUp,  664,  686.  la  psfw 
sneoed  by  I'    ' 
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to  PhniYi,  H%,  B66.  EadatTOfon  to  awaro 
the  favour  of  Kliiabeth  of  RngUod.  670. 
Sinkes  » treaty  with  her  eoaceming  Catato. 
672.  I'romiaeM  his  daughter,  Eliiabt^,  la 
marriage  to  Philip,  673 «  and  tiia  i4iter  to 
thodvke  of  Savoy.  673.  Agreca  to  a  general 
paclflcation  with  Philip  and  other  European 
powers,  673.    Hie  death,  674. 

Henry  IV.  of  OuUle,  tried  by  his  noblea,  M, 
70. 

Henty  IV.,  coipeior.  bit  ooBtoit  with  Pope 


Gn-gory  Vll.,  81,  82. 
Henry  of  Saxony,  elected  emperor  of  OcnnaBy, 

80. 

Henry,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Sauoonf. 

Hermandad,  Santa,  account  of  the,  ISO,  140. 

Heese,  the  landgrave  ottakee  the  field  against 
Muncer,  278.  Assists  the  duke  of  Wnrtvm- 
berg  to  recover  hts  poaeenlons  from  FerdW 
niind  of  Austria.  324.  AMa  the  league  of 
Protestant  princes  in  raising  an  army  against 
the  emperor.  418.  fs  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  410.  Commander  of  the 
forces  Jointly  with  the  elector  of  Saxtiny, 
420.  Scheme  of  Maurice  of  Siixooy  for 
obtaining  the  poeaesstons  of,  424-426.  Oon- 
s  nts  to  an  agreement  with  the  emperor, 
447.  Man- ice  of  Saximy  acta  as  mf4iator, 
447.  The  artlclee  of  agreement,  447,  448. 
HU  buroiliation,  449.  He  is  dcUioed  a 
prisoner,  460.  His  impatience  in  captivity, 
461.  Feeble  and  inelfectnal  efforts  to.  pro- 
cure his  release.  468, 469.  HU  Ignominious 
treatment  by  the  emperor,  401.  Carried  a 
prisoner  to  the  Netherlands,  462.  N^w 
exertions  lor  his  reioose,  408.  Charles  re- 
Itwes,  472.  Maurice  makes  a  new  and 
formal  demand  fur  his  liberation,  484, 
486.  His  liberty  secured  by  the  tiesty  of 
Passao,  484-407.  Being  set  at  liberty,  is 
recaptured  by  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
governess  of  the  NetherlandR,  490.  But  is 
at  length  mtored  to  his  dominions,  600. 

Hesse.  William,  son  of  the  laadgimve,  a  con- 
federate  with  Maurice  agaiaat  the  smpsror, 
484. 

Heyradin.    See  Barbarmaa, 

Homo.    See  Asrbarssta. 

Hugh  Capet,  77. 

Hungary,  invaalon  of,  by  Solyman,  22^,  201. 
Battle  of  Mohacs,  201.  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria,  made  king  of,  201.  Progre^a  of 
the  Turks  in,  373.  Agreement  of  King 
John  Zapol  Scaepus  with  bla  rival.  Ft* rdl- 
naod,  concerning  the  aoooeasion,  373.  John 
marries,  and  breaks  the  treaty,  373.  Charles 
unwilling  t*  attempt  the  recovery  of.  376. 
870.  The  Joint  regency  of  Isabella  and 
Martlnufd,  480.  Isabella  courts  a  Turkish 
alliance;  the  biahop  courts  Ferdinand  of 
Atisiria,  4x1.  The  bishop  ooroprls  Isabella 
to  resign  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  481,  482. 
laabella  and  her  son  return  toTraiiaylvania 
ill  triumph,  610. 

Hnns,  irruption  of  tho,  4,  7.  Devastatioos  of 
the,  03. 


Immaculate  Conception,  the,  ISO. 

Imperial  Chamber  ot  Germany  Institatcd, 
,     148,  140. 

r  Indians,  Amerlcsn,  paroUel  between  Suropeaa 
L     savages  and  the,  04,  96. 

Indulmnoes,  the  doctrine  oC  19S.  Opposed 
by  Luther,  104. 

InlSuitsdo,  duke  oC  his  bangbty  bearing 
towards  the  emperor,  367. 

Inlantry,  Inaigniflcance  o^  in  former  times, 
41,  46.  EiecUvsnesB  oC  shown  by  the 
Swiss,  63.  64. 

Innticent  VIII.,  76. 

Inns  In  the  Middle  Ages,  ISO. 

Interest  for  money,  opinions  concerning,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  132.    Rate  ot  133. 

Altert■^  the,,  a  system  of  belief  designed  to 
unite  the  religions  world,  promulgated  by 
the  emperor,  468,  460.  It  Is  attacked  by 
both  parties.  460 ;  and  especially  at  Rome, 
460.    The  free  cities  remonstrate  against  it, 

401. 

IsabelU  of  Caf41le,  40.  Her  marriage  with 
Ferdinand,  68.  Baised  to  the  throne,  166. 
Death  of;  167.  A  ppolnts  her  husband,  Fer- 
dinand, regent  ofi^tle,  167. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Hungary,  courts  the  Turks 
for  aid  against  her  «>>reg(tit,  Maitlnusxi, 
48 1 .  Is  compelled  to  renounce  In  fkvoor  of 
Ferdinand,  481,  482.  Retfares  with  her  son 
intii  Silesia,  483.  Retuma  with  her  son, 
and  is  supported  by  the  noMlity  and  the 
POfte  against  Ferdinand.  610. 

Isabella  of  Portugal,  marries  Cliarles  Y.,  276.. 

Italiana,  the  commerce  of;  133. 

lUly,  the  first  seat  of  oommeroe,  30.  In- 
habitants of,  the  first  bankers,  nianufii&' 
turers,  and  curriers,  38.  Expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.  Into,  61-63.  Combination  of 
sutei>  of.  against  Charles  VIU ..  62, 63.  Poli- 
tical condition  of,  at  the  opening  ol  the  six- 
teenth osntnry,  68 -67.  Marks  of  ths  ravages 
of  the  barbarians  In,  93, 93.  Tenurrs  of  land 
In,  under  the  feudal  oystem,  99.  Mote  upon 
the  cities  of;  106,  107.  League  between 
the  finee  cities  of,  confirmed  by  Frederic 
Barbarosaa,  107.  Instances  of  wealth  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  133.  The  sUtes  desiro 
peace  between  Francis  and  the  eniperur, 
246.  The  states  desert  Francis,  and  Join 
the  emperor,  246.  Views  of  the  states  of; 
with  regard  to  the  quairel  between  Franci  • 
and  the  emperor,  267.  Alarm  oocssionetl 
by  the  battle  of  Pavla,  266.  The  states,  at 
Charles's  request,  form  a  league  for  their 
defence,  31 5. 316.  Tranqolillty  restored  by 
the  bnlanoe  of  power  In,  660. 


James  V.  of  Scotland,  marries  Magdalen, 
daughter  of  Frands  of  France,  362.  So- 
licits fipom  FHnds,  Manr  of  Guise  in 
marriage,  362.    Dues  not  mwaut  the  plan 
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of  reformation  propoi<>d  bj  Henry  VIIL, 
383,  384.     His  di*&(ll,  3*44. 
Janixarles,  orlglD  of  the,  87.    Note  apon  the, 

151. 

Jenifte,  origin  of  the,  919.  Bttebllabinent  of 
the  onler,  3«J.  3<M.  Character  of  the  order, 
864-3M.  Growth  of  power  and  wealth, 
366,  367.  The  seal  of  the  order  against 
ProUvUntB.  367.  Thrir  effoita  in  edncaUng 
Touth,  368.  Their  labourg  tn  the  Wencm 
Oontiuent,  S68,  369.  Opposed  bf  Gharl«n, 
369.  Their  ralea  become  publfte,  S70. 
Their  purity  of  nannere,  370. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  leabella, 
mother  of  Charlee  V.,  16S.  Helreas  to  the 
crown,  166.  Cruel  neglect  of  her  livsbaad, 
Philip,  towardi,  166.  Gives  Urth  to  Fer- 
dinand, alterwards  king  of  Hungary,  167. 
Her  dlfloMeied  mind  alter  Fhlltp's  dMth, 
161.  On  account  of  inoapadty,  Buperwdsd 
by  (aiarles  V.,  176.  la  taken  poSM^slon  uf 
by  Padilla,  232.  Cannot  be  loduoed  to  re- 
sume her  authority.  233.    Her  death,  639. 

Joanni,  daughter  of  Charle«  V.,  receives 
directions  fit>m  Philip  as  to  the  reception 
of  her  father,  695.  Wishes  to  make  claim 
to  the  regency  of  Portugal,  636.  But  is 
prevented  by  Charles,  635.  Claims  ber 
father's  personal  effects,  696. 

John.  Don,  of  Austria,  Ms  education  under 
Qttixada,  696.  HU  vlait  to  his  father, 
Charles  V.,  649.  The  emperor  commends 
bira  to  the  care  of  Philip  It..  661,  662. 
Philip  recognises  Mm,  666. 

John  J  I.  of  Aragon,  69. 

John  III.  of  Portugal,  ioana  money  to 
Charles,  382.  Contfacts  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  daughter  Mary  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  383.    His  death,  634. 

John    Frederic,    elector    of   Saxony.     See 


ordeals,  26.  Admlnlflritkm  ot  ImrvMtf^ 
t»  lawyers,  33.  Note  oonoeming  the  Ikn- 
provement  In  the  admtnlstratfcia  «i;  1S1> 
126. 

Jnsthitan's  Pandeots,  32. 

AmMmi  of  An«Mi,  Mit  I 


John  2apol  Sc8*pus,  scquires  part  of  Hnn- 
gary  by  the  aid  of  8olyman,  373.  Makea 
an  agreement  ritb  bis  rival,  Ferdinand, 
873.  Marries  and  breaks  bis  agreement, 
37;  Appoints  Martlnuni  guardian  of  bis 
S'>n,  and  regent,  373.    His  death,  373. 

Judgment  of  Qod,  trial  by.  In  the  MldAle 
Ages,  24-28. 

JudicUl  combat,  24-28.    Trial  by,  119-121. 

Judieiym  erucis^  trial  by,  119. 

Julio  Cardinal  de  Medici,  candidate  ftr  pope 
upon  lico's  death,  226. 

Julius  II.,  p<>pe,  origtiiator  of  the  league  of 
Gsnibray,  56,  56.  Forms  a  new  league 
agalust  the  French.  66.    Character  of,  205. 

Julius  III.,  his  election  to  the  puntlflcate, 
466.  Creates  Innocent  a  cardinal.  466. 
His  frt.olous  and  unchristian  conduct,  466. 
Calls  a  new  council  at  Trent,  467,  471. 
Becomes  hoetile  to  Octavio  Fariiese,  476. 
With  the  f-mperor's  co-operation,  sonds 
forces  against  him.  475.  S^nds  Cardinal 
Morone  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  627.  His 
course  or  life,  iUnes^  and  death,  628. 

JusUoe,  administration  oC  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  21,  22.  Trial  by  combat,  24.  Trial 
by   «ompursatavs,  25.     THal    by   flsry 


Knigbtbof  id  cuiiftmed  on  < 

scliolan,  128. 
Knipperdoliiig.    flee  (Mip§Mrdtltmg. 
Koran,  ite  restralnia  upon  the  sultans,  8T. 


La  Chan,  sent  as  an  ai«octete  with  Xtamea  in 
the  regemy  of  Gsstile  by  Chsrles.  I7l. 

Land,  tenuTtt  of.  nndertbe  feudal  syuiem.  Sea 
FmdtU  S^tem.  Allodial  piimowinn  of, 
among  the  barbarous  nations,  96.  Allodial 
distinguished  from  beneBclai7  powsessliin, 

96.  Allodial  property  converted  Imo  feudal, 

97.  Reasons  for  this  change  of  t«nm«,  f8. 
Landrrcy,  siege  of,  386. 

Lsiiguages,  buropcan,  slate  d;  in  the  MMdla 
Ages,  37. 

Lannoy,  his  sei  vices  In  the  imperial  army  in 
Italy,  260.  Makes  a  prisoner  of  the  French 
king  at  the  battle  of  Pavta,  263.  Make*  a 
treaty  and  obteins  money  from  tlie  pop", 
266.  Uses  the  money  to  quiet  hlsTpbelKona 
army.  v67.  Sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis, 
282.  Makes  a  tfeaty  with  the  po^  *i87. 
Which  Bourbon  dtoregnrda,  287,  »8; 
Marebes  to  Rome,  294.  la  rniable  to  con- 
trol  the  army,  294,  296. 

lianuia.  Den  John  de,  appointed  vtoeray  of 
Arsgon  on  the  departure  of  Charlea  V^ 
lr*6. 

Latin  language,  the.  in  the  Middle  Agea,  37 

Lauin«c  Odet  de  Foix,  Mar^ehal  de,  Finnrh 
governor  of  Milan,  222.  By  Ms  haughty 
conduct  alienates  the  affection  of  the  Milan- 
ese. 222.  Investo  Regglo,  bnt  is  repulsed, 
2*22.  Asks  Francis  for  troops  and  money, 
223.  I«  deprived  of  the  expected  money  by 
Louise  of  Savoy,  223.  Loan  of  hfs  9wf«« 
trriopa.  224.  Milan  captun  d  by  ihe  Spanish 
under  PeKcan,  224.  Unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  dreumiitancea  to  recapture 
Milan,  226.  Repulsed  by  Onledardlnl  from 
i'arma.  226.  Takes  the  field  to  itpoonquer 
theMiUnese,226.  Misconduct  of  bis  .Swiss 
troops,  226.  Their  rash  bnvery  and  defeat^ 
S26.  Retires  into  France,  226.  Appointed 
general  of  the  allied  army  I..  Italy  against 
the  emperor,  296.  Conquer*  Genoa  and 
Pavta.  296.  Advances  towards  Rome,  295. 
Besieges  Naples,  29«.  The  pope  gives  bim 
no  aid,  299.  Francis  neglects  to  supply  the 
army,  299.  The  revolt  of  Andrew  Dorta, 
300. 301.  Disease  in  Ms  army,  801.  Hla 
death,  301. 

T^vagna.  cnunt  of,  431.    See  Ftesro. 

Law,  administration  of  the,  In  the  Middle 
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mi 


AgM,  31,12.    Oodiflc«tWnor,SS.    htctmm 
a  sdence,  and  ita  study  a  proCeMioa,  83, 

128. 

I^aw,  Canon.  31, 33.    Ita  progreflSi  136, 127. 

Law,  Roman,  32,  33. 

U  CkevaUer  DelibM,  a  pona,  614,  615. 

\jro  X.,  Pope,  his  policy  and  condoci  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  emperor  to  place  of 
M^ximiHan,  180,  lai.  Uia  policy  as  be* 
iween  Charleaand  Framie,  after  the  Ibmier 
became  emperor,  188.  His  real  leaning  to 
the  empt  ror,  188.  Condition  of  the  Papal 
Chnnh  at  the  aooeeslon  of,  183.  Sale  of 
Indttlgenora  by.  193.  At  flnt  Indifferent  to 
the  muvementa  <tf  Luther,  187.  Summena 
Lnther  to  Rome,  197.  Appotnts  CaJcUn  to 
hear  htm,  197.  Isene*  a  bull  in  favour  of 
Indulgences,  300.  Not  wishing  to  offend 
Frederic,  delay»  to  excommunicate  Luthrr, 
300.  Exoommunkalce  Luther,  301.  Fatal 
effecu  of  his  delay,  302, 303.  Hia  ambition 
and  hia  endeavours  to  produce  war  between 
the  rivals  Charles  and  FTancl^  216,  91  ftq, 

.  Makesatreaty  with  Francis,  217.  Desirts 
and  make*  overtures  to  tlM>  emperor,  217. 
Makes  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  218.  A 
party  to  the  attempt  agalnat  the  French 
power  In  Milan,  322.  Deolares  war  against 
Francis,  222,  223.  IM^-s  with  Joy  at  the 
newH  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  324. 

Leonard,  a  Franciscan,  plota  to  deliver  Mets 
to  the  emperor,  624.  The  plot  ia  discovered 
and  fbistrsted,  636, 626.  He  ia  condemned 
to  death,  626;  but  ia  slain  by  his  own 
brethren,  626. 

L'Ksparre,  Andrew  da  Folx,  de,  geneial  of  the 
French  forcea  in  the  conquest  of  Navaireb 

2IR. 

Lcvenqne.  Pom,  hia  aoeonnt  of  the  motivea 
that  induced  Charlea  V.  to  abdicate.  638, 

Lewis  IT.  of  Huagaiy,  oenqnered  and  slain  by 

Holyanao,  291. 
Leyva.  Antonio  da,  deiewla  Fmria  fton  a 

»ic«B  by  the  Fwnch  under  Francis.  260, 361, 

263.    A  witneM  of  the  treachery  of  Monne, 

271.    His  -victory  over  the  French  in  the 

Mlianeee,  303.    General  of  the  amperar's 

Ibroes  against  Fnnca,  341. 
Liberty,  promoted  by  the  prlvilegea  acquired 

by  cities  and  towna,  20.    Kisa  and  pregisas 

of,  in  France,  111,  112. 
LIterMtnre,  influence  of,  36.    Ita  character  in 

the  Middle  Ages.  36.    Contempt  feU  by  the 

barbarians   Ibr,  90.    Illurtratlona   of  the 

state  of,  during  the  Middle  Agea,  101, 103. 
licimbaids,  the,   7.     Tbeir  merebanta,   38. 

Their  commerce  with  the  Hansaatto  towns, 

39.    The  flnt  bankers.  133. 
Lorraine,  Cardinal,  nefotiates  an  alliance  lie- 

tween  Henry  II.  and  Pop-  Paul  IV.,  636. 

His  imprudent    behaviour   towarda    the 

ducbeea  of  Vslentinola,  666. 
Ltmla,  duke  of  Orleana,  66. 
lioola  X.,  31. 
Louis  XI.  of  Franoa,.hls  chancter  and  policy. 

46*^.     Bmploya  Swiss  troops.  47.     Bis 
of  tenltory,  46.   His  ft>u|gB 


policy.  46.    His  eonduot  Cowards  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  49.  60, 166.    Results  of  bis  du- 

C>iiy,  6L  Favours  Francia  Sfbna,  uanip- 
duke  of  Milan,  66. 

Louis  XII.,  a  party  to  the  league  of  Gamhray. 
66.  League  fiirmcd  by  the  pope  against, 
66.  Combines  with  Ferdinand  agalnot 
Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  66.  Maksa  claim 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  66. 

Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  per- 
suades him  to  break  his  wont  to  his  general, 
Lautrec,  223.  Her  dislike  to  th«>  duke  of 
Bourbon,  246.  Her -amorous  passion  for 
btm,  246.  Her  revenge  for  his  tndilTt^rence, 
047.  Dissuadea  bar  sen  Franda  from  the 
expedition  against  Milan,  269.  Her  brave 
conduct  upon  the  capture  of  Franda,  264, 
266.  She  courta  the  friendsliip  of  Kngland, 
166.  Aa  regent  of  Fmnce,  slfpis  the  treaty 
for  the  liberation  of  Francia.  '275.  Under- 
takes to  make  peace  between  the  eiiperor 
and  h*^  Kon  Francis,  SOX  A  aeoond  time 
-mediator,  347. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  cause  of  hia  devotion  to  the 
Church  and  establishment  of  the  Order  of 
Jt«us.  219.  Founder  of  the  order  «f  the 
Jesuits,  363,  364. 

Lubec,  3a. 

Lum-nburg,  th«  duke  of,  embnoes  Lnther'a 
opinions,  2&S. 

Luther,  the  Reformation  under  the  lead  o( 
192.  Arouaed  hy  the  sale  of  Indulgenoes, 
194,  196.  His  youth  and  education,  194, 
196.  HepreachesaaainstTetiel.196.  Ha 
publishes  hlK  thsMs,  196.  Secretly  enoon- 
rsged  by  the  elector,  196.  SumuMKied  to 
Rome,  197.  Obuins  the  hearing  In  Ger- 
many, 197, 198.  «toes  to  Augshure  undpr 
the  empc-ror's  safe-ci>nduct.  198.  Refuses 
to  recant  at  CaletanVtdemaud,  198.  CiO«taa 
demands  of  the  elector  to  send  Luther  • 
prisoner  to  Rome.  199.  Condemned  as -a 
heretic,  1 99.  Appeals  to  a  general  council, 
199.  Dispnte  wUh  Eccius.  200.  Finds  an 
aasodate  in  Zuingllua,  201.  He  Is  ezcum- 
municared,  20 1 .  H*'  defies  the  pspal  power, 
201.  Fr<>grea«  of  hia  o|4nions  among  the 
people,  202.  Orsdoal  change  In  his  own 
mind,  203.  Circumstances  that  aided  the 
pr<  gress  <tf  his  doctrines,  304.  Im  hrard 
with  joy  as  he  denounces  the  corrupt  dmfy, 
310.  Aided  by  the  Invention  of  printing, 
211 ;  an«i  by  the  revival  of  hamlng,  211. 
Is  censured  hb  rash  by  lurasmna,  213.  At- 
tends the  diet  at  Worms,  214.  His  recep- 
tion, 214.  The  decree  aaainst  him,  214. 
He  Isse  sed  by  friendly  vioMnce  and  secreted 
at  Waribnrg.  215.  His  employments  in  his 
retirement,  216.  Decree  i^lnst  his  doc- 
trines by  the  UnivirsitT  of  Pa^i^  216. 
Answer  to  his  book  by  Henry  VIH.,  2V. 
His  replies,  316.  Li^aves  his  retreat  and 
returns  to  Wittemtierg,  2.'>2.  Tranolates  the 
Bible  into  German,  262.  263.  Noble  con- 
verts to  his  doctrines,  263.  The  diet  refnsea 
to  proceed  to  extremes  against  him,  264. 
Glemaot  exhevta  the  diet  to  eaecute  its  de- 
cree Mstost  Urn,  aot.     Without  tttootis. 
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SM.  The  eondiicl  of,  m.  His  maniiM, 
179.  Hift  ttiideavottrs  to  itr^nKUieii  tba 
spirit  of  bh  p*rtT,  311.  Attacks  vebe- 
mently  the  ductrines  of  the  Anabaptists, 
S'i2.  f)eatb  of,  408.  His  character,  ser- 
irices,  etc..  408-410.  His  fttneral,  410.  His 
descendants,  410. 
Luxembtmrg,  InTsded  br  Robert  de  U  Mark, 
210.  J  nvaded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  38S. 
ABa(n  invaded  by  Frauds,  386. 


Madrid,  Che  treaty  of,  between  Cbagrlet  Y.  and 
Francis  I.,  37S. 

Magdalen,  danfchtfr  of  Fnmds,  msrried  to 
Jiames  V.  of  Scotland,  362. 

Magdeburg  refnaes  to  adhere  to  tbe  interim, 
463,  470.  The  emperor  deteminee  to  re- 
duce tbe  city,  470, 471.  Tbe  anaj  for  that 
purpose  intrusted  to  the  oommand  of  Haa- 
rlce,  471.  Tbe  siege  of,  continued,  47T. 
The  city  attacked  by  George  of  Mecklen- 
burg, 477.  The  bealeglng  anny  comes 
nnder  tlie  command  of  Havrioe,  477.  The 
city  aurrcnders  to  Maurice,  478 ;  Imt  rKains 
ito  liberties.  478,  470. 

Mahmed,  king  of  Tmia,  history  of  bis  sons, 
327. 

Maine  and  ProTenoe,  the  count  of,  66. 

M%)esty,  title  first  assumed,  188. 

Majorca,  tbe  Insurri^ilon  in,  243. 

Maldonada,  Don  Francis,  commander  of  the 
insurgent  fbrces  of  Salamanca,  taken  pri- 
soner and  executed,  240. 

Mallnes,  account  of  the  council  of,  368. 

Malta,  granted  to  tbe  Knlghta  of  St  John, 

228. 

Mamelukes,  extirpated  by  Selim  II.,  178. 

Maurred,  son  of  Frederic  II.,  64. 

Mantua,  fixed  upon  by  the  pope  as  the  plaoe 
for  a  general  council,  363. 

Manuel,  Don  John,  ambaasador  of  Ferdinand 
at  tbe  imperial  court,  payx  his  addresses  to 
Philip  upon  the  death  of  Iiiabella,  168.  Ad- 
vises Philip  to  resist  Ferdinand,  168.  Inteiv 
oepts  Joanna's  letter  confirming  Ferdinand's 
reiceney,  169.  His  triumph,  160.  Declarea 
for  Maximilian  Ibr  rpgent  of  Gastlle.  162. 
Tbe  emperor's  ambaMador  at  the  court  of 
Leo,  217.  Procures  the  election  of  Adrian 
aa  pope,  226. 

Manumission  of  tbe  ppssantry,  20.  Pwtlcn- 
lars  embraced  in  charters  of,  granted  to 
slaves  and  vOUmi,  112,  118. 

Marcellus  II.,  elected  pope,  631  His  death, 
532. 

Marciano,  battte  of,  621,  622. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  has  tbe  care  of  Charles  V. 
In  his  youth,  164.  Undertakes  to  make 
piaoe  between  tbe  emperor  and  Francis, 
303.    A  second  time  a  mediator,  347. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  married  to  OcUvlo  Fariiese, 

350. 

Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  n.r  pntnlsed  in 
marriage  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  678. 


Margaret  of  York,  has  the  care  of  Charles  T. 
inliis  youth,  164. 

Marignano,  marquisof,  commands  tbe  Fkren 
tine  army,  620.  Defeau  tbe  French,  631, 
622.  T..kea  Stena,  522.  Reduces  I'orto 
Eroole,  623.  His  troops  ordered  Into  Pied- 
mont, 638. 

Mark,  Robert  de  la.    Sc«  JUberL 

Marseilles,  besieged  by  the  SpanUh  nnder 
Pescara,  without  snceess,  266. 

Martinusri.  George,  bisbop  of  Waradin,  ap- 
pointed by  King  John  of  Hungary  fcuanllan 
of  his  sou,  ana  regent  in  cooJuiKtioo  with 
tbe  qneen,  373.  Itefbses  to  give  up  the 
kingdom  to  Ferdinand,  and  applies  tu  Soly- 
maa  for  aid,  374.  Defiends  Boda.  374. 
Frand  of  tbe  sultan,  374.  Appointed  regent 
of  Hungary,  jointly  with  Queen  laabella, 
480,  481.  He  invites  Ferdinand  of  Aostrta 
to  lay  claim  to  the  ktngdom,  48 1 .  Compels 
the  queen  to  renounce  in  favour  of  FMI- 
nuod,  48 1.  Is  appointed  governor  of  Tran- 
sylvania, 482.  Ferdinand,  Jealoas  of  Ms 
talenta  and  influence,  procures  iiis  ssssssl- 
nation,  482,  488. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  49,  66.  Oondnctof  Lonis 
Xt.  towartla,  166. 

Mary,  the  Iniknu  of  Portugal,  oontradcd  la 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  383.  Her 
meetinir  with  her  mother,  at  Badi^  fM^ 
639.    Her  death,  640. 

Mary  of  England  Is  plessed  with  the  olfer  of 
marriage  from  Phuip  of  Spain,  616.  The 
negotlation^  616,  616.  Feeling  of  the 
English  against  tbe  marriatre,  616.  Tbe 
nuptials,  616.  She  determines  to  extirpste 
the  Protestant  rellgfcm,  617.  MartyrduiM^ 
617.    Her  death,  670. 

Mary  of  Guise  given  in  marriage  to  Jamea  V.. 

363. 

Mary,  qneen  dowaser  of  Hungary,  resigns  the 
regency  of  the  Netliertaads,  641.  Pays  • 
vi^it  to  her  brother,  tbe  emperor,  at  Yvste^ 
637.  Makes  a  second  visit  to  the  empersi; 
641.  Takes  up  her  abode  at  VailadoUd,  641. 
Her  death,  641. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Seota,  married  to  the  dauphin 
of  France,  661  663. 

Matbya,  Dr.,  tbe  pbysklan  of  Charles  Y.,  MU 
647.  648. 

Matilda,  tbe  countees,  69. 

Matthla^  John,  an  Anabaptist  prophet,  S96. 
Qovems  Monster,  320,  321.  Yanqulahes 
tbe  bisbop  In  battle,  321.  Is  slain,  S21. 
Succeeded  by  John  Boooold,  321. 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  bia  abilitlea  and 
polfcv,  387.  Keftisea  to  join  the  league  of 
Smalkalde,  387.  Aids  the  emperor,  388. 
His  jealousy  of  his  oousin,  tbe  elector,  388. 
Favours  tbe  policy  of  tbe  emperor,  491. 
Joins  tbe  emperor  against  the  ProtesUnt 
league.  418.  Hie  ambitiotn  wbemee,  4X4. 
The  character  of  his  treaty  with  the  emperor, 
424.  His  artftil  diplomacy.  424, 426.  His 
movements  to  secure  the  possessions  of  the 
landgrave  and  tbe  elector,  426,  496.  In- 
dlgnatkMB  at  bis  conduct,  426.  Attseked 
by  the  electorv  and  nearly  overthmwn 
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430,  Hit  tITy.  Albert  of  Bnmdetklnirg^ 
Intercei'ted  And  beaten,  429.  PropoBps 
npgotiation  to  the  elector,  429.  Offers  the 
eiuperor  help  to  rednce  Wittenberg,  but  la 
unable  to  do  lo,  444,  446.  The  emperor 
aives  him  poaseaaion  of  Wlttembers,  447. 
Hia  treacberoua  advice  to  tbe  landgrtve, 
447.  Acta  aa  mediator  between  the  land- 
grave and  tbe  emperor,  447.  Proteaia 
againat  the  Imprisonment  of  the  landgrave, 
450.  Intereedea  for  tbe  libentlon  of  tha 
landgrave,  458.  la  Invested  with  tbe  eleo- 
to  al  dignity,  4fi9.  U  a  position  among  tb« 
German  princes,  497.  Hu  opposition  to  tbe 
emperor'fl  policy,  468,  469.  Makea  new 
exertiona  to  obtain  tbe  fteedom  of  tlie  land- 
grave of  Heaee,  46M.  Hla  views  upon  pointa 
of  religion  In  dspute,  469.  Underukee  to 
reduce  Magdeburg  for  non-compliance  with 
tbe  Ittterim^  470.  Eiideavonra  anew  to 
liberate  the  elector  of  Saxony.  47 1 .  Cbarlea 
atanmea  to  release  blm  fh»m  bia  obligation 
to  tbe  f lector,  472.  Aaaumea  command  of 
tbe  army  bealeging  Magdeburg,  477.  Re- 
ccivea  the  capituIaUon  of  tbe  city,  478. 
Gives  the  dtisena  secret  assurances,  478. 
la  elected  chief  magii'trate  of  the  city,  478, 
479.  Sttcceeda  in  blinding  tbe  emperor  and 
still  keeplnff  bia  troops  together.  479. 
Feigna  a  teal  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  480.  Engages  Henry  of  France 
against  tbe  emperor,  483,  484.  The  pro- 
found secrecy  of  his  movements,  484. 
Applies  nnanoceaafhlly  to  England  for  aid, 
4H4.  Makes  a  new  and  formal  demand  for 
the  liberation  of  the  landgrave,  484,  486. 
The  policy  of  bia  agenta  at  tbe  Council  of 
1'rent,  486.    Keeps  bia  army  in  readiness, 

486.  His  ministers  are  bribed  by  Oran- 
velle,.486.  Hia  address  in  preventing  their 
betraying  bim,  486,  487.    Takea  the  field, 

487.  I»ubll8he8  a  manifesto,  487.  Listens 
to  overtures  for  negotiation,  488,  489;  wttb- 
out  any  reeult,  489.    Preesra  on  tomaids 

'Inspruck,  489.  Captures  the  castle  of  Ebren- 
berg,  4M9,  490.  la  delayed  by  a  mutiny, 
490.  Enters  Inapmck  after  tbe  emperor'a 
flight,  490.  Embarrassment  occasioned  by 
th«-  lawless  conduct  of  his  ally,  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  493.  Restores  the  Lutheran 
mini^tera  to  their  churches,  494.  Meets 
Ferdinand  at  Paaean,  494.  His  demands, 
494.  The  German  princes  Join  in  asking  a  ' 
truce  until  tbe  difllcultles  coald  be  settled, 
494.  He  olTers  to  aid  Ferdinand  againat 
the  Turks,  and  so  secures  bis  good  offices, 
496.  Upon  ibe  emperor's  refusal  of  terms, 
he  Ukes  the  field  again,  496.  Ferdinand 
briUKS  about  a  peace,  496,  497.  The  treaty 
of  Pa>sau  and  iti  reaulta,  497,  498.  His 
neglect  of  bL«  ally,  Henry  II.,  498.  Marches 
against  ihe  Turka  in  Hungary,  499.  Ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  the  confederacy 
against  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  607.  De* 
feito  Albert  at  Sleverhansen,  607 ;  and  ia 
himself  alain,  608.  His  character,  608.  His 
brother,  Augustus,  saooseds  him  as  elector, 

509. 


Maximiltso,  tli9  tmperor,  ttsrries  Msry  of 
Burgumiy,  60.  Afda  tbe  lullan  alliaocs 
against  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  b2.  A 
party  totbe  leamieof  rambray,S6.  Known 
as  **  dje  Moneyless  "  at  Venice,  68  In- 
stitutes the  Imperil*  I  Cbamber,  83.  Claims 
tlie  regency  of  Caatile,  but  loaes  It,  lb2. 
Regent  of  tbe  Netliei  landa  during  tte  u.i- 
nority  of  Charles  Y.,  164.  Advises  CLsr  es 
to  visll  Spain,  174.    Death  of,  1 77. 

Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  left 
In  the  government  of  Spain  by  Philip  on 
hia  tour,  4S3. 

Mecklenburg.  George  of,  serves  In  the  amy 
sgainst  Magdeburg.  477.  Ia  taken  priaoner, 

478.  Keeps  together  tbe  army  at  Manrke, 

479,  486.    AMa  in  Uking  Ehrenberg,  490.  . 
Mecklenburg,  John  Albert,  duke  of,  a  con- 
federate with  Maurice  againat  the  emperor, 

484. 

Medednoi  John  Janes,  marqula  of  Marig- 
nano^  appointed  to  command  the  army 
againat  Sliena,  690.  Defeata  Stnssi,  621, 
622.    Takes  Siena,  622. 

Medici,  the,  63, 04.  Agreswsat  of  Charles  to 
favour  of  ths,  218. 

Medici,  Alexander  ds',  sfsasslnatiofi  of,  860. 

Medici.  Catharine  de*,  la  married  to  tbe  dnko 
of  Orleans,  316,  817.  Suspected  of  poison- 
ing tbe  dauphin  of  France,  346. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de',  raised  to  supreme  power 
In  Florence,  861.  Makea  a  present  to  the 
emperor  upon  his  withdrawing  troops  ftmn 
Florence.  383. '  Loana  the  emperor  money 
upon  the  secnrity  of  the  principality  of 
iHombino,  604.  Pro|io^s  to  the  emperor  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Siena.  620.  His 
policy  in  making  alliances,  620.  Appoints 
Medecino  general,  620;  who  defeats  the 
French  under  Strocxl,  621,  622,  and  takes 
Siena,  622.  Hla  acbeme  to  add  Siena  to  his 
dominions,  658.  Tbe  possessions  tnns- 
mttted  to  bis  descemiants.  686. 

Medld,  Lorenio  de',  assassinates  bis  kins- 
man, AlexaiMlir,  360. 

Mtdina  del  Campo,  dostnofeloB  eC  bj  Fen- 
seca.  230,  231. 

Melancthon  draws  vp  tbe  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, 310.  Invited  by  Frsocis  to  Paris, 
834,  835.  Holds  a  debate  with  Eckius, 
871.  Is  Induced  to  Ctvoor  the  hU^rim, 
469. 

Mendosa,  Don  Diego,  Conde  de  MelHo,  made 
viceroy  of  Valencia  in  the  abeence  of  Charles 
v.,  186.  Miide  commander  of  Siena,  606. 
Loses  the  city  by  his  iU  conduct,  606. 

Mennonites,  324. 

Mentz.  arcbbiabop  of,  bis  crafty  condoet  In 
eHtabllAhing  tbe  tnUriwn,  468. 

Merveille.  sent  finom  Franda  to  Milan,  his 
fate,  333,  334. 

Metx,  defence  of,  undrr  the  duke  of  Guise, 
601-6U4.  A  plot  to  deliver  It  to  the  em- 
peror discovered  and  frustrated,  624-626. 

M&iiiea.  the  siege  of,  230. 

Mignet,  M.,  author  of  a  work  upon  Charles 
v.,  690. 

Milan,  govemsd  by  dokss,  68.    OonstHntlso 
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or  Che  4iidbr  of,  «6.  Oowrutd  by  the  Vto- 
conit.  ««.  OUiuMd  hj  Gbarles,  duke  «f 
OrlMm,  66.  The  people  o(;  eatoblleh  a 
republic  6«.  lAerlee  agnes  with  Pope 
Uo  to  drive  the  French  fVev,  218.  Dislike 
of  Frericii  rale  by  the  InhAblteiite  of«  221. 
tSchtfine  of  Murone  for  ov«*rthroirlns  the 
French  power  In,  2i2.  Its  f  niiabltent*  ho«- 
tile  to  the  French  rule  vrider  LMttrec,  222. 
Captured  by  PewaiNk  224.  UoeueoeMfal 
attempt  of  Uutree  te  vetake  it.  225,  2M. 
Bonnivet  appeialed  to  cooMMad  the  tivopa 
against,  248.  Defended  euooMrfuUy  by 
Oolenna  and  Morone,  248.  Oonqvest  of,  by 
the  emperor*!!  foroeis  2ft  • ,  262.  iP^Mida  at- 
teinpttf  to  reoever.  266.  Leagiie  to  relnataia 
8fot«i  in  the  duohy,  281.  The  caatle  of, 
beoleKed  and  uken  by  the  imperialiaU 
under  the  itike  of  Beorbon,  26.-1.  Kapedieota 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  raise  money  in, 
286.  The  enperw  ovmIss,  and  refuses  fol- 
ftlUag,  his  prwoilse  to  bestow  on  Fraa.la 
tlie  inTestiture  of  the  daohy.  86  U  362. 

Modena,  67. 

Mohdci,  In  Hvagaiy.  vletoiy  of  Solyaum  at, 

221. 

MonssUo  orders,  the  prindpki  of  the.  364. 

Monsada,  IX>n  Hug«i  dte,  ihe  emperor's  am- 
hasssdor,  tbrtiugh  whose  InsaBstkm  Ookmna 
humbles  the  pope,  284.  Siiossssor  of  Laa- 
Boy  as  Wceroy,  is  defeated  and  slain  in  a 
naval  battle  with  FhlHppIno,  299. 

Monlnc.  messeager  to  Frands,  solid  Ing  leave 
to  give  tiattle  to  the  emper%«r's  troops,  392. 

Monte,  Cardinal  di,  aleolad  pope  aa  Julius 
III.,  466. 

Monte-Aldno*  asttlad  by  the  dtiieasof  Siena, 
623. 

llontecaoall.  Count  de,  charged  with  pelseo- 
ing  the  dauphin  of  Fianoe,  346. 

Montfort,  defends  Mice  apvlnst  the  Turks  a«d 
the  Fn*nch,  387. 

Montmorvncy,  the  Constable,  advises  Fntnois 
Bot  to  oomply  with  the  offer  of  Ghent,  369. 
Minister  of  Frauds,  dismissed,  361.  His 
lesloMy  «f  the  d«lM  of  Guise,  666.  Hbf- 
suadeit  Henry  to  make  pence  with  Philiji, 
•66,  666.  He  Is  appointed  to  make  over- 
tures, 666.    His  agency  in  the  treaty.  671. 

Moors,  hivaslon  of  Spain  by  the,  67.  Contesia 
with  the  Christians,  67.  66. 

Morone,  Jerome,  vice-cbanoellor  of  Milan, 
222.  His  vigilance  agaiust  I^antrec,  226, 
236.  Aids  In  the  defence  of  Milan,  248. 
Procures  money  for  the  Imperial  army  at 
Milan.  261.  ilis  dlsi«tlofiution  with  the 
emperor.  268.  2<*9.  His  attempts  to  engage 
fesQsra  in  the  conspiracy,  269,  270.  His 
discovery  and  arrest,  271.  Liberated  by 
Bourbon,  and  beoooKs  his  confidant.  286. 
Recovers  his  credit  with  the  imperialists, 
296. 

Morone,  Cardinal,  sent  \ij  tba  pope  to  the  diet 
of  Aug9buig,  627. 

Mnhlberg.  battle  of;  443. 

Muley-ILMoen,  king  of  Toala,  827.  Ove^ 
thrown  by  Barbaroesa,  328.  Makee  a  treaty 
with  <ih«iiles  ibr  aU  to  ^ 


th'»  fthrooa.  829.    The  expedition,  839.    Its 
success,  330.    HIi  treaty  with  Chartea, 

831. 

Muncer  rMunser].  Thomas,  the  revolt  imd<T. 

278.    Put  to  death,  279.    His  dDCtriDes. 

819. 
Munidpal  InstUutlons,  growth  of,  16.    la 

Italy.  106,  107.    In  France,  107-109.    k 

ttermany.   HO,  111.    In  $pt^  111,  138. 

In  EngUad,  111. 
Muaster.  sdzed  and  governed  V  ^^e  Aaa^ 

baptists  under  Maithias,  320;  afterwards 

by  John  of  Leyden,  8il.    Betaken  ^  an 

array  under  the  bishop,  823. 
Muoxer.    See  Mume^. 
Murttapha,  the  favourite  son  oTSolyman.  511. 

Ruined  and  alain  bf  the  marhinattona  of 

Boxalana,  Solyman's  mittrem,  611-«14. 


Naples,  death  by  Trlgbt  of  the  «og  of,  n. 
The  constitution  of.  64.  And  Sidly.  the 
kingdom  conquered  by  Chartes  d'AiOun.  64. 
Frederic  resigns  the  crown  of,  66.  Louis 
XII.  and  Ferdinand  disagree  as  to  the  diri- 
ston  of,  66.  Kingdom  uC  secured  by  FeMI- 
nand  of  Aragon,  66.  The  Imperial  arrnr 
besieged  in,  299.  Blockaded  hj  Lautrvc, 
299.  Oppressed  by  the  Tioeroy,  becomes 
disaffected  towards  the  emperor,  665.  Me- 
naced by  Solyman's  fleet,  506. 

Nassau,  comnuuider  of  the  ^SpaaUh  ibrces 
agiiinst  De  la  Mark,  220. 

Navarre,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  CeHlle,  161. 
Jnvaded  by  its  former  nwnardi,  John 
d'Albret,  171.  The  attempt  to  reooTer  It 
frustrated  by  XInienn,  i7l.  Charies  refbnes 
to  give  up  the  kingdom  of.  aocordlnfr  to  the 
treaty  of  Noyon,  177.  Francis  oommenoes 
a  war  for  the  claim  of  the  family  of  D'Al- 
bret to  the  kingdom  of,  218.  Conquered  bj 
L'£sparre,  219.  Reconquered  hy  Um  Span- 
ia^l^  219.  The  nnqulet  oitoedenee  of 
Charles  oonceming  the  possenakm  of,  631, 
632.  NcfOtUttons  with  Vaudteie  ooncem- 
ing, 632. 

Netherlands.  MaztmlttanTei{mtortlie,tlttrlQg 
the  minority  of  Charies  V.,  164.  Resigned 
1^  Charles  V.  to  his  son  Philip.  537.  Maiy, 
Ruveraess  of  the,  resigns  her  regency  upon 
the  accession  of  Philip,  641.  Tin  revolt 
agsiii»t  Philip  In  th^  585. 

Nobles,  oppression  of  the  people  In  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the,  16,  17.  Lex  taUoHis  among 
the,  22-24.  Power  of,  curUtled  by  allowing 
appeals  from  their  courts,  2:1.  Revrmie  de- 
rived ftom  their  couru  by,  29.  Influence 
wf  chivalry  upon  tbe.  34,  35.  Ignorance 
among  the,  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  101, 
102.    See  Baront. 

Normans,  few  traces  of  the  eostoms  of;  In 
ICngUnd,  91. 

N^on,  the  tresty  oC  between  Charles  ▼.  and 
Prsnds,  173.  Charles  breaks  the  treaty  of; 
by  reflMlng  to  restore'Nsvam,  177. 
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{Mali,  101, 113. 

Oran,  defi^i  of  tk«  Spmisb  forces  dmt,  160. 

Oi4««n8,  4«ke  of,  dellTered  to  (lisrks  V.  u 
bortage,  276.  Is  mwrted  to  Cdtluurii>e  de' 
Medici,  317.  Bwones  daupbln  bjr  th<>  d««th 
ofhlBbroUier,34ft.  OnmBsader  of*.  French 
arasj  In  Liucmboarg,  381.  Cbsrteo  pro> 
mines  Ferdinand's  dsuglrta-  In  msrrtags  to, 
3M.     Destli  oi;  403. 

Oltomiiii  EmpiM,  Oi-^t.    Sss  AirU«h>  Jtai- 

P. 

FlMbeGo.  Donm  Maria,  wife  of  Pndllla,  ber 
expedient  ^  provide  money  for  ber  bus- 
hand's  arm/,  138.  Her  defence  of  ToMo, 
S41,  342.    Her  defeat  and  flight,  242» 

PadilU,  Doo  John^  leader  of  the  revolutioB  in 
CMillak  229.  Aids  SeooTla,  230.  Takes 
posseation  of  Queen  Joanna,  232.  £n- 
deavoon,  wiibontsnccess,  to  in^ice  her  to 
resume  ber  aothorlijr,  233.  Seises  the  seals 
and  archives,  2.13.  Sopeneded  as  gencial 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Gliuu*  236.  R<sspMintfd, 
23T.  Hbs  wife  strips  the  cathedral  of  Toledo 
to  obtain  moDey  lor  the  insorgent  army, 
938.  He  takes  Torrelohstoo,  230.  Defmted 
and  UlLen  prisoner  at  VllUUr,  230,  240. 
Eaecnted,  240.  His  letter  to  bis  wife  before 
bis  eaecuiion,  240,  noU,  Letter  to  Toledo, 
940,  mite. 

Vltlatinate,  tbe  lefcrmsd  fsitb  estabUsbifd  by 
the  elector  Frederic,  403,  404» 

Pampeluna,  rednction  of;  210. 

Papal  power  in  Rome,  6ft«  SO.    Tbo  ( 
ment  tramferred  to  Avignon,  60. 
rsrier  and  power,  6^-62.    Sas  ^Bsms. 

Paper,  inveniion  of,  102. 

Psf  yrua,  the  nse  oi;  102. 

Parofiuay,  esiabllshmant  aad  labsws  of  the 
.Jesuits  in,  SOS,  360. 

Parchmivi,  the  nse  of,  102. 

pMTiSk  the  parliament  of,  70,  St.  Origin  oi; 
144.  Royal  edicu  registered  by.  140.  lu 
decree  against  Charles  V..  340. 

Phrltameata,  or  legWaUvo  aNsemblles,  bow 


b  guwiu- 
Itsoha- 


10. 

pMrma,  67.  Charles  agrees  that  the  Cbnrch 
should  re^dn  possowlon  oC  218.  United  to 
the  papal  slate,  224. 

PassAtt,  |iesoc  conference  at,  404, 407. 

PttttU  Father,  autliorof  abtstory  of  UMCoandl 
of  I'rent.  402. 

PluU  JIU  his  ■cressloa  to  the  papacy,  318. 
Uia  policy  with  regard  to  a  general  conndl. 
325.  Summons  a  general  a>UDCil  at  Mantua, 
353.  Prorugaes  the  council,  aud  then  sum* 
mono  it  to  mest  at  Virenxa,  363.  Api  oiiits 
a  oommiesjon  to  inquirs  into  the  abuses  and 
cormptitms  of  tbs  Roinan  conn,  354,  Sane* 
tiuns  the  establishment  of  the  onli'r  of  ttie 
Jesuits,  364.  Takn  ambrags  at  the  pn>- 
ce<  dings  of  the  die:  of  Ratisbon  in  debuithig 
points  of  ductffne,  372;  Gooferi  with  Charles 
concerning  the  religious  dlfflcoittao  la  Gsr- 


many,  9TS.  Remafaif  nsutral  between 
Obsries  and  Fnncis,  381.  Solicits  the  em- 
peror to  grunt  Milan  to  his  grandson,  883. 
Calls  a  general  council  at  Trent,  388.  No 
legates  assemble,  and  the  pope  prorogues  It, 
380.  Rt-monstrateH  with  the  emperor  tn*  to 
bis  eourse  witli  the  l*r(>tesUnts,  307.  Grants 
Parma  and  Placeni  ia  to  bis  son,  Peter  Lewis, 
4o:i.  Excommunicates  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  for  heresy,  411.  Pnsses  the  em- 
peror to  use  extreme  severity  towsrdn  the 
Protestants.  412.  Makes  a  lesgiie  with  the 
emperor  against  the  Oenuan  Prut  stants, 
414.  Publishes  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  415. 
Becails  Ma  troops  from  the  service  of  the 
emperor  in  Oermany,  420.  His  Jealousy  of 
the  emperor's  growing  power,  434*.  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  aware  of  the  conspiracy  In 
Genoa,  430.  Frands  proposes  to  hhn  a  new 
league  against  the  emperor,  487.  Succeeds 
in  procuring  the  adjournment  of  the  general 
council  from  Trent  to  Bxlogiia.  454.  His 
jMlousy  of  the  emp^'tor,  454.  He  demands 
the  r»«ioration  of  PUcentta,  which  had  been 
seised  by  the  emperor  after  the  overthruw 
of  Pt^r  Lewfai  Famese,  455.  Endeavours 
in  vain  to  enlist  Henry  of  France  and  the 
Ytnctians  against  the  emperor,  455.  Re> 
fhses  the  demand  of  the  emperor  for  the 
return  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  407.  Charles 
protests  against  the  legality  of  the  semivn  of 
the  conneil  at  Bologna,  457.  Hie  views  of 
the  /rCstmr  and  of  the  emperor's  policv,  460. 
Disulsws  the  general  oonucil  of  Uologna, 
402.  Determines  to  re-annex  Parma  and 
Plaeentia  to  the  Holy  See,  464.  His  death, 
466.  Note  resfiectlngthe  canoe  of  bis dteth, 
465. 
Ptol  IV.,  his  election,  533.  His  fevonr  to  his 
nephews,  534.  Hi^  amipathy  to  the  empe- 
ror, 534,  535.  Proposes  to  Henry  of  France 
an  alliance,  036.  His  rsge  at  the  Oolen- 
tion  allowed  in  Germany,  630.  I'hreateni 
the  emperor.  530,  537.  Signs  the  treaty 
with  Henry,'  537.  His  astonishment  at  the 
truce  between  Henry  and  Philips  54.^  His 
dread  of  Philip's  vengeance,  543.  His  am- 
bassador. Carufla,  endeavours  secietly  to 
detach  Henry  l^om  the  agreement,  544, 545. 
H'S  bontile  demonstrations  towards  Philip, 

545.  A  truce,  546.    Renewed  hostllitl<^ 

546.  His  reckless  conduct,  550.  Receives 
aid  lb»m  the  French.  55o.  Hit  insufficient 
preparations,  550  Makes  pe»ce  with  Philip, 
557.  Hlsliaughtyconduct,557.  Hisbanghty 
dalms  as  to  the  i-onnrmation  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  501,  500.    Agrees  to  the 

Prnersl  pacification  between  fingUnd, 
raiice.  Spain,  etc,  573.  His  death,  574. 
Pnnii>hment  of  Ms  Infamous  nephews,  674. 
The  victorious  progress  of  the  duke  of  Alva 
Induces  him  to  make  a  tnaty  with  Philip, 
032,  633. 
PMlIn,  ambassador  of  Fraods  to  the  Pftite, 

884. 

Viaviai  Frsnds  lays  slegs  to,  900.    The  cHy 
defended  by  Leyva.  260,     Tbo  Imperial 
iiMW6btalttNlM^269.    Dsltal  and 
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caplore  of  Fruiclft  In  the  Uttle  before  tu 
wdlls,  203.  Taken  by  the  allies  ander 
Lautrec  295. 

Peuaaotry.  eufrancbieement  of  the,  20. 

PelopoDiiesua,  cunqueet  of,  by  Uie  GrusediTi, 
16. 

Pembroke,  earl  of.  J«*lna  the  Spanlah  fofoee  la 
the  NetberUods,  552. 

Pcrplgnaii,  siege  of,  382. 

Pencara,  marqais  of,  Ukes  Milan  from  the 
French,  224.  Qeneral  of  the  emperor's  forcii 
ill  Italy,  251.  Hie  respect  to  the  btidy  of 
CbeTalier  Bayard,  252.  Invades  Provence, 
lays  siege  to  Marseliles,  but  Is  forced  to 
retire,  258.  Reaches  Milan  in  time  to  check 
the  French  Invasiun.  259.  His  Renius  and 
intrepidity,  260.  His  dissatisfaction  with 
Laniwy  and  with  the  empfror,  269.  He  Is 
approacbeil  by  Mofone,  269,  270.  Enters 
into  th"  plot,  270.  Betrays  Morone.  270, 
271.     Hi4  death.  272. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  13, 16. 

Peter  of  Aragon.  66. 

Pflug  appointed  tu  represent  the  Gstholle  csose 
In  a  debate,  37 1.  A  ppolnted  by  the  smpeior 
ti>  prepare  the  Intnirn,  468. 

Philibert.    SeeAiooy. 

Philip,  archduke  oC  Anstria,  fkther  of  Charles 
v.,  bis  character  and  his  treatment  ot  Jo- 
anna, 156,  157.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Louis 
Xll.  of  France,  157.  HIa  feelinffs  and  con- 
dua  upon  bis  »^zclttslon  from  the  regency  of 
Gsstile,  168.  Progress  of  his  emissaries  ta 
Castile,  169.  Proposes  a  treaty  with  Ferdi- 
nand, 160.  The  treaty,  160.  UU  duplicity, 
160.  He  sails  for  Spain,  160.  IsdeUined 
for  three  months  in  England  by  Henry  VII., 
160.    Is  Joined  by  the  Castilkn  noblliiy, 

160.  Obtains  the  regency,  160.  Attempts 
nnsuocessfully  to  obtain  undivided  power, 

161.  His  death,  161.  Note  oonoemmg  his 
agency  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  a 
tutor  for  bis  son,  Charles  V.,  164. 

Philip,  son  uf  Charles  V.,  contracted  in  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Portugal,  383.  Recog- 
nised as  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Valencia  and 
Aragon,  383.  Makes  a  viait  to  the  Nether- 
lands, through  Italy  and  Qermany,  463. 
His  right  of  suooeaoion  acknowledged,  463. 
His  dnaracter  and  manners,  463.  The 
reason  for  hid  visit  to  the  Netherlands  472. 
473.     Si-hemes  of  his  father,  Charles,  to 

Erocure  for  him  the  suooession,  472,  473. 
lis  haughty  manners,  473, 474.  Propcees 
to  uutrry  .Mary  of  England,  515.  The  nqp>- 
tiatioiis,  515.  516.  Disliked  by  the  Knglish, 
515.  516.  Insurrection  in  Kngland  on  ac- 
count of  the  approaching  marrlafte,  516. 
The  nuptials,  516.  He  Is  supported  by  bis 
fAibcr's  troops  in  Flanders.  517.  Parliament 
refuMS  to  crown  bim  king.  618.  Hisfuther, 
the  emperor,  determines  to  reehcn  to  him 
hla  hereditary  dominions,  537.  He  is  sent 
for  from  Kngland,  539.  The  ceremony  of 
the  n^ignatiun,  539-541.  He  addresses  the 
assembly,  541.  Agrees  to  grant  his  father 
a  pension,  541.  Consents  to  a  treaty  with 
FrsDoSk  M%    The  pope  persuAdss  Heuiy 


to  bresk  the  trace,  644,  645.  The  pops 
assumes  to  tiy  him,  646.  Hesitates  to  attark 
the  pope  on  aooount  of  religious  scrapie^ 
645,  646.  His  army  under  the  duke  of 
Alva  menaoea  Rome,  546.  Alva  makes  a 
tmoe,  546.  The  pope,  receiving  the  assist 
anoe  of  France,  determines  to  renew  bosti- 
Uttes,  546.  I|is  neglimnoe  In  paying  his 
father's  pension,  548.  Raises  an  army  to 
attack  the  French  in  the  lx>w  Coimtries, 
651.  Persuades  Mary  to  engage  the  Eng- 
.  llsh  la  his  caose  aiialnst  France,  56X  Ap- 
puinU  Emanuel  Philibert  as  bis  gensnl, 
552;  who  besieges  St.  Queniiu,  653.  Philip 
visits  the  camp,  S65.  ResistA  the  advice  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  march  on  Paris,  555. 
Hb  forces  take  St.  Quentio,  666.  Bollds 
the  Escurlal,  656. 657.  Mak^  peace  with 
the  pope,  667.  His  superstitious  fear,  657. 
He  reptores  Plaoentla  to  a-UvIo  Famese, 
668.  Is  induced  to  grant  Siena  to  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  668,  659.  Warns  his  nneen, 
Mary  of  England,  of  the  danger  of  Oaiaii^ 
660.  The  town  token  by  the  French,  660. 
His  army  under  Coont  Egroont  ronto  the 
French  at  OraveUnes,  663.  664.  His  wish 
for  peace  with  France,  664,  666.  Receives 
overtures  fh>m  Henry,  566.  Death  of  bbs 
qneen.  Mary  of  EngUnid,  670.  Offers  mar- 
riage to  Elizabeth,  her  soocessor,  670.  She 
refuses  him,  571.  Becomes  iukewanm  to- 
wards Elisabeth,  672.  Agrees  to  the  treaty 
with  Henry,  573.  Engages  to  espoose 
Klizabetb,  Henry's  daughter,  673w  The 
magnUnde  of  the  territories  left  hfm  bj  bis 
I  father,  675. 576.  BstabUahf-s  folly  the  royal  ] 
power  in  Aragon,  576.  His  endeavoass  to  / 
L  have  his  father  properly  received  upon  hie  . 
arrival  in  Spain,  695.  TlieKtoteof  blssJIalTs 
when  his  IkUier,  Charles,  tuok  up  his  abode 
at  Yuste,  626.  The  French  army  attacks 
Naples,  626.  Solyman  threatens  the  Medi- 
terr^inean  coa.<t,  696.  Rends  Uny  Gooaes 
to  ask  advice  of  Charles,  627.  Charles  pro- 
mises to  assist  Philip  lii  laMng  ftnids,  627. 
The  bullion  removed  from  the  royal  exche- 
quer by  collusion,  628.  Charles  sends  him 
congratulations  on  the  victory  of  St.  i^oen- 
Un.  629.  His  inattention  to  writing  to  Ms 
father,  631.  His  general,  the  duke  of  Alva, 
makes  victorious  progress  towards  Rome, 
632.  Hemakesatresjtywiththepi<pe,633. 
His  unwillingness  that  the  emperor's  anto- 
biiigrapfay  should  appear  fai  public,  636, 637. 
Recogniies  Don  .loon  as  the  emperor's  son, 
652,  656.  Celebrates  bis  father's  obsequies 
at  Bnisseb,  656,  667.  Vislto  Ynsto,  667. 
<iathen  the  remains  of  his  kindred  at  ths 
EBCOrial,658. 
Philip  the  Long,  31. 
Pbiiinpino,  nephew  of  Doria,  delbats  Mon- 

cada  hi  a  naval  battle  before  Naples,  299. 
Pisdena,  marqvbs  de.  Invsdes  Tninsylvanis, 
481.    Aassseinatfrt  Martlnusii,  483.    " 
dons  Transylvania,  510. 
Picardy,  invadsd  by  Heniy  VIII.,  «T. 
thedukeofSidbyE,860.    ^yt'    ' 
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Pichot,  AmMAe,  aittbor  of  Ckromiqw  dt 
CkarUt-i^t't,  589. 

lilgrimagee  to  the  Holy  Land.  12. 

IMmtem  in  the  Middle  Ages,  37. 

Pl8«,  14,  lii,  52. 

PLioentIa,  Councfl  of.  13.  Charles  agrees  that 
the  Church  hhuuld  regain  pbesewion  of,  318. 
Ita  governor,  Peter  Lewis  Faraese,  ror- 
prlaed  and  aiain,  455.  Svixed  and  retained 
by  the  emiieror's  orden,  455. 

Pole,  Cardin<il,  made  legate  to  EngUnd,  617. 
Hia  endeavours  to  make  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  the  French  king,  526. 
Recall*^  Irom  England,  850. 

Pope,  n^te  on  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor 
before  the.  14«. 

Popes,  reverence  paid  to  the,  61.  Increase 
of  the  p«jwer  and  pretensions  of  the,  81. 
U^nrp  the  right  of  conferring  benefices, 
208.  The  avthorltT  of  the,  581.  Attacked 
by  Luther,  581.  llielr  policv,  682.  Their 
loss  of  importance,  582.  Restraint  upon 
them  by  the  progress  of  the  Befarmauon* 
583,584. 

Printing,  invention  of,  102. 

Pri»cu8,  his  account  of  the  Roman  embassy 
to  AUlla,  80. 

Pntcopiufl,  his  account  of  the  deTastations  by 
the  Northern  natii>na,  91-93. 

Protestants,  origin  of  the  name,  S09.  Decree 
againn  then),  311.  They  oppoee  the  election 
of  F*rUinani1  as  king  of  tlie  Romans,  312. 
Court  the  protection  of  England  and  Franre, 
31 2.  The  princes  make  an  agreement  with 
the  emperor,  313,  314.  Controversy  be- 
tween them  and  the  pope,  as  to  a  general 
council,  315.  Concessions  by  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  to,  324.    They  demand  that  tlie 

gneral  council  shall  meet  in  Germany,  335. 
>fiew  the  leMgue  of  Smalkalde,  325. 
Courted  by  Frnncfs.  334  ;  bnt  without  suc- 
cess, 335.  Policy  of  the  emperor  towards 
the,  352,  353,  355.  They  refufie  to  recog- 
nise the  pope's  call  for  a  council  at  Mantua, 
35.1.  Their  apprehensions  flrom  Charles 
unfounded,  354.  They  desire  the  emperor 
to  appoint  a  conference  of  divines,  370.  A 
dei«te  takes  place  in  his  presence,  371, 372. 
Thf  decree  of  the  emperor,  372.  They  are 
dissntisfled,  372.  Concessions  made  by 
Charles,  375.  They  ottJect  to  Trent  as  a 
place  for  the  general  council.  386.  Conces- 
sions of  the  emperor  and  of  Keitlinand,  389, 
390,  391.  They  demand  a  reform  of  the 
imperial  cbamb  r,  389.  Charles  designs  to 
humble  the  puty  of.  399.  They  refuse  to 
acknowledtre  the  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  401.  Their  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  Intentions  of  the  emperor  at  the 
time  of  the  Counci i  uf  Trent,  405.  Divisions 
among  ibem,  405.  40e.  EITect  of  the  death 
of  Luther,  410.  DIsstmulailon  or  the  em- 
peror, 410.  Decision  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  upon  the  doctrines  of,  410, 41 1 .  Oun- 
doct  of  Charles  at  the  diet  of  Katisbon  to- 
wards the,  4 12-414.  Charles  makea  a  league 
with  the  pope  against,  414.  The  pope  pub- 
lishes the  terms  of  the  treaty,  415.    The 


Interim^  Bviltem  of  rslbiloiMbellet  Impoesd 
upon  the  empire.  458.  Tney  Inveigh  against 
It,  459,  461.  Their  free  cities  e.*m|>elied  to 
submit  to  the  emperor,  461,  462.  Aidtil  in 
their  course  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  467- 
469.  Severity  of  the  empt-ror  towards  the, 
476,  477.  The  divines  summoned  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  demand  a  »afe-coitduct 
from  the  council,  480.  The  dhines  do  not 
guin  audience  before  the  prorogation  of  the 
council,  491.  Influence  of  the  treaty  of 
Passau  upon  ttielr  prospects.  497,  498. 
Their  apprehensluns  arising  from  the  ad- 
dress of  Ferdinand  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
527.  Their  security  guaranteed  in  a  recess 
of  ihe  diet,  529,  530.  Persecniion  by  the, 
631.  The  emperor's  alarm  at  the  spread  of 
their  doctrinea,  and  his  eilortt  to  realsi  it, 
642.643. 

Provence,  convejred  to  Louis  XL,  48.  The 
imperial  forces  driven  out  ol^  ty  FraiKis, 
258. 

PruMia,  wref(t**d  fh>m  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  becomes  in  process  of  time  an  uide- 
pendent  kingdom,  279,  280 


Qulxada,  Don  Luis  Mendei,  major-domo  of 
the  emperor,  595.  His  care  of  tlie  em- 
peror's Hon  Don  John  of  Austria,  595,  596. 
His  chanu'ter,  596.  His  peparatiotis  to 
receive  the  emperor,  596.  His  care  of  him 
during  his  lit  of  the  niut,  6  -1.  His  salary 
aa  nia^r-d«<mo,  616.  Becomea  permanently 
settled  with  his  family  at  Yuate.  623.  The 
emperor's  provision  for  him,  649.  The 
emperor  enjoins  upon  him  to  give  the  cars 
ot  Duu  John  oi  Austria  to  Philip,  6ol,  652. 
Attends  the  last  hours  of  the  emperor. 
652-654.  Is  made  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  emperor's  will,  656.  Leaves  Yuate^ 
656. 


Batlsben,  proceedings  at  the  diet  of,  con- 
cerning the  Protestants,  412-414.  Attacked 
by  the  ProtesUnt  army,  421.  Relieved  by 
the  emperor,  421. 

Reformation,  the  rise  of  the,  193, 193.  Cir- 
cumstances that  favoured  its  early  growth, 
302,  203,  204.  Aided  by  the  Invention  of 
printing  and  by  the  revival  of  learning, 
311.  Influence  of  Erasmus,  212.  Ita  pro- 
gress after  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  252-256.  The  character  of,  injur  d 
by  the  fanaticism  of  Muncer,  278.  Pro- 
moted by  the  strife  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor.  293.  Progress  of,  In  Ger- 
many, 308.  ProtesUnts,  309.  in  England, 
conduct  of  Henry  V liL,  3 17, 3 1 8.  PIvgre^8 
of  the.  352.  In  Germany,  indebted  to 
Maurice,  498.  A  view  of  its  progrcMS,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  politim  of  Europe 
and  the  power  and  character  of  (he  popea^ 
680-684.    See  iTotef  (aiUa. 
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Regfllo  In7(>«ted  by  the  FVencb,  239 

ReirU,  Jnftii  de,  confessor  to  Cluirles  V.  at 
Yuftt«,  617,  618.  Administers  extretne 
vnctlon  to  the  emperor,  651.  Named  as 
one  of  tb«  extcntors  of  the  emperor's  will, 
656. 

Religion.  Ideiis  of.  in  the  MMdlA  Ages.  102. 

Rhodes  bestefCHi  and  taken  l^  Solvman,  226. 

Rkhelieii,  Cardlnalv  hl«  remarks  on  De 
Hetx's  history  of  Piesoo's  conspiracy,  436^ 
Mote. 

Rtenaot  Nfchohw,  elected  tribune,  60. 

Rlnoon,  ambi«ssador  of  Friincis  to  tbe  saltan, 
379,  SHO.  Murdered  by  the  marquis  del 
Oiiasto,  380. 

Robbers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  38, 131. 

Robert  de  la  Mark  of  Boatllon  declarss  war 
against  Charles,  i19,  220. 

Rodulph  of  Hapsbarg  elected  emperor,  82. 

Roman  law,  its  spread  over  Eorope,  12T.  See 
txtw. 

Roman  powec;  ovarttarown  by  tbe  barb^rlan^ 
4-8. 

Romans,  desolation  of  Knrope  by  the,  3. 

Rome,  oonteeta  between  tlie  German  noblet 
and  the  see  of,  42.  The  papal  power  in, 
68.  Power  of  the  nobles  Mid  the  senate  in 
the  sixteenth  centwy,  69.  The  barons  of, 
humbM  or  extirpated  by  Alexander  VL, 
60.  Consequences  of  Its  claim  to  Inlalll- 
Ultty,  1 03.  Venality  and  cormptton  of  tbe 
court  ot,  206.  et  $«q.  Influence  of  the 
manners  of  the  court  of,  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion, 206.  Scandalous  lives  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Church  of,  205.  et  ttq,  A»* 
saulted,  taken,  and  plundered  by  thus  army 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  289,  290. 

Ronqulllo,  leader  of  the  royal  foroea,  driven 
ftt>m  Segovia,  230. 

Rousslllon,  sold  to  Loula  XI^  iS.  Restored 
to  FerdinAnd,  61. 

Rovere,  restored  to  his  dnchy  of  Urbino,  246. 

Roxalana,  mistress  of  Solyman,  her  scheme 
in  favour  of  her  children,  611.  She  is  made 
Aree.  and  is  lawfnlly  wedded  to  Solyman, 
611.  Awakens  his  Jealous7  of  his  son 
Mustapha.  612.  Me  orders  Muataphfr  to  bo 
strangled.  513.614. 

Royal  power,  the,  affected  bj  fendal  insUtn- 
tion^  10. 

Royal  revenues,  41. 

Rus^^ia,  the  sUte  of,  686. 

RusUn.  vizier  of  Solyman.  aooomplloe  with 
RiiXalana  in  her  schtrma  against  Mustapha, 
611-614. 


Saint  Bias,  the  emperor's  observanca  of  the 

fe^tlval  of,  «2l,  622. 
Saint  Dialer,  Is  besieged  by  the  emperor's 

forces,  394.     Gained   by  a  stratagem  of 

Gmnvelle,  396. 
Saint  Jaico  of  Spain,  order  of,  74, 138, 139. 
Saint  Jdhn.  tbe  island  of  Rhodea,  belonj^ng 

to  the  knights  of;  Uken  by  Solymal^  228. 

They  are  granted  the  island  of  MalU  by 

Charlee  V.,  228. 


Saint  Jnetos.    See  TutU, 

Saint  Louis  as  a  legtoboor,  27. 

Saint  Matthias,  tbe  emperar**  obeervaaoe  of 
Uie  festival  of.  621. 

Siiint  Qoenttn  besieged  and  taken  by  tbe 
duke  of  Savoy,  663-566.  Chailee  V.  re- 
joiops  over  the  victory,  628,  629. 

Saladin,  14. 

Salamanca,  treaty  of,  160. 

Salerno,  the  prince  of,  suggeets  to  Henry  tte 
design  of  attacking  Naples^  606. 

Salic  hiws,  the,  140. 

Ssluoes,  marquis  de,  general  of  the  allies,  after 
the  death  of  Untrec,  301.  Hia  treachery 
to  Francis,  342. 

Sancerre,  count  de,  defends  St.  Dialer,  394. 
Is  deceived  into  a  surrender  of  the  town,  395. 

Sardinia,  fbruMrly  known  ao  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  6<)6. 

Sauvage,  made  cbamyllnr  of  GaetUe  hf  Charles 
v.,  176. 

Savoy,  the  duke  of.  nnsoccessf^l  attempt  of 
Francis  to  Uke  Nice,  the  place  of  hia  retreat, 
387.  Emanuel  PhlUbeit,  prince  of,  general 
of  the  imperial  Ibroes  in  the  Ketherlanda, 
618.  Eman  oel  Plilllbert,  duke  of.  appointed 
bgr  PhlUp  to  command  his  forces,  662. 
Besieges  St.  Quentin,  663.  Defeato  Dandel<4 
in  his  attempt  to  succour  tbe  town,  663. 
DefeaU  tbe  conatabte  Montmorency,  and 
Ukes  him  prisoner,  664.  Receives  a  visit 
fh»n  Philip  la  his  camp,  656.  He  advisee 
an  immediate  attack  on  Paris,  656.  Takes 
St.  Qnentln  by  assault,  666.  Marries  the 
slater  of  Henry  IL  of  France.  673.  The 
poasessions  of  ihe  dnkea  of,  locresaM^  and 
now  known  aa  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  686. 

Saxona,  the,  7,  Vitality  of  their  institntloiM, 
In  spite  of  the  Norman  conquest,  91. 

Saxony,  Frederic,  t>lector  oC  is  offered  the 
imperial  crown,  whieh  he  declinee  in  fhvour 
<tfCharlea  V.,  181.  Hia  peremptory  rcfosal 
of  money  tnm  Charles,  182.  Ai^oints 
Luther  pn*fessor  st  \Vittembei|b  195.  Re- 
fbses  ti)  give  up  Lntber  to  be  sent  to  Rome, 


199.    His  stratagem  ti  preserve  Luther, 
Takes  the  field  agalnat  Mnnc 


,  Mnncer,  278. 


916. 

Hia  death,  270. 
Saxony,  John,  elector  ot  hia  adherence  to  the 

reformed  faith,  310.    His  deeth,  314.    Seo- 

ceedsd  by  John  Frederic,  314. 
Saxony,  John  Frederic,  eie<-tor  of;  cornea  to 

an  agreement  with  Ferdinand  of  Aoatria, 

324. 
Saxony,  George,  elector  of,  hie  death,  366. 

Succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry.  355. 
Saxony,  Henry,  elector  of,  establtdies  tbe 

Prutesunt  religion,  366.    AJdii  the  leegne 

of  Proteftant  princes  in  raising  an  army, 

418.  Is  placed  under  the  lun  of  the  empire, 

4 1 9,  Joint  commander  of  tbe  farces  of  the 
league  with  the  Uuadgcave,  420l.  Scheme 
of  Maurice  for  obtahning  tbe  poses ssions  of, 
424-426.  Returns  home  for  the  defence  of 
his  dominions,  426.  Strips  Maurice  ef  his 
possessions,  save  two  dUee,  429.  Defeata 
Albert  of  Brandenbunc.  sent  to  aid  Urn, 
429.  Listens  to  propontionsfbr  peace,  429. 
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Obarlea  nurcbet  Agalnet  blm.  441.  His 
irrewluiion.  441, 443.  Cturlrt  croMe«  the 
Elbe  «iMl  givn  him  btt4<^*  443;  443.  He 
•ttempU  to  retreel,  443.  Vuiqaiebed  and 
Uken  priauner.  443, 444.  His  wife,  Sybilis. 
delieiids  Wittembers.  444.  He  is  tried  by  a 
Qourt-oiaitiMl,  446.    CondeniDed  to  death, 

445.  Tu  save  hii  lift,  malces  an  agreement 
with  the  emperMT,  446.   Rema'ns  a  prinoner, 

446.  His  fortitude,  461.  Beholds  from 
prison  his  rival,  Maurice,  invested  with  the 
electoral  dignity,  469.  Reftises  to  give  his 
adhesluo  to  tiie  /nteKm  4tfu.  Carried  a 
iirisotier  to  the  Netherlands.  462.  Set  at 
liberty  by  the  emperor  before  his  flight 
from  Inspruck,  491.  He  follows  the 
emperor  rather  than  meet  Maurice,  491. 
Brgalns  hi»  Uber^,  600.  Lsys  claim  in- 
effectually to  the  electoral  dimity  upon  the 
death  of  Maurice,  608,  609.    His  desth.  609. 

StMDy,  Augustus,  Ivother  of  Maurice,  be- 
comes elector,  609. 

Scbertel,  Sebsstian,  commander  of  the  forces 
of  Augsburg  againn  the  emperor,  his  rspid 
movements,  and  hia  rscall,  420.  Expelled 
'from  Augsburg.  438. 

Science,  influence  of  the  progress  of^  36.  Note 
upon  the  progre*s  of,  in  k.urope,  129, 130. 

ScoilMHl,  the  clergy  op(>ose  King  Henry 
VIII.'s  scheme  for  reformation,  383,  384. 
That  monarch  takes  up  arms.  384;  but 
changes  his  plsn>,  and  nefeoUates,  384. 
Marriage  of  ito  queen,  Mary,  with  the 
dauphin  of  France,  662,  663. 

Segovia,  resistance  of  the  people  to  Adrian's 
authority,  230. 

Selim  IT.  exterminates  the  Mamelukes,  and 
adds  EgyV^  and  Syria  to  hlii  empire,  178. 

Sepulveda.  the  hiatorian,  the  attention  paid 
nim  bv  the  emperor.  630. 

Sforsa.  Francis  becomes  duke  of  Milan,  66. 
Is  favoured  by  Louis  XI.,  66.  Charles 
agnes  to  give  the  Milanese  to,  218.  Plot 
ot  Xorone  to  secure  the  dnkedom  of  Milan 
for,  268-270.  Malces  known  the  plot  to  the 
emperor,  270.  Loaea  hIa  dukedom,  271. 
Leaigue  to  reinstate  him  In  the  Milanese, 
281.  Is  obliged  to  surrender  the  csstle  of 
MiUn  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  283.  Is 
unable  to  induce  the  allies  to  take  Milan 
for  his  benefit,  296.  Negotiations  between 
Charles  and  the  allias  concerning,  297. 
Beoelvet  pardon  from  the  emperor,  the 
Invi^itnre  of  Milan,  and  marries  the 
emperor's  niece,  307.  Francis  I.  makes 
propossls  tohim  to  Uke  ground  against  the 
emperor.  333.  His  timidity  and  treachery, 
334.     His  death,  338. 

Sfona,  Ludovico.  61 .  Becomes  duke  of  Milan, 
66.  Ts  conquered  and  taken  captive  by 
Louis  XII..  67. 

Sfona,  Maximilian,  becomes  duke  of  Milan, 
67. 

Shipwrecked  persons,  treatment  of,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  131. 

Sicily,  under  the  swsy  of  Naples,  64. 

Sfens,  the  people  resist  the  attempt  of  Men- 
dusa  to  enslave  them,  606.  Taken  by 
6 


Ci>smo  de'  Medici,  620-623.  The  investiture 
of  the  city  granted  by  tht  emperor  to  his 
son,  rhUip,  623. 

Sieverhansen,  battle  of,  607,  608. 

Siglsmund  of  Poland,  granta  part  of  Prussia 
to  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  S8ii. 

Silk,  its  rarity  in  eurly  times;  its  introducU<fn 
into  Europe,  13^.  * 

Sion,  Cardinal  of.  his  Influence  with  his  Swiss 
countrymen  sgidnst  the  French,  22J,  224. 

Slavery,  overthrow  of,  21, 

Slaves,  condition  oU  under  the  foudal  system, 
100.  Voluntary,  lO-.  Manumission  of, 
112-114.    Vuluntary,  or  oM^tt,  113. 

Smalkalde,  league  of  Pr»tesunt5  at,  311. 
Henry  VIII.  aids  the  confederstes  with 
monev,  3)3.  The  league  of.  renewed,  328. 
The  lesgue  refuse  to  scknowled;ce  the  call 
for  a  council  at  Muntua,  363.  Admits  the 
king  of  Denmark.  364.  The  lesgue  attacks 
snd  drives  out  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
for  his  proceedings  sgsinst  Ooslar,  389. 
Demands  a  reform  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
389.  Members  of  the  league  repel  the  duke 
of  Brunswick's  sttcmpt  to  recover  his 
dominions  403.  Their  apprehensions  ss 
to  the  intentions  of  Charles,  406.  Their 
divirions,  406,  406.  Answer  of  the  emperor 
to  the  que>tions  concerning  his  wsrllke 
preparations.  414.  Charles  makes  a  treaty 
with  the  pope  against  them.  414.  The  pope 
publishes  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  416. 
Active  preparations  of  the  confederstes  to 
r<  sist  the  emperor,  416.  They  send  embas- 
sies to  the  Swiss  and  the  Vitietlans  416. 
417.  Tb^-y  solicit  the  aid  of  England  and 
France,  417.  They  r.iise  sn  army,  417.  418. 
They  publUh  an  appeal  to  the  emperor,  418, 
419.  In  answer,  be  places  them  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  419.  Difflculliis  result- 
Infc  ttom  divided  command.  420,  421. 
Blunders  of  the  generals,  420.  422.  The 
army  sdvsnoes  upon  Ratisbon,  421.  Oivss 
up  the  siege.  421.  Moves  towards  Ingold- 
stadt,  421.  Endesvours  to  draw  the 
emperor  into  battle,  though  unsucceiisltally, 
422.  The  lesders  sllow  a  Flemish  rein- 
forcement to  Join  Charles.  423.  Msarice  of 
Saxony  Joins  the  emperor  sgalnst  the  league, 
424.  By  his  attack  on  Saxony  and  Hesse, 
Maurice  causes  a  dissvlutii-n  of  the  srmy 
of  the  lesgue.  426.  427.  Di»solution  of 
the  lesgue,  427,  428.  Francis  proposes 
an  alliance  against  the  emperor,  to  the 
league  of,  437.  The  vengeance  of  the 
emperor  upon  the  members  of  the  league. 
461. 

Society,  4ioU^  upon  the  state  of^  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  130-132. 

Sulyman  the  Magnificent,  his  character  and 
government.  88.  Condition  of  Turkey 
und>r  the  reign  of.  151.  Ascends  the 
Ottoman  throne,  192.  Reduces  Belgrade, 
228.    Csptures  Rhodes,  228    Invsdes  Hun- 

Kry.  291.     His  victory  at  Mobacx,  291. 
B  prisoners,  291.    Siege  of  Vienna  by. 
3u7.     Invades  Hungary.  314.     Rcpulaed 
wftboot  a  battle,  3U.    Takes  Barbaro«a 
2  Y 
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under  bis  protecCkm,  327.  Appoints  btm 
admiral  of  his  fleet,  337.  Appn>ve0  of  bb 
pUn  to  conquer  Tunis,  327.  The  expedition 
sucoeisful,  328.  Aids  tbe  rep^tn  of  Hun- 
gary In  defeating  Ferdinanid,  and  tben 
seises  tbe  kingdom,  374.  Threatens  to 
drive  Ferdinand  from  tbe  towns  be  still 
held,  374.  His  Jealousy  st  tbe  conduct  of 
Francis  removed,  379,  380.  Makes  a  closer 
alliance  with  blm,  380.  Agrees  to  send 
a  fleet  under  Barbaroesa  to  aid  Francis 
against  tbe  emperor,  386.  Invades  and 
subdues  Hungary,  38<.  His  fleet  ravages 
tbe  coast  of  I'aUbrU,  386.  Aids  Francis 
In  tbe  siege  of  Nice,  387.  Charles  negoti- 
ates a  treaty  with,  413.  Francis  proposes 
to  blm  a  new  league  against  tbe  emperor, 
437.  Is  solicited  by  Queen  IsabelU  of 
Hungary  to  aid  ber  iigalnst  her  co-regent, 
Martin  uzsl,  481.  BrlnRS  an  army  against 
Ferdinand,  406.  Maurice  marches  against 
bis  forces  hi  Hungary.  490.  Sends  a  fleet 
to  tbe  Mediterranean.  506.  Favours  tbe 
return  of  Qneen  Isabella  into  Hungary,  610. 
Tlie  scheme  of  his  mistres.t  ttozaUna  against 
bis  son  Mustapha,  511.  She  is  made  free 
and  lawfully  married  to  iitm,  611.  She 
awiikens  bis  JeAlou>y  of  bis  son,  612,  613. 
Mustapha  is  bow-stringed,  614. 
Spain,  oontesU  between  the  kingdoms  of, 
42.  Its  prosperity  and  power  consequent 
upon  I  be  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Is*- 
belia  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  40. 
Formation  of  tbe  infantry  of,  54.  Under 
tbe  rule  of  tbe  Goths  and  Vandals,  67.    Its 

Klitlcal  condition  under  the  Moors,  67,  68. 
I  union  by  tbe  miirrlage  of  Ferdinand  and 
lubella,  68.  Its  ancient  institutions  sur- 
vive tbe  M'-orisb  conquest,  68.  Limited 
power  of  the  kings,  and  tbe  independence 
of  the  nobles,  69.  The  minor  kingdoms  of. 
before  tbe  consolidation.  72.  RapM  grom-th 
of  the  cities  of.  73.  Its  nobility  humbled 
by  Ferdinand,  74.  76.  Practice  6f  private 
wars  in,  1 18.  Trial  by  combat  concerning 
the  liturgy,  1 30.  Revenues  and  possessions 
of  tbe  nobility  oC  137,  138.  Municipal 
institutions  in,  138.  Commerce  and  mann- 
fiictures  of,  138.  Military  order  of  St.  Jago 
of,  138,  130.  SUte  of  society  In.  130. 
Tbe  holy  brotberhbod.  130,  140.  Joanna, 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown  of,  166. 
Its  condition  upon  tbe  death  of  Ferdinand, 
166.  Charles,  king  of^  aspires  to  be  em- 
peror on  the  death  of  Maklmlllan.  178. 
He  is  elected,  183.  Reflections  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  tbe  result,  183,  184.  Dis- 
orders In  Valencia,  184.  Remonstrances 
sent  to  Charles  from  Castile.  185.  Charles 
carries  his  point  against  the  nobles,  186. 
He  appoints  viceroys  and  departs  for  Ger- 
many, 186.  Insurrection  In  Tol'^do,  186. 
Insurrections  during  the  sbsence  of  CSiarlv s, 
228.  Measures  adopted  by  Adrian  to  sup- 
f  press  tbem.  230.  The  political  condition 
of,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  election  of  Charles  V., 
231, 232.  Formation  of  the  patriotic  "  holy 
Junta,"  332.    PadiUa.  leader  of  tbe  Insur- 


gents, pretends  to  act  fai  tlie  name  of  tfie 
neglected  Queen  Toaona.  233.    They  de- 
prive Adrian  of  aothortty.  233.   Tbe  formal 
lemonntranoe  of  tbe  Junta,  addressed  to 
Charles,  234,  235.     Parallel  between  this  , 
revolution  and  that  against  tbe  Stuarts,  | 
235.    D'feat  of  tbe  Junta,  230-241.    The  | 
divisions  prevent  tbe  success  of  tbe  re- 
volutionists, 243,  244.    Supreme  power  oi  l 
(Itarles.  and  afterwards  of  Philip,  in,  676.    tf 

Special  provident  s.  belief  In,  26. 

^Ires,  diet  summoned  at,  308. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Chartrrs  and  Bloli,  bis  ac- 
count of  tbe  CYusaders,  lit4. 

Stirling,  Mr.,  an  account  of  his  researches 
Into  the  reoords  of  tbe  cloister  Ufe  of  Charles 
v..  580. 

Strosburg,  compelled  to  approre  tbe  hUerim, 
463.  Assumes  a  postnre  of  defence  to- 
wards Henrv  II.,  402. 

Stroxad,  Peter,  appointed  to  omnmand  the 
French  army  in  Siena  against  t  e  forces  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici.  521.  Defeated  by  Mede- 
dno,  521.  622. 

Soabia,  tbe  house  of,  66.  Insurrection  In. 
276. 

Suffolk,  tbe  duke  of,  InTsde*  Ptcardy,  aOA. 

Sugar-cane  bronglit  fb>m  Asia,  132. 

Surrey,  Admiral,  rommander  of  tbe  Enftllah 
fi>Tces  against  France,  227.  Retires  feom 
Pics^ly  without  advantage.  228. 

Swahia.    See  Muabia. 

Sweden,  tbe  king  *<f,  makes  an  alliance  with 
Francis  against  the  emperor,  381.  State  of, 
586. 

Swiss  troops,  employed  by  Loots  XL,  4T. 
Anns  and  discipline  of  the,  63,  64. 

Swlizerlnnd.  the  cantons  fevonr  tbe  election 
of  Charles  as  emperor,  !»0.  Oppndtkin  to 
tbe  sale  of  indulgnces  in.  200,  201.  Re- 
vises aid  to  tlie  Snalkaldic  league  against 
the  emperor,  416,  417. 

Sybillii,  wife  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  defends 
Wittemtierg,  444.  Intercedes  far  her  hos- 
hand'x  life,  446. 

Syria,  added  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  178. 


Tadtus,  bis  soeonnt  of  tbe  Germans,  M. 
Taxation,  not  in  vogue  among  barfaaroai 

nations,  141. 
Tenures,  Feudal.   ^e«  nudat  SygUm;  Untd. 
Termea,  MarMial  df ,  takes  Dunkirk,  663. 
Terouenne,  raken  and  demoUsbcd  by  Charles 

v..  600. 
Tetoel,  agent  for  tbe  sale  of  Indulgences  In 

Saxony,    193.     Publtsbes   ounnter-tbeoeo 

against  Luther,  196. 
Teutonic  Knlgbta,  their  blstoiy  apd  power, 

279.    Thev  lose  Prussia,  280. 
Theatines,  the  order  of,  633. 
Theology,  tbe  scholastic,  36. 
Thurin^.  tbe  rebellion  beaded  bj  Tbonaa 

Muncer  in,  278,  270. 
Titian,  bli  portxaito  of  Chsiloo  V..  tlS.    Hb 
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T^aai  Jwdgwwit  nmoved  tnm  Tufte  to  the 
EfKoiial.  «68. 
Toledo,  Insurrection  In,  upon  the  departure 
of  Charles  V.  for  Germany.  166.    The  ca- 
thedral stripped  bj  the  wife  of  Padllla,  to 


supply  the  forces  of  the  junta,  238.  Letter 
fhynFBdilUto.940,iioCe.  Defended  against 
the  army  of  the  nobles  by  Donna  MariM, 
widow  of  Padilla,  241,  24X  Surrender  of 
the  town,  and  fligfat  of  Dumm  If  aria,  248. 

Toleration,  progress  of.  In  religions  affairs, 
699-632. 

Tomorri,  Panl.  general  of  the  Hnngarian 
forces  againat  Solyman,  291. 

TordesiUaa,  member  of  the  Oortes  for  Se- 
gOTia,  his  fate,  229,  230. 

Torrelobnton  taken  1^  Padilla,  239. 

'i'oniano,  the  mechanidan,  and  companion  of 
Charles  V..  618,  619.    See  Turriamo. 

Towns,  the  liberties  and  priyileges  oi;  fn- 

TrmnMMitlle,  La,  drives  the  English  out  ol 
Plcardy,  250. 

Transylvania,  surrendered  to  Ferfinand,  482. 

TravellfTB.  perils  of.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  37, 
38.  Entertainment  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
130. 

Trent,  a  general  council  called  at,  388.  The 
Proteelanta  olt^ecU  38k.  No  legates  as- 
semble, on  account  of  the  war,  and  the  pope 
prorogues  the  council,  389.  General  council 
opened  st,  404.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  re- 
specting the  eonncll,  404.  Decision  of  the 
council  of,  upon  the  disputed  doctrines,  410. 
411.  The  council  assembles  at,  476.  Henry 
of  France  proteMs  against  Its  legality,  476. 
The  emperor  endeavours  to  pustain  its  au- 
thority, 476.  The  ProteMant  divines  de- 
mand a  safe-condnct  from  the  counciL  no 
less  than  from  the  empenir.  4M.  The 
council  prorogued  on  account  of  the  war, 
491.  Reason  of  the  Mlure  of  ooundls, 
491,  492.    Acoounta  of  this  co<  ncil,  492. 

Trent,  Cardinal  of;  sent  by  Charles  V.  to  the 
pope.  413. 

Trivnld,  general  of  the  French  forces  in 
Oenoa.  301. 

Tunis,  ito  conquest  by  Barbaroesa,  327,  328. 
The  emperor  and  other  Christian  powers 
unite  to  restore  Muley-Hascen,  329.  Bar- 
baroma  defeated,  33ii,  331.  Conditions  im- 
posed upon  Muley-Hascen,  SSI. 

Turkey,  origin  and  character  of  its  govern- 
ment, 86,  87.  Its  nobility  not  hereditary. 
K7.  The  restrainto  upon  its  sulUns,  87. 
Origin  of  the  jankaries,  87.  Growth  and 
power  of  the  empire,  88.  89.  Note  upon  its 
government,  149,  150.  The  Janiuries,  IftO, 
161.  Its  ciinditiun,  power,  etc.,  under  Soly- 
man, 161. 

Turkish  power,  Jealousy  In  Europe  of  the, 
178. 

Turks,  cruelty  of,  \X 

Turriano.  the  artist,  companion  of  Charles  at 
St.  Justus,  667.    See  Tbrrianoi 

Tnscanv,  view  of  the  state  oU  during  the  siz« 
teeotb  century,  68ft. 


XT. 

Ulm,  Insurrection  at,  276.     A  dty  hi  the 

Smalkaldic  lei^ue,  submits  to  the  emperor, 

427,  428.    The  emperor  violeutly  subverts 

its  free  government,  462. 
Ulrlc  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  expelled  from  his 

dominions,  324.    Regains  them  by  foroe, 

824. 
UniversiUes,  esUblishment  of;  129,  139. 


Yalasco,  Don  Tfilgo^  high  constsble  of  Ca»tile. 
appointed  associate  regent  with  Adrian,  233. 
Litecta  a  Junction  wiihConde  de  Haro,  239. 

Valencia,  note  ooBcemfng  the  government 
of,  137.  Disorders  In,  184, 186.  The  nobles 
refuse  to  acknowledge  Adrhin  as  the  king's 
representative,  186.  Chsries aids  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  186.  Don  Diego  de 
If  endosa,  Conde  de  Melito,  made  viceroy, 
186.  Insurrecttim  in,  242.  The  sssocla- 
tlon  of  the  •*  Uermanada,"  242.  The  royal- 
iata  victorious,  243. 

Valsntinoia,  duchess  of,  her  Influence  in  brtng- 
tiif(  about  peace  with  Philip,  56:«,  »66. 

Vailadolid,  popular  dicturbances  in  231. 

\  andais,  irruption  of  the,  4.  And  Gotha,  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the,  67. 

Van  Male,  the  chamberlain  of  Charles  V., 
614,  616.  His  testimony  aa  to  the  em- 
peror's autobiography,  636,  637. 

Van  Ros^em,  commander  of  a  French  army 
hi  Brabant,  381. 

Vendume,  duke  of,  general  of  a  French  army 
in  Flanders,  381. 

Venice,  14,  16.  I^eague  of  Cambny  against, 
66,  66.  Its  position  and  proaperity,  66.  A 
republic  68.  Policy  of  the  government  of^ 
as  to  military  airalr%  62  Naval  and  oum- 
merdal  power  of,  63.  The  citiaens  fitvonr 
the  election  of  Francis  as  emperor,  180. 
The  Interest  and  polkry  of,  as  between 
Charles  snd  Francis,  188.  Unites  with  the 
emptror,  2i6.  The  government  Joins  the 
league  aaalnst  Cbarlea,  281.  ComnUins 
of  the  inactivity  of  Framia,  283.  Seises 
Ravenna,  upon  hearing  of  the  capture 
of  the  pope,  294.  Ita  ol^ecU  In  enter- 
ing the  league  against  tke  emperor,  299. 
The  government  refuses  the  application  of 
the  league  ol  Snialkaide,  416.  mnds  pro- 
poses a  league  against  the  emperor  to  the 
people  of,  438.  Solicited  by  Paul  to  take 
arms  against  the  emperor,  465.  Decline  of 
Its  power  and  commerce,  684. 

Veninj,  Joins  with  Fiesoo  in  a  conspiracy  to 

overthrow  the  government  of  the  Durias 

at  Genoa,  431.    Upon  its  failure,  flies  to 

France,  and  is  protected  by  Francis,  439. 

Viellevllle.  a  French  offlcer,  discovers  the 

plot  againat  Metz.  f>25. 
Vienna,  besieged  by  Solyman.  307. 
Villalar,  defeat  of  the  insurgents  under  IV 
dUk  M.  839-241, 
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Vin«lva,  ooiuolM  the  dying  boor*  of  the  em- 
peror, 653.  Del  I  vers  a  sermon  At  the  funeral, 
6M,  665.  Officiates  at  tiie  EsoorUl  when 
the  emperor'a  remahw  are  nmand  thltlicr, 
650. 

riUam.  their  legal  condition.  100. 101. 

Villena.  marquis  de.  his  delaatatloa  of  Buw- 
boo  the  traitor,  2T3. 

Tiaoontl,  family  of  the,  66. 

Voltaire,  note  upon  the  attainments  and  woriu 
of,  151. 


Wallop.  Sir  John,  leads  the  EngUah  fimses  to 
aid  the  emperor,  366. 

War.  cost  of,  under  the  modem  qystem,  54, 
15.  The  only  pmfeeslon  of  gentlemen  in 
the  Middle  Agee,  las. 

War.  private,  to  redress  Iqjarlef,  92.  The 
origin  of  the  practice,  114.  W  bat  rehUi  ves 
w«re  involved  In,  115.  Expedients  to  ve- 
■train,  115-llt.  The  •* brutherbood  of 
God,"  116.  Order  of  Philip  the  Fahr  oon- 
cetning.  Uf.  In  Kngland,  UT,  llH.  In 
Castile  and  Aragon,  116.     In  Qerminy. 

118.  110. 

Wartburg,  Luther  concealed  at.  215. 

Wf  ntworth,  governor  of  Calais,  560. 

Wlttt^berg,  invested  by  Charles  V..444. 

WUtikindoB,  Abbot,  his  testimony  in  fitvonr 
of  Judicial  combat.  121. 

Wutsey.  Cardinal,  his  rise,  cbaracter,  and  in- 
eiienoe,  189, 160.  Is  gained  by  Frauds  of 
France,  190.  ilurles,  by  holding  out  iiopes 
of  tbe  papacy,  detaches  him  from  his  rival, 
191.  Secretly  in  favour  of  the  emperor, 
216.  Appointed  by  Heniy  VlU.  in  the 
mediation  between  Charles  and  Frands, 
220.  Makes  a  treaty  for  Henry  with 
Chari«a,  221.  His  dlaappointmeot  at  not 
being  made  pone,  249.  His  plans  for  re> 
venge.  249.  Ad  vien  H  -n  ry  to  take  groand 
against  the  emperor,  afW  the  victory  at 
{■avia,  265.  P.'rBusd«s  Henry  to  join  the 
league  against  tbe  emperor.  294. 

Worms,  ditft  called  at,  to  cheek  the  Reforma- 
tion. 192.  Slow  prooesdiags  of  the  diet  of, 
213. 

Wurtemberg,  the  dake  of.  expelled  from  his 
dominions.  324.  asgalna  them.  324.  Aids 
in  the  league  of  Protestant  prlnoss  against 
Charles,  4L8.  Sues  for  the  emperor*s  par- 
don on  his  knees,  426. 

Wyat.  Sir  ~ 


acooonft  of  the 

Philip  and  Mary,  516,  518. 


Birriage  of 


Imenes.  anhhiahop  of  Toletks  remains  flttth- 
ftal  to  Ferdinand,  159.      Ma 


Magnanimonaly 
supporta  Ferdinand  for  the  regency  of 
Castll«.lfl2.  Aeqnhres  tmltory  In  Barbery 
for  tbe  crown,  163.  Appointed  regent  ai 
C«stlle  until  the  arrival  of  Charl«i  V.,  166. 
His  clmncter  and  oueer,  166, 167.  Yfehto 
respect,  etc,  to  Adrian,  but  retalna  tbe 
mwer  himself,  167.  Aemovea  Princn 
Ferdinand  to  Madrid,  and  wstdies  his  move- 
ments. 167, 166.  Induces  Uie  GMtilians  to 
reQelveCharleeV.asking,168.  Endeavoun 
to  curtail  the  power  of  tbe  Gsatilian  uoblea. 

168.  Procurea  for  the  king  a  miUt  .ry  force, 

169.  Enlarges  the  revenue  of  the  crown 
by  wresting  tbe  royal  possession*  from  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  1 70.  His  bold  anawer 
to  the  4Bpatation  of  the  nobles,  170.  Hla 
contests  wlUi  the  king's  Flemish  minlstera, 
171.  Hla  msstfiy  ever  the  new  awwriatee 
in  the  regency.  171.  Frustrates  the  attempt 
of  John  d'Albrat  to  regtin  Navarre.  171. 
Bears  the  defeat  of  the  Spanl:*h  army  by 
Barbarossa  with  equanimity.  172.  Entreata 
Charles  to  viait  Sftaln.  174.  His  industry 
and  self^lenlal.  174.  Writes  to  Charlea 
adviiiing  him  to  dismiss  his  Flemish  ful- 
lowens  and  deairing  an  interview,  174.  Hla 
Indignation  at  the  king's  cool  treatment, 
174. 175.  His  death,  175.  Hla  repatathm 
for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  175. 


Y. 

Tnale,  aoooant  of  the  aitnation,  wealth,  etc., 
of  the  monastery  at,  59 1. 592.  The  empenir 
leaves  legsdeM  to  the  convent,  655,  656. 
Tbe  care  and  repair  of,  659 .  lU  destruction 
In  the  Peninsular  War,  669.  U*  negleoted 
condiUon,  659,  660. 


Zamora,  the  blabop  of;  nises  a     . 

priests  to  defend  Tordeslllaa.  237. 
ZutaigUus  opposes  the  sale  of  hid 

201. 

Lois  de  AvIU  y. 
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